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.        ,  PART  I. 

In  the  dxUi  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  John,  we  have  oae  of  thasa  dis- 
counearf  Jesua  ia  which  occur  many  "  dark  Bayiugg,"— mjateriotu  state- 
ments,— aome  oi  which  it  must  l>e  admitted,  are  hard  t<t  be  nnderatood. 
Tbey  gave  gcmt  offence  to  niauy  -who  heard  theiu.  Thej  eo  startled 
and  coufounded  some  who  had  a\-owed  themBelres  His  disciples,  that 
"they  went  back,  and  walked  no  mora  with  Him,"' — ^that  is  to  saj,  on 
account  of  certain  difficaJties  which  they  met  with  in  Hia  teaching — 
things  which  Uiey  could  not  at  once  unrarel  and  nnderatand — they 
save  ap  attending  upon  Him  ;  would  no  longer  listen  to  Hb  words  ; 
and  thiifl,  we  may  suppose,  expressed  their  utter  ditibelief  in  His  personal 
iJums  and  their  rejection  of  Hie  teaclung  as  a  whole.  They  went  away 
to  become^  perhaps,  the  followers  of  other-  teaehei'x,  whoso  instructions 
might  be  fett  to  be  less  objectionable  by  being  less  encumbered  with 
doctiijial  difficulties.  Seeing  this  movement,  onr  Lord  turned  lo  the 
twelve,  and  inquired,  in  a  tone  that  might  be  exprewive  either  of  appre- 
heofdon  or  confidence,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  1"  To  which  they  reply,  in 
the  person  of  Peter,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  1  Thou  host  the 
*ordii  of  eternal  Ii&.  And  we  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God." 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  men  who  thus  spake,  and  who 
Were  resolved  on  continued  adherence  to  Christ,  probably  felt  the  mys- 
terioosnesa  of  Hb  teaching  as  much  as  others.  They  could  no  more 
understand  all  Hb  utterances  than  those  who  abandoned  Him.  TAtj/, 
too,  had  often  to  say  to  each    other,  while  listening  to  their  Maatei^s 
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wonderftil  words,  "  these  ore  hard  saTuigs."  "  What  is  It  that  He  sftith  to 
us  1  We  cannot  tell  (or  understand)  what  He  tiaith."  When  appealed 
to,  however,  b3  to  whether  they  would  leave  Him  as  others  had  done,  on 
the  ground  of  what  startledor  perplexed  them,  they  at  onc«  and  emphati- 
cally l-ejected  the  thought.  They  seem  to  say  that^  in  Bpit«  of  ijie 
difficulties  they  encountered,  the  mysterious  statements  to  which  they 
had  to  listen,  and  which  they  understood  as  little  aa  the  rest,  there  wan 
one  thing  which  they  did  understand,  and  because  of  that  they  would 
continue  with,  and  cling  to,  the  Master  who  taught  it.  They  had  a 
deep  consciouaness  that  they  had  heard  from  Chiidt  "the  words  of 
eternal  life  ;"  that  they  had  leamt  from  Him  something  about  that — 
the  great  subject  of  human  speculation  and  of  religious  anxiety — some- 
thing pregnant,  forcible,  dear,  and  something,  too,  which  they  had  never 
heard,  or  could  expect  to  hear,  from  any^one  el8&  Whatever  there 
might  be  of  the  startling  and  mysterious  in  some  of  the  wonderful 
words  that  fell  from  Him,  however  they  might  feel  themselves  amazed 
and  perplexed  as  they  listened  'to  these,  they  felt  perfectly  sure  and 
cei-tain  of  this,  that  He  had  thrown  such  light  on  "  eternal  life"  as 
enabled  them  so  to  apprehend  the  snbject,  that  it  became  to  them  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  object  of  faith.  Thus  fer  they  had  advanced ;  this 
general  truth  they  in  some  measure  understood  ;  they  had  such  a  firm 
persuasion  about  it,  that  they  would  not,  on  the  ground  of  other  things 
which  at  present  baffled  and  surpassed  their  comprehension,  give  np  what 
they  felt  to  be  clear  and  undoubted.  For  the  sake  of  this,  therefore, 
they  determined  to  adhere  to  Christ,  to  remain  His  disciples,  and  to  look 
up  to  Him  with  docility,  reverence,  and  trust. 

The  subject  thus  suggested  might  admit  of  application  to  our  own 
experience  in  relation  to  certain  forms  of  modem  thought ;  and,  indeed, 
to  the  experience  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  for  every  generation  has  its 
own  intellectual  battle  to  fight  against  what  would  endanger  or  destroy 
laith.  The  disciples  would  not  give  up  Christ ;  ChristianB  will  not  give 
lip  Christianity.  In  spite  of  the  pressure  of  acknowledged  ctiifficultieB, 
the  one  did  not  and  the  other  does  not  abandon  the  Master.  They  know 
not  where  to  go  if  they  did,  for  they  know  not  where  so  much  that  is 
distinct  and  positive  b  to  be  had,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  they 
are  called  to  encounter,  or  where  they  might  not  meet  more  difficulties 
with  fewer  deviations.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  disciples,  and  to  leave  the  subject  to  apply  iteelf 
as  the  successive  steps  of  the  illnsttation  may  suggest. 

The  case  whs  simply  this  :  certaiu  paints  in  the  Lord's  teaching  wei-e 
so  mysteiioua,  that  they  were  felt  to  be  incapable  of  solution  ;  they  could 
not  bo  understood,  and  some  insisted  that  therefore  they  were  not  to  be 
admitted  nor  He  listened  to.  Even  the  loyal  and  faithful  might  have 
been  perplexed.     Alive  to  the  acknowledged  difficidty,  they  might  hare 
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ttpen  i«mptAd  to  seek  relief  bj  goiog  to  other  teachers.  But,  if  m^  if 
the  disciples  fdb  this,  the  thought  lived  bat  for  &  moment — the  idea  was 
isBtantlj  checked  ftnd  overcome  hj  their  experience  and  comciousness ; 
tiieir  perfect  penaaaion  that  the  Master  had,  and  alone  had,  "  the  words 
of  eternal  life." 

A  questioa  has  been  started  with  respect  to  what  wo  shonid  under- 
stand hj  "eternal  life,"  the  consideration  of  which  ma^  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  feelings  of  the  disciples.  IHs  said  that  the  term  "  eternal " — 
st  least,  in  the  phrase  befon^  us — should  not  be  regarded  aa  having  any 
refsrence  to  duration.  It  ia  to  be  understood  at  expressive  of  the  cha- 
racter or  qualitjr  of  a  thing,  not  of  its  continuance.  "  Eternal  life  "  is 
something  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  what  ia  natural,  earthly,  carnal, 
li  is  out  of  the  reach  of  all  terms  merely  indicative  of  time.  It  docs 
not  mean  everlastings  aa  if  what  it  refers  to  could  be  measured  by  hours, 
or  years,  or  eentoriea,  and  so,  fay  being  drawn  out  without  limit,  becomo 
or  be  charaelerized  as  eternal  on  that  ground.  It  stands  for  what  is 
divina,  spiritnal.  Godlike,  and  may  be  applied  to  what  is  possessed  and 
enjoyed  now — the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  is  "eternal 
life  *  becaoso  of  its  distinctive  quality  and  nature.  It  is  tliat  at  thid 
moment,  wherever  !t  exuts,  aa  much  aa  it  can  ever  be — as  much  aa  it 
will  be  myriads  of  ages  hence,  and  when  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  make  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  in  all  iU 
bearings,  very  intelligible.  An  illustration  or  two  may  possibly  assiftt 
ui.  Let  us  accept  the  statement  that  "  eternal  life  "  expresses  quality, 
not  dtiraHon.     The  two  following  results  will  flow  from  this. 

Snppoeing  any  being  possessed  of  mere  animal  life,  or  even  of  a 
high  form  of  intellectual  life,  were,  aa  snch,  to  l»come  immortal — to  have 
its  existence  peipetuated  for  ever,  and  was  never  to  die — this,  though  it 
would  be  life  eoeiiagtiTig  as  respected  duration,  would  not  be  "  eternal " 
life  properly  so  called.  It  would  not  raise  the  being  distinguished  by  it 
into  that  bigher  sphere  of  thought,  feeling,  and  blessedness,  that  har. 
tnony  with  God,  which  is  spiritual  and  divine,  on  account  of  which  the 
subjective  life  thus  indicated  is  exclusively  and  emphatically  denominated 
"  eternal." 

In  tite  same  way,  suppose  an  angelic  intelligence  possessed  ot  this 
sfuritiiKl  and  divine  life,  or  suppose  a  man  raised  and  exalted  into  it  by 
some  supernatural  process ;  if  you  can  imagine  that  either  or  both  were 
to  be  annihilated  two  minutes,  say{"  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men"), 
after  tbey  had  been  created  or  re-created,  it  would  still  be  proper  to  say 
that  tbey  had  been  made  partakers  of  "  eternal  life,"  for  the  terms  would 
describe  the  Iditd  of  life  they  had  resiiectively  enjoyed  not  (A«  length  oj 
time  during  which  they  had  enjoyed  it. 

Tf  these.explanatory  illuBtrations  correctly  represent  the  question  that 
has  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase    "eternal 
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life,"  we  ftfe  ready  to  admit  that  that  meaniDg  contaiiiB*a  truth,  or 
rather  a  half-truth,  for  something  certainly  must  he  added  to  it,  if  we 
are  fully  to  grasp  what  we  believe  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  when  they  replied  as  they  did  to  the  appeal  of  Jesus.  X<et  it 
be  granted  that  "  eternal  life  "  may  be  thought  of  as  something  distinct 
jrom  and  transcending  the  mere  idea  of  duration,  and  as  having,  in  fact, 
no  essential  relation  to  it  j  it  does  not  follow  that  that  spiritual  aud 
divine  life  which  is  the  object  of  ivligious  hope,  and  was  the  subject  of 
onr  Saviour's  teaching,  may  not  include  two  ideas — the  idea  of  per- 
petuity as  well  as  natore.  We  qnite  undeistand  by  "  eternal  life  "  some- 
thing divine  and  Godlike  in  man — life  &t  above  anything  merely 
earthly  and  natural  In  any  sense ;  bat  we  also  mean  that  that  life  is  what 
will  belong  to  its  subject  for  ever,  or  as  being  capable  o^  or  intended  for, 
that.  We  further  think  that  the  immediate  disciples  and  apostles  of 
Christ  understood  the  mattei-  iu  this  way ;  and  that  by  Christ's  "  having 
the  words  of  eternal  lifc^"  they  meant  to  say  that  He  called  them  to  a  sub- 
jective divine  life  now,  and  declared  that  t/tat,  in  its  ultimate  issuer  was 
intended  to  be  the  everlasting  possession  of  those  who  received  it  What- 
ever might  be  the  blessedness  it  brought  to  them  now,  they  expected  it 
to  be  pei-fected  in  that  world  where  they  would  be  "  equal  to  the  angels," 
and  be  placed  under  such  a  law  of  existence  that  it  might  be  said  of 
them  "  neither  caii  they  die  any  more." 

Looking,  then,  at  the  subject  as  thus  explained,  let  us  see  how  it 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  answer  of  the  disciples  to  the  queation  of  Jesus, 
'■  Will  y«  also  go  away  I"  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go!  Thou  bast 
the  words  of  eternal  lil'e." 

Now,  we  cannot  suppose  that  these  words,  as  used  by  the  disciples 
ou  the  occasion  in  question,  expressed  and  embodied  all  that  we  know. 
We  must  be  content  to  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  that  state  of  opinion 
and  feelinj^  knowledge,  and  experience  to  which  they  had  attained,  and 
wliicb,  it  is  not  improper  to  say,  was  just  at  this  time  much  inferior  to 
what  ought  to  be  ours.  This  convenation  occnrred  long  before  the  com- 
pletion of  our  Lord's  redemptive  work ;  pravions,  therefore,  to  that 
accession  of  light  which  that  work,  when  accomplished,  threw  on  the 
Lord's  words ;  and  previous  to  that  guidance  "  into  all  biith  "  which  the 
apostles  enjoyed  during  the  subsequent  ministry  of  the  forty  days,  and 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  Besides  this,  even  in 
respect  tq  Christ's  personal  teaching,  we  know  that  the  twelve  were  slow 
to  learn ;  that  thby  bad  often  no  insight  into  things  which  seem  plain  to 
us,  and  sometimes  fell  into  great  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  the  Lord's  words.  Xevertheleas,  they  had  learnt  something 
about  "eternal  life."  However  vague  their  views  as  to  some  things, 
however  mistaken  they  might  be  as  to  others,  however  perplexed  in 
respect  to  what  was  dark  and  myitcrioos,  and  "  too  high  for  thein  "  to 
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coraprehond,  thej  did  andentaad  so  mnah  re^oting  tbat  "  «t«nutl  life  " 
of  which  Christ's  words  were  ths  ezponentH,  thftt  thoy  cluog  to  t/tal  ; 
it  was  not  only  something  in  itself  of  which  they  felt  oertain,  but  it  was 
Miiirthiii|[  only  to  b«  met  with  in  the  teaching  of  Jestu.  How  far  their 
news  vent  may  be  set  forth  in  two  partioukr^,  corresponding  to  thone 
two  »q>ects  of  the  sabject,  which  have  been  brought  before  «b  in  our 
prerious  remarks  on  the  import  and  meaning  of  the  phrase. 


in  ^Rtmniam  at  fift  Btb.  Sames  l^amilton,  B.li. 

BT  THE  BCT.   WILLIAM  GUSBT. 

In  tlie  montli  of  November,  1813,  a  young  minister  of  seraph-like  ardour 
came  to  London  to  aadat  a  still  younger  pastor  at  a  communion  service. 
The  fidev  of  the  two  was  Bobert  M'Cheyne,  the  other  was  James 
Hamilton,  who  not  long  before  bad  been  nnanunoaaly  elected  minister  of 
what  then  was  termed  the  National  Scotch  Church.  Two  yean  earlier, 
Mr,  Eamiltcu  had,  in  response  to  tha  following  cbaiacteiistio  note, 
Mwisted  at  a  quarterly  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Dundee: — 
"My  dear  Friend, — Will  yon  exense  lack  of  ceremony,  and  oome  down 
to-moiTDw  and  preach  to  ns  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  I  ,  .  . 
Come  and  refresh  as  with  yonr  company.  Bring  the  fragrance  of  the 
'  bundle  <^  myrrh '  with  you,  and  may  grace  be  poured  into  your  lips. — 
Yonis  ever,  Robebt  Mosray  M'Chetnz." 

The  two  who  have  so  recently  "  clasped  inseiiarable  hands  "  formed  at 
that  time  members  of  a  select  band  of  devout  young  clergymen,  who  were 
exerting  a  quickening  influence  on  the  religious  life  of  Scotland.  They 
had  drank  deeply  into  the  iftirit  of  such  writers  as  Samuel  Butheifoid 
and  Balph  Enkine.  Their  nature  was  rich  in  tlie  affectional  element. 
Not  untouched  by  the  beauties  and  latent  tones  of  the  material  worid, 
their  individuality  sprung  from  an  unusually  vivid  faith  in  things 
unseen.  There  was  a  guilelessness  upon  them  which  none  could  mistake, 
and  their  tnmsparent  sincerity  of  aim  excited  all  it  touched.  Their  leal, 
while  most  fervid,  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  holy  stemneas 
and  the  tenderest  compAsaion .  Their  mling  impulse,  however,  was  intense 
love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  It  was  remarkable  that  men  who  bad 
been  strictly  trained  in  the  dogmatics  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  confes- 
sions should  have  had  such  realizing  conceptions  of  the  person  of  tha  Lord 
Jesus.  Had  their  ministerial  fitness  been  tested  by  the  thrice-repeated 
and  searching  question  of  our  Lord,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  tbon 
iUe}"  they  would,  from  their  inmost  souls  have  given  Peter's  reply. 
Their  life  was  moulded  by  tha  Divine  rule — "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,"    A.  p<f>er  written  by  one  of  them  in 
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hk  btJiest  honn,  lecordB  his  poi^oM  to  gun  "  satire  likeneatto  C&rist" 
I  have  dwelt  on  the  eaiiy  MsociAtee  of  Junes  Hunilton  to  expien  m 
gntoful  Admiration  for  the  men  who  have  given  a  diatiactiTe  character 
to  the  life  of  the  Free  Chiirch  of  Scotland,  which  they  endiu«d  ao  mnch 
to  originate  ;  and  also  to  convej  aa  itoprefaliHi  that  looaUf  a  ininiAter'a 
spirit  and  ^>edalities  take  their  tona  all  through  from  the  impulsee  and 
purposes  of  his  earljr  years. 

It  was  in  the  year  1841,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  London.  With 
a  nature  singularly  free  from  Helf-asBiiranco,  there  mnst  hare  been  aa 
innate  consciousnees  of  strength,  and  an  inspiring  confidence  in  Christ, 
or  he  would  not  hare  dared  to  follow  the  giand,  Iwilliuit,  and  tempes- 
tuous genius  of  Edward  Irring.  Very  dififerent  were  his  gifts  from 
those  of  the  unquiet,  passionate,  and  ^reat  orator.  But  on  Friday 
noming,  KoTember  S9th,  a  mourning  UMmUy,  throBging  fi^«nt 
Sqttaie  Church,  composed  ot  leading  pastors  of  all  lurches,  jitdgea 
of  the  land,  and  devont  men  and  w<»nen  gathered  from  difTovnt 
part«  cf  the  country  ;  a  procession  whose  impomqg  drcumBtanoesof  ^ef 
was  so  lengthened  oat  » to  create  a  profound  sensation  even  in  Jjondon, 
gave  deDumstration  of  the  honoor  which  Ohrist  had  put  upon  the  loyal 
trust  of  his  servant  twenty-six  years  b^ore.  The  subduing  emotion  «f 
the  service  was  that  there,  at  the  base  (^  the  pn}pft,lfty  all  that  could  die 
of  a  "  broAer  ffreatlt/  Moved  and  longed  /or."  Bileiitly  tod  sacredly 
th6  thought  fell  npoc  the  heart  that  the  end  and  perfection  of  ^ 
wisdom,  and  the  highest  sign  of  Qod's  mark  upon  oOr  hnmbttity  wsslove^ 
About  eighteen  years  ago,  I  made  the  acquaintamce  of  James  HamHton 
in  Bristol.  There  was  an  inviting  attractiveness  abont  his  numiiOT.  He 
had  a  benign  and  joyful  mien.  His  smile  gave  l^ht  and  wamrth.  fib 
WM  that  very  cfaartn  of  good  breeding,  when  sanctified  by  reEgion — an 
nnseUsh  Interest  in  others,  a  diBpcsitltm  to  mt  every  eharacter  In  the 
fairest  light,  and  a  genial  aSVction  that  wins  rest  and  tmst. 

To  Bristol,  at  that  time,  holy  men  had  Ojob,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
in  the  bonds  of  Ohristian  fellowship  all  denominatirms  of  pro&BSod 
Okristians.  It  was,  alsa !  a  preiiilitnr«  yearning ;  but  aufety  the  Master 
w»s  saying,  it  was  "  well  it  wss  in  their  hearts."  Tirere  was  BdwaWI 
Bickerstetb,  than  whom  no  man  ever  breathed  more  freely  on  earth  the 
gentle  atmcnphere  of  heaven ;  there  was  William  Bunting,  a  man  of  most 
brotherly  and  catholic  spirit ;  then  Was  John  Angell  James — a  perfumed 
name — praying  with  Huch  thrilling  pathos  that  the  alienated  household  of 
faith  might  be  one.  And  there  was  James  Hamilton,  whose  isonstant  aim  it 
was  to  belong,  not  to  a  denomination,  bnt  the  brotherhood  of  believers.  The 
Presbyterian,  the  Congiegatfonallst,  the  Methodist,  and  tiie  Episcopalian 
have  now  fonnd  the  longing  of  their  hearts— the  psffect  nnsectarian 
fellowship  of  redeemed  saints  in  the  proence  of  the  Saviour.  Blessed 
AttraetiTe  r^on  of  nnbroken  love  I 
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Wltb  "Dr.  BJuuilton,  lore  iru  pmcticol,  because  it  was  tlie  outgiiintli 
of  his  foUowing  of  Christ.  "  He  had  more  of  Cliiiiit  in  him,"  said  >  gjftttl 
fiiend,  "  tli4a  any  rnsn  we  ever  knew.  Ho  was  a  living  epiatlo  uf 
daut^  vriUen  in  chanctera  so  clear  and  beautiful,  it  was  impkssiblo 
not  to  read  it.  He  has  lefl  no-  heavenliei*  human  soul  behind  biai." 
luceoaat  as  were  his  labanre,  he  liad  always  a  welnoma  word  for  tlio 
atnuiger  who  orDSsed  the  tlireehold  of  his  bome.  The  law  of  kiudiit-sn 
was  on  hia  lips.  Most  nnreasonable  were  the  demands  of  callei-s,  but 
the  poorest  found  sympathj  in  his  dwelling.  JHu  assistauce  was  never 
withheld  when  it  could  poiuihly  be  given.  Especially  helpful  was  the 
interest  he  took  in  young  men  who,  from  quiet  epots  in  Scotland,  liad 
been  brought  into  the  perilons  temptationi)  of  a  great  city.  Hnndredn 
who  now  moT«  in  influential  poaiUons  received  their  £n<t  imptilGu  from 
bis  is^nring  ODu£dence  and  hia  generouB  encouiugeniont.  There  is 
nwn  involved  in  this  than  men  sometimea  suppose.  How  oilen  have 
yxtnng  men  been  puned  and  grieved  by  the  brusque  and  inconsiderate 
tcoeption  they  have  net  with,  I  remember  once  being  introduced  to 
the  home  <d  a  popular  nuniater  of  my  own  order.  I  had  just  begun 
my  miiuBtty,  and  had  neither  influence  nor  position.  My  jTeaence  was 
ignored  ;  the  hatiteur  and  un&iendliness  c^  the  host  threw  a  naturally 
ahriaiiog  disposition  at  a  mortifying  distance.  I  left  the  house  wounded 
and  discouraged,  and  regretted  than  an  aged  and  respected  pastor  had 
taken  me  thera  We  ought  strenuously  to  protest  against  this  being  put 
down  to  mae  permnal  peculiarity.  It  springs  from  the  absence  of  true 
relt^ousuess.  Christ  came  into  a  oold  and  selfish  world  to  teach  ns  to 
take  iBterest  in  man  as  man.  Not  Icoig  before  this  visit.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
an  immeasurably  greftter  man  than  the  other,  met  a  fellow-etadent  and 
nyself  at  the  sea«ide.  His  greeting  was  so  afiable,  his  interest  was  so 
fi^herly,  and  his  words  of  animation  so  geneioua,  that  I  felt  brighter  and 
stronger  for  many  a  day.  Those  who  have  achieved  a  place  can  sjMre  the 
oomntmdation  of  their  coispeeTa.  They  are  beyond  what  others  think  of 
tbem.  Bnt  to  the  young  man  entering  on  the  cooFBe,  a  word  of  cheery 
oncouragMnent  may  bring  a  flush  of  grateful  joy  to  the  face,  and  fire  a 
righteons  amUtioa  to  teach  the  goal. 

It  waa  as  a  preacher  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  ChriBt-like  spirit  became 
specially  potent.  Ooosaionally,  no  doubt,  hia  sermons  too  much  reminded 
of  the  elaboration  of  sentences.  X  suspicion  of  this  nature  is  detrimcntiil 
to  euccees,  as  the  thouf^ht  of  the  brush  is  &tal  to  a  pictni-e.  Nor  was  ho 
distinguished  for  the  cultured  graces  of  elocution.  Of  late  years,  moraover, 
tb«%  was  a  manifest  physical  nervousness  upon  him.  Add  to  these  things 
that  his  chnroh  was  not  among  the  parks  and  elegant  homes  of  tlie 
tnbnrbs,  but  among  streets  which  the  wealthy  forsook,  and  where  a 
declising  process  was  ginng  en.  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  maintained 
his  high  position  as  the  first  PresV^terion  minister  in  the  motroiiolis,  and 
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held  together  ao  largo  a  cougragation  that  most  oinnificent  axrangemeata 
coiild  be  mode  for  his  comfort  vhen  nymptoma  of  his  last  siokneas 
appeared  I  The  anawer  is,  he  breathed  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  the  aheep 
knew  hie  Toice,  they  loved  and  foUoved  him.  I  do  not  by  theee  remarks 
detract  from  his  ez^;etical  abUily,  the  wisdom  shown  in  the  range  of  hia 
sabjecCa,  or  from  that  bscination  of  apt  and  matchless  illuatratioa  which 
be  introduced  into  his  disoouraes.  HaTing  inherited  from  his  father  a 
large  and  carefully-selected  library,  he  gathered  from  every  quarter  rays 
of  knowledge  and  science  to  sl^d  light  upon  the  themes  he  handled. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  spell  about  him  which  could  come  from  nothing 
else  than  that  he  loved  men,  and  that  his  heart  oreiflowed  with  sympathy. 
He  did  not  arouse  and  thrill,  he  kindled  hope  in  the  heart  of  tiie  sinner. 
His  sincerity,  too,  was  such  that  he  could  assume  no  other  character  than 
his  own  before  his  people.  Sometimes,  in  prayer,  he  was  calm  as  a  child 
standiug  under  its  mother's  pleased  eye.  At  others,  he  contented  himself 
with  merely  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  or  he  would  pana^  in  perfect 
self-possession,  till  the  right  petition  voee  to  his  lips.  There  waa  alao  an 
unfulteiingconfidencein  the  Gospel,  uid  his  fiuth  communicated  itself  to 
others.  Few  men  possessed,  as  he  did,  that  higheat  endowment  of  a 
preacher — the  power  of  imparting  to  othei-s  the  savour  of  bis  own  spirit. 
I  once  heard  from  him  a  prayer,  which,  rising  out  of  the  .depths  of 
humbling  self-knowledge,  took  such  hold  of  Christy  that  I  felt  transpcttied 
from  the  agonies  of  Oalrary  to  the  blissful  shelter  of  the  mediatorial  tlirone. 

So  many  have  been  taught,  soothed,  and  stimulated  by  his  numerous 
practical  writings,  and  his  most  charming  biographies,  that  it  would  not 
be  pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  paper  to  dwell  upon  Uiem,  The  JPail 
Mali  Otaette  lately  di-ew  attention  to  the  historical  value  of  some  of 
his  investigations,  and  a  literary  authority  has  said  of  hia  articles  for 
leading  reviews,  that  they  are  "rare  models  of  refined,  nerrons,  dig- 
nified, and  melodious  language."  The  merit  of  his  smaller  treatises 
has  been  overlooked  through  the  popularity  of  his  more  &miliar 
works.  His  tract  ou  "Thankfulness"  fires  the  heart  with  grateful 
love;  Ilia  "Dew  of  Hennon"  distils  refreshment  over  the  spirit, 
wearied  with  Church  strifes;  hia  "Church  in  the  House"  is  fitted  to 
difi'ose  peace  and  piety  in  many  a  home:  his  "Palm,"  '-Cedar,"  "Tine," 
and  "  Olive  of  Scripture  "  ate  fragrant  with  the  precious  name  of  Christ. 

If  bis  works  were  not  marked  by  originality  of  thought,  they  were 
eminently  original  in  treatment.  Invaluable  is  the  service  that  clothea 
a  received  truth  with  freshness  and  power.  The  two  modern  men  who 
have  done  most  to  present  new  truths  to  the  world  are  Ooethe  and 
Thomas  Corlyle ;  the  latter  by  the  intensity  of  his  gaze,  the  former  by 
his  unique  intuitional  tomperunent.  But  we  may  say  of  old  truths  and 
new,  as  oar  Lord  said  in  the  Qospel,  "  Ko  man  having  drunk  of  the  old 
straightway  desired  the  new :  for  he  eoitli  the  old  is  better." 
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Th«  oc»nbiDed  influence  of  Dr.  Hamiltoti'a  life  uid  vritinga  Iiu  made 
hie  name  An  impemhsble  possession  to  the  entire  Chnrch.  Disentbnlled 
of  flsBh,  he  belong  now  to  the  inunortals.  Other  peon  more  competent 
tbiui  mine  vill  write  his  memorial;  bnl  it  is  moat  fitting  that  the  pages  of 
thia  Catholic  magazine  should  have  their  leaflet  to  offer  for  the  chalet 
of  his  memoiy. 

The  cloaing  days  of  his  life  were  in  harmony  with  its  kindly  tenor. 
"  He  went  down  quietly  into  the  clear,  deep  waters,  knowing  whither  he 
wa«  going,  and  in  whom  he  trusted."  The  exquisitely  beautiful  quota- 
tion he  made,  in  one  of  his  writings  from  Dr.  Love,  was  his  pertonal 
expaieaee — "  There  is  something  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  sometbiug 
in  my  own,  which  will  not  let  me  be  at  rest  till  I  be  set  down  on  Mount 
Zion."  No  gloom  shaded  the  geniality  or  destroyed  the  cheerful  vivacity 
th»t  had  marked  his  days  of  health.  Having  been  presented  with  a 
water-bed,  as  he  rested  upon  i^  he  remarked,  with  his  own  happy  smil<^ 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said  "for  unlimiUd  tie-abiliiy."  It  was 
like  him  to  be  bright  amid  the  decay  of  nature.  The  prevailing  tone  of 
his  miml,  however,  was  expressed  in  the  linea  which  he  desired  might  be 
re»d  to  him,  and  in  which  a  Christian  lady  has  well  expressed  the  saying  of 
Rutherford, — "  There  ia  g^ory  in  Immonuel's  lend."    One  verse  I  quote  : 

"  With  mercy  and  with  judgmeat, 

My  web  of  tuns  he  wove  ; 

And  Aye  the  dewi  of  lOTrow 

Were  lottered  with  his  lave. 

ril  bleu  the  hand  that  guided, 

111  blew  the  heart  that  pUnued, 

Vben  throned  wlieTe  gloiydwell«tb, 

In  Inunaanel'k  Und." 

Hia  last  message  to  his  congregation  was — "  If  any  inquire  tlie  ground 
of  my  confidence,  it  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
that  Mood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  I  wish  to  go  into  Qod'a  presence 
aa  the  rest  have  gone — a  sinner  saved  by  grace." 

Thus  the  end  of  this  paper  leads  up  to  its  beginning,  and  proves  the 
tranquillity  and  permanence  of  a  life,  whose  ruling  principle  was 
ccmformi^  to  Christ.  In  hia  "  Ktoming  Beside  the  Lake  of  Qalilee," 
Dr.  Hamilton  lingers  with  delight  over  the  impressive  incident  in  the 
li&  of  Dr.  Jndson,  when  liis  devoted  wife,  seeking  to  amuse  him,  read  to 
bim  some  Burmese  notices,  which  compared  hioi  to  one  or  another  of  the 
apoetlee.  Dr.  Judaon  was  distressed,  and  said,  "  Ho,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  like  Uiem.  I  do  not  waat  to  be  like  Paul,  nor  .Apollos,  nor  Cephas, 
nor  any  mere  man.  I  want  to  be  like  Christ.  J  want  to  follow  Him 
only,  our  perfect  Exemplar;  to  copy  His  teachings,  drink  in  His  spirit, 
place  my  feet  in  Hia  footprints,  and  measure  their  shortcomings  by  these 
and  these  alone.     Oh,  to  be  more  like  CSuist !" 
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Z^t  apostolic  SommissloiT. 

I.  Ihtboductohv, — On  tbe  Ivtskfsktatioh  or  xbb  Cowmimnwr. 

BT  SET.  C  CLBltUICB. 

Ik  oommenouig  a  Bcrie*  of  papers  oa  the  Apostolic  ComnuHnon,  we 
purpose  attempting  the  expoeitioa  of  its  extent  and  aignifiouioe  in  the 
light  of  tliB  teaohing  of  Ae  Nev  TecUmest,  witli  epwABl  rcArence  to 
the  Bitaudiatio  ocntrovemy . 

The  words  of  tha  main  portioiu  of  the  Gommisrion  run  u  fellows  :-— 

"  Peace  be  unto  fou  ;  u  mj  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  M  wad  I 
jon.  .  .  .  Receive  ye  tlie  H0I7  Qhort.  Whom  Boever  waa  ye  lemft 
they  ara  remitted  unto  tham,  and  whose  soever  nns  ye  retain  they  are 
retained."  .  .  ,  «  Poed  my  lambe."  "  Feed  my  Bheep,"  "All  power 
u  given  nnto  Me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Qo  ye,  tteFef<>re,  and  t«adi 
all  DatJonB,  baptizing  them  in  Uie  name  of  the  EVtJier,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  H(Jy  Qhost ;  teaching  them  to  obeetre  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  yon  :  and  lo,  I  am  with  yon  alway,  even  unto  tiie  end 
of  the  world." 

Bueh  ia  the  snbatance  of  the  Apostolic  Commisrion;*  so  called, 
because  given  to,  aijd  in  the  hearing  of  Apostles,  though  we  have  yet  to 
see  whether  it  was  designed  for  them  alone.  We  propose,  as  we  have 
said,  to  deal  with  it  in  reference  to  Ritualism.  The  Ritualistic  move- 
ment ia  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  It  may  seem  to  some  as  if  the 
movement  would  soon  die  out  if  left  to  itself;  and  that  it  is  merely  an 
affair  of  gotgeous  worship,  of  copes  and  chaaublea,  stolee  and  tippets, 
inceose  and  altar-lights,  aad  that  all  tlieae  things  are  so  much  cbild'a 
play  and  vanity.  Bnt  only  superficial  observers  can  or  will  thus  lightly 
regard  Ritualism.  It  is  distinctly  stated  by  themselves  that  "  Ritual  is 
valuable  only  as  the  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  as  a  most  important 
means  of  teaching  it,  especially  to  the  uneducated  and  the  poor."  "  The 
Ritual  will  never  bo  accepted,  except  in  so  far  aa  the  doctrine  it  , 
expresses  is  understood  and  embraced,  and  it  is  reij  tax  from  desirable 
that  it  should  be,"+ 

It  may  be  aaked,  What  are  the  doctrines  on  which  Ritualism  Is  based ! 
Briefly  they  may  thus  be  stated  : — That  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  (when  properly  administered^  the  real  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  present,  though  after  a  spiritual,  and  not  after  a  carnal  manner ;  that 
this  real  presence  constitutes  the  ordinance  a  sacrifice ;  that  since  there 
is  a  sacrifice  there  is  an  altar  on  which  to  offer  it ;  that  with  altar  and 

*  The  stDdeot  ol  thia  portion  of  the  Goipd  would  do  Well  to  refer  to  Luke  xav., 
Julin  XK.,  iLxL,  Mark  xvi.,  Matt,  xxviii.  Acta  i.,  to  select  from  these  cliaptera  Uut 
words  o{  tLe  CommiesioD,  Brran^mg  them  in  Chronological  order,  10  ssto  have  ib* 
whole  Coaiiai*iDn  in  fall  view. 

t  The  ChDioh  and  the  World,  p.  880. 
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eacxi&ea,  then  are  priests  duly  ^>pouited  to  officiate ;  that  only  Uuice 
priests  ore  dulj  Bfpomted  who  come  in  the  line  of  Apostolio  lucoesBum  ; 
thai  Boae  bat  thon  who  receive  the  aacrament  from  the  hands  of  tiu^  ' 
dulj-appoiuted  prieothood  are  in  the  Church  of  Chrut,  or  have  au^er- 
taintf  of  obtaining  aalvatioa ;  and  lastly,  that  the  gemu  of  all  these 
doctriBei  are  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolio  Commission, 

Kow,  one  may  well  ask  with  some  feelings  of  anxietf  and  astonish- 
ment, how  in  the  world  such  a  stupendous  airay  of  ptieetjy  dogmas  can  he 
detected  in  or  evolved  from  the  brief  and  umple  Apostolio  Commission  1 

Jt  sorel;  wi}!  be  well  to  try  to  aoooimt  for  this.  Xf  all  such  preten- 
sHMU  to  priestly  power  he  found  to  be  valid,  bj  all  means  let  us  acluiow- 
ledge  them.  Bat  if  not,  let  us  compel  those  who  assume  such  power  to 
8«j  by  what  authority  Uiey  teach  these  things,  and  if  satisfactory  proof 
of  legitimate  authority  be  not  fbrtJiconiing,  let  ua  not  heslt&te  to 
denounce  and  decry  all  such  ghostly  pretensiomi,  as  impious  attempts 
to  trample  free  Protestant  peoples  uader  the  galling  yoke  of  an 
arrogant  and  designing  priesthood,  from  which  our  fathers  emancipated 
tbemselves  with  toil  and  teMv  and  blood,  whereby  tbey  ItA  as  a  priee- 
less  heritage  of  freedom,  light,  and  truth  ! 

In  locking  utto  tMa  -queeyon,  there  is  one  iMjniry  whitdi  meets  ns  at 
tha  oatset — ria..  What  is  the  -true  standard  of  t^peal  t  Is  it  the  Sew 
Teatanent  alnae,  or  is  it  the  Hew  Testamskt  phu  anything  sbe  ] 

Xf  we  were  dealing  with  (avowed)  Ronuuusts  in  ocmtroven^,  eur  qnea- 
tioB  voold  be,  Is  titc  New  Testanant  the  ade  standard  of  iaitk  ^ 
nutten  ef  ChriatiaB  dootrine,  or  mqr  we  oall  in.  also  tndition,  as  ».«>- 
ordiBate  authority  with  Boripture  t 

Bui  ^ie  is  not  ^utetly  the  caea  with  the  Bitualist^  or  irt  iaaat  w>t& 
the  best  (tf  Ihem.  Though  some  of  them  are  as  heretical  ai  Boataaiste 
themselves,  yet  othen  are  not.  Dr.  Pusey  oontenda  that  in  coatteH  of 
doctrine  the  Word  of  Qod  is  onr  sole  authority  j  but  he,  and  thoae  of 
Hte  BitoaliBta  who  ate  with  him  oa  this  point,  would  say  that  traditioB 
is  a  guide  in  matters  of  rite  and  cereniDny,  and  that  it  is  soiFiceafale  ^^wl 
even  autiioritative  as  an  interpreter  of  Boriptum  Now  though  ai^ite 
material  m^t  be  addooed  from  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  to  ^ow  that 
many  cf  tiie  Ritualists  go  mnoh  further  than  this,  yet  ocmoeding  to  then 
all  -we  can,  and  recognising  avowed  wiUingnesa  to  teat  all  things  1:^  the 
Bcriptuies,  there  will  cecoBarily  come  up  two  queetions,  which  we  eannot 
help  patting  to  them,  via.  i^ 

What  authority  ia  there  in  8criptare  for  tha  deetrmes  which  yoti 
afiirm  to  Ke  beneath  the  BItnal  t    And 

What  authority  is  there  ia  Scripture  fur  making  the  eKpression  et 
Christian  doctrfaia  hiatrionio  or  ^leatoical ! 

Oat  of  these  two  queetious  eonie  the  two  advene  positions,  —  ?'^ 
profess  to  find  authority  in  Beripture  foe  these  tbinga,  aoeordm^  to  M« 
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ligM  by  which  thry  tnterjnret  it.  W»  do  not  fiad  authority  in  Boripture 
for  these  things,  according  to  tkt  ligkt  by  which  wa  interpret  it. 

Then,  of  coui'se,  oomea  thia  important  question  :  "Bj  vhat  light  shHll 
we  interpret  Scriptore  t  Shall  we  let  Sotiptun  bo  its  own  interpreter 
to  the  reverent  and  inqniring  mind,  under  the  guidance  and  teadiing 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  shall  Scripture  be  interpreted  bj  the  light  of 
the  sft^ngs  and  doings  of  the  Church  in  ssbaeqaent  ages  1  In  other 
words,  shall  we  bring  tradition  to  light  np  Scripture,  or  shall  we  w,j 
that  Scripture  shines  by  its  own  light  1 

We  propose  to  take  np  the  latter  positiou — viz.,  the  New  Tectament 
the  sole  and  sufficient  goide  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Apostolio  Com- 
nufltrion. 

Iiithel»iefspaoewi&iawhichonr  remarks  must  be  compressed  we  can 
do  little  more  than  hint  at  what  might  be  said  in  defence  of  this  position. 


There  is  soffident  light  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  as  a  whole,  for  it  to  be 
ita  own  interpreter. 

The  Word  of  Qod  ia  pre-eminently  addressed  to  the  people.  The  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  the  words  of  the  Propheta,  the  Psalms,  the  words  of 
Christy  and  the  letters  of  His  Apostles,  were  addressed  to  the  masses, 
and  intended  for  them.  They  are  bo  couched  as  to  show  that  they 
aie  for  the  many,  not  only  for  the  few.  The  Book,  indeed,  is  its  own 
witness  to  itselt  There  were  under  the  Jewish  economy,  men  who 
undertook  to  interpret  the  law,  and  cruel  work  they  made  of  it,  Jesus 
Ohris^  with  His  Divine  Hand,  tore  away  the  ooverings  by  which  they 
had  concealed  the  law,  under  the  pretence  of  being  its  expositors. 
Christ's  words,  too,  were  plain  enough.  Publicans  and  sinnerB  gathered 
in  oowde  to  hear  Him.  He  promised  to  guide  His  Apostles  into  uU 
trot^,  so  that  ih«y  might  teach  the  people.  The  people  understood  the 
Aportles'  words.  Xot  the  rich  [only,  but  the  poor  and  the  illiterate, 
rushed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  rejoiced  in  its  blessings,  with 
"a  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  I"  Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the 
testimony  of  all  ogee  to  the  Book  shining  by  it*  own  light  Men  have 
understood  it.  They  do  understand  it.  The  little  child  reads  its  pages 
and  leaps  for  joy.  The  broken  heart  is  mode  whole,  and  the  sad  heari) 
cheered  by  the  words  of  this  precious  Book.  jVtany  a  cottsger  has  sung  : 
"  Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song  intiiia  house  of  my  pilgrimage.  Unless 
Thy  law  had  been  my  delight,  I  should  then  have  perished  in  my  afflic- 
tion 1 "  Scarcely  a  page  of  the  Book  is  there  on  which  has  not  ialleu  the 
penitent's  tear  of  sorrow  as  be  has  wept  o'er  his  sins,  or  the  mourner's 
tear  of  joy  as  he  has  found  there  Uie  balm  for  his  wounds.  And 
besides,  of  all  the  books  that  ever  earth  has  known,  nono  like  this  con  be 
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tnuulated  into  every  language  under  UMven,  It — it  alo&fr— hw  anb* 
dued  the  Barbarian,  iiio  Bcytkian,  tbe  bond  and  the  free ;  ah  1  and  at 
MRdagascar,  it  was  w/ien  human  Uaohera  had  betn  drivM  from  the 
itlanri,  that  the  Book,  the  Book  alone,  did  the  work ;  jea,  the  n^ghttMt 
vork  was  done  when  human  Toioe  vaa  still,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
breathed  through  the  Book  upon  the  people,  and  Ihetuanda  weie  tnuu< 
lated  into  "marrelloiis  light !" 

II. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  word  of  God  in  general,  is  true  of  the 
Apostolic  Commission  in  particular. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  phrases  in  the  'Apostolio  Com- 
minion  which  need  some  light  thi-owu  upon  them :  eg.,  "  Whose  aowtr 
sins  je  remit,"  Ao. ;  but  we  contend  that  all  the  light  which  we  require 
ii  fimnd  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament. 

1.  There  is  in  the  Commissioii  itself  a  limit,  within  which  all  inter- 
pretaticm  most  be  confined.  "Teaching  them  ...  all  things  what- 
■oerer  I  have  commanded  you."  "  He  shall  teach  you  all  things  .  .  . 
vtutaoerer  I  Lave  said  unto  you  ;"  from  whence  we  gather  that,  within 
the  compass  of  our  Lord's  teaching,  there  were  the  germs  ot  what 
Apostles  should  teach. 

2.  Xbeie  was,  too,  on  the  i>art  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  -very  distinct  promise 
thit  the  Apostles  would  be  guided  by  the  Spirit  into  "  all  the  truth." 

3.  The  Apostles  claim  to  have  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit.  By  virtue  of 
the  authority  th^  have  received  from  Christ,  they  ordain  elders  in  all 
dtorches,  Uiey  censure  whatever  is  not  in  accordance  with  their  custom  ; 
while  in  minute  matters  on  which  they  have  received  no  eammaiMl- 
meut  of  the  Lord,  they  merely  give  their  judgment,  without  imposii^ 
sught,  either  one  way  or  other. 

4.  There  is  in  the  Now  Testament  a  wide  scope  allowed  ni^  over  which 
ve  can  range,  to  see  how  this  Commission  was  interpreted  by  Apostles, 
sad  by  the  churches  under  their  care.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  disoonrsee, 
hsd  said  enough  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  Hew  Ttstament  dispensation  ; 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Chnrch,  of  appeals  to  the  Church,  of  two  or  three 
nieeting  in  His  name^  of  a  Chureh  divinely  established,  over  which  the 
gstee  of  hell  should  not  prevail  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  see 
churches  founded,  some  by  Apostles,  and  otheis  by  private  Christians  j 
*e  see  communities  gathered  at  Jerusalem,  Corinth,  Athens,  Philippi, 
Theesalonica,  and  Bome.  We  can  tell  what  was  the  burden  of 
Apostolic  preaching,  and  what  the  gist  of  Apostolic  work ;  we  can  see 
&om  the  working  of  Church  life  whether  men  acted  as  if  the  Apostolic 
Commisrion  was  for  Apostles  alone,  or  whether  it  gave  a  warrant  to 
sDj  man  full  of  the  Spirit  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ.  We 
we  the  officers  of  the   Chureh — what  they  were^  and  how  thi7  were 
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diosen.  When  yn  tnm  to  the  Epistles,  we  gatber  from  them  the  organiza- 
tion, the  cliacipline,  the  datj,  itnd  the  danger  of  Christian  churches. 
Wo  soo  ag^n  and  again  how  the  power  of  the  Chnroh  ia  vested  ih 
itself,  that  each  Chnrch  is,  in  fact,  a  aelf-goveming  body.  We  have, 
too,  four  broad,  distinctire  prindplea  which  are  ever  to  be  recognised — 
"  Givilig  none  oflfenee ;"  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order  ;** 
"  Let  all  things  be  done  to  edifying  ;"  and  "  Do  all  things  to  the  glory  of 
God."  Then,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  we  have  tmmistakable 
evidence  of  the  separateness  of  the  ohnrches  in  Asia,  each  with  its  own 
"angei,"  its  own  dangers,  exceltencies,  and  feults  ;  ahowing  na  that  tiiey 
were  separate  societies,  nnited  only  by  the  one  bond  of  Christian  love, 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  same  Lord  1  Thxa  have  we  opportunity  of  witnem- 
iag,  in  towns,  citiet^  and  provlnocfl,  the  practieal  wtnUng  of  the  Apostolic 
Oommiasion. 

1  fi.  There  are,  too,  in  these  Episties,  directions  to  be  attended  to  in 
tbe  sncoeeding  i^.  "  The  same  oonunit  tiion  to  fklthfiil  men,  able  to 
teach  others  also."  Xor  b  there  in  one  of  the  Books  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment the  least  hint  of  more  light  after  Apostolic  timea  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Books  are  constantly  pointing  to  more  light  ahead.  Onr  Lord  Jeans 
tells  the  disciples  tiiat  they  shall  have  more  troth  when  He  is  gone.  But 
with  Him,  this  onward  pointing  to  inci-easing  light  ceases  altt^ethta-. 
Apostles  never  once  intimate  that  any  f\dler  development  of  tmth  is  to 
follow  thein. 

Stin  there  are  glances  onward  : — many,  very  many.  I^anl  glaneea 
ftwward,  and  says,  "  Of  yonr  own  selves,  shall  men  arise,  speaking  per- 
veree  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them."  So  does  Peter — *'There 
shall  oone,  in  the  last  days,  scoffers."  Bo  does  John^"  Beloved,  believe 
not  every  spiritj"  &o.  In  all  after-timea,  men  were  to  be  bronght  to  the 
one  test,  "  If  any  obey  not  onr  word  by  this  epiMle,  note  that  man,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  him,  that  he  may  be  ashamed." 

Kot  only  are  there  many  fears  expressed  about  corruptions  creeping 
in ;  tm  tea  thtm  there.  In  Galntin,  in  Thessalonica,  in  Oorinth,  in 
Oolosse,  the  churches  needed  all  the  warning  and  lashiug  severity  of  the 
Apostles  dnring  their  lifetime  to  keep  them  right.  TftTio  would  think 
them  safe  exponents  of  Apostolic  teatihiog,  when  Apostles  were  gone  to 
Heaven)  See,  too,  the  Seven  Chnrches  in  Asia.  Ephesus,  with  its 
declining  love  ;  Fergamos,  with  its  Balaamites  ;  Thyntira,  with  Jezebel ; 
Sardis,  dead;  Laodicea,  lukewarm — five  chnrohes  out  of  the  seven  in 
which  corruption  already  finds  a  home.  Who  would  venture  forth  into 
such  ecclesiastical  life  as  this,  to  get  a  tiner  interpretation  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Commission  tbnn  is  to  be  gained  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  t 

6.  Nor  should  we  leave  it  unnoticed  that  the  tendency  of  the  Coloesian 
church  was  to  human  ordinnnces,  to  rite  and  ceremony,  and  that  on  this 
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tha  Ajkutle  grQiutda  serioos  complaint  Kow,  if  we  mnitot  tmit  Apoitol  io 
cburclies,  wLo  could  tnut  nnf  othets  t  The  nion  «e  look  iato  tbia,  the 
grmtH  does  the  peiil  appear  of  looking  one  whit  further  than  Aportolta 
tMohuLg  lor  the  true  rendering  of  the  Apostolic  OommisBion. 

7.  The  Holy  Ghoet  bo  filled  the  Apoatlea  aa  to  cause  them,  in  fonnding 
the  chnrchee,  to  act  according  to  a  Divine  pattern,  which  is  simple  nnd 
plain  in  itself,  and  does  not  need  the  elucidation  of  any  after-age  to  make 
it  more  plun  and  clear.  That  the  firat  churches  were  independent  of 
each  other,  having  their  elders  aiul  deMons,  aabject  only  to  the  Lord 
JesDs,  (loosing  their  officers,  expelling  their  offenders,  is  clear  as  it  well 
can  be.  Those  who  find  themselveB  hampered  by  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  for  which  Scripture  has  no  support,  may  ho  compelled  to 
aj^Kal  to  tradition  as  a  coordinate  or  subordinate  authority,  as  tho 
case  may  be,  and  to  cloak  over  the  guilt  of  adding  to  God's  words 
by  the  theory  of  "  development."  But  for  us,  who  try  to  frame  our 
Church  polity  directly  after  the  Apoatolio  model,  we  find  all  we  need 
in  the  pag^  of  the  Kew  Testament.  We  know  Apostles  caught  the 
spirit  of  their  Lord.  They  were  "  Baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wiA  fire."  They  pi-eached  and  prayed,  they  governed  and  reproved,  in 
the  power  of  the  Spirit 

It  ne«d8  but  for  our  churches,  too,  to  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  mem- 
ben  of  chnrches  formed  after  the  Apostolic  plan,  to  bear  about  with  them 
Apostolic  fire  :  and  then  such  churches  would,  of  themselves,  be  the  beat 
assertion  that  we  have  light  enough  in  the  New  Testament  page.  After 
all,  this  practical  proof  will  be  worth  all  the  arguments  in  the  world. 
What  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Ritualist  1  To  tell  on  the  mnsscs. 
Let  as  by  pureuess.  by  knowledge,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  un- 
feigned, by  the  Word  of  Truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  pi-ove  that  we 
have  all  we  want  in  the  New  Testament,  This  ailment  is  open  to 
us.  If  we  let  the  Kitnalist  do  more  with  "  tradition  "  than  we  without 
it,  what  wonder  if  a  purer  theory  is  put  to  shame  by  a  feebler  practice  J 
Yes,  we  repeat  it ;  this  practical  proof  of  Now  Testament  sufficiency  ia 
one  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  which  is  open  to  us  all !  When 
eharehea,  guided  by  the  Word  of  God  only,  are  mighty  through  God  to 
tbe  pulling  down  of  strongholds,  when  they  make  new  aggressions  on  tho 
citadels  of  sin  and  bring  their  ramparts  cmmbling  to  tho  ground,  when, 
with  the  New  Testament  alone  to  guide  them,  men  are  seen  pure  in 
hearty  holy  in  life,  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Qhoet^  who  would  dare  to  say  they  cannot  interpret  its 
meaniugt  Do  we  ask  for  such  prooftl  We  have  them.  They  stand 
out  on  the  page  of  history  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  times.  This  one 
Book  has  done  tremendous  execution  in  the  liands  of  men  whom  the 
world  despised.  No  men  have  been  so  mighty  !n  the  world  as  the  men 
of  One  Book.    Thhi  one  Book,  without  tradition's  aid,  haa  shaken  tlio 
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Fapw^  to  ita  centre  ]  will  do  it  agiiin ;  is  doing  it  now  '.  It  oaks  no 
foreign  aid.  It  needo  no  human  light.  "  'Tis  a  lamp  to  onr  feet,  a  light 
to  our  path."  It  ahinea  b/  ita  own  light,  for,  like  the  temple  it  opens  to 
our  Ttew,  "  the  gloiy  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  Light 
thei-eof  1" 


®n  domestic  WLotsi}i9. 

BY   OEOKOS  BIUTH,  D.D. 


HouaEHOLD  prayer  is  on  important  part  of  family  religion,  and  a  blessed 
means  of  maintaining  and  extending  the  spirit  of  Chriatiaiuty  in  the 
dwellings  where  it  constantly  obtains.  It  i^,  indeed,  true  that  the 
obligation  to  its  exercise  is  not  stated  so  directly  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  are  the  injunctions  respecting  private  and  public  prayers  ;  for 
in  reference  to  the  one  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  to  enter  our  closet, 
and  pray  to  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven ;  and  in  relation  to  the  other 
we  are  told  by  an  Apostle  not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
tc^ether.  The  duty  appears,  therefore,  to  rest  rather  on  general  prin- 
ciples than  on  any  express  precept ;  yet  its  reasonableness  and  import- 
ance are  ao  jjalpable  as  strongly  to  commend  it  to  those  heads  of  fitmiliea 
who  desii-o  to  glorify  Qod,  and  to  realize  His  blessing  iu  their  domestic 
constitution.  • 

It  was  the  recorded  'resolution  of  an  individual,  distinguished  alike 
by  philanthropy  and  piety,  that  wherever  he  pitched  hia  tent  in  the 
jonmey  of  life,  he  would  rear  an  altar.  This  determination  was  in 
harmony  olike  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  revelation.  In  tribes 
involved  in  heathenism  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  has  been 
found,  at  least  occasionally,  a  dim  recognition  of  the  duty  in  the  worship 
of  household  goda.  Under  the  earlier  dispensations  of  revealed  religion 
much  attention  was  paid  to  family  devotion.  Abraham  was  distinguished 
by  the  maintenance  of  household  piet^y  ;  and  Joshua  resolved  that  be 
and  his  house  would  serve  the  Lord.  David  returned  from  the  public 
servioe  of  Jehovah  to  bless  his  household,  and  one  of  the  Fsalois  was  com* 
posed  byhim  on  occasion  of  his  dedicating  his  house  to  God.  Christianity, 
by  its  biq)tisms  of  households,  and  by  its  iDJuncttoos  to  show  piety  at 
home,  has  sanctified  the  domestic  compact  aud  placed  its  disciples  beyond 
that  threatening  of  Divine  displeasure,  which  is  to  rest  on  the  fumiliea 
who  call  not  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

The  practice  of  domestic  worship  has  happily  subidated  in  every  pei-iod 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  godly  men  who  effected  the  great  reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Puritans  who  followed  in  their 
Bt^ps,  and  built  np  the  Church  on  the  foundation  they  laid,  cooscien- 
tionalj  practijied  and  earnestly  enforced  it.     This  was  a  bisach  of  their 
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condoct  for  wMcK  they  iaoarred  the  rldionle  of  ft  caroler  atid  ungodly 
Torld.  Still  thoy  regarded  it  as  an  inseparable  appendage  of  trae  piety, 
and  would  have  required  no  farther  proot  of  irreligion  in  a  family  than 
tbe  absence  of  domestic  prayras.  The  well-kooim  refbnnatioit  efieoted 
by  Uie  iabonra  of  good  Biobard  Baxter,  in  the  town  of  Kidderminster, 
wu  largely  promoted  and  clearly  indicated  by  Ma  conferences  with  the 
funiliee  of  his  pariah,  and  by  the  establishment  of  domestic  worship  in 
tbeir  dwellings.  He  s&ys  in  bis  own  simple,  beautiful  way,  "  On  the 
Lord's  day  there  was  no  disorder  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  bat  you  might 
IiBtr  a  hnndred  families  singing  psalms  and  repeating  sermons  as  you 
passed  through  them.  Wbea  I  came  thither  first,  there  was  about  one 
&mtly  in  a  street  that  worshipped  Qod  and  called  on  His  name,  and  when  I 
came  away  there  were  some  streets  where  there  waa  not  one  poor  family  in 
(lie  side  that  did  not  so,  and  that  did  not  by  profesnng  serious  godliness 
gi?^e  ns  hopes  of  their  sincerity."  It  is  thought  by  many  pereons  that 
the  practice  of  family  wombip  is  not  so  constantly  and  earnestly  main- 
tuned  by  ns  as  it  was  by  our  pious  forefnthers.  The  intellectual  activity 
"t  the  age,  the  keen  competition  of  conuuercinl  pursuits,  the  numerous 
cilU  on  Cluriatian  ministers  and  laymen  for  religious  services  &om  home, 
sre  all  more  or  leas  unfrieadly  to  the  cultivation  of  family  religion  and 
domestic  -worship  ;  and  these  things  in  many  cases,  it  is  feared,  lead  to 
the  n^lect  of  honsehold  devotion.  If  there  be  truth  in  this  supposition, 
it  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  may  well  awaken  concern  and  prompt 
to  immediate  improvement. 

The  practice  of  morning  and  evening  family  prayer  commends  itself 
to  our  judgment  and  feelings  by  its  reasonable  nature  and  numerous 
tdvant^es.  By  this  act  we  sodally  recognise  Ood  aa  the  Author  of 
■II  temporal  and  spiritnal  blessings.  It  is  a  uatnral  and  necessary 
acknowledgment  of  the  dependence  of  families  upon  Him,  and  of  the 
imiumerable  obligations  they  are  under  to  His  goodness.  Through  its 
instrumentality  correct  hnpressions  of  the  nature  and  value  of  religion 
are  conveyed  to  children,  to  servants,  and  to  strangers  occasionally 
within  the  gate.  The  constant  recurrence  of  the  hour  of  prayer  must, 
vith  its' accompanying  instmctloa,  increase  the  religions  knowledge  of 
the  young  and  inexperienced.  Invalids,  and  persons  who  are  prevented 
by  domestic  duties  from  a  regular  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of 
the  Church,  are  by  its  means,  to  some  extent,  GompenEat«d  for  the  priva- 
tioQ.  Personal  comfort  and  domestic  order  are  alike  promoted  by  the 
exercise.  The  nameless  distinctions  of  character  and  varieties  of  temper 
iu  a  household  are  subdued  and  brought  gently  into  harmony  in  mutnal 
prayer.  Morning  and  nightly  prayer,  aa  it  has  been  well  ob9cr\-ed  by 
the  late  Robert  Hall,  "  will  serve  as  au  edge  aud  border  to  preserve  the 
vcb  of  life  fi-om  unravelling ;  it  will  tend  to  keep  everything  in  its 
proper  place,  and  naturally  introduce  a  similar  regularity  into  other  em- 
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plofments."  At  tho  fkinilj  altar  the  difficulties  and  sorrows  of  life  are 
sanctified ;  gratitude  for  daily  mercies  is  excited ;  tlie  bonds  of  social 
attaohment  are  strengtliened  ;  and  a  liolj  influence  is  shed  over  all  tlie 
relations  and  engagements  of  the  family,  which  renders  it,  in  a  humble 
dt^ree,  a  type  of  tbo^&mily  in  heaven. 

In  various  ways  the  exercise  must  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  those 
who  participate  in  it.  Here,  beyond  doitbt,  the  father  of  the  household 
appears  in  tils  appropriate  character  as  the  head  of  a  little  separate  com- 
munity, governed  by  laws  independent  of  foreign  control,  and  only 
accountable  to  bis  redeeming  Lord,  who  is  the  God  of  the  families  of 
all  the  earth.  In  that  capacity  as  a  patriarch  he  intercedes  for  all  the 
membeia  of  his  domestic  circle,  and  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
interest  in  all  that  afiects  their  weliare.  As  a  wise  man,  he  will  not 
fiul  to  remember  that  those  who  are  the  witnesses  of  his  devotions  are 
likewise  the  observers  of  his  conduct.  They  wilt  read  and  interpret 
hia  prayers  in  the  light  of  his  actions,  and  he  may  learn  from  Uieir 
daily  inspectioa  what  manner  of  person  he  onght  to  be  in  the  futhfnl 
discharge  of  domestic  duties. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  household  devotion  which  is  often  intensi- 
fied by  a  number  of  interesting  circumstances  belonging  to  the  ever- 
varying  htstoiy  of  the  family.  He  who  conducts  its  devotions  aright  will 
not  fail  to  allude  to  Uie  more  striking  incidents  of  daily  life,  whether  of 
a  pleasing  or  of  a  painful  kind,  and  seek  to  derive  from  these  the  appro- 
priate utterances  of  gTatitnde,*or  of  calm  submission  to  the  Divine  will. 
At  such  seasons,  the  parent,  whether  father  or  mother,  is  invested,  to  a 
child  with  unearthly  features,  doubly  sacred,  not  only  as  the  natural 
Iiead,  bat  as  the  spiritual  advocate  and  instructor ;  invested  not  onlj 
with  parental  authority,  bat  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Becollectiooa 
of  some  of  these  hallowed  saasoua  of  family  worship  have  often  followed 
the  youthful  wanderer  from  his  father's  house  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  terminated  in  a  return  to  Christ  It  was  the  deliberate  convictioa 
of  Matthew  Henry — a  conviction  shared  by  many  godly  men — that  if 
domestic  worship  were  more  what  it  ought  to  be,  conversion,  as  a  rule, 
would  occur  not  in  our  congregations,  but  in  our  families.  We  should 
then  have  a  church  in  the  house.  Our  sons  would  be  as  plants  grown 
up  in  their  yoath,  and  our  daughters  as  comer-stones,  polished  after  €be 
umilitude  of  a  palace. 

Teiy  much  of  the  benefit  of  family  worship  may  be  lost  by  an  injudi- 
cious manner  of  conducting  It.  This  should  be  carefully  avoided.  All 
nnnataralness  and  aflected  mannerism  ought  to  be  shunned.  Some  good 
people,  both  in  the  social  meeting  for  prayer,  and  at  the  family  altar,  the 
moment  they  begin  to  pray,  employ  a  mournful  tone  and  lugubrious 
method  which  may  readily  induce  indifiereace  and  aversion,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  young.     Some  prayers  become  wearisome  by  th«ar  lei^fth 
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md  nmaenras  repetdtiDiiB.  These  evila  can  readily  be  aroided.  Kovliere 
s&aald  prayer  bo  happier  than  in  the  domestic  aanotuary,  so  aa  to  teach 
thane  who  joia  ih  it,  that  the  waya  of  religion  arc  ways  of  pleaaantncsf^ 
and  all  her  paths,  paths  of  peace.  The  Scriptures  to  be  read  at  family 
wecship  ahoQld  be  carefully  selectod,  so  as  to  make  them  profitable. 
Whve  the  Bible  is  read  consecutiTcly  through,  as  it  is  in  some  families 
the  reading  should  be  dirersified  by  taking  the  Old  Testament  genei-ally 
for  oae  part  of  the  day,  and  the  Kew  Testament,  with  the  Book  o( 
Psalms,  for  the  other.  Certain  portions  from  the  former  may  well  be 
omitted,  aa  not  suitable  for  domestic  worship,  or  as  containing  words  and 
allusions  ^hich,  in  our  received  version,  admirable  as  it  is  in  general,  are 
not  well  adapted  to  edification.  If  oomments  or  reflections  be  read,  they 
may  judidonsly  be  selected  from  the  reflections  of  Job  Orton,  or  the 
family  expositor  of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  but  in  each  case  they  should  be  brief 
and  pointed.  All  the  persons  expected  to  join  in  the  worship  should  be 
famished  with  a  c(^y  of  the  Bible,  so  that  the  eye  may  follow  the 
Riding,  and  assist  the  mind  is  comprehending  its  meaning.  The  service 
may  be  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  a  hymn,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  a 
short  service  of  song.  It  requires  but  an  ordinary  amount  of  diligent 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  domestic  worship  to  make  it  at 
once  ftttntctiTe  and  usefiiL 

There  are  many  penons  who  admit  the  obligations  and  advantages  of 
Eamily  prayer,  but  who  yet  live  in  its  n^lect,  and  attempt  to  justify  Uie 
omiesdon  by  pUosible^  though  insufficient  pleas.  The  want  of  time, 
mraidat  the  multitude  of  their  worldly  avocation^  is  pleaded  by  some. 
But  they  may  well  be  reminded  that  the  time  absolutely  necessaiy  for 
Hua  exercise  is,  indeed,  very  small.  The  common  adage  says,  "  Prayer 
and  provender  binder  no  man  ;"  and  this  witness  is  true.  For  a  &mily 
to  b^;ia  the  day  with  Qod,  is  to  eoonomise  time  through  its  after  hours, 
and  seonre  tiiat  blessing  which  maketh  rich.  But  even  if  it  were  other* 
wiw^  it  would  be  mournful  to  think  that  time  can  be  found  for  business 
and  recreation,  for  friendship  and  pleasnre,  and  none  be  allotted  to  the 
service  of  the  Trinns  God  of  our  salvation. 

The  want  of  ability  is  not  nnfroquently  mentioned  as  a  reason  for 
this  n^leot.  In  some  cases,  there  might  be  weight  in  this  plea,  if 
domestic  wonhip  always  demanded  extemporary  prayer,  but  it  does 
not  Excellent  fbnns  c^  devotion,  expressive  of  the  wants  and  desires 
of  Christian  fitmilies,  aboond  in  our  d&y,  and  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  where  anch  help  is  needed.  Objections  against  tiieir  use 
have  been  urged,  yet  it  is  obviously  desirable  to  offer  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  to  Ood  with  the  assistance  &ey  furnish,  rather  than  to 
live  in  the  total,  or  even  occasional  neglect  of  family  devotion.  But 
for  thtax  kelpy  the  unavoidable  absence  from  home  of  the  only 
indiridnal  c)^>able  of  offering  extemporaneoufl  supplication  would  leave 
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the  honaehold  for  a  time  misapplied  witt  this  means  of  giace.  By 
the  nse  of  audi  aids,  the  habit  of  free  prayer  may  be  gradually  acquired. 
Many  who  hare  b^uti  "with  a  form,  have  beea  able,  a^er  a  tim^  to 
introduce  brief  petitiona  of  their  own,  and,  eventnally,  to  lead  the 
derotiooR  of  the  family  without  precomposed  prayers,  with  pleasure  to 
themselves  aad  profit  to  their  fellow-worahippera.  The  Spirit  of  God 
likewise  helpeth  our  infirmities. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  kind  of  false  shame  on  the  part  of  some  which 
prevent  their  undertaking  the  work.  They  have  so  long  neglected  it 
that  they  scarcely  know  how  to  begin.  They  are  unwilling  to  meet  the 
surprise  and  curiosity  which  its  commencement  would  awaken.  We  can 
sympathise,  to  a  given  extent,  with  this  feeling,  while  we  would  aid  any 
reader  of  this  appeal  in  the  endeavour  to  subdue  it.  Remember  the  triid 
will  be  of  short  duration,  and  that  which  at  first  may  awaken  astonish- 
ment will  probably  soon  turn  to  delight  There  is  no  need  for  shame  in 
doing  right,  and  if  reproach  should  undeservedly  fall  upon  you  £com  the 
thoughtless  and  pro&ne,  bind  it  as  a  diadem  about  your  brow.  The 
Saviour  was  not  ashamed  of  yon,  be  not  you  ashamed  of  Him.  If  He 
were  now  upon  earth,  and  you  could  avail  yourself  of  His  presence,  how 
cordially  would  you  welcome  Him  to  your  dwelling  I  How  thankful 
you  would  be  for  His  salutation  and  benediction,  as  He  came  and 
departed  1  With  ^ual  zeal  and  gratitude  invoke  His  spiritual  presence^ 
Say,  with  the  Fealmiat,  "  I  will  behave  myself  wisely  in  a  perfect  way ; 
O,  when  wilt  Thou  come  unto  me  !"  A  new  year  is  a  time  for  new 
resolves.  Let  this  be  yourA,  "  hfine  shall  be  a  worshipping  family."  As 
you  finish  this  page,  resolutely  determine,  "I  will  not  go  up  to  my  bed, 
nor  ^ve  sleep  to  mine  eyes  till  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  Lord,  a  habita- 
tion for  the  mighty  Ood  of  Jacob."  Let  your  own  home^  henoefbrth,  to 
be  dearer  to  you  than  ever,  be  that  place  of  Hie  rest. 
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Gbbat  boldness  of  speech  towards  Ood  has  always  eharaoteriEed  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  eritioal  eras  of  the  spiritual  hiftoij  of  mankind. 
Men  for^  at  snoh  times  something  of  their  formal  rererenoe  in  their 
intense 'earnestness  {  they  speak  of  the  cause  of  Ood  as  a  cause  which  they 
have  made  their  own,  and  which  He  is  bound  to  come,  tn  no  nnoerfaun 
tona  and  with  no  lingering  steps,  to  aid.  Lnther  told  the  Lord  with 
familiar  boldness,  that  if  He  wanted  His  Church  eared  for  He  most  come 
to  look  to  it  Himself,  for  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  burden  of  it.  Abra- 
ham, when  the  awful  question  of  the  doom  of  Sodom  was  trembling  in  the 
balaaoe,  ventured  to  remind  God  of  His  mercy,  as  though  He  had  forgotten 
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it.  Hoaea,  wIlch  the  Kvenging  itrord  wu  iwingiDg  over  the  camp  of  the 
lutfal  and  trutorooi  hoit,  ple&da  with  God  for  His  hononr  umong  the 
heathen,  ma  though  the  hoaonr  of  the  Moat  High  had  for  the  momect 
beoome  Hia  aerrant's  charge.  With  kindred  frKokaeaa,  the  writer  of  thia 
Aalm  tella  God  that  it  ia  time  for  Him  to  be  atirring ;  that  impiety,  Tice, 
and  wrong  are  abounding ;  that  the  ainnen  are  jabilant,  and  the  aainta 
deqiondent ;  while  the  great  adreraar;  is  seizing  holdlj  the  aceptre  of  the 
world.  The  date  of  thia  Pialm  it  nncertatn.  It  probablj  belonga  to  the 
literatareof  the  decline  and  fall;  when  the  people  were  plunging,  generation 
bj-  generation,  into  the  great  apoataey,  and  the  ibadow  of  the  triumphant 
idotatrona  powers  waa  gathering  darkly  round  the  land.  It,  like  ita  kindred 
"Faalnu  of  Aaaph,"  ia  the  work  of  a  man  of  profound,  but  rigid  piety,  ia 
an  age  when  piety  was  out  of  faahion  and  out  of  date,  aa  it  seema  to  be 
now — timet  *when  worldly  interesta  were  supreme  in  erery  man'a  esti- 
mation, and  when  worldly  policiea  had  osorped  the  plaee  of  the  aimpler 
law,  by  which  Samuel,  David,  and  laaiah  had  regulated  and  reformed  the 
Jewish  State.  There  ia  a  tlnga  of  profound  aadueta  running  through  this 
cotopoaitioo  i  and  indeed  through  all  woilis  of  a  kindred  order  composed 
in  times  in  which  a  kindred  impiety  reigns.  Aaaph  moans  out  hia  plaint 
of  the  triamph  of  the  ungodly  in  atrains  of  intents  sadnest,  though 
he  checks  the  murmur  into  which  auch  aadneas  eaaily  deepens,  hy  remem- 
bering and  reminding  hxt  fellows  of  "  the  yeara  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
ICoat  High."  Ptalm  Ixxrii.  it  a  kind  of  typical  composition  of  tbit  order ; 
the  moan  of  a  saint  when  the  times  are  too  strongly,  iteraly,  against  him 
when  nil  that  it  high,  pure,  and  heavenly  it  borne  down  before  the  pressure 
of  the  impiety,  tyranny,  and  sensuality  to  whieh  God  appears  at  auch 
timea  to  ha*e  abandoned  the  world.  It  ia  the  moan  of  a  man  who  feels 
keenly,  and  suSera  sharply,  but  who  ia  too  weak  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil ; 
who  can  only  weep  and  wail,  lacking  the  strength  to  stand  up  for  truth  and 
righteonsneta  with  a  force  which  would  make  him  a  rallying  centre  to  all 
]o«ers  of  truth  and  aerrants  of  God,  who,  like  himself,  are  struggling  hope- 
leaaly  with  the  &ooi — a  man  whose  doom  is  to  suffer,  and  at  last  it  may  he 
to  die  aa  a  victim ;  whoae  only  refuge  from  deapair  is  the  contemplation 
of  the  Divine  reign,  the  Eternal  wisdom,  the  Almighty  arm,  the  uncon- 
querable pnrpoee  and  hope  of  the  Lord. 

Men  aimilarly  overborne  by  a  flood. of  evil  and  wrong,  which  is  too 
stnmg  for  them,  and  whose  eye  cannot  fix  itself  on  the  steady  poleatar 
of  man'a  faith  and  hope  on  high,  can  only  ciy  deaperately  with  Hamlet,— 
"  The  time  is  out  of  joint.    O  onrsed  spite ! 
That  ever  I  waa  bom  to  set  it  right." 

"  II  it  time  for  7%ee,  O  Lord,  to  morh  :  for  Ihtg  have  made  void  Thy  law." 
With  auch  men  as  this  Faalmiat,  the  masterful  onset  of  the  forces  of  evil 
always  appears  like  a  withdrawing  of  the  forces  of  the  Lord  from  the 
world.  They  ean  only  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  there  has  been 
some  temporary  withdrawing  or  weakening  of  the  Divine  hand.  It  ia 
because  the  Lord  ia  slack  concerning  His  purpose  for  the  moment,  that  the 
£rQ  One  and  his  myrmidons  sweep  everything  before  them,  and  snatch  the 
sceptre  from  the  rightful  hand,  "  Arise,  Lori,  and  let  Tliine  enemies  he 
leatUred :  let  tkcm  aUo  thai  hate  -Thcejle^  before  Thee,"  ia  the  cry  of  their 
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bewildered  and  deiokte  hearts.  The  Lord  ■eems  to  them  sUok,  6agetfal, 
caielesa  of  His  honour,  negleotfU  of  His  ions.  If  Qod  would  but  ajin, 
they  thinlc,  the  ricto^  would  be  theiia  in  a  moment,  and  these  proud 
contemners  of  the  Pirine  dominion  would  be  scattered  like  the  ohaff  of  tha 
threshing-floor  before  the  storm.  "Avrate,  awake,  0  am  of  tin  Lord, 
aaake,  put  on  ttrength  eu  in  the  ancieal  dagt,  in  the  generation»  of  old" 
"  Where,  O  vhere,  it  the  gromiee  of  Hit  coming  t  toher^or«  do  SX»  eiariot 
vheel*  to  long  delay''  "It  it  timefrr  Thee,  0  Lord,  to  wort :  fbr  they  hOM 
made  void  Thy  law." 

I.  The  times  in  which  we  lire  are  times  which  atrongl;  tempt  men  who 
gather  their  impressions  fhim  the  nuface  to  utter  the  aame  complaint,  and 
malce  the  same  importnnate  appeal.  "  The  times  are  out  of  joint "  is  agaia 
the  cry — desperately  out  of  joint ;  and  need  once  more  the  risible  intep- 
position  of  the  Divine  hand.  Freaohers  and  writers  are  busy  again  with 
theii  prophecies  of  the  but  days.  We  shall  soon  hare  some  new  and 
startling  annonocement,  fixing  for  us  the  end  of  the  world.  And  men's 
minds  are  restless  and  dissatisfied.  Thej  feel  perplexed  and  bewildered, 
and  are  ready  to  listen  to  these  slonnist  cries,  and  to  persuade  tbemselvea 
that  Tery  terrible  times,  perhaps  a  battle  of  Armageddon,  is  coming  npon 
the  world.  I  hare  always  felt  about  these  prophets  of  last  days,  theae 
prochunationa  of  the  end  of  a  world,  that  there  is  a  great  sense  in  which 
they  are  nght  We  know  nothing  about  "  last  timee."  We  had  better 
"  consider  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Stoat  High,"  before  we  settle 
it  that  a  few  thousand  years  is  to  end  the  grand  experiment  for  which  earth 
and  hearen  during  myriads  of  ages  hare  been  preparing,  and  that  a  harvest 
can  yet  be  reaped  from  this  earth  of  ours,  in  which  He  who  spent  such  toil, 
tears,  and  blood,  in  the  seed-sowing,  can  see  of  the  trarail  of  His  soni,  and 
be  satisfied.  Of  course  these  are  the  "last  times."  They  stand  in  the 
order  of  the  last  and  grandest  unfolding  of  the  Divine  counsels,  the 
complete  and  final  manifestation  of  Ood's  redeeming  ^irer  and  lore. 
"  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  it  laid;"  other  Gospel  can  no 
man  preach ;  fuller  rerelation  of  the  Father  can  no  man  glre  to  the  world. 
All  times  hare  been  last  times  since  "  tn  the  end  of  the  world  "  the  incarnate 
Word  appeared,  "  fo  put  away  stn  hy  the  lacrifice  qf  Stmte^."  In  no  other 
tense  hare  we  any  right  to  talk  of  last  times,  or  to  suppose  that,  while  such 
wide  wastea  of  earth  in  Christendom  and  heathendom  are  full  of  the 
habitationB  of  emelty,  the  Lord  sees  that  the  end  of  His  merciful  work 
is  near.  But  the  prophets  of  the  end  of  a  world  are  not  so  rery  far  wrong. 
"Old  things  are  passing  away"  with  us,  aod  "all  things  are  becoming 
new,"  in  a  rery  rapid  and  marrelloua  fashion.  The  truth  is,  that  commerce 
on  the  one  hand,  and  science  on  the  other,  hare  fairly  reTolutioDixed 
our  social,  intellectual,  and  political  life.  It  is  emphatically  a  transition 
era.  Old  landmarks  are  always  ranishing;  when  we  look  back  we  aee 
them  grow  dim  in  the  distance.  But  the  time  comes  when  they  ranish 
utterly,  and  we  hare  to  explore,  not  without  sore  pains,  fears,  and  per- 
plexities, the  landmarks  of  a  new  world.  Sach  a  time  is  ou  us  now. 
Sadowa  has  been  a  kind  of  battle  of  Armageddon  for  Europe.  An  old 
system  of  things  of  which  the  Papal  throne  was  the  keystone,  fell  beforv 
the  thunder  of  that  tremendous  battle  i  and  Europe,  with  sore  piin  and 
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bevildermflnt,  liu  to  explore  k  nev  ■ettloment  of  the  whole  framework 
of  het  polttioil  life. 

Bat  it  ii  ID  the  interior  life  that  the  ihakbg  hu  been  mott  fbrmitlahle, 
ud  ths  paiplexitiea  and  dresde  abound.  Haa  commerce,  and  til  the 
wealth  and  Inxnij  which  it  brings  in  its  train,  quite  boned  all  the  nobler  life 
of  men  f  la  "  sitting  beneath  one's  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  no  man  daring  to 
make  oa  afiwd,"  the  ideal  of  a  noble  hnman  life  f  Waa  not  life  infinitely 
grander,  strouger,  more  friiitful,  when  men  had  to  fight  hard  for  their 
brief  interrala  of  pleatnre,  and  tcv  hold  their  pleaiant  places  with  armed 
hand,  readj  at  each  moment  to  defend  them  at  the  riak  of  death  P  Ii  thii 
perfect  aeenri^  of  onz  lires,  amid  thia  immenie  aapply  of  material  oomfbrC, 
stimulating  and  ennobling  F  Wbere  it  the  room  for  the  heroic  deeda  which 
stir  the  polaea  and  qoicheu  the  flow  of  the  life-blood  of  a  generationP 
And  what  is  Uiere  now,  in  onr  doll,  material,  mechanical  lires  to  kindle  the 
genioa  of  art  P  We  can  have  no  great  deeds  in  a  doll  age  like  this,  and  no 
great  works  of  immortal  art  to  enihrine  them.  The  Graces  are  dead,  the 
Muaea  are  dumb.  Base  interesta  regatate  all  man'a  relationships— and 
20  per  eent.  roonda  all  hia  cares.  So  the  Jeremiad  rani.  And  where — and 
thia  ia  a  deeper  and  sadder  matter — where  ia  the  aimple  faith  which  our 
aneestora  held  fast  throngh  bonds  and  death;  the  clear,  firm  a«sarance, 
diis  ia  the  Divine  Word,  Ood's  Trath — "Here  stand  I,  and  can  do  no 
other,  God  help  me  !"  Is  an;  faith  like  that,  so  pure,  so  calm,  so  strong 
yet  extant  in  our  worldP  "  Wial  it  truth,"  is  the  cry  everywhere.  Who 
dares  say  that  he  is  snre  even  of  the  Divine  Word  P  Every  aaored  belief  is 
aaaailed  by  a  battery  of  argument,  about  which,  let  me  say,  those  are  most 
banquil  in  spirit  who  leaat  measure  its  power.  Every  path  of  duty  is 
beset  by  a  thouaaad  donbta,  every  law  of  morality  by  a  thouBand  quali- 
fications. Certunty  seems  to  be  undermined  everywhere ;  and  the  victorioui 
philosophy  ia  the  philosophy  which  aesures  us  that  we  know  nothing  and 
ewi  Imow  nothing  which  ia  not  fairly  within  the  range  of  the  daily  expe> 
rienee  of  our  livea.  What  meaning  hai  such  a  Fsalm  aa  this  for  such 
a  generation  F  Does  any  one  believe  it — can  any  one,  up  to  the  advance 
of  the  times  as  it  is  called,  attach  anything  of  an  honpBt  meaning  to  each 
wwda  M"Oh!  how  I  Wee  7^y  laie  I  it  u  my  meditation  all  the  daj/,"  or  hear 
them  without  a  touch  of  pity  or  even  of  scornF  Thia  ia  the  advanced 
•chooL  And  then,  beneath  all  this,  deeper,  darker,  sadder  than  all,  Ja  the 
oaoral  condition  of  society— the  miseries,  the  wrongs,  the  tortures,  which, 
even  in  the  homes  built  to  shelter  them,  we  inflict  upon  our  poor.  With 
ths  Old  Testament  legialation  open  before  us,  with  the  New  Testament 
inapiration  to  quicken  our  charity,  we  suffer  patiently  the  wretched  outcasta 
of  our  civiliaation,  by  myriads,  to  endure  hardships,  pangs,  nay  even 
tonnents,  the  mere  sight  of  which,  could  we  get  our  eye  on  them,  would 
aicken  na ;  while  how  many  more  myriads  of  wretched  ones,  in  sheer 
knror  of  it  all,  hide  away  their  miseries  from  the  eye  of  our  charity, 
asd  pray  our  tender  mercies  to  let  them  alone  to  die  at  any  rate  in  peace. 
There  muat  be  aometbing  rotten  at  the  corei  men  say,  when  such  foul, 
festering  soree  in  the  social  and  political  body  abound.  And  is  it  not  the 
deoay  of  faith  which  is  at  the  root  of  it  all ;  belief  perishing  under  the 
aiMulta  of  a  soeptioal  acience,  and  righteooiness' juatice  aa  between  man 
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tod  suui,  dying  oat  of  hummn  liearta,  enuted  down,  uid  stiflod  bf  tbe 
perilooi  staff  of  our  eommeroial  prcwperitf,  oar  wealtli  and  laxni^,  oar 
belief  in  tbe  sapnmuy  of  intereat,  and  tbe  imperial  power  of  gold.  "  It 
u  timt,  Lord,Jbr  7i«e  to  work :  Jbr  lie)/  have  made  void  Thy  law" 

H.  TiLe  thoogbt  wbich  itrikes  one  when  one  heari  each  moanB,  when 
one  aoei  tbe  perplexily  of  men's  hearts,  and  ail  the  wrong  and  eril  of  the 
age,  is  tliia.  It  is  always  time  for  the  Lord  to  work,  and  for  the  same 
reaaonj  the  need  is  always  pressing,  men  are  always  making  void  His  law  t 
and  tbec«  is  but  one  care  for  it,  wanted  in  erei;  age,  and  no  more  in  one 
than  another — the  liord's  Work.  It  is  said  that  eyery  man  thinks  his  own 
trooblea  peooUar,  No  one  erer  snSered  before  as  he  safieri,  no  one  was 
ever  so  grioToosly  straitened  and  distressedl  Certainly  erery  age  thinks  it. 
Eaeh  generation  has  to  watch  the  old  landmarks  fading  in  the  distanoe, 
and  to  take  new  bearings  in  a  new  world.  So  doubt,  too,  each  age  has  its 
specialty.  One  age  is  tormented  with  one  difficulty,  one  with  another. 
We  exult  in  one  breath  over  the  splendid  range  and  soope  of  oar  soience, 
ud  in  the  next,  we  moan  orer  the  simplicity  of  belief  of  which  it  robs  us. 
We  are  proud  of  the  industry  and  energy  which  our  commerce  empl^s 
and  Btimulatas,  and  we  smile  with  high  satisfaction  when  we  read  of  tiie 
Bullions  of  miles  of  cotton  goods  which  we  send  oat  in  a  year  i  then  we 
moom  over  the  temptations  to  whioh  it  exposes  us ;  the  demoraliiation,  tbe 
abasement  of  our  noblest  power  and  oar  highest  life  which  seems  to  be  its 
inoTitable  fruit  Bat  let  as  be  sore  that  our  age  has  no  monopoly  even 
of  these  perils  and  temptations ;  the  bitter  ashes  of  this  apple  of  Sodom 
hare  been  tasted  by  men  before  our  time.  In  the  early  dawning  of  science, 
its  first  rude  attempts  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  creation,  and  to  search 
oat  the  Dirine  ways,  plunged  men  into  as  deep  perplexity.  Gerbert  and 
Soger  Baoon  were  the  oanse  of  as  deep  distress,  as  much  dread,  to  the 
pious  believers  of  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  as  the  speculations 
of  Darwin  or  Lyell  are  to  our  own.  Every  movement  in  the  progress 
of  science,  from  the  first  tottoring  steps  of  tbe  infant  to  the  still  tentative 
gait  which  marks  that  the  manhood  of  our  knowledge  has  not  fully  oome, 
every  step  on,  I  say,  {kough  to  feeble  that  we  are  tempted  to  smUe  at  it. 
has  seemed  to  threaten  the  simplicity  of  belief,  and  has  filled  what  passed 
for  the  relif^ns  world  with  perturbation.  While  the  materializing  infla- 
enoe  of  commerce,  and  the  incnbos  which  wealth,  luxury,  and  growing 
material  comfort  lays  on  all  our  noblest  and  manliest  powers,  have  been 
the  theme  of  every  satirist,  moralist,  and  preacher  from  the  days  of  Noah 
until  now.  Depend  npoo  it,  there  never  has  been  an  age,  in  which  the 
purer  and  loftier  spirits  did  not  dread,  lest  wealth,  laxury,  and  material 
elviiiaation,  of  which  commerce  is  the  indispensable  minister,  should  bury 
under  their  mbbish  and  garbage  all  the  nobler  life  of  mankind.  What 
men  thought  of  the  miseries  of  the  wretched  in  bygone  ages— ages  of 
rapine,  tyranny,  and  constant  war— it  is  not  easy  for  us  even  to  dream. 
The  purer  and  gentler  spirits  conld  not  look  upon  it ;  they  fled  from  it,  and 
buried  themselves  in  monastic  cells,  that  they  might  he  oat  of  sight  and 
sound  of  a  world  which  seemed  literally  to  reek  with  misery,  viotenoe,  and 
wrong.  Wi  cry  out  of  wretchedness  and  wrong,  and  plead  with  God 
to  arise  swiftly  and  smite  sharply,  or  the  Kvil  One  will  triumph,  and 
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tLs  ray  wreck  of  tlie  Dame  Eiogdom  vhicli  we  have  itriToi  to  nuUin 
will  be  ewept  aw aj  with  the  flood.  Sut  what  are  oar  oriei  in  intensity  and 
Intteraefs  to  those  wmng  bom  Darid,  luiah)  or  Asaph,  with  inch  a  worid 
a*  they  aaw  roand  ihem,  and  inch  a  churoh, — a  world  glorying  in  the 
d«nl'B  anpremaey,  a  ohnroh  dreading  and  hating  it«  King.  Bitter  aa  our 
penonal  aorrowa  and  panga  may  be,  men  hare  lived  through  worae  before 
u,  and  hare  borne  tiiem  manfnlLy  with  a  godly  hope.  WhsteTer  the 
preanires  and  perplexitiei  of  oor  times,  let  bi  be  well  aaiured  that  they  are 
hiriy  like  the  pressures  and  perplexities  of  all  times,  and  need  as  much,  no 
Imi  and  no  more,  the  Lord's  work,  that  men  may  not  "  mate  void  HU  lav." 
UL  The  next  thought  is,  that  the  Lord  is  working,  eren  aa  the  SaTionr 
said,  "Mg  Falitr  toarheth  hitkerlo,  and  I  aUo  tcork" — working  with 
a  oonatanoy  that  never  rariea,  an  energy  that  never  wearies,  a  purpose  that 
never  wavers,  a  hope  that  never  foils.  There  are  ehbings  and  Sowings 
in  the  great  tide  of  human  prc^ess,  ages  when  the  "  moon-led  waters 
white"  seem  to  swell,  and  obey  some  celestial  attraction,  ages  when  they 
wcon  to  fall  away,  and  to  scatter  themselves  in  earthly  seaa.  Uut  there 
is  no  ehange  in  Grod — the  aame  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  "  Mf 
I'atk^r  «»rtetk  iilkerlo,  and  I  alto  teork."  We  cannot,  and  it  is  natoisl 
enough,  shake  off  t£e  feeling  that  earth's  interests  are  nearer  to  na  and 
dearer  to  us  than  to  God>  We  are  close  by  ihem,  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  feel  daily  their  pressures,  while  He  is  «o  high,  lo  serene,  so  far  away. 
The  aame  feeling  besets  us  when  we  are  praying  for  our  dear  ones,  or 
for  some  object  which  is  very  precioos  to  our  hearts.  Our  tone  ia  that 
of  one  who  has  to  awoken  an  interest,  to  dbII  up  a  aluraberieg  thought  and 
care.  The  pagan  element  ia  strong  in  our  nature,  the  belief  in  a  far-off  and 
eareleis  God,  to  whom  we  must  cry  and  scream  and  shriek  in  self-inflicted 
tortnrea,  if  we  would  move  Him  to  sloop  from  the  sphere  of  His  serene 
eontempktiona  to  inch  a  world  as  thia  is  for  our  aid.  We  none  of  us 
fathom  the  depth  of  the  assurance,  "  The  L^i  it  a  God  at  hand,  and 
aot  t^br  off"  He  saw  the  danger  before  we  began  to  dream  of  it,  He 
marited  f^om  afar  what  would  grow  into  our  hearts,  and  become  ouential 
to  our  lirea.  The  very  prayer  whiAi  we  so  im  portonately  offer.  He  taught 
OS  to  frame,  and  moved  ua  to  utter;  Ho  would  have  us  pray,  when 
we  pray  for  ourselre*  and  mankind,  as  those  who  approach  a  friend  already 
familiar  with  their  necessities )  already  more  profoundly  interested  than 
themselves  in  their  affairs.  He  values  in  the  prayers  of  His  childiren 
the  expression  of  this  oon&ilcace.  and  such  fellowship  of  spirit  aa  Ihey  hold 
who  commnna  about  a  common  need.  Hence  the  tone  of  our  Lord's 
eihortatious  about  prayer.  The  essential  thing  to  remember  is,  that 
our  Father  knoweth  our  needs  before  we  ask  Him. 

But  the  meat  vitally  important  point  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view,  to  save 
ns  from  despondency  and  alarm,  is  tliis.  The  times  when  men  think  that 
God  is  working  mightily,  reviving,  refreahing,  restoring,  the  world,  are  bat 
the  flowers  and  fmtta  of  the  seeds  which  He  was  planting  and  nurturing 
deep  down  where  no  eye  could  look  upon  them,  in  ages  when  men  were 
moaning  that  He  had  forgotten  and  forsaken  the  world.  It  ia  simply 
s  question  of  His  working  on  the  surface  or  heaeath  the  surface.  When 
we  see  the  fruits  irhiclt  hare  been  long  germinating  and  growing,  we 
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017  triompliBnt^,  "  BotOMita  I  the  Lord  AoU  vitiUd  Su  peoph,"  i^O  titnM 
of  refreiliing  lit  length  an  come,  But  the  real  toil  of  the  work  wm  there, 
in  thoae  dreuj  generatioiu  which  Beem  to  lie  like  broad  belti  of  desert  oa 
the  path  of  histoiy.  Then,  when  eren  the  best  believed  that  God  had 
fbrgotten  to  be  graciooa,  and  had  in  anger  ahnt  up  His  tonder  men^.  He 
was  hxisj,  purging,  chaatening,  and  strengthening  the  life  at  the  Teij  roots. 
Society  adrancea,  much  like  the  yean,  by  alternate  aeaaons  of  growth  and 
dec^.  But  the  decay  and  the  growth  are  alike  vital  prooeaaea.  This 
tearing  iatnnder  and  rending  in  pieoea,  thia  diaintegration,  decompoeition, 
and  oormption,  it  a  mode  of  the  energy  of  life.  Yonng  things  are  living 
and  etirring  within  the  bosom  of  these  ietA  ahella  which  have  done  their 
daty,  and  the  life,  the  vital  fbree,  which  is  starting  the  germs,  is  dissolving 
the  shells,  that  the  tender  root-fibres  may  have  food  to  nonrish  them,  and 
that  the  chain  of  life  may  be  unbroken  still.  Bnt  for  the  moment  tha 
decay  i«  what  catches  tha  eye,  and  we  call  it  antumn;  to  see  the  yoong 
things,  yon  must  wait  till  the  spring,  r^ow  this  process  ia  at  work  in  each 
genemtion,  every  year,  day,  and  hour,  witnesses  it.  It  is  tie  vital  process, — 
birth  and  death,  neither  without  the  other ;  and  the  one,  as  much  as  tha 
other,  the  work  of  the  living  G^od.  Each  generation  has  its  dying  things 
which  belong  to  the  past,  which  are  being  made  into  food  for  living  thbgt 
by  which  the  dead  things  live  again  j  and  it  has,  too,  its  starting  garmSf 
which  belong  to  the  future.  One  mind,  throogh  temperament,  and  ottea 
throngh  accident,  will  be  stmck  chiedy  with  the  dark  side  of  the  piotaxBi 
another  with  the  bright  side ;  and  one  will  bewail,  while  another  will  hiul, 
tha  spirit  of  the  timea.  And  there  are  larger  cycles,  saccessive  genentiona, 
centuries,  in  which,  to  the  eye,  the  one  or  the  other  feature  of  the  prooeaa 
aeems  to  predominate— that  .is,, is  nearest  to  the  sorfacej  the  other  ia  at 
work  more  mightily  deep  down  beneath,  more  mightily,  I  aay,  if  pOBaibIe> 
for  the  things  not  seen,  the  things  deep  down  in  the  dark,  are  the  thing* 
which  clum  the  chief  care,  and  nourish  the  chief  hope  of  heaven.  We 
may  be  living  now  in  an  age  of  disintegration,  dissolution ;  old  things 
may  be  paaaing  away  m  ma*»e,  and  all  things  may  be  becoming  new.  Old 
beliefs  may  be  shaken,  old  forms  of  thought  may  be  shattered,  old  lawa 
of  duty  may  be  undermined,  and  the  sceptic  may  be  bearing  his  desbrtTing 
torch  into  the  holiest  shrines  of  our  most  settled  creeds.  Be  it  ao. 
I  insist  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  a  vital  process,  and,  on  a  large  scale, 
it  ia  God's  own  work.  The  torch  will  burn  nothing  but  the  tow.  The 
shaking  of  all  thinga  is  a  process  which,  from  time  to  time,  at  critical  eraa, 
God  does  something  more  than  permit,  that  things  which  can  be  shaken 
may  be  removed,  and  that  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain,  and 
may  become  supports  for  new  growths  of  the  loves,  sympathies,  beliefs, 
and  hopes  of  mankind.  The  searching  inqniry  of  one  age  ia  the  essential 
oondition  of  the  sure  belief  of  the  succeeding  age ;  and  even  that  dreary 
eighteenth  century,  the  barest  and  driest  desert  in  universal  history,  in  it) 
desolations  and  dissolutions,  its  wrecks  of  beliefs,  systems,  and  thrones,  Its 
sadden,  festering  mass  of  corruption  which  seemed  to  litter  all  the  highways 
of  the  world,  was  &  grand  preparation  for  that  splendid  outburst  of  power 
which  has  marked  the  century  whose  darker  aspect  we  ore  studying  now. 
And  this  was  not  withoat  a  Divine  hand.    "It  m  timejbr  The*  to  work. 
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0  Zmt"  DOt  now,  bat  alw^s ;  not  thii  wtj,  but  erery  wkj  ;  by  deatrojin^ , 
and  by  building  \  bf  duiolring,  and  by  compoiing  ;  by  aeuebing,  and  by 
waling;  by  the  birUi  and  the  death  of  the  genentioiu ;  by  the  ebb  and 
the  flood  of  the  tidei  of  progress  ;  by  the  hearing  and  letting  of  the  great 
oeean  of  being ;  it  la  time  for  Thee  to  trorh  eveiy  when  and  ereiy  way, 
"fir  mK%  are  malang  void  Tk^  law."  And  onr  prayer  Bhoold  be,  that 
WB  luty  hare  the  faithfnl  discerning  eye  to  tee  and  meainre  the  Lord'a 
work  in  all  ha  aapeota,  and  to  aearoh  by  the  Spirit  into  all  its  myderiea ; 
eren  ma  we  pny  that  in  oar  joya  and  our  aorrowi,  our  days  of  gladness  and 
civr  ni^ta  of  pain,  our  hearts  may  be  filled  with  the  senae  of  the  oonstaney 
of  Qod*!  mercy. 

"  Kot  thankftil  when  it  pleaieth  me, 

Aa  though  Thy  merey  had  spare  days  i 
But  Huih  a  heart  whoae  pul*e  may  be 
Thy  praue." 

'*W^t  (SlUarra  of  t^t  Congcesation."— QEliiat  {«  ta  fu 
bottetoitf)t!)em? 

Tb>  ehOdren  of  our  oongregations  are  a  distinct  claas  from  the  children  of 
our  Sundi^-achoola,  and  in  many  most  important  respects  ore  a  very 
neglected  clasa.  They  are  withont  direct  religious  instmction  in  most 
eaate— none  being  provided  for  them  by  the  Chnreh,  and  none  being  pro- 
Tided  for  them  by  their  parents.  If  any  class  of  our  hearers  requirea 
special  Cftre  and  attention,  sorely  thia  one  does.  Their  tenderness  and  sinf 
^ieity  ought  to  secure  for  them  such  a  representation  of  the  truth  as  shall 
commend  it  to  their  consoiencea.  For  all  otheroUsaea,  aaiuch,  dueproriiioa 
ia  made  in  the  weekly  ministration.  We  hare  sermons  to  young  men  and 
maidens,  besides  a  style  which  mahes  ordinary  preaching  quite  intelligible 
to  them.  We  hare  discourses  for  bosiness  men,  and  for  women  employed 
in  domeatie  care ;  and  "  portions  of  meat  in  due  aeaaon  "  for  mothers  and 
btbera.  But  we  hare  no  milk  for  babes,  no  simplicity  for  the  aimple,  no 
parableH  to  let  in  light  on  the  minds  of  the  younger  members  of  our 
Christian  families.  The  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  are  in  a  for  better 
poaition — possessing  as  they  do  conaecutire  teaching  and  special  children's 
■errices — than  the  young  of  the  congregation.  I^or  must  we  imagine  that 
these  little  ones  receive  all  necessary  attention  at  their  homes.  It  is  true 
that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  children  of  godly  parents,  or  at  least 
of  parents  who  are  well  disposed ;  but  this  fact  is  no  guarantee  that  they 
are  in  receipt  of  regular  religious  teaching.  Wehazard  the  statement,  without 
any  fear  of  its  being  disproved,  that  comparatively  few  Christian  parents  give 
any  kind  of  regular  direct  Christian  instruction  to  their  own  children.  They 
either  cannot  or  will  not.  The  difficulties  in  their  way  are  very  numeroas 
andrery  formidable.  The  father  has  little  time  and  less  energy  after  he  has 
performed  the  baainess  of  a  day  or  a  week ;  the  mother  has  enough  to  do  to 
kxA  after  domestic  matters,  and  so  the  children  are  never  gathered  round 
the  big  family  Bible  to  loam  its  blessed  truths.  How  few  parents,  more- 
over,  have  thst  gift  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  instruct  and  interest  the 
juTenile  mind !  And  even  if  all  these  difficulties  were  removed,  it  would 
still  be  hard  to  meet  the  mental  wants  of  those  varying  ages  which  gene- 
rally exist  among  the  olivo  branches.    Of  coarse  there  are  good  influence* 
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in  a  godtj  lioinei  tbere  U  the  nnrtarfl  of  the  Lord.  Bat  althongh  thu  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  there  must  &1bo  be  the  admomtion  u  well  u  the 
nnitnre;  the  teuhing  u  well  m  the  inflaeneing.  F&rtoomachimportaooa, 
oomparatirelj  speaking,  ii  attftohed  to  the  tilcnC  infiuenoe  of  home,  and  fftr 
too  little  to  iti  ipoken  wordi.  Peranaiion,  exhortation,  and  initrnotiou  are 
aa  neoesiaiy  for  the  religious  life  of  the  young  as  for  that  of  the  old.  How 
fMblj  would  some  people  be  able  to  maintain  their  Cbristianitj  if  they  had 
no  Sunday  and  no  minister ;  and  why  should  we  expect  other  conditions 
of  life  in  the  class  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  It  is  the  part  of  a  pre- 
sumptuous man  to  leave  a  child's  conversion  to  be  brought  about  hj  mere 
influenoes  apart  from  direct  effort.  There  'ia  a  law  of  growth ;  and  there 
are  conditions  of  growth  in  their  case  as  in  ours — first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  The  great  husbandman  can  hardly  be 
satisfied  with  tiie  pruning  and  cultivation  which  tome  of  the  tender  shoots 
receive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  work  in  His  rinejard.  Surely  something 
more  should  he  done  for  them  than  the  provision  of  the  Sunday  mornLog't 
■errice.where  the  knowledge  is  too  high  for  them — they  cannot  attain  unto  it. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  the  pastor  is  bound  to  give  some 
Bpeeial  attention  to  a  class  of  hearers  who  cannot  possibly  profit  from  hia 
ordinary  ministrations.  In  the  ancient  Church  special  core  was  taken  of  the 
eatechomens,  most  of  whom  were  very  young  people.  Scotch  ministers  are 
accustomed  to  catechise  the  young  people  at  fixed  periods ;  and  the  custom 
prevuls  largely  in  the  Established  Church  of  England.  Perhaps  few 
ministers  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  house-to-house  visitation  for  which 
£dward  Irving  was  so  remarkable.  A  man  of  his  singularity  and  self- 
forgetfolness  (or  rather  self-unconsciousness)  conld  order  all  the  members  of 
a  family  together  and  question  them  on  Biblical  and  theological  points  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Of  course  it  requires  another  Edward  Irving  to  do  what 
be  did.  But  it  certainly  behoves  pastors  of  the  present  generation  to  stir 
up  the  gift  that  is  in  them,  so  as  to  reach  the  intellects  of  children.  There 
should  be  Sunday  morning  sermons  especially  addressed  to  them — say  once 
in  every  three  months.  The  old  people  will  be  delighted  to  hear  their 
little  ones  talked  to  ;  and  even  grandfathers  would  rejoice  at  the  memories 
which  such  discourses  would  awaken  in  them. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  possible  and  desirable  for  neighbouring 
ministers  to  hold  week-night  services  for  children  in  their  various  places  of 
worship.  No  one  would  have  his  resources  taxed  too  much,  if  it  were  only 
necessary  for  each  pastor  to  deliver  one  or  two  sermons  during  the  year. 

The  Bible-class  for  children  held  by  the  minister  is  a  most  important 
means  of  usefulness.  For  the  importation  of  definite  knowledge  there  is 
nothing  like  a  catechiam;  but  a  good  one  has  yet  to  be  written.  In  its 
absence,  Jason's  Questions  on  the  Life  of  Ciirist  is  an  admirable  book  of  its 
kind;  and  this,  with  his  other  books,*  will  at  least  suggest  outlines  and 
plans  for  systematic  teaching.  The  repetition  of  hymns  and  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture should  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  class  teaching.  In  this  way  a 
minister  may  gain  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  young  of  his  congrega- 
tion, and  supply  that  lack  of  religious  instruction  of  which  we  have  been 
■peaking.    The  command  of  the  Hosier — his  pastoral  charge  to  pastors— is 

,      •  Puljliihcd  by  the  Tract  Society. 
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"Feed  m;  tamhtj"  tni  the  reward  of  tlie  Muter  it,  "Inumnoli  u  ys 
lure  done  it  unto  one  of  the  Uait  of  iheae  mj  bretheit,  ye  hftve  done  it 

But  vhile  mioiBters  11U7  do  rer^  mnch  to  remedy  the  eiistiag  itAte  of 
thiiigB,  the  people  may  do  more,  if  they  only  tet  thenuelrea  heartily  to  the 
waA.  Let  there  be,  for  ex&mple,  a  return  to  the  house-to-house  teaching 
of  the  apostles;  and  as  there  was  oftentimes,  in  the  primitiTe  age,  a  ehnrch 
in  a  honse,  so  also  let  there  be  a  Sunday-school,  or  at  leiut  a  Sunday-school 
dots  in  the  house.  We  very  much  overlook  the  way  in  which  Bunday- 
ichool  work  was  commenced  by  Sobert  EaLkes.  He  did  not  form  a  com* 
nuttee,or  gain  the  patronage  of  a  minister,  or  build  a  large  room;  but 
simplj  threw  open  his  own  house  for  the  neglected  boys  of  Gloucester,  and 
■o  began  one  of  the  mightiest  works  of  modern  Christianity.  And  if  we 
want  to  make  this  work  the  power  which  it  may  yet  become,  we  must 
letorn  to  the  simple  plan  of  Bobert  Koikes,  or,  rather,  add  that  to  oar 
present  mode  of  operations.  "Why  should  we  go  about  begging  for  subscrip- 
tiotu  to  new  school-rooms  when,  next  Sunday,  the  Christian  Church  in  this 
land  miglit,  if  it  were  so  minded,  add  £fty  thousand  to  iti  roll  of 
scholars,  without  entailing  the  least  expense.  With  regard  to  the  children 
of  our  congregations,  for  example,  how  easy  it  would  be  for  mothers  and 
fathers  to  hold  a  Sunday  afternoon  Bible-class  in  their  own  homes,  and 
iarite  the  children  of  the  neighlwurhood  to  reeeire  such  instruction  as 
Ihey  were  able  to  give.  We  want  more  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  professed  Christians  before  a  tithe  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
will  be  accomplished.  How  many  there  ore  whot  confounding  Sunday 
rest  with  Sunday  idlcneas,  lean  back  in  their  easy  chain,  and  say, 
"Thine  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  we  lore."  The  plan  which  we  suggest 
will  nerer  be  carried  out  without  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  godly 
people.  They  most  be  willing  to  push  aside  the  easy  chair  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon;  and  eren  when  they  have  prepared  their  table,  their  Bible,  and 
their  seats,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  some  amount  of  canvasB  and  of  inrita- 
tion  to  gather  the  little  ones  together.  Bat  how  amply  would  such  work 
repay  those  who  ondertook  it !  There  would  be  little  toil  and  large  recom- 
pense. The  quiet  of  the  private  room  would  be  much  more  favourable  to 
teaelung  and  learning  than  the  incessant  stir  and  often  stifitng  heat  of  a 
central  Sonday-school.  JS'ot  a  single  child  need  be  neglected;  and  when 
once  the  classes  had  been  established,  it  would  be  the  care  of  the  elders  and 
deacons  of  the  church  that  no  parents  Eulod  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Here,  too,  we  have  a  solution  of  that  difficulty  which  some  of  u*  ore  trying 
to  face  just  now — how  best  to  employ  women  in  Christian  work.  They  can 
he  both  "keepers  at  home  "  and  Christian  teachers,  if  the  class  is  held  under 
their  roof;  and  when,  by  marriage,  we  lose  our  women  teaehersi  we  may 
ttaoifer  them  to  another  part  of  the  work — not  draft  them  out  of  the  work 
altogether,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  do.  That  this  plan.'if  largely  carried 
OQt,  would  utilize  much  of  oar  waste  spiritual  forces,  we  feel  confident.  Of 
eontse,  it  is  adopted  here  and  there  by  zealous  Christians  even  now ;  but  we 
want  a  large  and  general  application  of  this  means  of  good;  and  the  result,  in 
quickened  religious  intelligence,  in  early  conrersions,  in  stedfast  adherence 
through  after  life  to  scriptural  principles  of  Chnrch  gorenuuent,  and  ia 
fewer  defections  to  the  Established  Church,  would  surprise  us. 
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But  much  may  be  dons  with  our  exuting  orgatuutioiu  to  neet  tho  ie^air»- 
meats  of  tho  cue.  ^e  Sanday-eohool  is  at  present  oolj  a  miaiiooair 
enterpriae.  It  ODght  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  those  in  the  conf^regatiooa, 
■a  well  aa  for  those  out  of  it.  Christiaa  pureiita  and  educated  Christian 
parents  ihonld  aend  their  children  to  SuncUj-Echoola,  so  that  rich  and  poor 
maj  be  tanght  together.  We  cannot  too  eamestlf  protest  against  the 
inTidiouH  class  distinction  which  at  present  exists  between  the  children  of 
the  Sunday-school  and  those  of  the  congregation.  There  ought  to  be  no 
■och  distinction  as  far  aa  religiooa  teaching  is  concerned.  Th»  preacher 
addresses  both  classes  in  his  congregation — the  rich  and  the  poor — and  la 
understood ;  and  hia  teaching  is  appreciated  bj  both.  "Why  should  it  not 
be  BO  also  with  the  Sunday-achool  teacher  F  Hie  feara  entertained  bj 
parents  Hfi  to  the  injurioas  effects  of  such  a  mingling  of  classes  sre  rery 
groundless.  There  would  be  no  more  intercourse  between  the  schoUrs 
than  would  be  for  the  good  of  aU,  while  the  young  of  the  congregation  wooM 
Teceire  such  a  teaching  as  would  influence  them  in  all  future  daja.  They 
would  feel  that  they  had  come  to  school  for  a  definite  purpose;  aU  ita 
associations  would  cling  to  their  memories,  and  aii  the  impression  which 
truth  would  make  on  their  minds.  They  would  also  come  in  contact  with  a 
kind  of  instruction,  both  interesting  and  intelligible,  to  which  they  are  at 
present  strangers.  Of  coarse,  much  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  raise  tita 
character  of  existing  Sonday-school  tesohing;  but  take  it  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the 
vants  of  those  to  whom  we  havo  been  referring.  Few  of  us  hare  any  con- 
ception of  the  weariness  of  spirit  which  the  young  people  sometimes  endure 
in  the  house  of  OroA.  Their  early  associations  with  religions  worship  are 
anything  but  pleasant,  and  often  induce  a  distaste  which  is  ruinous.  Surdy 
their  restlessness  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  their  non-pharisuo  disliko 
to  long  prayers  is  no  strange  thing.  Yet  these  are  the  hope  of  the  Church. 
Of  tlum  we  expect  fruit  that  may  abound — early  consecration  to  the 
Saviour's  service,  and  labours  more  abundant  in  His  Church.  Yet  tliese 
high  hopes  may  be,  nay,  will  be,  bitterly  disappointed,  unless  we  give 
more  devout  care  to  Uieir  spiritual  life,  while  they  are  yet  plastic  to  £he 
influences  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  use  for  their  good.  The  Church  may 
work  in  two  ways— first,  on  the  world,  and  so  Inwardly  towards  itself;  or, 
•eoondly,  on  itself,  and  so  outwards  toward  the  world.  We  are  sadly 
neglecthig  the  latter  part  of  our  work :  while  we  are  looking  for  the  loat 
piece  of  silver,  we  often  fail  to  trim  ihe  lamps  which  should  help  us  to  find  It. 
Sakuil  pBusozr. 

"AS  OHE  THAT  MOHENETH  FOB  AN  ONXT  SON." 
SiSTiB  1  mine  own,  my  darling  one,  so  loved  ! 

Thy  sad  eyes  look  from  ont  a  fount  of  tears, 
Aa  though  two  stan  should  faintly  glimmer  forth 

Throngh  rain,  when  heaven  its  mourning  garment  weun. 
Thy  face  tas  paled,  aa  pales  the  light  of  day. 

When  evening  shades  steal  up  with  Doiseless  tread. 
Beloved  I  "  Jesus  wept."    Then  why  not  thou  F 

But  Jesns  bids  us  sorrow  o'er  the  dead 
"  Not  aa  those  without  hope."    Sow  as  the  rose. 
That,  after  showers,  with  sweeter  fragrance  glows.        -.  , 
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Bn)tli«r  t  I  griere,  boMOM  onr  gneiom  Ciod 
Hu  taken  from  thia  poor  heut  1117  "<atlf  loii." 

I  hear  no  more  the  patbaring  of  the  feet 
That  to  my  arms,  with  oa£er  ha«te,  would  run  : 

Ko  more  the  nlrer  TOice,  whose  ringing  tonei 
Were  sweet  u  miuio,  falli  upon  mine  ear : 

I  tovch  no  more  the  bead,  ao  golden-haired, 


Sister !  Oor  God  who  took  thine  only  son. 

Has  given  His  "  only  Son, — beiovod,"  for'thee. 
Hit  boy's  feet  treading  onoe  ao  light  on  earth 

Now  walk  Heaven's  streets,  ana  by  the  jaapor  aea< 
Hi*  roice,  for  erer  hashed  to  mortal  sense, 

Singeth  all  day  in  Faradise ;  and  there, 
In  tones  &om  ancels  leorn'd,  be  calls  thee  hence. 

He  head,  o'ershadowed  with  its  Rolden  hair, 
Ifow  lean*  on  Jeso'i  breaat,  in  place  of  tiiine. 

Hia  bine  eyes  see  titat  &ee  for  which  we  pine, 
Tet  oft  are  taming  to  the  pearlr  gate, 
Half  chiding — vond'ring  tnat  thoa  art  so  late. 

Brother,  dear  brother  I  on  my  heart  these  thoughts 

Drop  down  as  honied  balm,  and  chase  away 
The  wnilome  bitter  pangs  ;  but  when  I  see 

How  ehcxished  hopes  have  withered  tc  decay, 
Uy  sool  is  sad ;  and  when  swift  memory  brings 

Bemembranoe  of  my  darling's  winsome  ways, 
Thea  die  the  flowers  of  joy  within  my  heart, 

And  weeds  of  rebel  tboughti  grow  up  apace; 
And  though  lips  speak  not,  yet  will  hearts  repine : — 
Oh  I  why  has  God  remored  this  treasnre,  mine  9 

Sister  1  it  will  seem  dark ;  thine  eyes  are  blind 

The  while  thy  face  is  turned  from  Heaven  away  : — 
Look  ap,  and  o'er  thy  aonl  a  light  shaU  fall 

And  make  the  silent  tears  thon  shedd'st  to-day 
Bnght  rainbows,  gleaming  with  a  hope  Divine, 

"SaX  tella  of  akies  serene,  when  storms  are  o'er; 
Of  nnlit  lands — where  sleeps  a  calm  repose — 

Far  attetcbing  upwards  from  the  eternal  shore, 
Whose  wooda  are  in  the  silent  waters  glassed, 
O'er  which,  on  angels'  wings,  thy  boy  naa  paased. 

Tea,  brother !  it  is  ever  so  with  ns : 

While  we  look  earthward,  as  our  joys  depart. 
There  is  no  peace  nor  comfort  in  distress : 

But  when  onr  eyes  torn  heavenwards,  then  our  hesrt 
Grows  beareolike  in  its  peace.    So,  with  His  help,— 

Who  doeth  all  things  well— on  bended  knee, 
111  meekly  ssy,  "T'atber,  Thy  will  be  done. 

Not  mine.    Hj  boy  shall  not  rctom  to  me. 
But  I  ahalt  go  to  him."    Till  that  day  come, 
m  ung,  "  'Twaa  God  who  gave— 'tis  (Jod  has  called  him  home." 
lSms$btnd.  .  Edwibd  B.  Atxuho. 
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Wift  ISusueiwtB.* 

Mb.  SuiLsa  vrites  m  an  easy,  a  pleasant,  and  a  flowing  a^le,  neither 
ttrlkmgl;  original  in  remark,  nor  profoundly  curiona  in  reaearoli ;  bnt  alway i 
■enaible,  and  aln'ajs  inatruotire.  His  pruent  work  places  itself  within  oar 
range  of  notice,  bj  iti  treatment  of  a  portion  of  hiatorj,  wbich,  while 
embracing  what  is  indaitrial — a  subject  familiar  to  the  author — also  com- 
prises what  is  religious— a  subject  we  are  not  awars  of  his  having  treated 
before.  The  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  partlj  eoclesiBstical ;  and  Mr. 
Smiles  shows  himself  to  be  bj  no  means  out  of  his  element  in  the  description 
of  religious  characters  and  interests.  His  sympathies  are  liberal,  he  betrays 
no  bigotry,  yet  he  writes  as  an  earnest  Frot«stant ;  and  by  tracing  the 
history  of  the  French  refugees,  who  suffered  so  much  for  their  faith,  be  has 
furnished  a  liberal  contribution  to  our  Protestant  1it«rature.  He  avails 
himself  largely  of  the  French  historians  on  the  subject  of  his  study,  Benoit, 
Weiss,  and  De  Felice,  and  in  his  appendix  gives  copious  extracts  from  the 
archives  of  the  churches  established  in  England  by  the  Befngees.  He  uaea, 
tliongh  but  scantily,  extracts  made  from  State  papers,  a  resource  of  whioh 
we  can  say,  from  our  own  knowledge,  he  might  more  freely  have  enriched 
his  pages.  Only  this  very  day,  we  have  Lghted  upon  dooumenta  at  the 
Beoord  Office,  bearing  on  the  theme,  and  noticed  particularly  a  cnrioiui 
paper,  sent  up  in  1682  from  the  Corporation  of  Bristol,  proposing  that  the 
fines  levied  on  Dissenters  in  that  city  should  be  appropriated  to  the  relief 
of  French  Protestants  juat  settled  there.  Many  readen  will  regard  that  at 
an  illostration  of  the  old  saying  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Pan). 

Mr.  Smiles  commences  with  a  notice  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
dwells  upon  its  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation ;  but  he  paasM 
over  all  notice  of  the  inrention  of  paper,  which  really  was  as  important 
as  that  of  typography.  The  episode  of  the  life  of  Palissy  is  introduced, 
and  his  religious  character  brought  out  in  a  way  which  will  be  new  to  some 
of  his  readers. 

The  following  is  very  beautiful,  (p.  32) ;  "  In  the  midst  of  his  great  distressi 
xeligion  came  to  Palissy  as  a  consoler.  He  found  comfort  in  recalling  to 
mind  auch  paasages  of  the  Bible  as  he  carried  in  his  memory,  and  which, 
from  time  to  time,  gave  him  fresh  hope.  'Yon  will  thus  observe,'  ho 
afterwards  wrote, '  the  goodness  of  God  b)  me ;  when  I  was  is  the  depth  of 
raffeting,  because  of  my  art.  He  consoled  me  with  His  Gospel ;  and  when  I 
have  been  exposed  to  trials,  because  of  the  Gospel,  then  it  has  been  with  my 
art  that  He  haa  consoled  me.'  When  wandering  abroad  in  the  fields  about 
Saintes,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  troubles,  Falissj's  attention  waa  wont  to 
be  diverted  from  his  own  sorrows  by  the  wonderful  beauty  and  infinito 
variety  of  nature,  of  whieh  he  was  a  close  and  accurate  observer.  What 
were  his  petty  cares  and  trials  in  sight  of  the  marvellous  works  of  God 
which  spoke  in  every  leaf,  and  flower,  and  {dant  of  His  infinite  power,  and 
goodness,  and  wisdom P  'When  I  contemplated  these  things,'  aaya 
Palissy,  'I  have  fallen  npon  my  fi.ee,  and,  adoring  God,  cried  to  Him  in 

*  "  Tfas  fingnenots :  their  Settlements,  Cbnrehes,  and  lodostiies  ia  Eogland  and 
Irdand."    By  Sahcel  Shilsh.     (London  :  Murray.) 
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•^t,  "  Wlut  ii  mut  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  F  Not  to  vi.  Lord, 
HOt  to  B«,  bat  to  Thjr  nMse  be  tke  hoKonr  ud  glorj." ' 

T)u  tale  of  the  peiweutiou  in  Fnnoe  uid  FUndfln  ij  rwj  wall  told,  and 
then  ooiBea  a  notice  of  the  lettlement  and  induetiiea  of  the  Proteatut 
Be(iij;eea  in  Britain.  The  erent<  preceding  the  reroeation  of  the  Bdiet  of 
Kantee,  and  whieh,  after  driTing  awaj  so  many  Frenchmen  from  their 
en  land,  led  to  that  moat  cruel  act  of  arbitraij  poirer,  do  not  appear 
to  OS  to  be  so  clearly  eet  forth  aa  they  might  be— a  oonfosed  impresiion 
being  prodnoed  by  the  omiiiioK  of  dates,  and  the  want  of  a  ohronolofci- 
eally  accurate  arranftement  of  information.  The  author  goei  backfrarda  and 
fonrards,  and  (p.  SSI]  begins  to  tell  na  abont  the  arrirai  of  exile*  in  Sngland 
in  1S81.  nfter  having  related  (p.  18S)  the  rerocation  which  happened  in  1686. 
Some  eccHse  may  be  made  on  the  gronnd  that  he  has  to  ptus  from  country  to 
coontry ;  still  the  coafiuion  mijht  hare  been  prereated  by  aome  distinct 
apeeifieatioa  of  dates.  Sereral  Tery  intcreitinf;  narratives  of  indiridual 
adveotare,  heroism,  and  suffering,  are  introduced  in  eonnection  with  the 
progiesa  of  the  general  narrative;  «nd  these  narratives  greatly  contribute 
to  the  Talae  of  the  book.  The  Huguenot  churches  in  England,  and  the 
Huguenot  settlements  in  Ireland  are  carefully  described,  and  the  desorip- 
tion  is  enlirened  by  numerous  anecdote*.  It  ia  remarkable  how  many  wellr 
known  names  in  both  countries  are  of  Huguenot  origin— French,  Lefevte, 
BomiUy,  Jortin,  Maturin,  Somaine,  and  othera, 

The  fi^lowing  remarks  are  very  just,  and  deserve  to  tw  carefully 
pondered ; — "  One  thing  especially  strikes  the  intelligent  reader  of  Frenoh 
history,  aubseqnetit  to  the  Act  of  Berooation,  and  that  is,  the  almost  total 
disappearance  of  great  men  in  France.  After  that  date,  we  become  conscious 
of  a  dull,  dead  level,  and  sabiervieaey  of  conformity  to  the  despotic  will  of 
ike  king.  Louia  trampled  under  foot  individuality,  strength,  and  geniutl 
■nd  there  remained  only  medioority,  feebleness,  and  flankeyism.  This 
feature  of  the  time  has  been  noted  by  writers  so  various  as  De  Felice, 
ICerivale,  Hiehelet,  and  Buckle,  the  last  of  whom  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Lonis  XIT. '  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  Frenoh  nation.'  There  waa 
■a  end,  for  a  time,  of  politieol  and  religious  liberty  in  France.  Freedom  of 
thought,  and  freedom  of  worship  were  alike  crushed  ;  and  then  the  new 
epoch  began — of  mental  stagnation,  political  depravity,  religioiu  hypocrisy, 
and  mor^  decay.  With  the  great  men  of  the  first  half  of  Louis  XIV. '■ 
reign,  the  intelleetusl  greatness  of  France  disappeared  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  Act  of  Bevoeation  of  168S  out  the  history  of  his  reign  is  two  i  every- 
thing before,  nothing  after,  l^ere  was  no  great  statesman  after  Colbert. 
At  bia  death,  in  1683.  the  policy  which  he  had  so  laboriously  and  so  grandly 
initiated  wa*  summarily  overthrown.  The  military  and  naval  genius  of 
France  seemed  alike  paralysed.  '  The  great  victories  of  Cond^  and 
Turenne  on  land,  and  of  Duquesne  at  sea,  preceded  the  Bevoeation- 
After  that,  Louis'  army  wu  employed  for  years  in  huntinj^  and  dragon- 
nading  the  Huguenots,  whieh  completely  demoralised  tiiem  i  so  that  his 
next  campaign,  that  of  1688,  began  in  disaster,  and  ended  in  disgrace.  The 
same  barrenneaa  fell  upon  literature.  HoH^re,  the  greatest  of  French 
eomediana,  died  of  melancholy,  in  1674  Bacine,  the  greatest  of  French 
poeta  and  dramatists,  died  in  1697,  but  his  genius  may  be  said  to  have  eulmi- 
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nated  with  the  production  of  Flienlre  in  1676.  Corneille  died  in  1681 ;  bat 
hii  lost,  though  not  his  greftteat  work,  Surma,  wu  prodaeed  in  167i.  Lft 
Fontaine  pnbliahed  his  lut  fablei  in  1679.  With  Faaoal,  a  man  as  remarks 
able  for  his  piety  as  for  his  genius,  expired  in  1662,  the  last  free  otteranoa 
of  the  Broman  Catholio  Chnrch  in  France." 


Brief  Xoticof  of  Boolts. 


Pmteeott  j  or,  the  Hmval  of  the  Work  of  God.     By  the  Rev. 

Oioiaa  WiLKiiiBOiri  (London :  Uorgan  and  Chase.) 
The  prise  of  one  handred  guineas  offered  some  time  ago  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  SariTsJ  of  the  Work  of  God,  has  been  assigned  to  the  book  before 
Q,,  We  hare  read  it  vith  great  interest.  It  deals  praoticall;  aad  verj 
judioioaB^T  irith  one  of  the  most  importaat  subjects  which  can  engage  the 
attention  or  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  Uhristian  Church.  We  are  aware 
that  the  subject  is  not  a  popular  one.  The  abuses  connected  with  revivals, 
the  peculiar  chsracter  of  some  of  (heir  phenomena,  the  dissppointment 
that  has  been  so  often  experienced  as  to  their  results,  together  with  soma 
other  causes,  hare  exoited  in  manj  minds  such  a  feeling  of  dislike,  eren  to 
the  name,  that  ther  cannot  eren  hear  it  mentioned  with  patience.  Yet 
where  would  the  Church  have  been  without  revirals  F  What  was  Pente- 
eost  ia  Jerusalem  but  a  revival.  What  was  the  era  of  the  reformation  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe  but  a  time  of  re>  iral  ?  So  with  the  times 
of  Whitefield,  and  the  Weslejs,  and  their  fellow  labourers.  America,  od- 
qnestionably,  owes  much  to  revivals— so  does  Scotland  and  England  aa 
well  •  and  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  revival  which  occurred  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  a  few  years  ago— though  many  of  its  blossoms  went  up  as 
dust— has  yet  left  behind  it  a  lai^e  amount  of  most  precious  fruit.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  moreover,  that  if  the  Church  is  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Christ,  there  must  be  times  of  reviving  and  refrething  more  remarkable 
thui  any  that  have  yet  occurred.  We  have  probably  yet  much  to  learn  in 
oonneotion  with  this  subject.  We  thank  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  this  very  valu- 
able oontribution  towards  it.  This  book  is  written  with  great  Judgment, 
contains  much  preoious  information,  and  many  important  suggestions.  The 
style  is  simple  and  earnest.  We  think  no  Christian  will  be  able  to  read 
it  without  oeing  instmoted  and  refreshed,  and  having  all  his  best  feelings 
quickened  into  healthier  exercise. 

Lamps,  Pitcheri,  and  Trumpelt.     Lectures  delivered  to  Students 

for  the  Ministry  on  the  Vocation  of  the  Preacher.    Illustrated  by 

Anecdotes — Biograptcal,  Historical,  and  Elucidatory — of  everv  order  of 

Pulpit  Eloquence  from  the  Great  Preachers  of  ail  Ages.    By  Enwiir 

PiXToK  Hood,  "M  in  inter  of  Q  leen-square  Chapel,  Brighton ;  Author  of 

"Wordsworth-  an  Esthetic  Biography,"  &c., fa).    (Laadon:  Jackson, 

Walford,  and  Hodder.     1867.) 

This  bulky  volume,  filling  upwards  of  700  pages,  from  the  pen  of  Hr. 

Paiton  Hoodi  merits  a  much  more  lengthened  notice  than  we  snail  be  able 

to  find  room  for.    It  is  composed  of  lectures  on  preachers  and  preaching, 

delivered,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  students  of  Mr,  Spurgeon's  College,  the 

first  of  them  having  for  its  text  thftstory  of  Gideon  and  his  three  hundred 

men,  who,  with  their  lamps,  pitchers,  and  trumpets,  overthrew  the  hosts  of 

Midian.     Eence  the  title  of  the  work.     "  Man  has  within  him,"  says  Mr. 

Hood,  "n  nature  that  thirsts  for  living  water — sighs  for  light— longs  for  % 

certain   found,   and   the   whole   story  of  the  lamp,  the  pitcher,  and  the 

trumpet,  ia  the  story  of  the  efforts  made  by  faithful,  patient,  and  earnest 

men  to  anpply  those  infinite  wuits  and  desires."    No  theme  oould  be  mora 
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fitted  th>n  this  to  draw  forth  the  peculiar  poirert  of  llr.  Hood,  and  he  has 
Moonliiiglj  thrown  aroand  it  a  flood  of  rich  and  moat  raried  illoatration. 
The  propheta  of  the  Old  Teitatment,  the  apoatlea  of  the  New,  the  great 
lighta  of  the  earl^  church,  the  preaohing  frian  of  the  middle  asea,  a<  well 
ai  the  Btaraof  the  modem  pnJpit,  are  made  to  pBia  in  reriewon  tneae  pagea, 
and  to  eontribnte  to  the  iastraotion  and  edificatioii  of  the  reader.  \Va 
hare  read  the  TDlome  with  great  interest.  There  are  portiona  of  it  which 
we  feel  to  be  Tcr;  precioua,  and  to  wbjch  we  ihall  often  turn  for  refrMt- 
ment  and  atimaliu.  The  great  end  of  the  preacher's  Tocalion,  and  the  only 
meant  b;  which  this  end  can  be  aeeored  are  kept  steadily  in  riew,  and  we 
are  nude  to  feel  a«  if,  throwing  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  work,  in 
tamest  dependence  upon  Gtid,  the  most  blessed  reaolts  might  be  secured. 
Tie  Iccturea  are  not  all  of  equal  interest.    That  on  Medinral  and  Foat- 


UedinTal  Preachers,  though  not  without  a  certain  interest,  present*  but 

little  that  can  be  helpful  to  us  in  th^se  later  days.    There  are  otber  portion 

too,  whioh  might  well  hare  been  spared.    In  spite,  howerer,  of  tnese  ai 


other  minor  djefecti,  the  rolume  has  ercrywhere  a  moat  pleuing  freshnesa 
and  nciaess  perrading  it,  and  the  reader  Buds  himself  carried  on  through 
it  on  soeh  a  stream  of  anecdote  and  illustration  and  oritieal  remark  aa  eowd 
hardly  hare  flowed  from  any  other  than  the  eapaeious  memory  and  fertile 
brain  of  Hi.  Hood.  The  work  is  so^tted  to  be  helpful  to  the  preacher, 
anxioiu  to  make  the  moat  of  his  high  rocation,  that  we  shall  b«  both  sur- 
mised and  sorry  if  it  do  not  attain  a  very  wide  cireulation.  We  commend 
it  especially  to  students  for  the  ministry  and  young  men  who  hare  just 
entered  ou  the  work. 

2%in^s,  New  and  Old :  a  Store-hoiue  of  Illustratiotu.  By  John 
Spkhobb.  To  whioh  is  added  a  "Treasury  of  Similes."  By  Aobiei 
Cawdbt.  (London:  DLckenMin.) 
As  to  "  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  "  they  hare  been  since  the  days 
of  Shakespeare  as  they  were  before,  fsTonrite  and  instmctive  rehiolei  of 
truth  to  man.  A  brief  apothegm,  a  smart  saying.'an  impreasire  illustration, 
a  beautiful  image,  a  touching  similitude,  an  allegory  condensed  into  a  few 
words,  and  charged  with  Gospel  wisdom,  must  always  hare  more  interest 
for  the  moltitudo  than  acute  or  profound  reasoning.  In  the  pulpit  or  the 
doeet  most  men  feel  the  power  of  this  natural  mode  of  teaching,  and  at  the 
present  day  it  is  eagerly  sought  and  highly  priied.  People  hare  long  since 
become  weary  of  tnJe  style  of  preaching  which  prorokea  Sydney  Smith  to 
ask  "  whether  sin  waa  to  be  taken  from  men  a«  Eve  waa  horn  Adam,  by 
easting  them  into  a  deep  slumber."  Something  of  the  puritan  taste  has 
returned.  The  lore  of  similes  is  almost  as  rife  now  as  it  was  in  the  leren- 
teenth  century,  and  numbers  are  beginning  to  peruse  with  aridity  the 
writers  who  were  popular  two  hundred  yeara  ago.  Spencer  ^nd  Cawdry 
were  farouiitea  then,  and  Ur.  Dickenson,  the  publisner  of  the  portly 
Tolome  now  before  us,  is  wisely  doing  what  he  can  to  make  them  faroorite 
now.  We  hope  he  will  succeed.  "Things,  Sew  and  Old,"  and  the 
"  TreasHry  of  Similes,"  are  both  of  them  very  admirable  works.  IDiey 
form  a  traasure-houao  of  illustration  almost  inexhaustible,  which,  br 
wise  use,  may  be  made  arulable  in  public  instruction.  Not  that  we  ai^ 
rise  that  passages  ont  of  these  books,  cut  aod  dried,  be  stuck  into  tnodem 
sermons;  bnt  wo  do  advise  that  some  of  the  Kerms  of  thought  preserred 
here  mar  be  transplanted  into  welt-plonghea  soil  to  grow  and  flourish 
tbero.  Spencer  has  culled  his  "  Things,  New  and  Old,"  from  all  manner  of 
lonrcea — and  frequently  indicates  the  quarter  from  which  he  has  borrowed. 
Cavdry  gives  his  ownre&eetions,  which,  though  on  the  whcJe  are  less  striking 
than  his  companion  author,  are  often  very  racy.  Thomas  Fuller'i  oommen- 
dation  of  Spencer  is  veiy  characteriatic,  and  with  his  worda  ve  ooDcliide, 
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idroting  tbem  to  oonelTet : — "  The  reader  will  eateh  cold  b^  keeping  him 

too  long  in  the  poroh  of  thia  pror&ce,  yrba  now  (the  door  being  opened)  may 

enter  into  the  hooM  itself,  with  the  beat  wiabeg  of  tiie  ^Editor  of  this 

MagBsine." 

Merry   and   Woe.     Edited  by  Old  Mebby.      1867.     (London; 

JacliBOn,  WalFord,  and  Hodder.) 
"  Old  Ueny  "  Las  taken  a  high  plaoo  amongit  periodicals  for  the  jonng. 
and  deeerrea  to  retain  it,  as  we  have  no  doubt  he  wilL  We  like  Tei7  mocb 
the  idea  of  an  old  man  telling  pleasant  atoriea  for  the  ingtmotion  and 
enjoymoDt  of  roung  folks.  We  trust  "  Old  iietrj  "  will  lire  long,  and 
that  hia  age  wul  be  "  like  the  green  winter  of  the  kollj  tree." 

Voices  9f  the  Propheti  on  Faith,  Prayer,  and  Human  Life.     By 

C.  J.  ViFOHiN,  D.D.  {London  :  8trahan,) 
Ever  since  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Harrow  sermons,  the  homi- 
letioal  publicatioaa  of  this  excellent  man  hare  been  with  us  rery  great 
faroorites.  EagerlT  hare  we  perused  tbem  aa  they  have  itaued  froni  the 
press,  and  though  tttey  hare  been  numeroas,  and  not  all  of  equal  interest, 
we  can  sinoerely  say  none  of  them  bare  disappointed  as.  We  hare  always 
found  them  instmctiTe,  interesting,  earnest,  and  full  of  spiritual  edification. 
The  enviable  talent  for  public  instrnctioa  poasesaed  by  Dr.  Yaughan,  he 
baa  devoted  to  the  highest  purpose,  and  must  hare  found  hia  rewaj^  in  the 
eonsciousnesB  of  being  nserui.  He  writes  aa  a  devout  scholar,  aa  a  Chrlatian 
gentleman,  aa  a  thoughtful  pastor  of  his  flook,  and  aa  a  preacher  of 
righteousness  to  his  countrymen.  The  present  rolnme  presents  the  author's 
best  cbaracteristioa.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Faitb  and  Prayer  is 
most  felioitoas ;  and  the  aerntons  on  Human  Life,  based  on  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  without  expounding  that  parable  in  all  its  parts,  are 
strikingly  original  aa  to  selection,  arrangement,  and  method  of  handling. 

Ettayt  and  Disamnes  on  Standard  and  Popular  Themes.  By  T.  W. 
Tozan,  of  the  Pirat  Congregational  Church,  Dndler>  (London :  Elliot 
8toek.)  '     * 

These  essays  and  disconraea — "glesninga  fVom  his  portfolio,"  a«  the  author 
styles  them  in  hia  dedication  of  the  volume  to  hii  cbnroh  and  oongregatioa, 
were,  we  suppose,  delivered  by  him  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  his  ministry. 
They  are  Evangelical  in  aentiment,  and  were  not  preached,  we  trust,  without 
good  resnlta.  vVe  do  not,  however,  always  agree  with  Mr.  Tozer,  and 
would  have  liked  his  work  better  had  its  tone  been  more  modest  and 
nrerent.  "la  conacienoe  a  aingle  faculty,"  he  a«ki,  p.  2S1,  "or  a  combina- 
tion of  racnhies.  If  phrenology  be  true,  and  who  that  onderstands  it  can 
doubt  its  trothrulnesa,  it  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter.  This  science, 
which  has  collected  tbe  truths  of  mental  philosophy,  and  harmonised  them, 
and  formed  them  into  a  eonaistent  system,  declares  that  eonaoienee  ia  a  dia- 
tinct  organ  of  the  bnman  mind,  and  assigns  it  a  position  right  and  left  of 
Brmnesa  on  the  crown  of  the  head."  Conscience,  we  suppose  to  be,  not  a 
mere  facul^  of  the  mind,  bnt  the  mind  itaslf  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
actions.  At  the  risk,  moreover,  of  bein^  set  down  aa  not  understanding 
phrenology,  we  must  espresa  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Tozer  will  have  to 
search  somewhat  deeper  than  the  crown  of  tbe  head  in  order  to  find  eon- 
science.  Phrenology  baa  nndonbtedly  been  of  use,  but  ita  trnthfolneas  as  ■ 
science  is  very  questionable.  At  p.  334,  we  have  the  following  on  "  tho 
beantiea  of  Faradiie,  the  borne  of  our  first  parent*. — There,  all  waa  beauty 
to  the  eye,  and  music  to  the  ear  ;  immortality  breathed  in  the  wind,  flowea 
in  the  riven,  and  was  exhaled  from  every  plant  and  flower.  No  storma 
disturbed  the  tran(]nility  of  nature,  no  earthanakea  rent  the  earth,  no  vol- 
osnoes  vomited  their  rivers  of  burning  lava.   So  tempests  toased  the  ooeaiv 
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DOKOTehinglieata.  norpieroingooMa,  nor  nmtilenes,  nor  diuue  afflicted 
tbe  human  frame."  We  have  alwajs  undentood  that  PandUfl  waa  "  a 
gudcn  planted  eastward  in  £den."  Donbtleu,  "  no  tempests  toued  the 
ocean  "  iAere,  for  there  was  no  ocean  there  to  toaa ;  but,  does  M.r.  Tocer 
nean  that  there  were  do  tempeata,  earthqnaksi,  rolcanoei,  &e.,  &o.,  till  man 
had  rinned  P  What  does  he  mean  b;  "  immortality  Sowing  in  the  riven," 
^F  We  quote  this  aa  a  apecimen  of  grandtloqnence,  either  altogether 
meaninglew,  or  oonrejiog  enoneona  impreaaiona,  and  which  yonng 
pieachen  veil  do  well  to  avoid. 

Tie  Oreat  Pottetsum.    By  Richard  Bell.     (London  :  Wesleyon 

Conferanee  Offioe.J 
We  Tvrj  mnoh  wonder  at  the  title  of  thii  book.  The  argument  of  the 
firat  chapter  goea  to  prove  that  man  t*  a  tpiritnal  being — m  a  aoul.  How, 
then,  can  that  aonl  be  apolten  of  aa  kit  "  great  poaieaaion  P"  The  aame  oon- 
fiuion  appeara  on  p.  8.  "  We  cannot  be  too  atrongtf  impreiaed  with  the 
fact  of  tnia  great  poaseaaion.  Man  la  a  conaoiooi  peraon,  &o<  ....  Ona 
of onr  higlieat  reatizstiona  ia  the  perception  of  thu.  'And  man  became  a 
liriog  aonl ;'  he  did  not  merelv  pogaeas  it,  he  haeaate  it.  We  are  lOuU  not 
bodiea;  the  fleshly  Tcature  »  but  the  aerrant  of  the  aonl."  Now  the 
ineiactDesB  here  macifeated  ia  a  prerailing  defect  in  thia  otherwise  raluable 
book.  There  ia  an  air  of  TBsneneas  about  the  argument,  i-eaulting,  perhapa, 
from  redandancT  of  atrle,  but  poaaibly  aa  it  sometimea  seemed  to  ua,  from 
indeGniteneaa  of  thoagbt.  There  ia  a  kindred  fault  in  the  fourth  chapter — 
ao  common,  howerer,  that  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  wonder  at  it — that  of 
prennff,  inatead  of  the  proposition  est  forth  at  the  opening,  a  proposition 
nlgar^  held  to  be  aynonymoua.  But  philoaopheri  of  Mr.  Belra  acquire- 
ments ought  to  remember  that  ajnoayma  are  never  identical.  The  atjle  of 
thia  Tolume  ia  very  elegant  and  rhetorical,  hnt  wanting  in  that  toraenesa 
and  direotnesa  which  are  indispeniable  to  a  pajchologieal  work  that  ia  to  be 
profitable  to  a  atndent  We  oonld  not  expect  this  book  to  clear  np  the 
doubts  of  one  who  had  long  perplexed  himaelf  with  the  high  problems  of  our 
being.  It  will  be  inferred  from  the  eieeptiona  we  hare  tasen  to  it,  that  thia 
ia  a  work  of  considerable  merit.  A  poor  empty  book  would  not  have  lain  open 
to  anch  remarks.  These  leoturea  are  by  no  means  "empty)"  the  reaamg 
and  scholarahip  they  exhibit  are  both  extenaire  and  profound ;  the  accumu- 
lated atorea  of  many  yeara'  stndy  fill  these  pages.  The  views  advocated  on 
the  varioua  controverted  points  in  paychologj  are  auch  aa  we  hold  to  be 
correct;  they  are  eloqnently  set  forth,  due  reference  being  made  to  Scri^ 
tare  throughout  the  ducaaaion ;  and  they  are  judiciously  enforced  in  their 
Boral  bearing,  ao  aa  to  "  oontrihute  to  the  education  aa  well  aa  knowledge 
of  tJu  human  aonl."  Toung  men  will  find  Mr.  Bell  a  moat  iutereating, 
competent,  and  tniatworthy  guide  to  the  atody  of  paychology,  and  throngu 
the  maaes  of  ita  literature. 

The  Queatioiu  of  Je«m;  or,  the  Great  Pkytician  dealing  with  Soula. . 
Fity-two  short  ezpositiona  for  family  reading.  By  the  Uer.  AbthuK 
Tbohsoii,  Salton.  (Bdinborgh:  Andrew  Elliot.  1868.} 
Thia  ia  another  elegant  and  i  aluable  volome  jnat  iaaaed  by  thia  enter- 
jmaing  publisher,  and  we  welcome  it  all  the  more  that  it  ia,  aa  the  author 
nya,  "  One  of  the  Irnita  of  affliction."  It  ia  oompoaed  entirely  of  plain  but 
sound  and  inatmetive  repliea  to  the  "  Queationaof  Jeana."  The  author  says, — 
"The  following  fifty-two  papers  are  intended  for  family  reading  in  the 
noming  or  evening  of  the  Lord'a  day.  They  will,  perhaps,  meet  t^e  wanta 
of  many  who  know  the  profitableness,  and  hare  felt  the  diffioDlties  of  such 
united  honaehold  exercise.  Aa  the  object  of  the  writer  waa  to  prodnoe  a 
useful  rather  than  an  original  work,  he  haa  not  only  used  lua  own  mind  in 
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stadTinf;  tbemeuiiogortlieMcred  tezt,bDt  hu  aUo  aTuledhimBelffrealf 
of  Ell  critical  and  practical  helps  witLin  hia  reach."  Mr.  Tliomson  haa 
Bccordiaglj  produced  one  of  the  moat  pleasing  and  profitable  books.  He 
writes  eaailj  and  fiuentlj.  His  sentences  are  thoughtful,  and  never  are  bis 
seutinients  strained.  At  the  same  time,  with  sobriety  of  style,  be  miaj^les 
as  mnch  of  spri^htliness  of  material  as  ia  consistent  with  his  design.  It 
must  fulSl  its  mission,  and  will  form  au  appropriate  present  at  this  season 
of  familj  pre  .mentations. 
David,  the  King  of  Israel.     A  Portrait  Drawn  from  Bible  History 

and  the  Book  of  Psalms.    Br  Dr.  EBitiiMi.cHBB.    Translated  by  the 

B«T.  M.  G.  EuioN,  M.A.  (Edinburgh ;  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
This  volume  will  he  cordially- welcomed  by  those  who  have  lingered  with 
delight  over  the  pages  of  Elijah  the  Tiahbite.  Of  all  the  Scripture  biogra- 
phies, there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  so  stirring  as  that  of  David,  and  in  these 
p:>ges  it  is  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  can  hardly  fail  to  instruct  and  interest 
the  great  moss  of  readers.  It  ia  not  a  book,  indeed,  for  the  atudent.  Dr. 
Erummacher's  works  are  not  characterized  by  anytbiog  like  depth  or  power 
of  thonght,  and  they  often  contain  inaccuracies,  though  none  of  mnen  con- 
■equence.  But  they  please  and  edify  the  simple  Christian  by  the  beauiifal 
word  pictures  which  they  present,  and  the  pious  and  devout  spirit  which 
they  everywhere  display.  This  volume  seems  to  ua  as  remarkable  for  these 
quuities  as  any  of  its  predecessors. 
Things,' Sew  and  Old;  or,  The  Preach&r's  Twofold  Duty.     By  the 

Bev.    DaviD    TvoWBLL,  M.A.      (London:     Jackson,   WalfortC  and 

Hodder. 
A  very  sensible  and  judicious  discourse,  preached  by  the  author  m 
of  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  at  Bromley,  Kent. 


The  Evangelical  Alliance,  by  its  British  and  Foreign  organiaBtions  lenew 
their  invitations  to  observe  the  week  of  prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Kew  Tear. 

The  following  topics,  amonffst  others,  are  suggest«d  as  suitable  for  ex< 
bortation  and  intercession  on  the  successive  days  of  meeting : — 

Sunday,  January  S.^Sermona.  Subject :  The  Person,  Work,  and  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Monday,  January  B. — Thanksgiving  for  special  and  general  merciea 
during  the  past  year,  to  Nations,  Churches,  and  Families  ;  and  Confession 
of  Sin. 

Tuesday  January  7. — Prayer  for  Nations ;  for  Kings  and  all  in  anthoritr ; 
for  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day ;  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  in  tne 
way  of  Moral  and  Beligious  Progress;  and  for  Internal  and  International 

Wednesday,  January  8. — Prayer  for  Families  ;  for  Schools,  Colleges,  and 
Universities  ;  and  for  Sons  and  Daughters  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Thursday.  January  9.— Prayer  for  Christian  Ministers,  and  all  eogaged 
in  Christ's  Service ;  for  God's  oneieut  Israel,  and  for  the  coming  of  onr 
Lord  Jetos  Christ. 

Friday  January  10. — Prayer  for  the  aiok  and  afflicted;  for  Widows  and 
Orphans ;  and  for  the  Persecuted  for  Kighteonsneas  sake. 

Saturday,  January  11. — Prayer  for  the  Chriatian  Church ;  for  increase  of 
holinesB  and  activity,  fidelity  and  love ;  ondfor  grace  equal  to  tiie  duties 
and  dangers  of  the  times. 

Sunday,  January  12.  —  Sermon*.  Subject :  Christian  Chsri^  — 
1  Cor.  xbi. 
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Bfars  of  tl)e  €\i^t(^t8. 

Thi  oeit  lialf-jearir  meeting  of  the  Tra*teea  will  be  held  at  the  Guildhall 
Coffee  Hoiue,  on  Wedneadftj,  J&niuTf  16lh,  at  One  o'clock  precisely. 

NoTember  6. — Newport,  I.  W.  Be-opening  lerriceB  were  held  in  the 
^odehill  Conf^Katioii^  Church  on  tnis  and  ancceedlDg  darn.  The 
Her.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  preached  the  opeoiag  sermon  ;  and  the  following 
mtniaten  also  took  part  in  the  proceediDga,  the  Keva.  W.  T.  Matson, 
W.  T.  Mann.  J.  Wiika,  B.A.,  J.  D.  Riley,  and  H.  J.  Auilin. 

N'orember  10. — Ulleithorpe.  The  CoDfcregational  Chapel  was  re-opeoed. 
Sermoni  were  preached  bj  the  Ker.  R.  C.  Hutehings.  On  the  folIowJDg 
day,  a  meeting;  was  held,  at  which  C.  Boaaett,  Esq.,  presided.  Addreisea 
were  delirered  by  the  IteyB.  J.  Aapinal,  M.  Braittawaile,  W.  Ball,  B.A., 
8.  ErsDs,  and  tithers. 

HoTcmber  12.— Men,  Wills.  The  recogaition  of  the  Rer.  J.  M.  Watson, 
lateof  Cork,  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chn  re  h,  took  place.  The  Revs,  U. 
M.  Gnnn,  T.  Msdd.  J.  Wood,  T.  Evans,  and  others,  conducted  the  nerriee. 

Dunmow.     The  ordination  of   the   R«t.  J.   iirTine,  of   Cheihunt 

College,  as  paitor  of  the  Coni;rej;ational  Church,  took  place.  The  Revs. 
A.  Goodrich,  G,  Wilkinson,  J.  C.  Rook,  J.  R.  ThompsoQ,  T,  W.  DaTida, 
T.  B.  Sainsbury.  and  others,  conducted  the  Berrices. 

NoTember  13.— Brierley  Hill.  The  ReT.  W.  BagneU.  of  Rotherhara 
ToUege,  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  Cbap«].  The 
Kera.  W.  H.  Hines.  T.  G.  Hortoa,  J.  Maraden,  1!.A.,  J.  Richards, 
F.  J.  Folding,  D.D.,  J.  South,  M.A.,  B.  Bird,  and  J.  Bartlett,  took  part  in 
the  services  of  the  day. 

Islington  Chapel.    The  recognition  of  the  Ber.  J.  C.  Geikie  took 

ilaoe.  The  Rev.  H.  Alton  presided.  The  Revs.  Dr.  Raleigh.  C.  Brake, 
iV.  Onest,  L.  Beran.  LL.B.,  W.  Roberts,  C.  Bailhache,  J.  Hobaon,  and 

others,  slao  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

November  14 — Deardengate,  Haslingden.  The  Congregational  Church 
in  tbii  place  was  re-opened.  The  aervicei  were  conducted  by  the  Beva. 
A.  F.  Bar6eld  and  Q.  W.  Clapham. 

North  Petherton,  Somerset.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  S.  Slo- 

combe  took  place.  The  Revs.  G.  S.  Beaney.  J-  Le  Cootenr,  E.  J.  Hartland, 
T.  K.  Sweeting,  and  S.  9haw,  took  part  in  the  proceediogs. 

November  15. — £ington,  Herts.  Tho  recognition  of  the  Rev.  J.  W 
Thome  took  place.  The  Bevs.  G.  Bees,  G.  Phillips,  W.  Hunt,  and  others, 
took  part  in  tne  services. 

Peckham.    A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Clifton  Church.  Asylum- 

road,  to  take  leave  of  the  Rev.  D.  Nimmo,  who  is  about  to  leave  England 
for  Australia  on  account  of  his  wife's  ill  health.  The  Rev.  G.  Rogers 
preiided.    A  parse,  containing  £75,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Nimmo. 

November  19. — Hythe.  The  memorial- stone  of  a  new  Congregational 
Chonth  was  laid  by  J.  Finch.  Esq.  The  Bevs.  G.  Jones,  J.  illaadford, 
£.  Cornwall,  A.  Torner,  and  J.  Mackinnon,  took  part. 

November  20. — Wells,  Norfolk.  Recognition  services  in  connection 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Bev.  W.  Cowan  were  held.  The  R«T.  Messrs. 
Tritton,  Griffiths,  Bassett,  Wood,  Browoiohn,  and  others,  took  part. 

November  31> — Chesham,  Bucks,  services  in  connection  with  the 
reeognition  of  the  Bev.  1).  Harding,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregatioual 
Choreh,  were  held.  The  Bevs.  T.  SQeli,  J.  Hayden,  H.  Brown,  W.  Grigsby, 
J.  Snthie,  J.  Briggi,  J.  Brown,  J.  Cave,  and  J.  S.  James,  engaged  in  the 
proceedings. 

November  26, — Old  Kent-road.  Kie  Bev.  H.  Buck  waa  recognised 
as  pastor  of  Alfred-placj  Chapel.  The  Bevs.  W.  Anderson,  J.  Sears,  G. 
Bogera,  V.  Daviei,  R.  Finch,  J.  A.  Brown,  and  P.  J .  Turquand,  took  part. 

Ptumstead.    The  Bev.  J.  B.  Pike,  late  of  Lewes,  was  recognifed  ai 
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pastor  of  the  ConKreg&tional  Gharofa.  The  'Ren.  J.  Beuley,  F.  S.  Atten- 
Urough,  J.  Corbm.  J.  O.  Pike,  J.  Manh&ll.  W.  Richards,  W.  OiU, 
J.  Kicurds,  and  J.  Tuffield,  conducted  the  aerrioeR  of  the  day. 

NoTember  27- — Buckingham  Chftpel,  Pioilioo.  The  Ber.  A.  Hampaon 
wM  recogniied  m  putor  of  the  church.  The  Bera.  J.  Adey,  W.  Tkrbottoo, 
W.  JdLie,  J.  S.  FesnaJl,  and  S.  Cecil,  took  part  in  the  prooeedmgi. 

Norember  88. — Oxford.  The  Independent  Chapel,  GeorgA-street,  wu 
re-opened,  after  being  closed  for  repaira  and  ■Iterationa.  The  Ber. 
H.  Allon  preached  on  the  ocoaaion.  On  the  following  Suodaf,  Mrmani 
were  preacned  bj  the  Bev.  G.  Martin. 

EdinboTgh.    The  Bev.  J.   Folaford  waa  recogniaed  sa  paator  of 

Albanj-itreet  ohapel.  The  Ber.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D.,  preaohod  on  tks 
oocaaion.  The  Beva.  W.  Falaford  and  W.  Lowe  alao  took  part  in  the 
proceedinga  of  the  day. 

December  l.~Gkinabarongh.  The  Independent  Chapel  waa  re-opened 
afler  undergoing  extendire  alterationa  ana  repair*.  Two  aermons  were 
preached  by  the  Bev.  E.  S.  Frout,  U.A. 

December  4.— Houghton,  Hunta.  The  reoofi^nitioa  of  the  B«t.  T.  O. 
CJiapman  took  place  in  Union  Chapel.  The  semaes  were  conducted  bv  the 
BoFa.  T.  Baker,  B.A-,  A,  Morris,  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A.,  J.  Wood,  Profeaaor 
Watta,  and  T.  Lloyd. 

December  5.— Blandrord.  The  Congregational  Chapel  waa  opened.  The 
Bevs.  F.  Becklej,  D.  Thomaa,  B.A.,  J.  Eejnea,  J.  Lookwood,  and  T.  W. 
Areling,  took  part  in  the  opening  aerrieea. 

Deoember  11. — Thornton  Heath.  The  memorial-aione  of  8t.  John'a 
CongregatioDal  Church  waa  lud.  The  Bera.  F.  Stephena,  S.  Kennedy. 
H.  Siewart,  H.  Lee  (the  putor),  B.  D.  Wilam,  and  A.  Hanway,  took  pwtt 
iu  the  engagementa  of  the  day. 

December  19. — Albany  Chapel,  Camberwell.  The  church  and  congrega- 
tion held  a  apecial  meeting  to  present  a  handaome  dock  and  pair  of 
candelabra  to  the  Ber.  J.  D.  WiUianu,  at  the  oloae  of  hia  tiiree  yeara' 
miiuatiT,  as  a  cordial  eipreaaion  of  their  eateem  and  regard. 

FASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CAIiU   ACCKPTID. 

The  Ber.  J.  Kitchen,  of  Airedale  Collegs.  hac  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  paatorate  of  the  Independent  Church,  W'oodhouse. 

The  Ber.  B.  Williams,  of  Betheada,  Caemarronahire,  that  of  the  Welch 
Congregatioaal  Church,  Fetter-lane. 

The  Ber.  T.  E.  M.  Edwards,  of  the  Western  CoUege,  tiiai  of  the 
Congregationsl  Chorch,  Caatle -street,  Lannoeaton. 

The  ReT.  U.  Winaar,  of  Forest-gate,  that  of  the  chnroh,  Walton-on-Nase. 

The  Ber.  W.  F.  Irving,  B.S.,  of  N«w  College,  titat  of  the  chnroh  «t 
Howard  Chapel,  Bedford. 

The  Ber.  8.  Clarkion,  of  M anoheater,  that  of  the  Mew  Congregational 
Church,  Ljtham,  Lanoaahire. 

The  Be7.  B.  W.  UoAll,  F.L.S.,  of  Manchester,  that  of  the  LomU's 
Church,  Birmingham. 

The  Ber.  Mr.  Enowlea,  of  Botherham  College,  that  of  the  chnroh  at 
Belper. 

The  Ber.  W.  Spargeon,  of  Cotton  End  CoUege,  that  of  Methsr  Stowey 
and  Fatahun,  near  Bridgewater. 

saaisxATioiTB. 

The  Ber.  J.  T.  Feaaton  has  reai^ed  the  paatorate  of  the  Loaell'a  Chnroh. 
Birmingham,  on  aoconnt  of  chroma  relaxation  of  the  throat,  which  compel* 
him  to  go  abroad. 

Tl)e  BeT.  T.  S.  Whiiwortli,  that  of  the  Park,  Sheffield. 
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I.— SECOND   BUDGET   DESPATCH. 
To  THB  HiasioiTAiuxa  or  thz  Tbataitoobx  Uissioii. 

BuOMFtSLD  Siazrr,  Lohdov, 
Oclobfra,  1867. 

D&LB  BfiSTHRBir, 

3.  The  Trsrancore  Musion  baa  now  been  established  more  than  sixty 
yeus.  The  settled  agencies,  which  have  shaped  it  into  its  pnsent  form, 
have  been  at  work  just  half  a  centuij.-  And  none  who  ooiitrast  the  pre' 
WQt  state  of  the  province  with  what  it  waa  when  the  Mission  beg«a,  caa 
^  to  mark  the  wonderful  progress  whiidi  it  has  made  during  these  ^xty 
fears  in  every  element  of  true  prosperi^.  Tl^e  provinoe  has  enjoyed  an 
increasing*  degree  of  security  and  order  imder  its  native  rulers,  and  has 
made  special  advance  under  its  present  enlightened  Baja.  and  his  abl? 
miniater.  Sir  T.  Madhava  Sao.  While  slaverT-  and  serfdom  have  been 
abolished,  the  intensity  of  BnUuninical  bigotiy  has  heen  diminished,  aa^ 
a  very  large  meaanre  of  religions  freedom  has  been  seourqd  for  the  varied 
clwHgoa  of  the  popnlafion.  ^oond  ]niowledge  and  freedom  of  thought  on 
the  most  important  subjeota  prevail  to  on  extent  utterly  unknown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  oentnry.  Ai  the  same  time,  the  direct  work 
of  the  Mission  has  met  with  the  most  encoursiging  success.  In  the  seven 
districts  of  the  Mission,  recentlj  redooed  to  ux,  the  great  number  of 
Native  churches,  the  large  congregatioBS,  the  nnn;ber  of  scholars,  the 
Older  and  general  pnri^  of  Christian  sooiotf,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  Ab  agencies  of  the  Cospel  are  supported,  exhibit  that  sucoesa  in  » 
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■trikiiig  maimer.  The  crownmg  proofii  of  bleeaing  and  prosperity  ara  ' 
■  eon  UL  the  oongregntiDiiB  prepared  for  complete  self-support;  in  their 
great  libenJi^ ;  in  jour  large  band  of  well-educated  Native  preachera 
and  teachers  ;  in  jaar  nervly- appointed  elders ;  and  in  your  excellent  and 
tried  Native  pastors.  In  these  latter  points  the  Travanoore  Mission  has 
b^uQ  to  take  rank  vith  some  of  the  most  advanced  Missions  of  all  Socie- 
ttee,  and  to  approat^  the  position  of  mxal  ohnrehes  In  Oreat  Britain  itself. 
•  ••**• 

5.  -A  seriouB  note  of  warning  was  reoenttj-coanded  b;  the  Sev.  C.  X. 
Lnris,  one  of  the  most  La:^eriencad  among  die  Baptiat  Tnisaion  arias  in 
Bengal,  respecting  the  extent  of  Nattre  agency  in  India,  supported  by 
foreign  fands ;  the  lai|^  proportion  of  the  best  members,  which  it  draws 
away  ftom  the  ordinary  life  of  onr  small  Native  churohes ;  and  the  general 
injury  it  has  done  and  is  doing  to  those  churches.  He  pointed  out  that 
in  Bengal,  out  of  some  2,500  male  conununicants  in  the  Native  churches, 
about  350,  or  om  is  bhvxn,  ore  employed  as  paid  ^ents  by  the  funds  of 
English  and  American  Missiviuuj  Sodaties.  Many,  whose  attention  has 
been  drown  to  the  matter,  oonsider  that  it  is  a  very  serious  evil,  and  re- 
quires to  be  eorraotod  speedily.  You  are  all  aware  that  in  the  Tr&rancore 
Mission  this  state  of  things  prevails  to  ev^  a  greater  degree  than  else- 
where. Oat  of  your  1,B76  church  menA>erB,  about  1,100  are  moles. 
Now,  of  these  male  membArs  203  am  pieadiers  or  pastors,  and  about 
120  are  CQuistiaa  schoolinastere,  so  that  «otne  320  axe  empl<^d  in  oil ; 
or  one  m  emry  three  «ne2  a  half.  Such  a«ystom  is  a  moat  unnatural  one. 
It  eould  only  have  bean  produced  by  the  liberal  employment  of  foreign 
fonds.  Ooaaidered  in  relation  lo  the  amoiuit  of  labour  it  secures  for  the 
instraction  of  the  heathen  and  nominally  Christian  population,  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight  a  most -excellent  thing;  and  for  many  years  it  lias 
been  so  esteemed.  But  one  effect  of  the  system,  here  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  to  introduce  a  large  number  of  ill-tratned  men,  of  imperfect  charao- 
ter,  into  Mission  serrioe,  ^owere  employed  beoause  the  sphere  of  opera- 
t>(mB  is  boundless,  aadflie  l^ds  to  pay  them  were  forthcoming.  Serious 
injury,  too,  has  been  done  to  thewhcde  Native  dmrdh. 

C.  The  Directors,  on  these  gronnds,  heliove'thai  it  is  not  only  advisable, 
but  necessary,  cantioosly  font  surely  to  retnce  oar  atepe.  They  believe  it 
to  be  thoroughly-forthe  advantage  of  the  ohnrehes  that  Iho  amount  of 
agency  aopportfld  by  English  funds  should  be  redneed  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  made  choioe  and  aeleM  rather  than  large.  They  wonid  wish  yoo, 
therefore,  to  weed  it  of  its.  imperfect  elementB ;  'to  discharge  all  inefficient 
men ;  and  where  wot^  is  needed  and  funds  are  not  nvailaUo,  to^coll  out 
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the  v<diinta]7  tgoacy  of  your  ohnrch  memben  in  those  Iccalities  which 
Deed  tJiam. 

7,  Besides  eeeking  this  important  benefit  to  the  churches  themselves, 
the  Directora  are  oompelled  by  the  state  of  their  funds  to  reduce  lo  some 
extent  their  grants  to  your  Miasion.  Thoy  are  compelled  to  adopt  the 
same  meamrea  of  rerision  and  retrenchment  elsewhere ;  and  wlulo  all 
the  miasionaiiea  in  ereij  part  of  the  world  are  desired  to  economise  in 
every  practieablo  way,  the  Directors  foel  that  they  can  best  reduce  tlieir 
grants  in  those  Missions  which  have  attained  a  considerable  amount  of 
spiritual  strength.  After  oareftil  consideration  of  the  details  of  your 
expenditnre,  they  hayo  sanctioned  for  the  Trarancore  Miaeion  for  the  year 
18G8  the  sum  of  £4,660. 

•  ••*»# 

9.  In  fixing  the  amount  of  money  to  bo  drawn  ibr  each  Station,  we 
have  not  ventured  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 
Hat  question  can  be  best  settled  by  each  missionaiy  in  consultation  with 
his  brethren.  The  fullest,  most  &ank,  and  forbearing  mutual  counsel, 
»iU  be  needed  by  you  all,  and  we  trust  that  special  wisdom  and  grace  will 
be  granted,  to  enable  you  to  make  the  wisest  arrangement  for  the  benefit 
of  each  branoh  of  the  Uission.  We  would  only  remark  that,  should  you 
still  wish  to  adopt  your  new  soole  of  salaries  in  the  different  forms  and 
gradea  of  Uiaeion  serrice,  we  think  that  now  is  the  time  to  introduce  it. 
Yen  can,  at  the  same  time,  both  revise  your  lists  of  agents,  and  give  to 
wxii  dasa  and  to  eaoh  indiridnal  the  right  amount  of  pay.  You  will 
thereby  show  to  yoar  people  that  it  is  not  mere  reduction  you  desire,  but 
eflScienoy,  and  that  efficiont  men  will  bo  treated  ae  "worthy  of  their 
hire." 

10.  In  regard  to  common  matters,  you  will  kindly  arrange  in  Committee 
what  should  be  done.  Thus,  as  to  repairs,  the  Board  assigS  a  fixed  sum 
(or  the  entire  Mission.  Each  missionary  will  mAke  his  application  to  the 
Committoe,  who  will  judge  of  the  need  of  repaint  for  the  buildings  of 
which  be  speaks.  Buildings  that  havo  waited  longest  should  have  prior 
claim.  The  Oommittee  will,  hewerer,  sanction  no  more  than  the  fixed 
amn  during  the  year  for  which  it  is  granted.  Travelling  expenses  also 
ftre  to  be  so  managed  by  each  missionary  ae  to  come  within  the  sum  al- 
lowed for  that  item.  Should  the  Oommittee  require  funds  for  aiiy  other 
items  of  necessary  expenditnre  than  those  which  the  Board  has  sanctioned, 
they  will,  in  the  first  instance,  make  a  diatinot  application  to  the  Directors 
through  the  proper  channel.  The  Board  may  then  make  a  special  grant 
to  meet  the  case ;  but  nothing  can  be  drawn  until  snob  a  grant  i^  distinctly 
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no'ified  from  liome  to  tbe  Secretary  of  your  Committeei  who  alone  will  be- 
empowerod  to  draw  it.  As  a  rule,  the  Directors  would  prefer  that  8uch 
special  requests  ehall  be  made  at  a  fixed  period  in  each  year,  and  that 
they  BhoU  be  presented  by  the  Committee.  A  unanimonB  request  &om  a 
Committee  of  our  miaaionary  brethren  ia  always  treated  by  the  Directora 
with  great  respect.  The  Committee  will  also  wish  every  year  to  suggest 
suitable  changes  iu  the  details  of  the  scheme  Banctioned  by  the  Directors. 
We  would  ask  you,  therefore,  kindly  to  forward,  through  your  Secretary, 
about  the  middle  of  next  year,  your  estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  1869, 
carefhlly  noting  proposed  changes,  and  g^^ts  that  are  specially  asked  for. 
The  eslimate  will  then  be  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  form 
passed  by  the  Board.  I  would  only  add  that,  with  the  view  which  th» 
Directors  take  of  the  position  reached  by  the  Travahoore  Mission,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  general  grants  for  N^ative  agency  or  for  education  will 
be  increased.  Kather,  may  it  be  expected  that  they  will  judidoualy  de- 
crease year  by  year, 

14.  All  efforts  at  economy  will  be  vain,  and  all  the  fruit  of  economy 
will  be  lost,  unless  you  do  your  utmost  to  draw  forth  into  full  actirity, 
and  apply'with  practical  wisdom,  the  spiritual  life  of  your  churehea.  For 
this  end,  in  addition  to  the  usual  means  of  grace,  one  special  arrangement 
may  now  be  adopted,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Your  District 
Committee  has  proved  an  excellent  bond  of  union  among  yourselves,  and 
has  tended  greatly  to  promote  uni^  of  plan,  as  well  as  cordial  oo-operation 
amongst  the  different  branches  of  the  Miiqjim.  Its  &ee  counsels  have 
greatly  checked  that  isolated  and  separate  action,  which  in  many  Missions- 
of  maby  Societies  has  done  great  harm. 

15.  But  now  that  the  Mission  contains  BO  many  exo^lent  Native  pastors, 
Native  assiatant  misBionarieB,  and  flourishing  ohurches,  you  need  a  lai^^ 
and  wider  union ;  and  all  questions  respecting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Mission,  instead  of  being  confined  to  yoniselves,  may  well  be  placed  in 
the  handa  of  the  Native  brethren,  and  tiieir  churches  also.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  at  an  early  period  to  form  anch  a  Union  of  the  Travancore. 
churches.  There  must  be  many  qnestiona  as  to  local  plana,  the  employ- 
ment of  agents,  the  spheres  of  misaionaiy  effort,  on  whigh  the  Native 
brethren,  in  &ee  discu^on,  can  give  the  misuonaiy  brethren  valuablfr 
information  and  advice.  The  details  of  auoh  a  Union  yon  must  of  course 
shape  oat  on  the  spot.  But,  wisely  guided,  it  cannot  fail,  under  Qod'a 
blessing,  to  train  the  churches  for  self-government,  to  call  forth  the  talent» 
of  individuals,  and  make  our  brethren  feel  that  their  spiritual  progress,. 
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and  the  exfensioa  of  ttieir  nsefblness  depend  upon  their  own  Christian 
effiirts,  and  their  faithfulness  to  their  Lord. 

16.  In  oonduBion,  we  hare  asked  50U,  dear  brethren,  to  perform  a 
difficult  task.  "Wo  have  asked  you,  in  continuation  of  thoae  improTementa 
which,  with  so  much  zeal  and  discretion,  you  have  already  begun  to  intro* 
dace  into  the  Mission,  thoroughly  to  revise  your  existing  estaMishmente, 
whether  schools,  agents,  or  churches ;  and,  while  retvning  all  their  best 
portions,  to  faring  all  within  a  certain  prescribed  expenditure.  It  is  not 
money  that  you  now  need.  We  believe  that  the  strength  of  your  Mission 
lies  not  in  its  la^e  outlay,  but  in  the  piety  which  it  largely  contains.  It 
lies  in  your  own  spiritual  life  and  influence  as  the  leaders,  bishops,  and 
caunHellore  of  these  young  churches ;  in  the  Tigorous  life,  liberality,  aud 
deroatneBS  of  all  your  converts,  pastors,  preachers,  and  members ;  of  the 
men  and  women  so  well  tatigbt,  so  tmly  led  upward,  and  so  greatly 
Messed.  It  is  to  that  spiritual  strength,  vitality,  and  consecration  we 
look  for  the  foture  development  and  extension  of  the  Travancore  churches. 
They  must  increase ;  we  must  decrease.  Truly  founded,  well  instructed, 
wisely  ^ded,  they  must  spread  and  flourish.  Our  gifts  and  efEorts,  our 
share  in  the  agendes  of  the  Mission,  must  henceforth  diminish  and  lessen, 
^  it  is  confined  to  die  support  of  ycmrtelvei,  in  whole  or  part ;  and  some 
day  yon  will  yourselves  be  no  longer  needed.  But  as  the  rocky  valleys  of 
Travancore,  and  the  broad  saudflelda  of  Tinnevelly,  by  human  toil  and 
skill  and  care,  are  beooming  inoreasingly  covered  with  their  native  palm 
forests,  whicit  adorn  the  land  with  beauty,  and  furnish  food  aud  shelter 
for  man  and  beast ;  so  may  these  churches  of  Christ,  native  to  the  soil, 
multiply  and  spread ;  may  they  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age  ;  may  they  be 
fat  and  flourisliing,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  may  they  contribute  their  full 
ahfu^  to  the  glorious  work  of  bringing  all  the  nations  of  India  to  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

n— TOtTNG  MEN'S  AUXILIAIIIES. 

fUBLIO  USBTIKS  AT  EXSTBB  BAIX. 

A  public  meeting  of  a  very  enthusiastic  character  was  hdd  in  Exeter 
Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  Sth,  to  inaugurate  the  formation  of 
¥otrxa  Men's  Auxilubies  to  the  London  Uisaionary  Society  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Hall  was  well  filled  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Samuel 
Jforiey  premded,  supported  by  Eev.  B.  Bobinson,  Eev.  Dr.  Mullens,  C- 
Beed,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Board ;  J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq.,  Q.  F.  Whijei 
Esq.,  W.  H.  Willans,  Esq.,  Eev.  W.  Fairbrother,  Eev.  E.  W.  Dale,  Bar. 
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H.  AlloD,  Hsv.  W.  M.  Fa&dion,  Bot.  Dr.  Edmoad.  Ber.  J.  Stonghtoa, 
Bev.  J.  Kennedr,  M.A.,  Ber.  S.  Kenuedf,  I>r.  Q.  H.  D«ri>,  Hon.  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.P.,  and  maaj  otiter  Directon  and  friends  «f  tlu  Bodafy.  The 
proceedings  were  commenced  brtheBev.  8.  Kennedj  giving  oottba  hymn, 
"From  all  that  dwell  belov  the  skios;"  and,  attor  it  had  boen  sung,  the 
EeT.  Henry  AUos  offered  prayer, 

TKe  Rev.  B.  BoBCfwx  vas  called  upon  by  tiw  Ohoirauai  to  make  a  brief 
Matcmeot  coocoming  tlu)  Aosiliary  vhich  the  young  men  had  net  to  inaa|^- 
rato.    He  said : 

AmotLgtbe  arrat^monttt  niado  by  the 
Directors  for  our  lust  onnivprBarj"  in 
May,  there  was  one  Hpccially  demgriod 
for  young  men ;  thoEeT.  aamucl  Mar- 
tin, of  WortminBter,  very  kiiidly  prof- 
fered the  use  of  hia  largo  chajml.  and 
Dr.  NormnnMcLood  accepted  the  invi- 
tation  to  preach  there ;  the  vuat  edifice 
TToe  fiUed,  and  Trfiilc  tho  fcnid  olo- 
quenee  of  the  pren^^her  secured  imdi- 
Tided  attention,  tho  tnttha  ho  prenohod 
touched  and  thrilled  many  honrta. 
Among  tho  young  men  who  called 
upon  me  tho  next  day  at  tho  MiHxion 
Houwi,  there  Terc  eomo  who  eaid  tho 
work  of  Christ  net-or  appeared  to  them 
to  be  BO  glorious  as  ^rhilo  liiitening  to 
that  sermon.  Among  the  many  minis' 
ters  present  at  thot  sonico  there  were 
two — the  Rev,  S.  Kennedy,  of  Croy- 
don, and  the  Eov.  j\i-thur  Hnll,  of 
Tottenham — who  had  n  strong  convic- 
tion that  something  ppirihially  prac- 
tieal  must  be  tho  outcome  of  that  ser- 
tice.  Wo  conferred  together,  and  tho 
issue  was  a  dctoiinination  to  try  and 
form  a  Young  Men's  Auxiliary  to  tho 
London  Missionary  Sociotj-,  whoso  aim 
(Should  be  the  awakening  of  missionary 
zeal,  the  fffkintm  of  missionary  intel- 
ligence, and  the  raising  of  an  annual 
guinea  bj'  each  member  in  aid  of  tho 
i'unds.  My'coUoagnoH  at  tho  Miiwion 
Iloiise  entered  most  heartily  into  the 
project ;  a  meeting  of  young  men, 
■whoso  names  had  boon  hunishod  by 
'''-ondon  ministers,  was  convoaod   at 


Blomfield-sti'oot,  a  working  committee 
was  then  formed,  and  tho  Rot.  Samuol 
Kennedy  was  appointed  honoran;- 
eocretnry  to  that  committee ;  and  it 
is  only  duo  to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  state, 
that  to  his  nntiring  zeal  and  diain- 
torostod  efforts  tho  movement  owes 
much  of  tho  succciM  it  has  already 
i-ealised.  Tho  Directors  hiivo  given 
thoir  cordial  approval  to  the  move- 
ment, with  the  distinct  undorstundiag 
that  it  is  to  bo  carried  on  in  close 
connection  with  the  Mis^on  House, 
and  that  the  contributions  are  to  be 
paid  in,  wherever  practicable,  through 
casting  local  Associations.  Alreadv 
the  oi^inJtvition  has  found  such  Eivour 
in  the  provinces  that  it  has  represcn- 
tativos  in  no  lees  than  thirty-five  couit- 
try  towns  and  cities,  including  Bir- 
miagham,  Biighton,  Ha.Jtings,  Chol- 
tcnham,  Leeds,  Leamington,  Cardiff, 
Yarmouth,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee.  Thus,  with  a  moat  encourag- 
ing present,  we  may  look  onward  to  a 
very  hopeful  futui'o.  The  Dircetors- 
appeal  to  young  men  for  the  saino 
rcatwn  that  tho  apostle  John  appenled 
to  them  when  he  said,  "  I  write  unto 
you  young  men,  bttatut  ye  are  rtronj." 
Tb»  society,  like  a  ship,  has  been 
labouring  in  financial  "  straits,"  and 
the  prow  is  now  tui-nod  to  tie  young, 
as  towards  a  "  Cnjie  of  Good  Hope  ;" 
and  certjunly  all  will  be  well  with 
rogard  to  this  movement  if  young  men 
will  only  Bot  out  the  advice  of  an  Bg«d 
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dying  aamt,  iriio  aaid  to  a  youth  at  Us  ijumj,psnnuie*j»a..m*L;aA:]»a^m% 
Imlmiti  "  Xovag:  man !  do  all  thegeodb.  aTB*>7oa-Dati.i«Bd.iHate-a«.f»ftii-»«iir 
jmtOHnf  in  otoy.ifi^ToaoKit;  to«a-    atwri-tt-oi  jowith."" 

aSuCiunuLur  said— Thar  mat  at- a.  late  b&Bx,  aUbom^ha  an^Mod.tliBr 
-won  an  advnmtaa  of  aailj  doa&er.  Heboped  that  iit  thk  fiT»  mimittn  ha 
diMild  mtMpoae  betwwo  tbem  and  the  fint  qwel»r.oDjHB  list  ha-jnight  b«  abk 
to  add  a  little  to  the  stunnlus  which  he  truated  they  woold  all  reomTS^  tho 
direction  indicated.  When  he  feond  that,  it  voidd  be  aooep^bla  to  the  ypunt; 
men  contemplating  the  proeent  meeting  ttut  he  shonld  preside  over  it,  he  fell 
TBTf- little heatation  in grring a heartj  aoooptaneeto  thatr  inrttatimt.  He  hod 
too  much  to  do  with  jroong  men  in  London,  sndhadfaH  too  deep  an  interest  in 
all  that  cimcerned  their  woliaie,  tobadiBpoaed  toirithhcM^ajeerriceacceptabls 
to  them.  'Hb  feU  qiesially  La.tcserted.in  the  ohject  cf  tbeiisMetu^  He  thought 
it  mart  soitabla  that  the  Ohiiatian  yoang  man  of  London  and  of  Eogtaad  ahouid 
hand'UMOuielTes  together  to  aanat'tboaa  honoBTed  fiieoda^rtiawere  oondnctin^ 
wiQi  so  much  efficiency  andintegiitf  the  adhim  of  their  nc^da  InatitniiDn,  espe- 
dally  -when  tiiey  were  in.a  poKtum  of  *"»•"'■''  iiiiiliiiiiiwiiiaiit,  difficullj)  and 
debt^  Emm.  dnrnmstanow-  to  whicJi  he  nsed  not  fiutlnr  adrert,  ho  Mt  tha 
more  called  upon  to  unite  in  the  {ireaeiifrefibrt,hocauBa  ha  had  had  hiaejiapatluai 
dixtnt  ont  in  the  direction.. of. home  eSorte.  Se  believed,  hoyrarvi,  that  b; 
etrengthening  religitm  at  homa  tiiej  ougtA  to  strMig&Bn  fsceign  Taisaion* 
abroad.  This  ought  to  be  the  case,  EwdperhapB  would  ha  fomtd  to  be  the  cane. 
He  wna  o&uid  ho  oonld  no  loi^w.  reckon  himnnif  a  young  man,  althongh  hit 
aympaUiiea  wese  stall  with  young,  men;  and  ho  was  aaziona  to  join  them  in 
Bome  ftmn  in  their  money  eSbit.  At  the  aasw  tima  he  ottaahed  more  impor- 
tance to  the  probaUe  resolt  of  young taen  being  btonght.to  taka  anintell^enl 
intenst  in  nnvione  than  to  tha  """"al  gninaa  they  might  oollact.  He  oould 
itot  help  refoning  to  one  fact'—thai  in.  anstion  like  oun,  with:  ite  muaeiou* 
colonial  dopendenciea  and  yaat'  ooBUBBEci^  tnmsaotionsr  biinguur  them  into 
mntaot  with  emy  nation  on  tha  fiwe  of  the  eeith^  then  were  s«^emn  reaponai- 
hilitieB  nsting  apon  them.  If  they  looked  ai.  the  we^lh,  the  fieedom,  and  the 
nndonbtedinftnanoe-of  .England,  and  the  profbesien  of  religion  wHoh  attached  to 
snc-h  a  huge  number  of  the  "BnglniTi  nation,  and  tb»'realily  of  leligion,  too, 
irhich,  thank  Qod,  exietod  amonget  them,  the  <daim.  waa  voiy  strong  that  they 
diould.enter  a  distinct  jnttteet  against  any  leneniBg  of  eSort.  Hewaenotin- 
difitvient  to  the  social  and  p(riiti«al  raenlta  which  had  fallowed  the  woik  of  some 
of  their  moat  hMwurad  labonran.  He  ranieatband.Qri  I^iilip  giving  oridenca 
(»  behalf  of:  tha  oppreeeedHottvntot&before-noonmaittoeiif  the  Honw  of  Oom- 
mons,  and  no  one  oonld  doubt  the  &at  ti»t  politically  those  people  had  been 
blcanad  by  Ins  gcnng  to  Afirioa.  9o,  too,  with  regaid.  to  the  labours  of  WQlionn^ 
Bmbfa,  Mo&t,  utdahoet'of  othwa;  apart  frcm  the  direct  religiooB  walk  thsj 
were  eoaUed.toBOComplieh,  goodihadTMnlted.&onttiasir  efforts.  He  was  glad 
to  hear.  tliBt~ten  thousand:  ynung  mea^abaold  be  found  to  Muol  themarivaain 
that  amdliaiy.  Theavweuld  he  no  dtmbt  of  thair.  soooaee  if  only  reaaonafale 
effintwere  tjnrown  into  their,  mareannt.  WUlainnaMa  to  offte  himeotf  »•> 
niEgnberof  tiK' aaseciation,  aaa-yomg'mnn^  be  ahonld  be  ^ad.toenppIaDiKil 
illBtr  tsB-  thmurT"*  guineM  with  a-thamaBdi  pomide*     He  o&lBrad  thiSr  with 
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heuTy  liabilitiee  reciting  on  him,  simply  witb  a  yiaw  to  slightly  Btimulate  the 
«amestiiese  of  a  few  vho  might  be  lukewarm,  and  as  an  imdenc«  of  his  convic- 
tion tBat  the  London  MiBaioaory  Society  should  be  brought  out  of  its  difficulty, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  country  would  stand  by  the  Ditectors,  and  enable 
Ihem  largely  to  increase  their  operations  and  to  respond  with  great«r  libomlity 
to  the  caUs  upon  tliem.  The  question  was  asked  of  each  one  individually.  "What 
•Kill  you  do :  and  ho  prayed  each  to  giro  a  thorough,  genuino  English  answer  to 
that  appeal. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Edmosd  mored  the  firet  resolution  : — 

"That  this  meeting  recognises  the  continued  obligation  resting  on  tho 
Church  to  give  the  everlasting  Gospol  to  the  world,  and  rejoices  in  the  past 
miceesses  of  the  London  Uiasionary  Society." 

This  resolution  might  be  divided  into  two  parts;  it  recognised  an  obligation, 
and  it  rejoiced  in  a  fact.  The  meeting  was  asked  to  recognise  the  contiuoed 
ohhgation  of  giving  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  the  world.  What  said  ths  Word, 
the  will  of  the  Uaster?  "Qo  ye  into  all  thewotld,  and  preach  the  Gh)epel  to 
^Tery  creature."  Until  that  command  had  been  obeyed  the  obligation  continued. 
£ut  had  they  gone  into  all  the  worid  f  With  gladness  he  could  think  of  the 
multitude  of  places  into  which  they  had  gone,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  gone  into 
all  the  world.  If  only  one  spot  remained,  and  that  a  small  comer  of  the  earth, 
the  law  continued  obligatory,  and  they  dared  not  rest  until  that  last  comer  bad 
heaid  the  Oospol.  But  his  resolution  asked  them  to  rejoice  in  the  past  success 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Very  heartily  did  be  say  that  they  and 
Christians  of  every  denomination  were  called  upon  t«  rejoice  in  that  euccew. 
fie  liked  the  name  London  Hissionary  Society,  and  it  had  many  [detisant  fea- 
tures about  it.  He  thought  of  its  venerable  age.  The  other  day  he  stood  in 
Highgate  Cemetery,  where  were  interred  the  remains  of  one  who  was  known 
and  beloved  by  a  far  wider  drclo  than  his  own  denomination.  Ho  left  the 
graveyard  with  this  thought,  What  a  grand  thing  by  God's  grace  to  live  a  life 
that,  when  it  was  dosed,  should  evoke  such  a  testimony  of  respect,  and  esteem, 
and  Christian  love  as  were  seen  illustrated  that  day.  So  with  regard  to  their 
Society,  it  was  a  great  thing  for  an  association  so  to  have  conducted  its  aSaire 
for  seventy  years  tiiat  now  it  could,  in  a  moment  of  its  difficulties,  appeal  to 
those  around  it,  and  call  especially  young  men  to  the  rescue.  The  Society  was 
cosmopohtan  in  its  character.  It  had  its  agents  in  many  continents ;  and  if  ever 
A  society  illustrated  in  its  early  days  the  old  prophecy,  ' '  The  isles  shall  wait  for 
thee,"  the  Iiondon  Uissionary  Society  had.  In  the  South  Seas,  in  India,  in 
China,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he  knew  not  where,  the  Society  had  taken  its 
rank  and  had  planted  its  foot,  and  now  there  was  an  especial  obligation  on  it  to 
remember,  that  for  it,  and  for  all  other  associatioue,  the  field  was  the  world.  It 
had  a  martyrology  of  its  own.  Ood  seldom  if  ever  raised  a  man  or  a  society  to  a 
position  of  prominiHit  honour  until  He  had  cast  thnt  man  and  that  society  into  the 
furnace.  They  were  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Tho  Society  had  had 
its  martyrs  among  its  missionaries  and  its  converts,  among  the  shephei'ds  and 
their  flock.  It  had  its  nrmy  and  navy,  and  no  armies  did  such  mightj-  work. 
He  was  glad  to  hoar  of  the  proposal  that  there  should  be  ten  thousand  young 
men  to  form  an  auxiliary,  and  he  was  sure  that  there  would  be  more  than 
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■gnifmaii  i«[WMeat«d  by  Bucli  an  auxilia.ry.  Evoiy  giiin(>a  vould  bo  gathored 
-with  emotion,  aspirations,  and  prayers  that  would  do  the  collectors  thomeolyee 
more  good  than  oven  the  Miseionury  Society  itself. 

Tho  6«v.  J.  Stouohtox  Eecooded  tho  resolution.  Ho  eoid — Tho  resolution 
pnt  the  matter  on  the  right  ground ;  it  vas  their  duty  to  engage  in  tho  work. 
Thw  duty  did  not  rest  on  the  amount  of  success  which  had  accompanied  their 
efforts  in  days  gone  by ;  it  did  not  rest  on  any  specnlatione  of  theirs  with  regard 
to  the  ftitore  Btat«  of  the  heathen ;  it  did  not  rest  on  any  mero  general  considera- 
tions of  any  kind ;  nor,  indeed,  exclusircly  on  the  passage  of  Scripture  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  There  was  another  paj<sage  which  covered  all  kiij<U  of 
miflsionaiy  work.  Christ  said  that  tho  Church  woe  to  bo  thelight  of  the  world,  and 
they  were  to  be  lights  in  the  world.  The  other  day  the}-  might  hare  seen  the  cabs 
going  aboat  with  the  woids  "  No  lamps  "  inscribed  upon  them.  Now,  the  motto 
of  Chiistaane  should  be,  "  All  lamps."  Each  one  was  to  bo  a  floating  light,  and 
to  r«gaid  the  Society  aa  a  lighthouse,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  keep  in  con- 
stant repair  in  order  that  the  light  of  Divine  truth  might  bo  shed  all  over  the 
worid.  There  were  all  kinds  of  facilities  for  communicating  tho  Qospel,  and  it 
was  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  those  opportunities  of  usefulness.  The  time 
was  when  they  might  have  asked,  "'What  can  I  do  for  the  convention  of  the 
heathen  ?  I  cannot  go  myself,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  help  on  tho  enter- 
prise." They  could  not  say  that  now.  Hero  was  a  Society  in  eiistence,  and 
diere  wore  other  societiee ;  by  helping  them  they  vould  be  carrying  on  the  im- 
portant object  in  view.  Mr.  Uorley  had  alluded  to  tho  impoi-tanco  of  home 
w<»rk.  Perhaps  they  did  not  consider  that  they  were  already  employed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  at  home,  whereas  the  Uissionary  Society  was  the  only  channel 
by  which  Qiey  could  reach  the  heathen.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  might 
be  raised  for  the  ICiseionary  Society,  but  millions  were  contiibuted  for  different 
blanches  of  home  operation.  This  should  be  remembered.  They  should  not 
relax  in  their  endeavours  to  do  good  to  their  fellow-neighbours  and  feUow-citi- 
zens ;  but  the  daty  before  them,  Uie  yoong,  was  to  send  the  Oospol  to  tho 
pagan  worid.  It  was  mainly  through  tho  agency  of  that  Society  that  they 
could  perform  this  dut;,  and  into  the  perftnmance  of  it  ho  askod  them 
to  throw  all  the  energy  of  their  souls.  If  they  would  be  happy,  they 
m^ht  be  sure  there  was  nothing  like  tho  happiness  connected  with  work. 
There  was,  of  course,  pleasure  in  relaxation ;  but  for  himself  he  enjoyed  relaxa- 
ti<m  because  it  was  the  fruit  of  preceding  toil,  and  if  a  man  did  not  work  hard 
he  could  not  have  that  sense  of  enjoyment  which  the  person  would  foci  who 
lamod  his  holiday  before  he  had  it.  He  would  also  say  that  if  they  would  have  an 
iatelligont  enjoyment  of  their  offorbs  in  connection  with  that  Society,  they  should 
oiake  themselres  well  acquainted  with  its  operations ;  they  should  study  maps, 
axcortain  the  geographical  position  ofthe  country  to  which  missionaries  had  gone, 
and  read  such  works  a^  those  which  had  been  written  by  Mofliit,  Williams,  Ellis, 
and  others.  More  would  be  found  in  them  to  do  their  hearts  good  than  they 
would  find  in  the  sensational  novels  which  were  now  »o  popular.  And,  in  clos- 
ing, be  would  ask  them  to  throw  thcnuvolves  into  this  great  enterpriflo.  They, 
had  been  told  that  the  Society  was  in  difficulty.  This  was  not  from  any  dimi- 
nution of  intorest  in  it«  objects,  but  from  the  augmentation  of  its  efforts,  and 


Am  immensa  widtii  of  ita  fiold.  Somedimg  muii.  b>  dons  to  inricin  and.  k» 
luvp  vp  iha  taada  of  Qua  Inatitutiiia.  H0  tmatMLthfr.iaMlutg^  Mtndd  r*^""* 
the  beet  resulto. 

The  rosolutioa  was  carried  imanimoualj'. 

ThoBev.  E:  W.  DAm,  M.A.,  of  Bimringham,  moredlfie  BBCond  reaoHition : — 

"  That  Hob  mestdng,  sjinpatbiaing  with  the  proaent  fimoiunal  difficultios  of 
the  Londoa  Miaatwuwy  Socioty,  rogarda  with  great  aatiB&otion,the  fonnatiou  of 
a  '  Toimg  Men's  Auxiliary,'  hnving  for  it«  object  the  diflWon  amoDgat  j^ooiig 
men  of  an  intelligaat  intoresi;  in  tho  progieeB  of  Christianity  in.  the  heatheai 
world,  and  the  annual  colloction  of  ten  thousand  guineas  as  an  augmentatioa  of 
the  Society's  funds." 

He  eoid  he  had  no^tiine  foi'  introductory  obaBrvatacois,  far.  ha  sew  bdiiad  hint 
the  fiery  chaiiot  of  llr.  I'Dvahon ;  it  would  be  his  iriBdom  ta  got  out.  of  Up. 
Punf^on'a  way  aa  soon  as  posaiblo,  "for  he.  driveth  fimanaly."  Uie^  wsn 
gathered  togethec  beoanse,  as  stated  in  his.  Eaeohition,  Ste.'Loadai  Misnonary 
Society  wae  in  fl&anciaL  difficulties.  And  hethou)^  it  would  berig^iKaTeiy 
&w  sentanoes  to  explain  tha  origin  of  thaee  difflcultieH.  Tlra  aotuoi  e:q)enditnro 
o£  tha  Society  at  tha  proiimt  moment  exceeded  its  currant  ineanm  by  mora,  than 
£20,000  a  year.  That  inereaae  of  oxpendituze  had. not  aBsen  fimn  aatf  great 
calamity  which  had  Mien  upon  their  miseionstattons  Bbn}ad;raqmring  spnal  and 
axc^itianBl  OKpenditure ;  it  had  arisen  mainly  from  two  pennanent  onuses.  Tim 
expense  of  hving  alltlui  world  over  hod  rapidly  inoieaMd  during  tii»lniitten  or 
fifbeeuyeon.  House-rent  was  higher,  eorvants  had  to  be  paid  lacgec  wages, 
provisions  were  dearoi'.  This  1^  tmo  ererywhere ;  it  was  eagedallj-  true  in 
India  and  China,  in  which  tlteir  oluef  misnims  were  eetebHahed.  So  tiurt, 
if  thay  had  not  addad  a  aiugle  European  misBionary  to  Ihmr  staff  or  a  single 
nativa  agent,  their  exj>enditni«  now  would  be  many  thonsatida  more  omry  year 
timn.it  was  about  ten  yearn  ago.  ButrthByhadlat^dyiimteasedUieirDiisBionary 
i^eaey  during  the  lost  few  ywus.  They  were  atme  tiutqiecinl  flmde  had  been 
raised  fitmx  time  to  time  to  finmd  new  misnonB  orto  extand  those  already  exist- 
ing.  These  Amde  wore  ahnoBfrexhauHted,  and,  ofoonree,  the  larger  opeistiimB 
whinh  had  bean  originated  by  tliem  involved  a  pamanent  inciease  of  expen- 
diture. Ei^t  yeais  ago  they  had  twelve  floropean  missioniuiee  in  China ;  last 
Hay  they  had  nineteen ;  and  the  ioorenee  in  dieir  staff  in  that  empire*  involved 
an  additional  expenditoi^  oltogetiier  of  £4,000a^yeBr.  In^India  eight  yean  ago 
they  had  forty^throe  Enro3>Ban  nuBsioiiarieBi  last  Mi^  thay  had  fiftyj-ftmr;  and 
when  thoy  inclnded  all  the  various  agenoies  tltat  soiTonnded  every  nuarionary, 
and  all  the  expense  in  which  hia  woi^  involved  him,  that  inenas*'  in  India 
ironed  an  additional  expenditure  of  £5,300  o-yaar.  A  few  yeaia  ago  they  had 
no  mianon  in  Madagascar,  because  the  work  had  been  stopped  by  peraeeution ; 
but  they  had  a  noble  mission  thoronow,  atacost  of  £^-,508  a^^ar;  They  would 
eeetiien  how  an  increased  expenditure  of  £14,000  Eb-yaar  had  been  oeoasionedby 
Ills  incnase  of  £uiopean  Missionoriea.  Then  in  1858  they  hod  only-  mx  native 
paatDre,  but  at  tlie  preaent  moment,  in  IncBa  alona,  tiiey  had'  tnmity-fiTe.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  had  only  TOO  native  agents,  now  they  had  1,400. 
ThoBO  <»EcumBtaacee  accounted  fbr  the  vast  fflowHi  in  the  enpenditore. 

Hew TW  it  thottita  income  of  ftgaocietyhadnotgiuwii  in  a  Bunilar.pmpor- 
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&Mt  ?  TlMrobMlbcottitodHidnntioiiiiitbegeneromtyof  thonibscribers.  latere 
bad  koas  no  dscay  of  moBiIuum  ml  t^  part  of  ite  BTi|iport«ri  in  Cbe  iniuMg»- 
nent  ef  ila  ft&irs.  Two  or  three  facta  should  be  borne  in  mind.  A  few 
jMm  ago  the  Societf  was  anatunod  moat  generoaBljr  bf  oertain  ClBiattMi 
tetowiiiwtioDa  whicb  had  bdob  (mginated  Societies  ^  their  own,  and,  of 
oaarme,  the  support  bad  died  off;  and  wliGiene,  in  the  early  }uatoT7  of  tfa« 
Bodefy,  tiMj  had  larga  CMitribirti<MtB  from  memben  of  the  Chnrch  of  ^"glq^iJ 
■■d  Preabyterian  Chiuchea  (and  from  aome  of  them  still  Iiave  libersl  atqqmit). 
auw  tha  nain  yieeauio  of  the  Society  reated  on  the  Congregatioiud  churches  of 
the  Montry.  Then,  too,  they  conld  not  but  remember— the  preaence  of  theii- 
Chaimiui  reminded  them  of  it — that  diirlng  the  last  twenty  j^ois  on  amovng 
impolao  had  been  giren  to  every  kind  of  evangelistic  effl^rt  at  home  ;  ao  thai: 
while  the  Society  has  not  loot  contribatiena  wbiob  it  formerly  leceiTod,  th:- 
grtFwing  wMlth  o£  their  dturehes  and  their  growing  seal  had  been  lo^^ly 
■beotbed  by  woi^  doDe  in  sreat  cities  and  in  agrienltnral  diakieta  wMeh  wero 
destitute  of  tb»  Ooapel.  Withont  goin^  farther  into  explanation  of  the  great 
and  temUe  gulf  betwecat  their  mcome  and  espenditnie,  what  tliey  had 
to  carry  away  with  them  was  thia  taet,  that  they  were  spending  £2»,<MNt 
a-year  mow  thut  thoir  inooma.  Loat  May  the  Soaety  was  £2,000  in  debt 
Iki  deficit  had  been  filled  np  largely  by  dnnring  from  Tarioos  «pocii:l 
fimds,  but  these  w«re  almost  completely  gone,  and  the  i^nestion  wna,  How 
coold  the  Society's  expenditure  be  provided  tor  ?  What  they  wanted  was  an 
ipi'iMwli'^t^  inanasB  in  the  inoone  of  the  Society,  and  then  a  gradnol  dcretopment 
itfiatereetin  the  chorchea  of  the  ooontry  in  foreign  nuaaiMis,  incndor  that  dtu"- 
iag  tha  next  fifty  years  there  mig^t  be  a  steady  growth  in  the  income  of  tho 
Eocioty.  For  both  of  these  th«  Society  looked  to  yonng  men  connected  with  thn 
chorcbes,  of  which  t^sy  were  the  repreeentatirett.  They  looked  to  them  for  an 
imiaediato  increase  in  the  income.  They  had  not  ventured  to  draw  a  blank 
cheqne  upon  them,  for  they  mi^it  hentata  to  sign  it ;  they  only  oskad  them  fiir 
ten  ttiousaiid  guineas,  and  his  resolution  aaked  tliem  to  look  at  the  request  with 
satisfaction,  and  to  hail  it  as  a  [deaaant  and  honourable  thing.  "Why  should 
they  not  look  for  a  response  ?  From  his  knowledge  of  the  efanrchea  <tf  tho 
comiby  he  thought  that  yonng  nnt  had  boen  ovariocdcad  in  the  crganization  of 
th^  churches  for  raiHijig  money.  Those  persuasTe  young  ladies  ndio  collected 
Gontoibotiona  ones  a  quarter  somehow  did  not  got  hold  of  the  young  men. 
Toong  men  dnfted  so  from  town  to  town,  and  fcmn  house  to  honse  of  buaineaa- 
in  the  same  town,  that  the  yonng  ladies  did  not  catcb  them. 

Uo  could  not  be^  thinlung  that  young  men  did  not  enffioiantly  feel  that  the 
duty  rested  upon  thsm  of  providing  pecuniary  support  fc»' their  various  rel^ous- 
cfierations.  If  they  looked  through  the  list  of  snbeoriborB  to  their  great  re- 
ligious Bocioties,  they  would  find  few  names  of  young  men  under  five-and- 
twenty  among  their  regular  contributors.  Young  men  seemed  to  look  at  tbo 
|«ivil^e  of  being  subeoribers  very  mnch  in  the  light  in  which  >Ir.  Disraeli 
wsated  people  to  regard  the  new  franchise.  They  would  becwno  sabscribarf 
when  they  began  to  pay  rates  and  t^oe.  When  they  married  they  would  sub- 
BOibs.  Why  not  before  F  Dapeod  upon  it  they  were  better  off  now.  Those  of 
them  who  had  £80  a-year  wero  a  groat  deal  better  off  than  when  they  married 
and  had  £loO.    Those  of  them  who  had  £100  were  better  off,  as  far  as  money 
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went,  iha,n  whon  they  Iiad  £d[>0  a-yoar  and  a  wife  ond  children.  How  waa  it 
that  men  who  had  nothing  to  spare  before  they  were  m&niod,  couU  find  some- 
thing  to  spare  after  thoy  irero  manicd  ?  He  thought  they  were  not  so  fanciAil 
about  collars,  neckties,  gloves,  and  boots.  They  mode  these  things  lost  a  great 
deal  longer.  IIo  hehevcd  thoy  spent  twice  as  nrnch  in  dross  now  as  they  would 
ten  yc[irs  hence.  His  advice  was,  spend  less  in  dreas  and  give  the  balance. 
They  had  reaourcea  at  their  command.  If  ho  wore  to  go  that  night  into  any  of 
tho  music  hUlla  he  should  find  them  filled  by  numbers  of  young  men,  who  spent 
a  great  deal  every  we«^  in  those  places.  U  he  went  to  a  railway  station  when 
on  ezcwaion  train  was  starting,  he  found  a  large  proportion  of  3xung  men  and 
young  women  bent  upon  enjoying  thcmselvea.  Now,  if  they  had  money  to 
«pend  on  pleasure,  it  was  clear  they  had  money  to  spend  for  the  great  cauae 
which  was  dearest  to  the  hoart  of  Ood,  and  which  had  strong  dainu  on  the 
heai-t  of  every  Christian  man.  Ho  had  often  said  that  the  beet  diary  which  s 
yoimg  man  could  keep  was  a  well-kept  cash-book.  Men  often  made  mistakes 
nbout  their  inner,  spiritual  experiences ;  the  movements  of  the  soul  were  90 
subtle,  that  it  was  hard  to  observe  them  accurately,  and  very  difficultio  translate 
tiiem  into  words  ;  but  let  him.  look  into  a  young  man's  cash-book,  and  he  oould 
tell  all  about  him.  If  ho  found  he  spent  a  gnineaa-year  in  gloves,  and  gave  one 
and  sixpence  to  the  missionary  collection ;  if  he  spent  ten  pounds  a-year  at  his 
tailor's,  and  did  not  subscribe  to  a  hospital;  if  he  hod  a  dinner  at  Simpson's  now 
and  then,  and  gave  nothing  to  schools — it  wasnothardtoreodthatyoungmBn'n 
character.  He  askod  them  to  keep  a.  cash-book,  and  to  look  through  its  entries, 
and  to  see  what  sins  of  omission  and  commiBBion  they  had  to  confess ;  and  he 
thought  the  spiritual  reading  of  a  cosh'book  would  do  them  quite  as  much  good  as 
many  of  the  sermons  they  were  compelled  to  listen  to.  The  principle  was,  that 
there  was  no  religious  duty  which  began  to  be  obligatory  when  they  were  twenty- 
five.  The  Ten  Commandments  were  not  for  married  men  with  fiunilies.  It  was  a 
man's  duty  as  soon  as  he  sinned  to  repent  of  it,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  consecrate  to 
Ooda  definite  proportion  ofhis income  ossoonaB  hehad  anincometoconsecrate. 
If  they  would  aooept  that  principle,  they  would  get  the  ten  thousand  guineas. 

But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  movement  was  not  so  important  as  the  remote. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  they  were  to  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  churches 
in  relation  to  Christian  Missions,  and  how  to  augment  the  resources  which  were 
to  sustain  evangelistic  work  in  heathen  countries.  Now  it  was  proposed  that 
tiiey  should  not  only  give  or  get  a  guinea  a-year,  but  that  they  shoidd  organize 
societies  all  over  the  country  to  discuss  questions  in  connection  with  missionary 
work.  In  the  Young  Men's  Auxiliary,  recently  formed  in  his  own  congregation, 
the  young  men  met  once  a  month  to  read  papers,  and  have  conversations  on 
missionary  subjects.  Thoy  hoped  to  have  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  a  repre- 
sentettve  and  general  meeting  of  all  the  churches  in  the  town,  and  they  hoped 
to  originate  Lectures  on  miasionary  subjects  of  a  high  character  that  would 
intei-est  the  most  thoughtful  persons  in  the  churches.  Now,  the  directors  wanted 
them  to  enrol  themselvoa  at  once,  either  at  the  Mission  House,  or  in  connection 
with  their  churches,  and  to  say  that  they  were  prepared  to  establish  Societies  of 
that  order — societies  pledged  to  find  a  guinea,  and  to  discuss  missionary  subjects. 
He  beJieved  these  would  be  as  interesting  as  those  frcqnently  discussed  in  young 
men's   mutual  improvement  societies:    "Was  Oliver  Cromwell  a  ftinatdc?" 
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"  WhiiB  ma  the  greater  general,  Wellington  or  Napoleon ?"  "  Which  the  giPEiter 
poet,  Shakespoare  or  Miltoo  ?  "  He  fenciod  these  qiiestioiis  had  been  (lii«u.isod 
BO  often,  that  they  wore  now  so  much  threshed  Btroir.  But  the  miseiospj^'  fiold 
brought  before  thorn  a  rariety  of  the  most  intoreHting  topics ;  subjects  which 
would  illiu^to  Qie  noblest  fiiith,  and  the  most  heroic  onterpriiiQ,  the  most 
sublime  cM^stajicy  which  Hie  world  had  evor  seen.  Thoy  would  find  sugacity 
the  mo&t  keoD,  coiuage  the  moBt  daimtleas,  and  geniua  tho  moat  splendid.  An 
tbeiy  nad  the  sttny  of  how  natioOB,  already  Christianized,  were  brought  to 
Oirirt,  tbey  would  cat«h  tho  fire  which  burned  in  evoiy  page  of  the  magnificent 
hiftory.  If  they  wt>uld  study  those  subjects,  their  own  religious  life  would  bo 
etrengtbened.  Fc^  the  last  twenty  yeore  th^re  had  been  an  incroaidng  iiitereat 
in  the  conditioit  of  young  men,  and  many  schenuw  had  been  originalod  fur  their 
benefit.  They  had  I)ad  libraries,  although  ho  did  not  know  that  tho  young  men 
ic«d  Tery  much  more  of  grave  and  serious  literature  than  the  young  man  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Th^  had  had  mutual  improToment  sodetdes,  although 
he  did  not  know  that  they  had  been  much  improved  by  them.  Thoy  bad  hoard 
a  great  deal  about  the  respontdbilities  of  young  mefi,  of  their  infiuence,  of  what 
they  might  do  in  Qod's  serrice.  There  had  been  enough  of  t(dh ;  ho  wanted  to 
see  something  actually  done,  and  if,  instead  fd  epeakiiig  about  what  was  poeaible, 
young  men  would  set  themselves  to  do  this  work,  it  would  do  them  more  good 
than  listening  to  the  most  eloquent  descriptioas  of  the  grovtnosa  and  glory  within 
their  reach. 

The  Bev.  W.  Moklky  Punbhos  came  forward,  amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  to 
second  the  resolution.  After  remarking  that  he  should  like  to  know  at  what 
time  the  meeting  was  expected  to  close,  he  said  it  was  wry  kind  of  hie  fiiond 
Kr.  Dale,  after  he  had  run  the  risk  of  inflating  his  vanity  by  ^ving  him  the 
poewudon  of  something  that  was  Buggestive  of  Elijah,  to  take  caro  to  remOTO 
temptation  out  of  his  way  by  reminding  him  that  he  was  but  a  sorry  Jehu  after 
alL  For  himself,  he  should  take  core  to  remember  that  those  who  ore  to  "drive 
furiously"  and  safely  must  have  a  willing  team,  without  vice,  and,  above  all, 
with  very  good  action.  If  ho  could  congratulate  himself  that  alt  those  to  whom 
he  waa  speaking  were  willing,  he  suppoeed  tho  ^retaries  would  forgive  him  if 
he  should  drive  raUier  furioutdy.  Ho  was  very  glad  to  be  present  to  rejoice  in 
their  joy.  He  would,  however,  give  this  public  notico  that  from  that  time  tho 
London  Uissionaiy  Society  ceased  to  have  any  oxclifsiTe  property  in  that  idea. 
The  influence  of  this  movement  would  not  terminate  here.  Ho  himself  intended, 
by  Ood's  blessing,  to  mako  uso  of  the  idcu,  and  no  prophet  could  foretell,  or 
ajithmetician  calculate,  the  collateral  benefits  which  woro  likely  to  flow  from  it. 
He  rejoiced  in  this  movement,  because  it  waa  a  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
and  especially  timely  and  seasonable  just  now.  Thero  never  was  in  tho  world's 
history — at  all  eventa  in  our  national  history — a  larger  proportion  of  religious 
indifferentism,  and  a  more  strange  confusion  in  the  various  schools  of  thought. 
Now  was  the  time  for  thoee  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  exhibit  unfalter- 
ing confidence  and  earnest  devotednees  to  the  groat  missionary  cause.  Tho 
Almighty  has  been  accustomed  to  put  large  ideas  into  tho  hearts  of  His  people, 
and  has  wrought  on  them  the  mmt  powerftilly  when  the  forth-putting  of  his 
ann  waa  most  needed.    Tho  Divine  presence  has  been  developed  when  tho  bush    - 
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was  boniiiig.  It  woo  bo  in  the  cose  of  the  Egyptiang,  when  under  the  ehaiow 
of  the  temple  of  Bool-Zephon,  He  said,  "  Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  wiU 
execute  judgment."  It  waa  ao  when  He  made  Faul'a  trials — and  terrible  triala 
they  wore — work  for  the  spread  of  Chriatiaiiity.  It  wa»  bo  at  tho  period  of  the 
firet  French  revolation,  when  there  Toa  each  a  combination  of  genius  and  power 
on  the  ride  of  infidehty,  that  perhapa  had  never  been  witnessed  sinoe.  Just 
then  it  was  that  Cliristiamty  took  a  step  backward.  At  that  period,  when  Tol- 
taire  and  Boueaeau  were  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  bad  fame,  Ciuistianity 
woke  up  to  the  idea  tiiat  aggresBion  was  part  of  its  duty,  that  it  must  difhiae 
and  extend  itself.  Under  the  shadow  of  that  ominous  cloud  which  broke  over 
Europe  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  Bible  Societies  and  Missionary  Societies 
^rang  into  being.  It  is  a  remarkable  &ct  that  Voltaire's  honee  is  now  used  for 
printing  the  Word  of  Cod ;  while  Oibbon's  and  Home's  houses  were  until 
recently,  he  was  not  aware  whether  it  was  still  the  cose,  depoaitorins  of  Hx^ 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tlie  Drdinary  nonnal  action  of  Jehovah  ia 
to  bless,  but  at  special  timos  He  seems  to  take  the  cnree  itaelf  and  turn  it  into  a 
blessing.  In  suoh  times  as  these  we  ought  to  gird  ourselves  to  more  manly 
uttoroDces  and  more  glorious  deeds.  He  rejoiced  in  the  formation  of  this  auxili- 
ary, Ur.  Kennedy  was  the  Xeuophon  of  this  "ton  tbousand,"  leading  them, 
however,  not  in  retreat,  but,  he  trusted,  to  victory.  He  prayed  that  Mr,  Kennedy 
might  live  to  be  their  historian  as  well  as  their  general,  and  have  to  record  that 
after  fording  not  a  few  rivers,  crossing  many  deserts,  and  climbing  many  ap- 
parently inaccessible  mountains,  they  at  last  reached  the  summit  which  bi'ought 
them  within  si^t  of  the  sea,  causing  tho  whole  army  to  break  out  into  songs  of 
praise.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thftre  was  a  large  interval  between  ths 
commencement  and  the  conclusion  of  the  journey.  "  Let  not  him  that  puttetb 
on  the  armour  boast  as  him  that  putteth  it  off." 

He  believed  this  movement  was  tho  Church's  answer  to  the  taunt  which  cornea 
from  so  many  infidel  and  semi-infidel  quarters,  that  the  missionary  entor}nise 
has  &iled.  Failni-e  commercially  means  inability  to  fulfil  engagements,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  those  to  fail  who  had  only  promised  to  do  their  best.  They 
had  merelf  to  work  after  an  ascert^ned  plan.  They  had  a  command  which 
tiiey  were  absolutely  bound  to  obey.  Success  was  not  the  measure  of  duty,  and  if 
Ood  had  never  honoured  missionary  eSbrts  with  the  conversion  of  a  single  soul, 
the  obligation  would  be  still  binding  upon  them.  This  movement  was  a  good 
practical  answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  censorious  and  the  sarcasms  of  the  silly,  and 
would  show  that  tho  friends  of  missions  were  girding  themselves  to  go  forward 
with  more  intense  devotion  than  ever.  Some  persons  say  that  these  missionary 
gatherings  have  not  so  much  excitement  about  Uiom  as  formerly.  He  believed 
that  was  so.  Excitement  is  an  indication  of  immaturity.  The  Lord  hath  said, 
"  He  that  believetb  shall  not  make  haste."  For  himself,  when  yonng  he  was 
very  fond  of  quoting  from  Dr.  Young — 

"  Oh,  jc  coldheirtid,  tramm  rormaliita, 
Ob  noil  a  lb«Ba  *tli  implsu  to  ka  nba." 

He  almost  doubted  now  whether  the  impiety  was  not  on  the  other  side,  and 
whether  it  did  not  often  happen  that  a  good  cause  was  damaged  by  hasty  and 
somewhat  extravagant  advocacy.  Not  that  he  woe  disposed  to  detract  from  the 
character  which  had  boon  oacribed  to  him  of  "  driving  Auiously."     He  was  far 
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iTom  faaiig  disposed  to  imdeorKte  eameatoees ;  but  lite  -tngine  in  not  domg  the 
most  -woai:  lAeai  the  moet  smoka  is  oonuDg  out  of  it.  "Biem  is  a  sort  of  "  whita 
heat"  iriudi  is  tii«  looet  powesfiil.  1^  «xciiaiient  of  norelty,  romance,  oppo- 
sition, and  aaooen,  Iiaa  pused  awtiy,  becanse  mccMa  hea  become  the  noi-uol 
ststo  fdibiagB.  The  C%tii^  ig  now  .occupying  tlie  givmnd  of  mixeione  to  the 
hmtheo  on  the  Ghristiaii  princii^,  "  Lo,  I  conw  to  do  Thy  vOl,  O  Qod,"  ani 
torn  no  other  motiTe.  Again,  it  must  be  remeiuberod  that  our  miatdoiiaiy 
maetanga  aie  not  to  excitiag,  beeanse  the  Haccesa  of  our  misBiiHuuy  enterprida 
has  takffli  awaj  tiM  ■nbjeota  of  Ksdtement.  Wbat  «-&a  the  ntaplo  ot  misaionarjr 
uIA«aaee  in  farmer  Urnea  ?  The  lionvn  of  slsveiy,  suttee  in  India,  and  the 
sacnfiees  of  Joggenurat.  What  are  theee  now  f  They  are  gone,  swept  away 
by  tbe  fiery  chariot  trf  the  mimionary  enteTprise.  If  that  everkatiiig  "  New 
Zealander,"  who  oertuinly  demnreB  afree  seat  on  London-bridge  for  t&e  number 
c^  Hbkk  he  has  been  made  uee  of  to  point  a  moral,  is  ever  to  sit  on  its  broken 
arnheB,  and  sketch  lie  mms  rf  St.  Panl's,  it  was  at  any  rate  a  consolation  to 
know  tiutt  it  -was  the  nu«ai«Bary  and  his  fiiende  -who  first  tangbt  the  New 
Zealander  to  disw.  If  the  promotere  of  this  morement  were  to  do  this  work 
Tclllihey  mnst  penvvereiB  it.  When  John  Hare  &^  began  hie  work,  his  father 
raid,  "  Ah,  3aak,  you  aie  too  ^rarm  to  continue  long  like  this."  Uany  years 
after,  velating  t^  at  a  meeting,  he  aaid,  "  I  haye  boen  tiixid  of  almost  crery- 
thing;  but,  thank  God,  not  tired  of  religion  yet." 

SSny  needed  patient,  penevaring  work.  He  knew  something  about  getting 
tot  llnasaad  guineas,  and  be  knew&at  that  smn  was  not  gained  in  a  day,  nor 
in  a  great  many  days.  It  warn  not  to  be  done  by  Bpasmodic  efibrtx,  although 
tbey  bad  not  the  least  oli^action  to  such  spaBms  aa  those  of  tbe  Chairman ;  and 
in  these  days  of  broad  definitions  and  latitude  of  subscription,  the  terra  "  young 
men"  might  auiely.embtwiB  men  "with  young  bearta,  which  would  certainly 
bring  in  l£r.  Morlsy.  H  not,  it  wotild  be  defiirabls  to  form  a  second  amdliaiy 
fin' gifts  BQch  as  those  wMch  are  to  crown  this  column.  He  likod  the  definite- 
umb  of  thisieedlutiDn.  "Ten  thousand"  woe  just  l^e  numb^  fliatventout 
against  Sisera  under  the  command  of  Balok ;  and  here  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  contravention  oTlfr.  Dale's  etotaraant,  that  the  Lord  dolrrored  Sisera  into  the 
huido  of  a  woman.  It-vas  "  ten  thousand  "  who  were  left  in  tiie  bonds  of  Oideea 
whan  all  liiose  who  -were  doubtful  or  were  afraid  hod  gone  homo.  He  trusted 
tbat  the  dofinitoneea  of  the  objoct  would  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  yotmg 
men.  They  wore  told  in  Scripture,  before  entering  upon  an  enterprise,  to  con- 
sidor  tdiether  thoy  wore  "  able  with  ten  thousand"  to  meet  "  him  that  compth 
against "  them  "  with  twenty  thousand;"  but  let  them  not  foi^et  that  there  was 
one  in  the  midst  of  them  who  was  "  the  chiefeet  among  ten  thoneimd,"  one  of 
whom  it -might  bo  said,  as  it  was  said  of  David,  "  Thoo  aii  worth  ten  thonsand 
of  us;"  one  who  can  further,  even  to  success,  tbe  Hchemes  carried  on  in  His 
name,  and  in  which,  if  tbey  appbod  themselvee  'with  Tosohitc  hearts,  tboy  need 
"  not  be  B&aid  of  ten  thousands  of  the  people  who  have  not  themsolrcs  against" 
them.  While  thoy  inigfat  iook  forward  with  earnest  expectation  to  that  time 
when  tiioy  shosld  stand  among  "-ten  thousand  timoe  ton  thousand  "in  thepre- 
hSQce  of  Christ.  It  had  been  asked  by  some,  ^Vhore  is  the  call  to  this  duty? 
He  would  ask  in  leply.  Whore  is  your  will  to  dinner  ?  It  was  hunger.  80  if 
they  had  the  hunger  of  heart,  the  yearning  paseion  for  ea-ring  souls,  they  would 
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bo  "ape<^le  made  willing  in  tho  day  of  God's  power."  If  tttey  felt  that  obliga- 
tion to-nigbt  let  thent  earnestly  a&d  thoroughly  apply  themselTeB  to  the  iat>se- 
cution  of  thia  great  work.  For  this  they  required  the  aid  of  all,  young  and  old. 
They  needed  the  nobles  of  Israel  to  do  battle ;  and  the  fathers  to  sit  on  tho 
summit  of  the  hill  to  draw  down  victory  by  their  honoured  prayers ;  Joshua  to 
'fight,  and  Moses  to  pi^y ;  and  Aaion  and  Hur  to  hold  up  his  hands ;  but  they 
especially  needed  the  young,  with  their  fredh  enthusiasm,  sensibility  to  emotion, 
ardour,  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  fervour  of  a.  fresh  affection  glowing  for  Ood. 
There  is  a  strange  spirit  of  restlessness  which  has  come  upon  the  people  all  aver 
the  world,  in  the  tax  West,  in  Polar  climes,  in  the  valldys  of  Brahmin  and  Bud- 
dhist devotees  in  India,  in  the  Campagna  of  Italy,  startling  the  Pope  on  hia 
seven  hills ;  everywhere  clomonr,  aunage,  confiiot,  and  tumult.  What  do  theso 
mean  F  They  are  the  world's  passionate  cry  for  something  it  has  not ;  its  long- 
ing for  freer  thought,  a  manlier  life,  a  loftier  hope,  a  more  permanent  and  abid- 
ing joy ;  it  is  tlie  world's  universal  heart  longing  and  gasping  after  Christ.  It 
was  their  privilege  to  aid  in  sending  the  knowledge  of  Christ  throughont  Qio 
world.  If  there  was  anything  binding  in  tho  obligatdoo,  appalling  hi  thft 
thought  of  the  world's  niin,  anything  tender  in  meroy,  brightening  in  hope  of 
euccesB,  and  constraining  in  love  d  Christ,  let  each  one  of  them,  with  a  loving 
spirit,  to  aid  in  the  salvation  of  the  world,  oome  ' '  forth  to  the  help  cd  the  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  Lonl  against  the  mighty." 
Hon.  ABTEuaKiSKAiBSsaidhehad     folly  and  raime;  but  in  their  Chair- 


a  sort  of  instinct,  as  their  treasurer, 
which  seemed  to  place  a  necessity  upon 
him  to  attend  thia  meeting,  and  he 
had  heard  the  auspicious  announce- 
ment of  their  Chiurman  which  was  so 
encouraging  to  the  promot«is  of  this 
movement.     They  had  had  to-night 


man  they  had  a  noble  nuOi,  ftf  whom 
it  may  be  eaid  that  he  has  but  to  hold 
up  ^'"  finger  to  conimand  the  influ- 
ence, the  moral  and  religious  filing, 
of  the  yonng  men  of  London  more 
than  any  other  man  he  could  name. 
He  thanked  Ood,  who  had  pot  it  into 


their  fiery  Jehu,  and  if  his  words  of     the  heart  of  Samuel  Morley  from  his 
remained  in  their  memoi;  thete      youth  up  to  aid  every  good  work,  and 


would  be  no  difficulty 
ing  the  ol^ect  which  they  had  under- 
tolcen.  He  was  sure  they  would  aU 
cordially  Join  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  their  Chairman.  One  thiirg  woa 
satisfactory,  ajnid  all  tho  changes  to 
which  Mr.  Punehon  had  referred,  for 
it  was  clear  that  the  voluntary  princi- 
ple was  not  extinct  while  they  had 
such  a  chairman  as  Ur.  Morley. 

Charles  Beed,  Esq.,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  said:  There  was  a  noble- 
man once  in  tho  city  of  London  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  but  to 
hold  up  his  little  finger  and  ten  thou- 
BCUid  'prentice  boya  came  at  his  (»m- 
mand.    That  nobleman  led  them  into 


he  was  thankful  that  Mr,  Morley  had 
been  able  to  be  thera  that  evening 
heading  a  body  of  young  men  pro- 
pared  to  do  suit  and  service  in  the 
missionary  cause. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. 

Mr.  MOSLEY,  in  letumii^  thanks, 
expressed  the  gratification  which  he 
felt  in  co-operating  with  the  yoUng 
men  of  London  in  this  good  work, 
assuring  them  Uiat  they  might  always 
rely  upon  his  best  aid  in  their  hoartj-, 
thorough,  and  prompt  performance  of 
such  a  duty. 

The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  clono 
with  tho  doxolog]'. 
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LOXDOM   UISSIOKABT   SOCIETT, 

m.— WIDOWS'  AND   OEPHANS'  FUND. 

Ittb  grar's  SMtamenial  ©fftriitj. 


B  yean  have  past  Bince  the  Directors  made  their  first  Appeal  to 
die  Menda  of  the  Society  on  belialf  of  this  Fund.  Acknowledging  that 
the  Balaries  of  miosionanes,  while  freeing  them  irom  present  anxiely, 
anov  no  pTOviaioB  to  be  made  for  future  trouble,  and  especially  for  that 
which  may  fbllow  sudden  and  unexpected  deoeaae ;  they  stated  that  the 
claims  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular  demaud  upon 
the  Sodeiy'B  resources,  and  they  ui^^  that  such  claims  should  be  met 
liy  a  special  offering  from  the  bhurchee  of  tlie  country,  at  the  first  Oom- 
munion  Serrice  of  the  year.  The  appeal  met  with  a  most  hearty  response. 
It  touclied  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ;  it  called  forth  many  ezpressiona 
of  affectionate  sympathy;  and  it  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  supply  the  dedred  help  1^  a  Sacramental  Offering,  speoiaUy 
gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  very  first  collection  thus  made  added  to  the 
Society's  income,  f<Hr  that  dit^mot  purpose,  the  sum  of  £1,547. 

Daring  these  years  the  great  increase  made  in  the  number  of  the  So- 
ciety's missionariee,  together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those  pre- 
viously labouring  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturally  produced  an 
inoreaae  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children  thus  thrown  on  the  Socie^s 
care ;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure  which  it  entuils. 
"When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,350  sufficed  to  meet  that  expenditure. 
lAst  year  it  required  £3,462  ;  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing, it  will  probably  need  £4,000.  Though  actually  called  the  Widows' 
and  Obfbams'  Fuhd,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the 
comfort,  not  only  of  the  fiimilies  of  deoeased  uiasioifAitiEB,  but  also  of 
STnsxD  ifissioNABiEa  theniBelTes,  During  the  year  the  Fund  will 
have  to  provide  for  forty  wumws  of  missionaries;  for  TWENrv-arx 
CHiLDBZH ;  and  for  bixtxeit  iossiomakies,  who,  by  length  of  service  or 
through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  tram  their  accus- 
tomed work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service 
in  the  Society  jnore  than  forty  years  ego.  Some  of  them  represent  the 
earliest  work  of  the  Society  in  Tahiti  and  Madagascar ;  others  its  latest 
developments  in  China,  India,  and  Africa.  Ajtd  amongst  the  children,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  many  who,  by  diligence  in  study  ^d 
excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their  beat  friends. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  eveiy  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
!hem,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  funds  placed  at  their 
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coroBiattd  wisely  and  vitli  caro.  They  would  wish  that  thia  Fund  should 
completolf  meet  all  thg  clahns  made  upon  it.  The  obliffatiou  whicli  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  and  the  Directors  feel  aure  that  the 
fiieads  of  the  Sodety  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this  distinct 
'way.  They  venture  to  oak,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  thft  in- 
creasod  resources  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  Last  year  it  was  deficient 
by  £237 ;  and  during  the  year  before  ua  it  will  require  an  addition  of 
£770  to  meet  the  entire  expenditure  chargeable  against  it.  The  Directors 
feel  sure  that  the  increaeed  number  of  churches  aiding  the  Sooiefy,  their 
increased  resources,  and  their  growing  liberality,  are  more  than  suffiojent 
completely  to  meet  these  increased  claitna.  And  they  trust  that  at  the 
first  Communion  Service  of  the  year,  the  widow  and  the  fatherlesa  will  be 
remembered  with  loTing  sympathy ;  and  the  wants  of  those  who  have 
served  Christ's  Ohuroh,  in  bygone  years,  will  ba  fully  and  fitly  provided 
Atr. 

(Signed)  BoBEEi  Hobhtsox,  \ 

WiLLUK  Fai&brother,  j  SeoretAries. 

Joseph  Muij.eits,  ' 

HiasioK  Hocra,  December  20th,  1867 


IV NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Cub  Sfeoui.  Fitks.— Ths  friends  of  the  Socioty  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
(Mr  special  efforts  to  pay  off  the  debt  o£  the  Society,  and  to  increase  its  perma- 
nont  income,  still  continue  to  piuaper.  Our  valued  friend,  J.  "REmsaios 
Mills,  Eb^.,  has  added  £dO0  to  the  Fund ;  and  the  Hisses  ET-BAjroR  and  JfAXV 
Akx  Baxter,  Dundee,  £500;  An  Old  MtsaiONAaT,  £aO;  L.  B.,  £dO;  S. 
Saudixotox,  Esq.,  £oO;  J.  C.  WEBai.SB,  Esq.,  £50;  a  Friend  in  Edisbni^, 
£30 ;  Bov.  J.  STRArrES,  £10 10a,;  J.  Woolstoh,  Esq.,  £10.  Qaxvel  MbBLBV, 
Esq.,  OS  oar  Beport  shows,  to  stimulate  the  new  movement  among  the  young 
men,  genesously  oflbred  £1,000  to  crcFwn  their  puiposed  contribution. 

2.  Bev.  O.  F.  Soott.— By  the  OMm  Sta,  which  sailed  for  Sydney  on  the 
leth  of  December,  the  Rev.  0.  F.  Bcott  left  England,  with  Mm.  ScOtt,  oa  his 
return  to  hia  station  in  Samoa.  Our  brother  has  done  good  serrioe  to  theSoaiety 
daring  his  viait  home,  and  the  Directors  send  him  forth  again,  with  much  satisfac- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  labour  on  which  his  heart  has  so  long  been  bent.  By  Qts 
same  vessel,  and  bythsFIirin^jSpur,  mora  than  two  hundred  cases  and  paokagesof 
goods  have  been  despatched  to  the  Ifisatonaries  in  the  South  Seas,  in  addition  to 
numerous  purohasee  which  SCr.  SundBlland  has  bees  inatraoted  to  aak*  fcr 
thorn  in  Sydney. 

3.  TouKO  Ueii'b  Fb&ter  iSsBTora.—Wo  mnild  invite  apwati  attantira  to 
tile  notice  on  the  cover  of  the  Cuboitiule  of  the  Prates  Ubethto  which  will 
be  held  at  the  Hiasion  House,  on  ^  first  Friday  of  story  month,  at  8  p.m. 
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dxfttimtt  ant  Sope  ffowtitatiie  of  JFaitir. 

BT  T>  BUnrCTt 
PART  IL 
Is  oar  foriper  paper,  ader  referring  to' the  qaeation  of  Jesm,  ftnd  th« 
luwer  of  the  Apostles — "  Will  ye  bUo  go  btsj  V  "  Lord  to  wbom  shall 
*e  go ;  Thou  bast  the  Words  of  eternal  life,"  we  first  ofiered  some  retnorju 
on  the  import  in  this  statement  of  the  term  "eternal."  It  was  then  pro- 
powd  to  jUiutrtite  our  exposition  of  the  subject  by  considering  what  ths 
y'tvm  (^  the  disciples  at  this  time  ipight  be  in  roipect  to  the  two  points 
^t  forth — the  Divine  a))d  the  .Everlasting — tbut  iv,  the  natu/n  and  the 
^TptlttUif  of  that  "  life,"  the  words  of  which  Christ  had.  The  matter 
"wybeput  thuit  :— 

I  In  the  fitnb  p1|tce,  there  was  the  teaching  of  Christ  with  rnpect  io 
vhat  lie  requiivd  of  His  discipleH,  and  what  He  revealed  as  ready  to  bs 
giren  to  them  of  God.  He  demanded  spirituality,  and  holiness — not 
fuerely  virtue— and  declared  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spiiit  was  wait- 
ing to  deaoetid  upon  tlioae  who  asked  it.  He  gave  a  deep  and  Divine 
inwuDg  to  religion  and  tlie  religious  life,  distingnisbing  it  from  those 
external  things  in  the  observance  of  which  some  supposed  it  to  consist. 
He  surprised  a  "Master  in  Israel"  by  asuerting  the  necessity  of  a 
■BUD  being  "  bom  ageio," — born  of  the  spirit,  bom  &om  above — which, 
vlwtever  that  might  mean,  or  might  not  mean,  certainly  did  signify  ths 
Ij-^comiug  the  subject  of  a  Divine  influence — the  being  renewed  and 
purified  by  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  pronounced  His  blesangs  on  tiie  meek 
ud  the  merciful— on  tlie  poor  iu  spirit  and  tlie  pure  in  heai-t.  He  l«d 
His  hands  on  thought  and  emotion,  and  required  them  to  be  cleansed, 
that  diey  might  be  the  source  of  au  elevated,  visible  obedience.     Hs 
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inculcated  aa  active  and  unireiBtil  couformitj  to  the  Divine  will,  that 
men,  by  reaembling  God,  "might  be  the  children  of  their  F&ther  who  is 
in  Heaven."  He  stigoiBtiBed  formal  religiouB  acts,  geparate  irom  an 
inward  religious  life.  He  denounced  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  "  made 
long  prayera,"  or  dispensed  their  charity,  only  "  to  be  seen  of  men."  He 
sent  His  disciples  to  the  privacy  of  the  closet  for  communion  with  God, 
and  taught  them  to  do  everything  as  consciously  in  Hit  sight  "  who 
seeth  in  secret"  He  told  them,  that  unless  their  righteousness  exceeded 
that  of  the  punctilious  formalist,  they  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  He  exposed  the  hollowness  of  that  proud  piety  which  talked 
of  fasting  twice  in  the  week,  paying  tithee,  and  being  better  than  others  ; 
while  He  spoke  lovingly  and  hopefully  of  him  who  smote  upon  his  breast 
and  cried,  from  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  He  ridiculed  the  notion  that  meats  and  drinks,  the  observance 
or  the  neglect  of  ceremonial  nicetjcs,  could  either  promote  or  defile 
the  Diviuo  life  in  man.  He  enforced  the  necessity  of  intercourse  with 
God,  the  culture  of  the  Hpirit  and  habit  of  devotion,  filial  trust,  brotherly 
love,  mutual  forgiveness,  beneficence,  righteousness,  and  everything  else 
that  could  exalt  character  and  beautify  life,  and  all  as  the  fruits  of  that 
inward  condition  of  the  soul  which  grew  out  of  a  spritual  birth  unto 
God.  So  much,  and  even  more  than  all  this,  the  Apostles  had  learned 
from  the  words  of  Christ  of  that  Divine  life  of  which  he  came  to  be  the 
Ronrce,  which  was  to  be  imparted  through  the  knowledgeof  His  d  oc- 
trine,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  He  promised  or  dispensed. 
This  was  that  holy  thing  of  which  they  spake,  which  they  felt  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  clear  as  so  much  objective  truth,  but  which  was  to  be  realized 
alno  in  their  personal  experience,  as  it  was  a  "  life  "  of  which,  as  the 
Master  taught,  man  was  capable,  and  Uiat,  too,  for  which  he  was  made. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  Christ  authenticated  the  popular  belief  of  a 
life  after  death,  and  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  anticipate  an  ultimate,  glorious,  divine  futurity  for  divine 
men,  for  those  who  received  His  doctrine,  and  who  lived  an  unblemished 
and  holy  life  npon  earth.  He  spake  with  groat  familiarity  of  Heaven 
as  His  Father's  house,  told  His  friends  of  its  many  mansions,  and  of  His 
going  to  prepare  a  place  for  them.  They  heard  Him  pray  that  tiey 
might  be  with  Him  hereafter,  to  behold  Hia  glory  and  to  participate 
His  joy.  H«  evoked  the  expectation  of  their  rising  to  an  equality  with 
those  higher  orders  of  beings  who  stand  continually  in  the  Divine 
presence,  and  loot  familiarly  on  the  face  of  God.  There  was  nothing 
dai-h,  vague,  or  uncertain  about  His  teaching  as  to  the  realitt/  of  a 
future  life ;  and,  as  to  its  perpetuily,  it  was  to  be  "  life  eternal "  in  the 
sense  of  being  that  which  was  to  be  enjoyed  for  ever ;  they  that  wew 
thought  worthy  to  attain  it  should  be  like  the  angels  of  God,  so  confirmed 
in  their  immortality,  that  they  could  "  die  no  more."    He  spake  of  Him- 
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self  u  "  the  resurrection  and  tbe  life ;"  and  though  ^e  diiciples  could 
not  understand  what  He  meant  when  He  referred  to  His  own  "  rising  frooi 
the  dead,"  they  had  no  difficulty  in  respect  to  His  assanmcefl  that  those 
who  believed  in  Him  were  one  day  to  mo  from  their  graves,  to  be 
gathered  to  the  society  of  the  perfected  and  gloiified,  and  to  sit  down  for 
ever  "  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  relation  to  the^e  two  things,  tba 
posdbility  of  living  a  divine  life  heiM,  and  the  prospect  of  its  becoming 
etenifd  in  respect  to  its  endleas  duration,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  them 
constantlybeforetheireyesin  what  they  saw  in  Himself.  They  witnessed 
what  He  waa.  They  knew  of  His  habitual  devotion  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  God.  They  beheld  His  daily  life — so  holy,  loving,  benoSceut, 
pore ;  bq  spiritual  and  unspotted ;  so  far  transcending  anything  that 
could  be  seen  in  others  ;  ho  Divine  and  seraphic,  even  though  He  lived 
among  the  familiarities  of  ordinary  society,  and  sometimes  sat  "with  pub- 
licans and  sinneTS."  He  affected  no  austerities ;  He  went  into  company, 
and  ate  and  drank  like  other  men,  and  yet  He  always  maintained  such  a 
spiritnal  supremacy,  that  he  seemed  to  move  in  a  sphere  that  was  not  of 
this  world.  And  all  this,  from  His  confidential  conversations,  and  occa- 
sionally from  his  addresses  to  the  multitude,  .they  knew  t«  be  connected 
in  Him,  with  the  prospect  of  returning  to  the  Father,  and  of  entering 
on  an  exalted  and  endless  life  in  which  His  disciples  were  ultimately  to 
share.  In  this  way  it  was  that  they  felt  He  had  "the  words  of  eternal 
life" — a  life  Divine  in  its  nature,  that  might  be  enjoyed  here,  and  endless 
in  ita  duration,  to  be  possessed  in  Heaven  and  spent  with  God.  They 
could  not  doubt  this.  What  they  hoard  from  the  lips,  and  saw  in  the 
habits  and  experience  of  Jesus,  kept  the  truth  before  them  as  an  ever- 
present  and  palpable  reality.  Whatever  might  be  mysterious  in  some  of 
the  sayings  or  discourses  of  the  Lord,  there  was  no  doubt  or  uncertunty 
about  this.  It  took  the  form  in  their  minds  of  a  clearly-defined,  grand, 
central,  regal  thought  They  clung  to  it  with  a  sort  of  sacred  tenacity. 
When  asked  if  they  would  go  away  and  abandon  Him  of  whom  they 
had  learnt  it,  they  felt  it  to  be  impoHsible ;  and  they  expressed  that  im- 
possibility  in  a  way  that  combined  the  simplicity  of  children  with  the 
undentandiog  of  men—"  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go !  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life," 

And  to  whom  could  they  go  1  Looking  at  the  circamstances  of  the 
disciples — the  condition  of  Jewish  society  in  their  day— there  was  no 
teacher,  or  class  of  teachers,  to  whom  they  could  have  gone  with  any 
pioepect  or  hope  of  being  benefited  by  the  change. 

W«  read  in  the  New  Testament  of  two  recognised  and  diatingaished 
schools  of  theology — the  Fharisees  and  the  Sadducees  ;  and  we  know  from 
other  soaroea  that  there  was  a  third,  denominated  tiie  Essenea,  The 
prominent  members  of  these  seots  were  of  course  ttdfiiAra ;  ihoj  pn>- 
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fessed  certaia  viowg  in  relation  to  religions  thongh^  and  the  iiatiira  ud 
nurture  of  the  rtltgious  life.  If  they  taught  snjthing,  or  had  anything 
to  toach,  that  could  stir  the  sonl,  and  come  into  living,  influential  con- 
tact n-ith  man's  spiritual  instincts,  it  required  to  be  aomething  abont 
that  subject  of  which  the  disciples  before  us  speak.  High  aspirations 
in  respect  to  what  might  be  felt  now  and  hoped  for  hereafter,  are  charac- 
teristic of  ?I1  deeply  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  earnest  and  inquiring 
men.  To  yearn  after  both  the  Divine  and  the  immortal— a  spiritual  ex- 
perience and  "a  blessed  hope" — belongs  to  humanity,  in  spite  of  Ha 
degradation,  and  is  showing  itself  continually  in  many  ways.  Anything 
in  the  form  of  religious  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  efiective,  must  stimulate 
or  meet  this  hunger  of  the  heart.  The  disciples  of  Jesus  felt  this,  and 
the  question  is,  how  would  they  hare  fared  if  they  had  gone  for  satisfac- 
tion to  any  of  the  recognised  t«acben  of  their  day  t 

Take  the  system  of  the  Sadducecs.  "  They  believed  in  neither  angel 
nor  spUit ;"  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  denied  the 
i-esurrection  of  the  dead.  They  were  the  ralionalisU  of  their  age.  l^ey 
accepted  the  law,  admitted  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and  belonged  to 
the  Hebrew  Church  ;  but  they  did  away  with  everything  in  the  oonati- 
tution  of  humanity  and  its  relation  to  Qod  whicli  could  sustain  the 
edifice  of  anything  like  a  high  religious  life.  Eternal  life,  in  the  sense 
of  a  future  immortality,  was  exploded  altogether,  and  thus  the  one-half 
of  the  complex  idea  which  was  grasped  and  clung  to  by  the  disciples 
vanished  into  uotliing.  But  this  being  gone,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  en- 
force the  culture  of  an  inward  life  that  should  be  elevated  and  Divine. 
It  may  be  tmo  that  the  elements  of  our  nature  are  such,  its  spiritual 
instincts  and  capicity  so  strong,  that  religion  would  be  possible  even 
without  the  proiipect  of  a  future  life ;  and  it  may  also  be  admitted  that 
social  raordlity  is  enforced  and  provided  for  by  the  present  constitution 
of  thing?,  independently  of  religious  motives.  It  could  not,  however, 
but  inevitably  follow,  from  the  system  of  the  SadJucees,  that  anything 
like  the  culture  of  n  spiritual  and  divine  life  in  man  must  have  been 
felt  to  be  meaningless,  have  become  irksome,  died  for  want  of  appropriat* 
nourishment,  and  sunk  down  into  formalities  that  went  for  nothiug.  In 
addition  to  which  it  migH  be  that  the  most  eloquent  teaching  of  the 
Sadducean  schools,  thi!  most  elaborate  inculcation  of  secniar  virtue^ 
would  be  insufficient  to  inspii-e  a  ]»saion  for  the  ideal  of  even  the  good 
man  of  society,  in  those  who  felt  the  power  of  the  world,  and  the  impulses 
of  appetite,  and  were  taught  that  nothing  could  have  serious  ultimate 
resnltA,  seeing  that  "  we  might  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  died," 
To  have  gone  to  the  schools  of  the  Sadducees  would  certainly  for  the 
disciples  have  been  a  change  for  the  worse,  after  they  had  been  accm^ 
tomed  to  tlio  .teaching  of  Jesus. 

Thcii'  ca«c  would  Bot  have  be«n  improved  if  tliey  bad  gone  to  the 
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FWneeA  Though  thej  believed  in  a  resnirectiaii,  ud  tsnght  the  ex- 
pectatioa  of  a  future  lif^  and  ii3  far  hflid  cut  the  hope  of  a  potnible 
iminortalitj  in  the  kingdom  of  Heavea,  they  yet  held  such  views  of  what 
ootutituted  the  present  religioiu  life  of  man,  aa  to  rob  it  of  everything 
■piritaal  and  diviue.  Thejr  were  the  rUHoitatt  of  their  day.  They 
incDlcatod  and  itraotised  a  Borupnlous  formalism,  attaching  importance  to 
miaute  and  meaoiDgless  ritual  peouliarities.  "Meats  and  drinks  and 
divers  vaahinga,"  an  elttborato  system  of  mere  bodily  servioe,  the 
"Uthing  of  niiut^  annice^  and  cummin,"  a  righteousness  which  con- 
lurted  in  external  obeerranoea,  and  which  knew  nothing  of  iuward 
nnctity  and  holiness — these  were  the  things  which  the  system  of  the 
Pharisee*  held  up  ss  Teligioos  virtue.  Without  referring  to  the  charges 
bronght  ogunst  them  in  the  indignant  criminations  of  our  Lord,  with- 
out saying  that  all  were  guilty  of  the  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy,  the 
npasity  and  ooretoosness^  the  selfishness  and  pride  with  which  He  charges 
them,  tida  at  least  mnst  bo  admitted,  that  there  was  noUiing  in  their 
picCessed  and  charaoteriatic  ofunions  that  oonld  eaoonrage  the  culture  of 
such  an  inward  life  as  Uiat  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  learnt  to 
■ppteeiate  ;  while  that  outward  life  which  the  Fharisen  approved  could 
be  DO  poosible  preparation  for  such  an  ultimate  life  with  Qod  as  they 
had  been  taught  to  hope  for.  The  same  mult  oomee  out  ns  before.  To 
hive  gone  to  the  Fhariaeea  would  have  been  to  the  disciples  a  change  for 
the  worse. 

Nor  would  anyUung  have  been  gained  by  their  going  to  the  third 
class  of  oontemporaty  rdigionista.  These  were  the  monks  and  ascetics 
of  tiieir  day.  They  held  very  much  the  opinions  of  the  Fhariseei^  and 
tiiey  were  devoted,  like  them,  to  the  rituslism  of  the  law  and  the  tradi 
tiona  of  the  elders ;  but  they  went  fiirther  :  they  lived  in  community, 
■Igured  marriage  submitted  to  many  bodily  austerities,  and  sought  thus 
to  rednoe  and  conquer  tiie  flesh.  They  tried  ,to  reach  the  Diviue,  by 
ceasing  to  be  hnmau.  By  renouncing  the  obligations  of  men,  they  ex- 
pected to  become,  and  to  be  accounted,  ttunt&  If  their  views  were  to 
become  univerBal— and  what  is  true  must  bo  intended  for  that — life 
vould  be  def  ressed,  society  imposiblc^  and  the  world  itself  soon  come  to 
an  end.  There  mutt  be  some  radical  mistake  here.  Sach  men  could 
not  hare  "the  words  of  eternal  lif&"  The  sjui-itual  life  inculcated  by 
Christ  was  to  go  with  men  into  the  world,  to  be  cultivated  in  connection 
viUi  the  relations  of  society,  and  to  make  everything  beautiful  by  all 
■errice  beo(»ning  Divine.  He  desired  not  that  His  disciples  should  be 
token  "  out  of  tiie  worid,"  but  that  they  should  be  "  preserved  from  the 
eril."  Even  if  the  Essenes  believed  in  the  resurrection,  and  admitted 
the  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  they  made  the  present  life  anything  but  an 
appr^riate  and  fitting  preparation  ibr  what  might  be  expected.  The 
two  tUn^  oouUiitiy  united  in  the  teaching  of  Jesos — the  Divine  and 
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the  Evei-lastiDg— a  present  spiritual,  subjective  life  to  be  perfected  in 
Heaven  and  perpetiuted  for  ever  ;  these,  in  effect,  were  always  disnnited 
in  one  wa^  or  another  in  the  Jewish  schools.  The  disciples  of  Jtaun, 
having  grasped  these  two  tilings,  and  felt  them,  in  combination,  io 
become  one  great  centnJ  guiding  truth,  might  ivell  reply  to  the  inquiry, 
"  Will  ye  go  away  I"  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  V  Where"  shall  we 
look  for  instructions  like  Thine  t  Some  of  Thy  sayings  are  hard  to  be 
understood — we  may  not  always  know  what  Thon  meanest;  but  this  we 
know,  that  "Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 


SSalaam. 

BT  TBK  EDITOB. 


The  story  of  Balaam  is  a  romantic  episode.  Some  of  faio  Bayinga  point 
to  the  condition  ot  the  world  in  his  day,  and  suggest  inatrnotive  ocmtraata 
as  to  its  condition  in  onn.  He  was  a  Gentile,  brought  into  oonnaotion 
with  Israel,  from  which  we,  as  part  of  Qod's  modem  Church,  trace  our 
descent.  What  he  saw  and  describes  is  illnstrative  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  that  Church.  His  predictions  are  fiir-reaching,  and  touch 
u])on  destinies  now  unfolding,  while  they  bring  before  us,  or  at  least 
suggest,  great  truths,  upon  which  the  weightiest  tnt«rest«  hang.  He 
starts  points  of  prophecy  which  it  was  given  to  later  seers  to  pnnne. 
His  images  and  allusions  are  of  a  kind  to  be  worked  into  the  service 
of  Evangelical  religion  and  the  spiritual  conduct  of  human  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  strangest  men  that  ever  breathed ;  SDch  "  a  mixture  of  a  man," 
that  he  might  at  first  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  instanoe;  irhereai^ 
on  a  thoughtful  view,  there  will  be  found  in  him  much  which  is  repreeen- 
tatiire,  stimulating,  and  admonitory,  especially  to  the  young.  In  Xumbera 
we  read,  "  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his 
tents."  And,  again,  "  The  ohildren  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  on  this  side  Jordan,  by  Jeiicho," 

Such  wa«  their  encampment  when,  from  the  top  of  the  rocks,  Balaam 
saw  them.  To  improve  the  cirtfumstano^  we  must  realize  it.  Visit 
the  r^An  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  north«ii  md  of  tho  Dead  Sen, 
approach  the  mountains  of  Abarim,  vbich,  in  that  neighbourhood,  root 
themselves  all  along  the  shores  of  those  salt  and  sullen  watets.  Traverse 
the  valley  of  the  brooks  of  Amon,  vhidL  takes  its  name  from  the 
brawling  torrent,  as  it  dashes  over  a  rocky  bad.  Walk  steadily  alcmg 
the  precipitous  banks,  where,  among  boiildeia  and  stoneS)  scattered  by 
tempests,  eartbqaakee,and  convulsions,  the  tamarisk  and  the  oleander  have 
to  fight  for  life  and  foothold ;  and  where,  too,  the  sun's  ray^  conceotntted 
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in  tlie  ntviae,  are  hot  enough  to  atifle  the  tr&veller.  As  you  walk 
forget  Qot  that  you  are  on  ground  Btaitied  by  the  blood  of  recent  conflict 
mth  the  Amorites,  who  dUpnted  this  pass  foot  by  foot ;  when  many  a 
joiiDg  Israelite  fleshed  his  maiden  sword,  &nd  prepared  for  future 
Tictories  under  his  Captain  Joshua.  Climb  up,  as  best  you  can,  tlie 
steep  And  -rn^ed  path  which  leads  to  Pi^^ab,  the  quarried  rock,  and 
nuke  Peor  (which  derives  its  now  world-known  name  from  the  great  gup 
or  rent  in  the  fastness  just  before),  the  point  of  visioii. 

And  now  look  eastward,  on  the  dull,  dreary  desei-t,  stretching  far 
■wsy,  which  Balaam,  the  Son  of  Boor,  of  Pethor,  by  the  ritrer  of  the 
children  of  his  people,  the  Euphrates,  has  crossed,  mile  after  mile,  to 
fnlfil  hia  strange^  and  in  the  end,  sad  mission.  Then  turn  southward. 
There,  toc^  is  a  wilderness,  the  most  memorable  and  typical  in  this  old 
world,  BO  faU  of  wildernesses — waste,  bowling,  terrible — wherein  are 
fisiy  aerpeat^  and  scorpions,  and  drought ;  a  land  of  privation,  trial, and 
discipline^  yet  having  wells  and  palm  treea,  and  that  mnning  stream  which 
Uoees'  rod  broi^t  from  tiie  rock,  and  the  manna  which  was  rained  down 
vnrj  day,  ezoeptthe  seventh.  To  the  left,  exactly  on  the  western  side, 
■n  the  almoot  waveless  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  once  rose  cities, 
rid  and  proud,  now  buried  for  over  beneath  or  near  those  mysterious 
depths,  which  are  rarely  dotted  by  sails  or  dashed  by  oars — the  lifeless 
Iske  yielding  no  harvest  to  the  fisherman.  That  scene  you  leave  behind 
yoo,  as  tm  the  Aborim  heights  you  look  to  ths  north-west. 

There  all  is  changed.  It  is  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fotmtaius 
sad  depths,  that  spring  ont  of  valleys  and  hills;  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  vines  and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and 
boney;  "  a  land  wherein  (said  Moses  to  the  people)  thou  ehalt  eat  hvoa.i[ 
without  soarceness  ;  thoa  shalt  not  lock  anything  iu  it  j  a  land  whose 
xtonee  aire  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass."  Straight 
before  yon  is  the  swift  Jordan,  rushing  from  the  lake  (since  called 
Tiberias),  in  whoee  basin  the  yoang  river  >s  fed  and  nourished  by  the  aWa 
of  Lebanon. 

And  now,  standing  by  this  strange  prophet,  on  the  cultivated  field  of 
Zophim,  where  the  fresh  green  contrasts  with  the  rocky  grey,  on  the  top 
of  Pi^ah,  from  the  top  of  Peor,  yonder,  beside  the  sacredest  of  streams, 
70U  discem,  encamped,  the  people  of  the  Lord's  election,  the  typical 
fsthen  of  Ood'a  everiasting  Church.  The  hosk'i  have  taken  up  their 
poeitioD,  have  marked  their  lines,  pitched  their  tentii,  erected  their 
btmners,  and  fixed  their  sentinels  to  watch  over  against  the  fords  of 
Jerioho.  There,  by  the  jnnglo-gnarded  river,  and  under  the  shadow  of, 
and  amidst  aromatic  shrubs,  rest  the  army  of  ransomed  bondsmen, 
veorind  by  a  march  of  some  forty  years.  Stuod  and  look — look,  and 
yet  look  again — for  it  is  the  bi:avet>t  of  sights.  Mark  the  broad  flashes 
of  purple  and  crimscm  on  the  walls  of  the  horizon — 
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.,^-till  morning  ny 

Oa  laka  And  meadow  lay, 
And  will<nv>ahjKl«d  rtreaDu  that  ailent  streeji. 

Amid  their  Iwantir'd  line*. 

Where  by  their  Beveru!  ngiis. 
The  daeert  wearied  tribet  ia  light  of  Canaan  al^ep. 

That  iii  vhat  Balaam  sees,  as  he  looks  Jordan-w&rd,  and  smitten 
hj  the  fair  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  tha  enoampmeut  full  of  life 
whiob  it  girdles  roiiad,  entranced  bj  the  holy  pict\ire,  penetrated  by 
its  poetry  and  power,  sings  in  words  which  murmur  in  our  ears,  like 
the  music  of  an  Julian  harp,  to  the  strings  of  which  the  pensive,  senti- 
mental sonl  of  thin  wanderer  from  the  East  might  at  the  moment  be 
compared,  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,  and  thy  tabernacle^ 
0  Israel.  Ab  the  valleys  are,  they  spread  forth,  as  gaidena  by  the  river 
oAe,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  wliicli  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar 
trees  beside  the  waters." 

The  position  of  thii  desert  behind,  and  this  goodly  land  before,  this 
contrast  between  the  barren  and  the  beautiful,  between  what  is  passed 
and  what  must  yet  be  orosaed,  is  a  mauy-sided  parable  of  foiee  to  a  man's 
intellect,  and  most  eloquent  to  the  child's  heart— a  desert  at  our  back, 
with  the  promised  land  before  our  &ce. 

1.  It  speaks  to  ns  of  the  simplest  truths  of  religion— those  which  come 
before  any  others — life,  and  death,  iind  etenuty ;  of  this  world's  priva- 
tion, conflict,  trial  j  yet  withal  alleviated  by  many  mercies,  more  precious 
than  Israel  knew ;  and  of  that  other  world's  ftalnesa  of  enjoyment,  and 
wealth  of  reeoorces,  and  beightA  of  attainment,  and  depths  of  restful  joy. 
On  the  borders  of  the  two,  between  a  desert  and  a  land  of  plenty,  between 
earth  and  heaven,  between  two  worlds,  marvellously  opposite  in  many 
respects,  we  stand  to-day.  Belonging  to  Christ's  holy  Ohnrch,  axxr 
spiritnal  position  resembles  Israel's  local  one,  as  Balaam  saw  it.  And  at 
any  moment,  we,  man  or  boy,  woman  or  girl,  may  hear  the  trumpet  call 
to  go  over  Jordan,  On  this  hither  side  of  Etenuty,  we  are  crossing  a 
eruu,  from  the  first  moment  of  spiritnal  perception  to  the  last,  when  all 
present  knowledge  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  revelation  of  the  greatest 
secrets.  Thongbts  of  Eternity  come  over  na  at  tiroes,  which  produce  a 
tremulous  excitement  in  the  man  who  is  most  robust,  and  make  his  hand 
shatce,  and  his  foot  fnlter,  and  his  breast  heave,  till  he  feels  that  faith  in 
Christ  and  GSod,  which  can  make  culm  and  strong  the  unripe  lad,  as  he 
faces  the  unknown,  as  the  shadows  of  the  dark  valley  creep  over  him, 
white  he  is  coming  down  from  the  brightest  hills  of  life  ;  and  as  he  dips 
his  foot  in  the  cold  waters  can  make  him  say,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil ;" 
even  as  we  ourselves  have  seen,  and  hope  to  remember  for  our  comfort, 
when  we  go  that  way  oimelve*. 

The  wilderness  ia  lengthening  behind  us  all,  but  the  prmnised  land  is 
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ftll  before.  We  are  drawn  lip  like  as  laiay  on  the  Unka  of  the  divtUiDg 
river;  but  we  have  that  in  tiie  Ooepel  which  will  make,  without  a 
mirade,  onr  passage  over  the  foi-«U  aa  safe  as  Israel's.  Yes,  and  the 
immediately  proceeding  experieuoo  so  beautifnl,  that  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  Banyan's  laud  of  Bealiih — that  tronspoi'ting  region  which,  no 
doubt,  the  prisoner  in  Bedford  Gaol  whs  helped  to  paint  by  the  Uiought 
or  this  proapeot  on  the  top  of  Peor. 

And  soon  the  river  will  be  in  the  back  distance  as  well  as  the  desei'L 
"  To  have  dying  well  over,"  said  Alfred  Yaughan,  "  behind  me,  and  not 
before,  and  life's  trial  ended  happily,  would  be  blisH  indeed."  That  every 
one  of  yon  in  Christ  shall  know,  whether  young  or  old.  "  Dying  vxU 
over."  Bat  far  otiierwise— awfully,  tremendously,  unutterably  otherwise 
to  those  not  in  Him  by  &ith  and  love.  Death,  indeed,  behind,  and  yet 
not  "  over;"  never  over — always  before  as  well  as  behind,  no  goodly  land 
in  imsaeesion  or  in  prospect ;  but  a  desert,  drearier,  hotter,  more  lifeless, 
more  death-curst,  than  that  in  which  any  Arab,  feverish  nnder  a  sun- 
stroke, with  maddened  brain,  and  amidst  the  bleoohed  bones  of  his 
&Uiers,  ever  laid  down  to  die, 

3.  And  then,  again,  this  desert  in  the  back  distanoe,  this  oompaxatively 
unattractive  field  of  view  in  that  direct'  ^,  with  the  better  land  in  front, 
how  it  embodies  in  material  form  that  which  su^ests  one  great  principle 
of  our  religion — t.e.,  thatforgetting  the  things  which  are  behind,  we  are  to 
mch  forth  to  those  things  which  are  before.  2Tor  is  that  a  maxim  of 
single  nne,  even  though  the  use  be  '&e  grand  one  made  of  it  by  the 
Apoatle  Faol.  It  enters  into  the  whole  structure  of  the  Bible,  which, 
unlike  books  of  Pagan  genius,  dwells  not  upon  a  golden  age  left  in  tiie 
distance,  a  past  provocative  of  vain  regrets ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  Bi>eakB 
of  the  better  things  to  oome.  The  tone  is  always  prophetic  and  promis- 
ing. Brilliant  hopes  are  painted,  rather  than  pensive  memories  sung; 
A  land  of  promise  leads  on  our  faith  from  the  cnne-strickcn  Eden  to  the 
hfuiser  of  the  serpent^s  head,  and  Paradise  r^;ained.  To  the  first  advent 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  ever  point ;  and  to  the  second,  with  its 
future  glories,  bear  witness  the  apostles  of  the  New.  What  is  behind, 
they  leave,  with  thankful  faith,  with  adoration  of  the  Iiord's  great  love ; 
but  the  flush  and  fervour  of  their  joy  are  for  the  things  before. 

And  this  temper  should  inspire  all  of  ixa,  that  our  souls  may  be  bound 
with  those  holy  men's,  in  the  same  bundle  of  hopeful  life.  Your  mosli 
thorough  conviction  should  ever  be,  that  all  your  past  is  i>oor  in  blessing 
compared  with  the  future,  that  the  fairest  spots  of  home-bom  peace  in 
your  young  lives  are  but  as  desert  oases,  GOmi)ared  with  the  blesiednets 
laid  up  for  you  in  the  experience  of  Qod's  love,  and  the  service  of  His  truth 
in  time  to  come.  The  main  thing  for  you,  firil,  is  to  be  one  of  His 
Israel,  to  be  identified  with  the  pilgrim  race  bound  from  E^;ypt  to 
Canaan,  to  be  within  the  lines  of  the  enclosore,  nnder  the  trees  bende  the 
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rirer  of  life,  to  be  among  the  "calttid,"  "chosen,"  and  "sanctified," 
proved  to  be  so  by  accepting  the  call,  reciprocating  the  choice,  and 
exempli^^og  the  aanctificatioD.  And  the  next  thing  is  to  march  tovards 
the  "  much  land  "  remaining  to  be  poBnetwed.  In  other  words,  to  improre 
in  all  that  ia  good,  intallectitallj,  morally,  and  apiritually^to  get  more 
knowledge,  to  have  more  grace,  to  be  more  pure,  loving,  kind,  brav^ 
usefnl ;  ever  to  be  aiming  high,  ever  to  chooee  the  excelsior  path ;  ever  to 
count,  aa  the  Athenians  used  to  saj,  nothing  attained  while  anything 
remains  to  be  attained;  ever  to  carry  this  into  all  your  mitaionaiy 
efforts — growing  in  liberality,  activity,  and  prayer  every  year  j  deeming 
past  attainments  but  as  sour  fruit,  plucked  from  scant  shrubs  of  Uie 
desert,  compared  with  the  Eschol  vintage ;  to  make  all  life  progressive ; 
never  to  live  backwards ;  to  gain  acres  of  tbe  promised  inheritance^ 
without  loung  an  inch  of  your  already  realized  spiritual  possessions. 

And  the  collective  life  of  the  Church  should  he  one  with  the  life  of  the 
indlviduaL  Having  looked  behind  to  see  how  wonderfully  Qod  has  led 
His  people  tlirough  bo  many  ages ;  how  in  the  early  ages  of  Christendom 
and  in  'medieval  times  He  opened  springs  in  the  desert,  and  made  glad 
the  wilderness  and  solitair  place  ;  how,  sinc^  He  has  sent  reformations 
and  revivals  to  re&eah  His  heritage,  when  weary ;  we  should  more  eagerly 
look  forward  to  the  millenial  fulness  of  spirituality,  of  which  the  prophets 
speak  in  keeping  with  the  images  of  Balaam's  song.  The  world's  fnturo 
is  incomparably  to  exoeed  the  world's  past.  Whatever  be  the  theories  of 
prophetio  interpretation,  whether  it  be  supposed  that  the  present  is  to 
melt  into  the  future,  without  a  break  like  the  light  of  the  morning ;  or 
that  the  rush  and  roar  of  convulsions  must  .be  first;  that  throngh  battle 
and  blood  the  new  kingdom  ia  to  come ;  that,  according  to  the  story 
before  us,  the  Church  ia  to  fight  her  stern  battle  in  the  mountain  pass, 
before  she  can  pitch  in  peace  in  the  gardens  of  lign  aloes— whichever  theory 
be  adopted,  all  Christians  agree  in  this— that  our  world,  so  long  preparing 
for  the  Adamic  race,  so  long  preparing  for  the  Messiah's  advent,  so  long 
prepai-ing  for  the  lattfir-day  glory,  shall,  when  all  preparations  have  been 
completed,  reach  a  destiny  which  shall  be  aa  the  mine  treaauree  and  the 
oom  barvesla  of  Canaan,  after  the  stones  and  sands  of  the  Sinaitic  wadys : 
as  the  cities  of  Palestine,  after  the  camp  of  the  desert.  And  in  all  that, 
ye  children  of  hope,  rejoice. 

3.  And  before  we  quit  the  country,  and  the  scenee  of  Balsam's  story, 
let  ns  make  one  more  remark,  in  reference  to  Israel's  position.  Q'here 
were  the  tribes  encamped  in  the  centre  of  the  old  known  world.  Take 
np  a  map,  and  see  how  the  countries,  at  tJiat  time,  now  ascertainable,  few 
and  small,  compared  with  the  terra  incognita,  make  a  cluster  round  the 
region  of  the  Jordan  River,  ^igypt,  Assyria,  the  Plains  of  Shinar,  the 
parts  about  Damascus  and  Tyre,  and  if  you  take  in  India  and  the  Medi- 
terranean shores,  they  all  together  encompass  the  elected  people,    "  I  have 
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ut  Jemttlem  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  that  are  round  ahont  her." 
He  geographical  error— which  once  led  some  to  take  tliia  literally — of 
vhich  tile  round  atone  in  the  Church  of  the  Holj  Sepulchre  ia  a  witness, 
TO,  notwithstanduig,  in  relation  to  the  known  world,  a  real  fac^  con- 
tsiniag  in  it  the  sign  of  a  moral  truth,  holding  good  to  the  end  of  time. 
God's  citadel  of  rigbteonsness  was  there  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
great  peoplea  of  antiqnity  were  encamped  around  her.  Ko  chance  was 
that,  hut  the  decree  of  Providence.  The  place  and  vocation  of  larael 
were  in  accordance.  The  Church  of  Jacob  was  to  be  a  witness  to  the 
world,  to  protect  agtunst  idolatry,  and  to  make  a  stand  for  spiritual 
worahip.  The  Gentiles  were  in  darkness.  The  Enthers  of  the  Jews  had 
light  in  their  dwellings — probably  in  parchment  rolls,  existing  then — and 
laid  np  in  the  first  ark,  there  was  the  sacred  history  of  mankind,  of 
Paradise,  of  Enoch,  of  the  flood  and  Noah,  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Jcneph,  with  the  laws  of  Sinat  Much  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  its  m&te- 
risif^  were  then  there ;  while  over  the  ark  was  the  pillar  of  clond,  and  near 
it,  the  one  altar  of  sacrifice.  That  position  was  typical  of  the  Chnrch 
Dowj  for  she  is  morally,  spiritnally,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  worid  ;  her 
tribes  sarrotind  a  tabernacle  of  brighter  witness,  and  are  appointed  to  do 
vhat  ancient  Israel  never  could.  And  still  it  is  the  little  amidst  the 
Iwge. 

Indeed,  the  mntnal  relation  of  Ood's  people  and  the  world  is  mote 
■ffecting  now  than  then  ;  because,  thongh  Christ«ndom  is  so  mnoh  larger 
than  Judea,  heathendom,  alas  t  now  ia  larger,  immensely  larger,  than  the 
other  two  put  together. 

^e  numhen  of  the  popnlation  of  Pagan  countries,  in  their  proportion 
to  those  of  Europe  and  the  West,  formerly  used  to  be  dwelt  upon  much 
more  than  they  are  now.  They  formed  an  impressive  commonplace  in  the 
wnoons  and  speeches  which  we  were  wont  to  hear  in  our  boyhood  ;  we 
Me  not  why  they  should  now  be  handed  over  to  the  oloset  kept  for  worn- 
out  tlionghts.  The  tket  belongs  to  truths  of  stem  nature,  which  did 
make  old  men  weep  :  ouff/U  they  not  to  have  like  potency  over  the  hearta 
of  yonng  men  still  I  Some  six  or  seven  hundred  millions  of  Pagans 
over  against  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  Ofaristiaoa,  many  of 
vhom  are  only  so  by  courtesy,  is  just  one  of  those  terribly  iamiliar 
things  which  occasionally,  in  hours  of  deep  though tfidnees,  come  before 
as  n  a  realixed  idea,  fairly  throwing  ns  aback ;  they,  as  it  were,  eluu 
the  soul  with  a  blow  which  makes  it  reel  Just  tbiuk,  —  alter  the 
history  of  so  many  thousand  years,  that  there  should  be  snch  a  state 
of  things  as  this  1  So  few  Christiana  ia  a  race  redeemed  by  Christ  t 
Kor-let  the  sul^ect  be  dismissed  with  some  hackneyed  reference  to  the 
mjsterioneneu  of  God's  ways,  Barely  man's  ways  must  have  something 
to  do  with  it, 

{To  beet 
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€!je  exttJt  C!)ttrc&. 

BY  TBI  RCT.    a.   J.   GAKBLE. 

PART  I.-ITS  HI3T0aY. 
HiKiOBT  reoorda  not  only  the  earl/  trium£tlw,  bat  tbo  early  oorraiitiona 
of  the  Chrifltiui  £uth.  Had  the  goapal  ooatinued  to  advAnce  as  it 
Bprend  in  the  Apostolic  age,  the  whole  world  voald  long  before  this 
have  been  brought  undev  its  influence ;  but  we  soon  read  of  the  deoline 
of  spiiituality,  the  growth  of  error,  the  reliance  of  the  Church  on 
•eonlar  power,  and  of  the  gross  Buperstittons,  so  early  foreshadowed, 
which  gradually  crept  in.  £reu  in  the  time  of  the  Apostlee  "the 
fine  gold"  had  begun  to  grow  "dim;"  Christianity  had  to  contend 
with  rationaliBm ;  and  though  it  eventually  overthrew  the  schools  of 
philoeophy  in  Qreece  and  at  Alexandria,  they  engrafted  upon  it  many 
of  their  subtle  Bpecolations,  the  aeipent'a  head  being  seldom  bruised,  bat 
it  wounds  the  feet  that  bruise  it.  It  was  not  rationalism,  however,  bat 
ritualism  which  became  the  prevailing  element  in  the  Church.  Men 
of  intellectual  refinement  might  delight  in  curious  speculations,  bat 
these  had  no  attraction  for  the  people.  The  multitudes  wlio  embraced 
Christianity  were  converted,  not  so  much  by  its  creeds,  aa  by  the 
gorgeons  ceremonies  which  it  borrowed  from  Fagaoism,  thus  superseding 
the  spiritnal  worship  enjoined  by  Christ,  and  practised  by  His  Apaetle& 
It  is  not,  then,  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  before  three  centuries  had 
passed  away  but  little  resemblance  should  be  found  between  the  ChurcJi 
as  it  then  existed  and  that  of  the  Kaw  Testament.  There  was  personal 
piety  then,  as  always ;  but  t^e  Church,  aa  a  body,  soon  became  corrupt 
It  11  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  Clu'isUanity  spread  it  would  concen- 
trate its  influence  upon  large  cities,  and  that  their  bishops  would  acquire 
on  ascendancy  over  the  clergy  of  villages  and  small  iowna  Five  cities 
stand  out  prominently  aa  metropolitan  aees — Jeniaalem,  Antiodi,  Alex- 
andria, Conitantiaople,  and  Bome.  The  influence  of  Jerusalem,  tho 
Mother  Church,  so  powerful  at  fint^  B])eedily  declined,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans,  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
maintained  for  nearly  six  centuries  a  rivalry  with  Bonu^  but  eventually 
sank  into  a  subordinate  position,  and  henceforth  the  great  struggle  f<» 
snpremai^  lay  between  Rome  and  Constantinople, 

There  is  no  history  better  known  than  that  of  the  Roman  CaHnlio 
Church,  as  it  proudly,  but  untruthfully,  calla  itselC  A  wonderful  history 
it  is,  surpassing  all  romance,  stranger  and  more  thrilliug  than  the 
wildert  fiction,  and  presenting  a  problem  which  the  wisest  statesman  and 
most  skilful  thet^osiai^  1>»  hitherto  been  unable  to  solve.  Hwe  is  a 
Church  claiming  the  highest  antiquity,  boasting  that  it  was  foundsd  by 
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St.  Peter,  exerciauig  an  influenoe  orer  ttie  hnmaQ  nee  mon  potent  than 
tluLt  of  the  mightiest  moDUohR,  realuing  the  idea  of  a  visible  and  out- 
ward nnitj,  Bucceasfully  resisting  all  opposition,  placing  its  foot  upon  the 
jaeck  of  kings,  and  numbering  at  the  present  time  more  than  one  hundred 
and  tvcntj  million  of  momben.  But  there  is  anoUtor — the  Greek  Church 
— of  which  but  little  is  known.  This  has  been  ita  great  rival  j  for  a  long 
period,  indeed,  it  was  doubtful  which  would  conquer ;  and  erea  now  it  is 
dominant  from  the  extreme  West  of  Enrope  to  Turkey  in  Aaia,  from  the 
BDows  of  Siberia  to  the  deeerte  <iS  Arabia,  numbering  no  leas  than 
aereo^  million  subjects. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  ^e  birth  of 
Christ  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostlea.  During  this  eventful  period, 
great  religious,  social,  and  political  changes  have  taken  place.  litua  baa 
destroyed  Jemsalem,  and  a  ploughshare  has  been  driven  over  the  ruins 
of  its  temple.  Proud,  imperial  Rome  is  no  longer  the  miatma  of 
tlie  world.  Christianity  is  no  more  a  proscribed  and  peneouted  religion,  - 
bnt  is  enriched  in  cathedrals,  and  receives  the  patronage  of  the  State. 
Conatantine  has  seen,  or  imagined  that  he  has  seen,  the  mystic  cittss  in 
the  firmament,  and  professing  himself  a  convert  to  the  new  faith  boa 
"  advised  "  all  his  subjects  to  embrace  it.  A  new  dty — Constantinople- 
has  been  founded  upon  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bosphoms,  destined 
henceforth  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Kow,  Christianity 
had  spread,  as  was  natural,  in  the  first  instance,  in  en  easterly,  afler^ 
wards  in  a  westerly  direction,  end  from  the  earliest  period  great 
jealousy  had  existed  between  the  Churches  j  but  we  may  date  ^e  graud 
strngglfl  for  pre-eminence  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Coustanti 
nople.  The  Bishop  of  Some  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Western, 
the  Kahop  of  Constantinople  as  the  chief  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The 
one,  however,  was  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  St  Peter; 
the  other  owed  his  influence  ohiefly  to  the  political  situation  of  the  city 
in  which  he  resided.  It  happened,  unftntunately  for  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  that  both  tlieee  Bishops  dedred  to  be  supreme,  as  if  each  had 
not  enough  to  satisfy  bis  ambition,  the  one  in  ruling  the  West,  the  othei' 
tbeEast. 

Let  na  meaaure  the  strength  of  these  two  competitors,  and  we  shall 
find  diat  they  were  by  no  means  ill-matched  for  the  loi^  and  bitter 
struggle  that  was  abont  to  snsne.  The  Bishop  of  Constantinople  cluimed 
to  be  tho  head  of  the  oldest  Church — the  OoapeJ,  ns  I  have  said,  having 
been  first  preached  in  the  East.  His  clergy  were  vastly  superior  to  those 
of  the  West,  greatly  excelling  them  in  intellectual  power,  wbilat  their 
language  was  capable  of  expressing  the  most  subtle  shades  of  thought  J 
indewl.  Gibbon  asserts  that  "  more  knowledge  and  books  were  included 
within  the  walls  of  Oonetantin<q>le  than  were  dispersed  over  the  extm- 
nve  erantriea  of  the  Went."    He  resided  at  the  Imperial  city,  wfaidb 
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roM  and  flooruhed  in  proportion  u  tlie  ioflu^ice  of  Borne  declined,  and 
tke  powerful  patronage  of  the  Court  wu  exerted  on  his  behalf. 

The  Bishc^  of  Borne,  with  all  hia  appavenb  disadvantages,  iraa,  not- 
withstaading,  a  formidable,  and  aa  it  proved  in  the  end,  a  Buccessful 
rival.  It  is  true  that  Bome  was  no  longer  the  capital  of  tl;e  empire, 
but  it  still  retained  the  traditions  of  its  former  glory,  and  the  absence 
of  the  Court  gave  iU  Bishop  a,  proud  independence,  since  he  could 
affi>rd  to  treat  the  threate  of  the  Emperor  with  iudifisrence,  and  even 
with  contempt.  Whilst  his  rival,  eubject  to  the  caprices  of  the 
Emperor,  was  Bometimes  honoured  and  courted,  and  at  other  times  im- 
prisoned and  insulted,  he  owed  allegiance  to  none,  and  was  soon  recog- 
niwd  as  a  temporal  prince.  His  clei^  might  be  igaoi-ant,  bat  they 
were  not  troublesome ;  they  might  speculate  lees,  but  they  practised 
obedience  more  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  Qreek  clei'gy  were  engaged 
in  eudlesi  controversies,  tlie  dei^  of  the  West  wera  for  the  most  part 
orthodox  beUevers.  MoreoTcr,  he  claimed  supremacy,  not  as  the 
spiritnal  ruler  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  but  as  the  "  descendant 
of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  Christ  had  himself  entrusted  the  power  of  th« 
keys." 

Conceive,  then,  of  these  two  Bishops,  as  jealous  of  each  other's  autho- 
rity, and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  become  supreme. 

Kow,  it  was  a  great  misfortiine  for  the  Binhop  of  Constantinople  that 
there  was  idways  some  religious  controversy  going  on  in  the  Eastern 
branch  of  the  Church,  owing  to  those  apeculative  habltu  to  which  refer- 
Buce  has  been  made  ;  and  the  defeated  party  constantly  appealed  to  the 
Boman  Pontiff,  who  largely  availed  himself  of  t^e  opportunity  for  inter- 
ference. His  meddlesomeness  was  keenly  resented  by  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch, who  in  lus  letters  repeatedly  told  him  in  effect,  if  not  in  the 
precise  wprds,  "to  study  to  be  quiet,  and  mind  his  own  business^"  but 
who  would  gladly  have  returned  the  compliment,  had  not  the  monks  of 
the  West  been  too  practical  and  orthodox  to  care  mucb  for  these  tbeo* 
logical  disputes. 

The  lint  decided  step  toirards  a  separation  between  the  two  Churches 
was  the  result  of  the  Trullan  Council,  held  a.d.  692.  Ho  less  than  one 
hundrad  and  two  canons  wwe  passed,  which  received  the  assent  ol  the 
Eastern  Patriarch,  but  which  Sei^n^  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  i^ected, 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  than  rign  them.  Amongst  the 
objectionable  canons  was  one  which  allowed  those  of  the  clergy  yiho  bad 
married  before  their  ordination  to  retain  their  wives ;  there  was  a  second, 
which  directed  that  the  Apostolic  canon  forbidding  fasting  oir  any 
Saturday,  except  Easter  Eve,  ^ould  be  extended  to  Borne,  where  all  the 
Saturdays  had  been  observed  as  fast  days ;  there  was  a  third,  which  for- 
bode  the  eating  of  blood,  and  things  sbangled,  with  others  equally 
ol^ectionable  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  who  did  not  coze^  I  imagine^  so 
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mueh  for  the  principle  vhioli  tliey  involved,  but  who  saw  in  them  ui 
attempt  at  l^palatioa  vhich  he  vas  resolved  to  resist. 

The  next  serions  difference  ftrose  out  of  the  queetion  of  image  vorahip. 
We  have  no  reference  to  the  use  either  of  images  or  {aotorei  in  religioua 
worship  ontil  three  hundred  years  sAer  the  Christitn  era,  hut  under 
tiie  reign  of  Constantine  the  cross  and  relics  of  the  saints  were  intro- 
duced as  worthy  of  homage.  At  fiiat  the  ornaments  of  the  churchea 
were  verjr  simple,  consisting  of  inscriptions,  or  portions  of  Scripture  on 
the  walls,  with  oocuional  gildtug  and  mosaic  work,  the  only  symbolieat 
repreaentation  daring  the  firat  three  ceDturies  oonsisting  of  a  picture 
of  a  shepherd  bringing  home  his  lost  sheeji,  found,  according  to  Tertnllian 
on  a  communion  onp.  Thia  was  followed  by  likenessea  of  Emperora 
and  Bishops ;  and  by  insensible  degrees  the  worship  of  images  was 
established,  though  the  more  enli^tened  of  the  cleigy  taught  that  they 
wer«  used,  not  that  they  might  be  worshipped,  but  in  order  to  exdte 
religious  feeling.  It  was,  however,  in  the  Eastern  more  than  in  the 
Weetem  branch  of  the  Church  that  their  wonbip  prevailed.  They 
deoorated  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor,  the  walls  of  private  houses,  and 
even  clothee,  the  artista — many  of  them  monks— emulating  each  other  in 
framing  these  images,  sometdmea  of  the  most  oostly  materials,  and  at 
other  times  of  wax. 

About  the  eighth  century,  a  deep  and  wide-spread  akrm  was  felt 
leat  Paganism  should  be  re-establiehed  under  the  guise  of  Christianity, 
and  what  was  known  as  the  war  of  the  Iconoclaato  bepin.  There  woa  a 
fierce  outbreak  of  popular  clamour,  promoted  in  the  firat  instance  by 
the  Emperor  Leo.  The  soldiets  entered  the  churehes  and  tore  down  the 
images,  breaking  and  trampling  them  under  their  feet  The  Qreek 
Patriarch  was  compelloil  by  the  Emperor  to  discontinue  their  us^  but 
the  Boman  Pontiff  desjHsed  Ma  threat;  and  the  lettera  he  wrote  in  reply 
show  that  amongst  his  varied  studies  he  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  "  the  art  of  polite  letter-writing."  "Were  you,"  he  wrote,  "to  enter  a 
grammar  school,  where  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and 
toil  them  that  yon  are  tiio  persecutor  of  images,  tfaey  would  instantly 
fling  their  tablets  at  your  head,  and  the  simple  would  compel  you  to 
leam  what  you  will  not  learn  from  the  wise."  Instead,  however,  of 
throwing  books  at  the  Emperor's  head,  mora  formidable  weapons  were 
employed ;  for  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  whole  of  Italy  was  in  arms. 
The  Empress  Irene  succeeded  Leo,  and  restored  image  worship,  but  still 
the  dispute  was  violently  carried  on  ;  and  though  a  subsequent  Empress, 
Theodosta,  by  the  judicious  administration  of  two  hundred  Ushea  upon 
a  contumacious  patriarah,  so  terrified  the  Bishops  into  compliance,  that 
they  ceased  all  opiiosition,  the  condemnation  of  imagea  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  led  to  Uieir  abandonment  by  the  Eastern  Church, 
whilst  titey  are  still  retained  by  the  Church  of  Bome.     It  was  during 
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tills  pitttracted  struggle  tbut  the  Po]K!<i  effected  whut  they  li&d  hatg 
desired — tlie  aeparation  of  Italy  from  the  Eastern  Euipire ;  thiis  fuither 
videoing  the  bteacli  between  the  two  Cliurclies. 

AnoUier  important  cause  of  diesension  betweui  them  Tu  a  differoDce 
of  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  proceaaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ko  fieroer 
rel^oos  controversy  lina  ever  been  waged  than  this.  The  Conncil  of 
ConaUntiDOple  hod  simply  determined  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Trinity ;  hence  arose  a  dispute  as  to  his  relation  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  Did  he  proceed  from  the  Father  only,  or  from  the  Father  and  the 
Sou  I  There  dues  not  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  part  of  some  at  lenst 
of  the  Greek  Fnthen,  any  denial  of  the  procetwion  of  the  Spirit  from  the 
Bon  :  they  simply  affirmed  His  procession  from  the  Father  j  and  the 
Nicene  creed  is  veiy  indefinite.  A  singular  omission,  framed  as  that 
oroed  was  by  the  most  remarkable  Council  that  the  world  has  ever 
witneiued.  It  is  an  interestiog  speculation  what  its  decision  would  havs 
been  had  the  matter  been  debated. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  orthodox 
"  filoqne  "  would  have  been  added,  for  Athaoasiua,  the  great  oppcment 
of  AriuB,  only  speaks  of  the  Spiri.t  as  proceeding  from  the  Father  ;  and 
the  controreny  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  tlie  Son  ran  so  high,  and 
excited  such  intense  feeling,  tliat  at  that  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit 
received  but  little  attention.  Whilst,  therefore,  that  creed  pronounces  a 
belief  "  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  both 
visible  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod, 
begotten  of  the  Father,  only  begotten,,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  substance  of 
the  Father,  Ood  of  God,  Light  of  Light,"  &c.,  the  only  refurence  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  short  and  simple  but  vague,  safe  sentence  "and  in 
the  Holy  Ghost."  It  was  not  until  a.d,  S89  that  the  Council  of  Toledo 
affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Sou  ; 
and  this  decision,  ss  it  has  been  tnily  obeerred,  divided  "the  East  from 
the  West  more  oompletely  than  the  fioephorus  divides  Europe  from 
Ana." 

(n  U  cmibmad.) 
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KoT  only  is  thete  light  enough  in  the  Word  of  God  for  it  to  be  ita  own 

interiircter,  bnt  even  if  a  man  consults  tradition,  he  gains  nothing  from 

thence  to  clacidato  the  Apostolic  Commiaion.  ~ 

It  mny  be  thought  by  Eome  ttat  We  have  at  leabi  time  semblance  of  a 
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varraot  for  appealiog  to  tradltiou  in  sucb  patisagea  as  the»e — 2  lliess., 
il  lo;  1  Cor.,  xi.  2:  "Therefore,  brethren,  staad  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  hare  been  tanght,  whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle." 
"  Now  I  praise  you,  brethren,  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things,  and 
kei?p  the  ordinances  (jnarg.  'traditions'),  as  I  delivered  them  to  yoo." 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word  tradition,  as  used  by  Apostles,  and 
u  nsed  in  modem  times,  is  oae  instance  out  of  many  in  which  we  may 
retain  the  Bound  of  a  word,  and  yet  lose  its  sense.  The  word,  when 
Ujwl  bj  an  Apostle,  ueaoa  his  oc&l  discourse  in  distinction  from  his 
TTitings.  But  tbat  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  traditions  handed 
dovn  fcofo.  age  to  age.  It  was  as  easy  a  thing  to  receive  the  discourses 
of  the  Apostles  as  to  accept  their  writings.  But,  in  appealing  to  tradi- 
tion, in  the  modern  sense,  the  late  Archbishop  Whately  well  remarked 
that  "  the  mass  of  Christians  are  called  on  to  believe  and  do  vhat  is  essen- 
tial to  Christianity,  in  implicit  reliance  on  the  reports  of  their  respective 
pastor^  as  to  what  certain  deep  theological  antiquarians  have  reported  to 
them,  ruspecting  the  reports  given  by  certain  ancient  Fathers,  of  reports 
current  in  their  time,  concerning  apostolical  usages  and  institutions."  * 
So  that  the  change  of  meaning  in  the  word  tradition,  as  it  passes  &om 
the  Apostolic  to  the  Ecclesiastical  use  of  it,  is  something  of  which  the 
thougbtful  student  should  make  a  note,  that  he  may  not  be  deceived  in 
liie  use  of  the  term. 

1.  Tradition  is  obviously  and  proverbially  unreliable.  "An  oral 
testimony,  immediately  communicated  by  Apostles,  is  a  totally  different 
thing  from  an  oral  tradition,  which  has  been  floating  in  the  Church  for 
ages,  and  which  originated  no  one  knows  how  or  where. "f  Would  any 
man  atnong  us  like  to  think  it  possible  that  anythiog  could  be  set  up  five 
hundred  years  hence  as  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  what  he  did  or 
said,  which  was  derived  from  some  one,  who  heard  some  one  say  tbat  he 
heard  some  one  say,  that  some  one  had  said  that  this  or  that  had  been 
reported  as  having  been  stated  by  us  fivo  hundred  yeaia  before  t  Why, 
with  all  the  additional  securities  for  trustworthy  reporting  with  which 
printing  has  furnished  us,  we  should  not  like  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  misrepresentation;  we  should  feel  that  the  chances  of  a  fiilse 
colouring  coming  in  meanwhile  were  vety  many.  We  cannot,  indeed, 
■asure  ourselves  that  a  report  trill  be  handed  down  accurately  for  a  single 
year ;  no,  not  for  a  single  week  1  How  much  greater  is  the  danger  when 
centuries  have  elapsed  1 

2.  Further,  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  first  tbi'ee  Christian 
wnturies  shows  a  slow,  but  steady  departure  from  the  Apostolic  model. 
At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  Christianity,  there  was  a  tendency  to  an 
alliance  with  Judaism  on  the  o;ie  hand,  and  to  n  fraternising  with  false 

•  Sogers'  "bnys,"  iii.  40. 
t  Stoughton's  "Tractarian  Thculogy." 
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philosophjr  on  the  other.  The  germa  of  these  erils  were  diaoemible  in 
apostolic  tlmea.  "  Thu  philosopher  oould  not  absolutely  forego  his  life  - 
long  speoulationij,  nor  the  polytheist  the  habits  of  an  ingrained  idolatry  ; 
and  thns,  at  a  very  early  period,  we  find  attempts  to  reoonoile  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  with  the  qteoulations  of  the  Oriental  and  Grecian 
Bohoola,  and  to  complete  and  corrupt  the  ritual  of  the  new  reli^on  by 
luckless  imitations  of  the  old.  .  .  Thus  only  can  we  account  for  the 
rapid  oerraptioojs  of  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which  the  best  of  the  Fathers  admitted  the  most  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies, and  the  most  contemptible  puerilities.  We  can  on  this  ground 
palliate  their  errors  and  compaasionate  their  foibles,  but  to  set  them  up 
oa  guides,  does  appear  to  us  the  moat  extraordinary  fatuity."  • 

The  Romanists  and  Tractariaos  would  have  us  believe  that  there  is 
one  continuous  and  unbroken  line  of  sound  doctrine  and  pure  worship  ; 
though,  accotdiog  to  Ttactarians,  it  stops  short  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century.  According  to  the  Bomaoists,  it  is  continued  in  the  Church  of 
Borne  till  the  present  day.  All  this  is  imagination,  nothing  more. 
Surrounded  as  the  Church  was  with  Judsism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Paganism  on  the  other,  she  gradually  sucked  in  corruption  &om  both, 
until  the  forms  of  Church  life  and  Church  worahip  came  to  be  a  oom- 
promise  between  the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Christian  religions  ;  a 
pervenion,  but  no  interpretation,  of  the  Apostolic  Commisaion. 

3.  Again,  if  we  accept  the  voice  of  tradition,  we  must  make  a  selection 
from  the  sever^  traditions.  We  cannot  accept  them  all,  because  they  do 
not  agree.  We  must,  then,  find  some  principle  on  which  to  select  from 
them.  What  must  that  principle  be  t  If  we  ore  to  believe  Dr.  Puaoy, 
we  must  say — that  of  agreement  with  Scripture.  But  if  we  accept  only 
such  traditions  as  accord  with  Scripture,  we  can  but  note  two  things — Ist. 
That  if  they  agree  with  Scripture,  we  have  got  no  further,  because,  by 
hypothesis,  they  were  before  contained  in  Scripture,  and  perceived  to  be 
there.  2ndly,  If  it  ba  said  that  we  select  such  traditions  as  accord 
with  the  right  interpretation  of  Scripture,  this  pre-supposes  that  we  can 
ourselves  interpret  the  Scripture  sufficiently  to  see  what  does  and  what 
does  not  agree  with  it,  which  is,  in  efiect,  giving  up  the  position,  and 
acknowledging  that  we  interpret  Scripture  for  ourselves,  and,  therefore, 
only  select  such  traditions  as  interpreters  of  Scripture  as  will  agree  with 
interpretations  already  arrived  at  before  tradition  was  consulted. 

4.  Moreover,  the  traditions  are  not  a  whit  more  clear  than  the  Com- 
misdon  they  are  brought  to  interpret.  It  is  of  little  use  when  the  pro- 
fessed interpreter  is  more  obscure  than  the  Commission  he  profes.%3  to 
explain.  la  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  &  whit  clearer 
than  any  part  of  the  Commission  from  which  it  may  bo  sujtposed  to  bo 
taken  f    We  venture  to  declare,  most  positively.  No  I 

•  Rogen'  "Eaujri,"  ii 
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}.  Bat  eT«a  Bupposiug  thia  difficulty  were  got  over,  we  are  plnnged 
ink)  another.  "  Within  what  period  mre  we  to  limit  the  raage  of  oar 
iiir|itiiir1  Some  t&j,  Stop  at  tha  first  six  general  oouncils;  another,  at 
thd  md  of  the  fifth  century  ;  another,  the  whole  period  to  the  rupture 
lirtw«fln  the  Eutarn  and  Westera  Churohea;  another,  four  or  five 
Jmodred  jeaxa ;  anothei-,  tlirae  or  four  hundred.  Mt.  Newmas  ta.ji  the 
pKOM  limit  ii  nowhere."  *  With  roob  a  Babel  of  Toicee  around  n^ 
■hich  are  we  to  aoospt,  and  who  can  tell  lu  why  we  are  to  prefer  one 
n:lier  than  another  I 

6.  The  faiBtor;  of  the  past,  too,  ia  one  long,  long  warning  againat  rely- 
in;  on  tiaditaon.  Take,  e.g.,  the  hiatoiy  of  tbe  Jewiah  Church.  In  the 
ow  of  time,  the  Uosaio  law  became  overlaid  with  the  "traditions  of 
i^  eldeia."  The  Rabbi  professed,  at  first,  to  be  expoundeis  of  the  law  ; 
'it  at  length  their  worda  became  honoured  above  the  law,  till  it  became 
'ajing,  that  the  law  was  aa  water,  but  the  ezpootion  aa  wine.  Thai 
il^d  tradition  paas  from  the  atage  of  "  interpretation "  to  that  of 
"iiitliority."  And,  aa  the  reeolt,  the  Jewish  religion,  divine  and  genial 
initwl^  became  by  the  inoniatationa  of  agee  "a  bnrden,  which  neither 
onr  Fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear."  So  much  was  this  the  case^ 
tliUaran  in  our  day  Jndaiam  f^  thought  to  have  been  bardensome  and 
grievooa,  and  a  "  Jewiah  Sabb^  "  ia  r^rded  aa  a  eymiajia  for  a  day  of 
■umbv  gloom  ;  but  a  Jewiah  Sabbath  aa  Ood  made  i^  and  a  Jewish 
Sabtathas  priestcnft  overlaid  it^  are  totally  differmt.t  God's  oommanda 
*ne  not  grievoua ;  man's  traditiona  were. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  traditions  of  the  Jewiah  Church 
nioh  overlaid  the  Jewish  religion  are  very  similar  to  the  traditicmB  in 
<ht  Komiah  Churah  which  overlay  the  Chriatian  religion.  For  Babbioioal 
ndtori^  in  the  onsy  we  have  Priestly  authority  in  the  other.  In  both, 
fnjw  for  the  dead ;  in  both,  purgatory  j  in  both,  works  of  Buperert^;ar 
lion.  Tea,  we  might  for  a  long  apaoe  indulge  in  parallelisma  between 
the  traditiona  which  burdened  the  aaoieat  Jews  and  those  which  now 
inpiwe  a  grievous  yoke  oa  the  Church. 

Hot  are  Judaism  and  Chriatianity  tbe   only  religioiu  which  have 

"tSeied  from  traditjons.    In  a  most  timely  woric,^  Profeesor  Max  UuUsr 

ihoTt  that  Buddhism  haa  suffered  very  much  from  the  coatings  which 

We  in  aucceeaive  ages  been  put  over  the  orijpml  religion.     It  aeema 

tliot  Buddhism  is  the  purest  of  all  the  Pagan  religions,  iiree  from  very 

moch  of  the  disfigurement  of  modem  times  when  traced  to  its  source,  bo 

mnch  so,  that  it  is  to  tradition,  or  tiaditional  interpretation,  or  ratber 

Perversion,  that  we  owe  the  borroca  of  widows  burning  themselves  on  the 

funeral  pile  of  their  husbands.      Yea,  the  sad  and  sorry  histories  of 

*  Stmif^litoii,  p.  23.     (Tbii  seotenoe  wu  written  twenty-five  yean  ago.) 

t  See  Art  Talmud  ia  "QaarteriyBeview,"  for  October,  1867. 

t  "CbiiafromaGwinan Workshop," 
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Buddhism,  JiidaUm,  and  Christianity  all  tell  us — if  yoa  vrant  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  any  religion,  cleave  closely  to  the  original  recoi'ds,  and 
beware  of  tradition  t 

7.  Kor  have  we  the  least  encouragement  to  consult  tradition,  in  the 
Fathers  who  lived  nearciit  to  the  Apostles.  Again  and  again  they  tell  us, 
"  we  cannot  speak  with  Uie  authority  with  which  Apostles  spoke  ;  "  we 
are  but  plain  men,  and  speak  what  commends  itself  to  our  judgment. 
They  would  repudiate  being    uet    up    as    authoritative  interpretora  of 

Nor  can  any  reason  bo  oBsigned  why  the  men  who  lived  next  to 
the  Apostles  should  be  able  to  interpret  their  writings  more  clearly  or 
more  easily  than  the  men  who  are  living  now.  Did  they  reverence  the 
Apostles,  and  sit  at  their  feet,  and  at  the  f?et  of  their  Lord  Jesus  I  So 
do  we.  Did  they  desire  to  know  the  truth  ^  Ko  do  we.  Did  they  pray 
for  Divine  illumination  %  3o  do  we.  Did  they  enjoy  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  ?  So  do  we.  Had  they  the  genuine  gospels  to  consult  % 
So  have  we.  No  one  important  point,  can  be  named  in  which  these  men 
had  here  any  advantage  over  us,  while  any  additional  or  even  equftl 
authority  with  Apoattes  they  a^n  and  again  moat  utterly  disavowed, 

8.  There  isj'indeed,  in  existence  one  famous  canon  for  the  testing  of 
tmditions — "  What  has  been  received  everywhere,  always,  and  by  all.' 
But,  manifestly,  if  we  accept  that,  there  are  no  doctrines  or  ordinances 
which  will  stand  that  test  but  those  within  the  sacred  volume.  There  is 
no  one  outlying  tradition  which  satisfies  the  demands  of  that  comprehen- 
sive test ;  and  after  all,  how  muoh  simpler  the  task  of  referring  to  the 
one  Book,  and  of  interpreting  that  by  the  light  of  sanctified  reason, 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  than  the  task  of  seai'cliing  over 
patristic  and  ecclesiastical  lore  to  find  out  bow  Scripture  wa.s  inteipreted 
in  this  age  or  in  that.  Oh  \  says  the  Ritualist,  you  have  mistaken  your 
task.  You  are  not  to  search  and  select  from  the  mass  of  ancient  stores  : 
yon  most  let  the  Church  select  the  traditions  which  you  are  to  accept. 
I  answer.  Which  Church — the  Greek,  the  Eomish,  or  the  Anglican  1 
If  the  matter  comes  to  a  question  between  three  rival  Churches,  I  have 
at  once  a.  more  formidable  question  than  the  one  as  to  how  to  interpret 
the  Book  ;  and  I  must,  after  all,  exurciae  my  own  judgment  in  selecting 
a  Church,  before  I  decide  what  Church  shall  select  the  traditions  which 
are  to  interpret  the  Apostolic  Commiaaion — i.e.,  I  must  exercise  my  own 
judgment  on  a  task  of  prodigious  difficulty,  becau-ie  on  a  matter  wtich 
is  far  more  easily  compassed  my  private  judgment  is  of  no  use  at  all.  I 
prefer  at  once  accepting  the  easier  task.  I  take  the  original  records  of 
the  faith  and  look  to  them  alone ;  and  if  I  am  reminded  of  the  diventitiea 
of  opinion  to  which  such  a  course  gives  rise,  I  answer.  There  are  no 
diversities  of  opinion  so  wide,  and  no  hostilities  so  intense  among  the 
varied  denominations  of  Christian  men  in  our  Free  Churches,  who  take 
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the  whole  Word  of  God  only  as  their  gnide,  ax  there  are  -irithiti  the  pale 
of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church  aeven  times  divided  against  itself !  But 
we  are  far  fi-om  thinking  that  the  conflict  of  opinions  is  the  worst  evil  of 
our  day.  We  would  rather  have  the  temiiorary  jangle  of  divided  senti- 
meata  oa  minor  to[iics  than  the  "  unthinking  acquiescence  "  to  which 
the  Ritualists  invite  us  !  Wo  would  rather  have  the  noise  and  dust  of 
the  arena  than  the  putrefactioa  and  silence  of  the  grave  ! 

9.  After  all,  the  New  Testament  is  confessedly  the  sole  Divine 
authority  ;  all  that  b  subsequent  is  but  human.  We  dare  not  regard  the 
Word  of  God  as  that  which  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  any  light  from 
man.  We  dare  not  cast  such  a  slur  on  the  writings  of  Apostles,  or  on 
the  sayings  of  onr  bleaacd  Lord,  nor  pour  such  despite  on  the  Spirit  of 
Grace  as  to  acknowledge  aught  which  implies  that  a  revelation  which 
was  meant  for  all  is  ao  obscure,  that  only  by  the  light  of  after  ages  could 
it  be  told  what  faith  or  form  of  worship  Jesus  designed  for  His  Church. 

1 0,  Ere  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  extent  of  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
we  must  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  importance  of  holding  firmly  to  the 
position  we  have  taken  up,  which  four  several  considerations  seem  to 
confirm. 

a.  The  aan  and  eerlain,  Ubw  of  this  tendency  to  regard  tradition  as 
an  interpreter  of  Scripture  should  make  us  veiy  earnest  in  contending 
for  the  Scriptures  and  the  Sciiptures  alone.  "  There  are  certain  men, 
oropt  in  unawares,"  foistiug  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  English 
Cburcli,  traitors  to  the  Protestantism  they  are  sworn  to  uphold,  with 
■rhom  we  must  have  no  quarter  and  no  parleying  whatsoever.  It  may 
be  that  many  of  them  have  no  conception  as  to  what  is  the  tendency 
of  their  present  movements ;  at  they  may  have.  But  any  way,  the 
Bfurit  of  thiq  movement  must  be  judged,  not  by  what  its  promoters 
mean  so  much  as  by  its  sure  and  certain  tendingH  as  nianifested  in  the 
past  history  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  we  say  most  emphaticBlly 
that  the  tendency  of  thb  Ritualism  wliich  brings  tradition  to  itu  aid  is, 
to  foi^  the  fetters  of  a  priesthood  on  the  necks  of  the  people  of 
Bugland,  to  unprotestantiie  our  country,  to  pollute  the  people's  faitli 
with  pro&ne  and  old  wives'  fables,  and  to  put  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of 
the  disciples  not  less  grievous  than  that  which  the  disenthralled  Jew 
^ook  off  when  he  stood  fast  in  the  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  mode  him 
free— orthan  that  which  Christendom  shook  off  three  oentnries  ago,  when 
the  holding  forth  of  one  Book  did  break  the  people's  chain,  And  riiall 
we  let  the  yoke  be  re-impoaedi  Nay,  verily,  "  We  will  give  place  by 
subjection  ;  no,  not  fm'  an  hour !" 

/3.  The  responaibilUy  connected  with  the  duty  of  listening  to  what  God 
saith  should  lead  us  to  contend  for  the  Book  alona  If  God  speaks  to 
ua  herein,  He  speaks  directly,  not  through  the  intervention  of  a  priest 
or  of  a  Church,  or  of  a  custom  of  mm  ;  anl  fui-  the  yary  rcvei-cnce  I 
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ha.v9  tox  the  gentlest  whisper  of  Hib  voice,  I  must  hear  that  voice  for 
myself  and  cannot  trust  any  other  mortal  ear  to  hear  for  me  the  word 
my  rather  speslcB.  By  the  love  I  bear  to  Him,  my  Lord  and  my  Qod, 
I'll  look  diieotly  at  Hia  own  words,  and  aconi  the  thinnest  film  of  human 
intervention  tli»t  ia  interposed  between  my  sonl  and  Him. 

y.  The  words  Christ  has  spoken — the  aame  s/iall  judge  m»  at  iha  Itut 
day ;  and  if  I  am  to  be  judged  by  the  words  my  Saviour  speaks,  I  miist 
contend,  as  for  my  very  life,  for  the  right  and  duty  of  coming  to  the 
words,  and  of  seeing  for  myself  what  test  ia  to  be  applied  to  me  when  I 
Bholl  stand  before  the  "great  white  throne."  Dare  I  suS'er  any  human 
medium  to  come  between  me  and  the  words  by  which  I  am  to  be  judged 
at  last  t  Will  any  one  of  the  human  race  who  aadertakea  to  interpret 
them  for  me  now  undertake  to  be  any  surety  then  %  Can  he  ?  No  I 
"So  1 1  Xo  1 1 1  Christ  and  I  must  have  close  dealings  with  each  other 
then,  and  therefore  Christ's  words  and  my  conscience  must  come  close 
farther  now.  Of  what  avsil  will  it  be  that  I  followed  a  Chutx^,  when 
Christ  had  said.  Follow  Mb  1 

i.  The  aontente  <^  the  Commission  are  so  momentous,  X  dare  not 
trust  the  interpretation  thereof  to  another's  hands.  "  He  that  belleveth 
and  is  b^itized  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  bdieveth  not  shall  be  damned. 
Tremendous  words  I  Never  was  a  commission  given  on  which  so  much 
depended.  Holy  Spirit  of  Gtod  !  give  ns  grace  earnestly  to  inquire^  light 
clearly  to  understand,  and  power  willingly  to  obey. 


Elie  Sctestraining  l^anu. 

BT    THI    SXV.    I.    BlLnWIK    BBOWM. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  readily  be  able  to  recall  the  kin^  of  shndder 
witli  which  they  read  some  weeks  ago  the  lying  news,  that  the  island  of 
Tortf^  with  its  living  freight  of  hundreds  or  tiurasands,  bad  gone  down 
bodily  into  the  deep.  The  thing  appeared  incredible ;  it  passed  wholly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  ordinaiy  experience  of  calamities  and  cstss- 
trophes,  and  seemed  to  open  np  a  dark  vision  of  what  might  be  possiblo 
in  other  islands,  and  various  "  settled  habitations  of  men."  The  last  yesr 
has  been  a  yesr  of  catastrophes.  Stormfnl  Nature  has  revealed  a  subtle 
sympathy  with  the  strokes  which  have  shaken  the  fabric  of  our  eonuner* 
eial  and  political  life.  But  this  seemed  to  belong  to  another  and  an  older 
order  of  physical  catastropbet — to  the  dispensation  which  closed  when 
homan  habitalioDS  fint  b^ao  to  gladden  the  wilderness  of  the  world. 
The  sinking  of  a  whole  country  bodily  into  the  abyss  startled  men  with 
a  new  sense  of  their  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  the  masses  and  the 
forces  of  Nature,  and  with  a  new  vision  of  the  terrible  nncertainties  of 
the  conditions  of  their  earthly  life.  Happily  it  has  proved  an  idle  tale,  and 
that  horror  may  be  struck  out  of  the  dark  cstalo^e  of  the  year.  Bat  one 
cannot  help  thintinj;  bow  easily  it  might  haro  been  a  true  tale,  and  how 
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conitantlr  inch  talfi  miglit  sUuile  ue,  uid  out  %  dork  sludow  on  our  llvei, 
but  for  "  tlLC  rHtrainin);  Hand."  Ercr  imd  anon,  tJie  equUibrinm  of  the 
farces  wMoh  1^7  eo  softly  around  oar  dulf  lives  is  rudely  Bhaken.andthej 
bunt  fcffth.  with  &  fury  whioli  fills  us,  for  tlie  moment,  iritii  dismay  an-l 
dread.  Tear  by  year,  tempest,  famine,  earthquake,  and  plague  sweep  their 
myriads  of  victims  &om  the  world.  A  storm  ware  surges  up  the  T^ey  of 
the  Ganges,  and  leaves  tens  of  thousands  dead  in  its  tracks.  The  lava  flood 
bursts  from  the  rent  it  hss  torn  through  the  solid  loek  of  Tesuvins,  and  a 
Kiy,  foul  city — the  &irest  and  the  foulest — is  purged,  by  one  fell  stroke,  of 
its  nee  and  pollution  for  ever.  And  why  should  not  a  whole  country  sink 
down  into  the  abyss  P  There  are  forces  at  work  bsneath  us  which  could 
whdm  a  continent  as  easi^'  as  they  could  lifl  a  feather.  The  pent-up 
nponia  wluch  reared  the  Alps  and  the  Andes,  which  tore  their  way  through 
the  broad  bands  of  solid  rock  tJiat  arched  the  bumbg  flood,  are  still  strain- 
ing and  groaning  within.  Do  we  ever  remind  ourselves  on  what  a  thin 
roicanic  crust  we  are  standing,  and  that  beneath  us  are  ever  surging  and 
Ushing  the  seas  of  flre  P  I  have  myself  stood  on  the  £reBh  lava  of  Vesuvius, 
wheta  the  thin  cindery  crust  was  just  aofficiently  cooled  by  exposure  to 
aflbrd  etandiog  ground  for  the  moment,  while  in  tiie  cracks,  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface,  at  one's  feet  the  rook  was  still  aglow  and  molten, 
Quid  enough  to  adhere  to  and  encrust  a  copper  coin  diopped  into  the 
cEeft.  I  have  often  thought  since,  what  a  vivid  image  it  pieseots  to  us 
ia  little  of  the  structure  of  the  world  1  We  rarely  trouble  ounelvea  to 
realise  the  tremendous  energy  of  the  forces  which  con  make  this  solid 
earth,  stayed  as  it  is  by  bunds  of  rock  miles  in  thickness,  quiver  like  an 
aspen,  and  shake,  with  a  tremor  which  those  who  have  felt  it  will  never 
forget,  the  adamantine  structure  of  the  world.  Nor  U  this  earth  of  ours 
alone  in  the  magnitude  of  the  destructive  forces  which  are  held  in  balance 
without  and  within  it.  Careful  observers  have  noticed  more  than  once,  in 
recent  generations,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  heavens, 
which,  after  shining  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
daring  a  lengthened  period,  has  gradually  waned,  and  finally  wholly  din- 
appeared.  The  intense  brilliancy  has  been  attributed  by  eminent  scientific 
observers  to  the  conflagration  of  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  in  some  far-ofi! 
sphere.  But  the  brain  refuses  to  realize  the  image  of  such  a  conflagration ; 
and  equally  does  the  imagination  wearynnder  the  conception  of  Uie  magni- 
tude and  violence  of  the  changes  which  hare  been  observed  quite  recently 
ia  the  photosphere  of  the  sun. 

But  to  keep  to  our  earth.  The  earthquake  which  was  said  to  have  over- 
whelmed Tortolo,  and  the  subsequent  shocks  which  did  literally  shatter  the 
harbour  and  town  of  St.  Thomas,  are  in  very  significant  sympathy  with  the 
violent  and  prolonged  eruption  of  Tesuvius,  of  which  such  vivid  descrip- 
ttoos  by  "  our  own  correspondents  "  from  time  to  time  appear.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  the  sympathetio  action,  though  thousands  of  miles 
separate  Naples  and  tho  Virgin  Islands,  is  real.  The  forces  which  wrought 
[be  ruin  at  St.  Thomas,  which  keep  the  earth  for  twenty  miles  round 
Vesuvius  in  a  perpetual  quiver,  and  project  huge  masses  of  rock  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  air,  have  subterranean  ducts  along  which  they  freely  play. 
And  we  build  our  cities,  and  till  our  fields,  and  establish  our  homes  on  the 
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■oil  beneath  irhlcli  these  tremendoiu  foroei  ore  writhing  tn  a  great  sgonj, 
which  tt  any  moment  maj  find  rent  in  onthnnti  of  deatructire  enei^, 
that  would  leare  vait  empirea  aa  dead  and  lilent  aa  Pompsii,  and  bnrj  in  a 
Gehenna  of  wreck  and  carnage,  the  faireat  and  meat  "aettledliabitationa  of 
men."  Thia  calm  confidence  of  men,  in  the  preience  of  anch  terrible  enginei 
of  deatmction,  ia  ybtj  wonderful ;  and  equally  wonderful  ia  it  anrely.  that 
through  the  ages  thia  calm  confidence  haa  been  jostified,  and  the  progreii 
of  oiviliEation  has  never  been  paralyied  by  an  orermaatering  diead. 

The  wonder  of  wondera  here,  the  standing  miracle,  ia  "the  reatraining 
Hand."  When  we  review  the  auoceaatTe  catastrophea  by  which  the  earth  haa 
arrived  at  ite  preaent  falness  of  development,  ita  fitness  to  be  the  theatre  of 
civilization,  and  the  arena  of  the  apiritnal  atmjgle  of  man's  life  ;  and  when 
we  Btndy  the  actual  condition  of  our  satellite,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
which  come  fairly  within  our  gase,  it  ia  a  tranaoendent  wonder  that  the 
homes  of  civilization  have  been  apared  by  the  genius  of  deatmatioa.  Some 
sure  hand  has  held  theae  forcea  in  firm  control,  and  has  oast  a  ahield, 
throngh  whoae  guard,  on  a  grand  acale,  Kature  has  never  broken,  aince  man 
hu  had  a  hiatory  a>  a  progresaive  and  civilized  denizen  of  the  world.  Never 
on  a  acale  of  overwhelming  magnitude  has  tlie  terror  of  Nature  been  per- 
mitted to  appal  ua.  There  haa  been  enongh  of  the  terror  to  keep  ua  hamble 
and  remind  ns  of  our  dependence — the  history  of  Sodom  ia  not  by  accident 
in  our  Bihlea— there  haa  been  enough  to  enter  as  an  element  into  oar 
education  for  worlds  where  theae  terrora  can  never  afiright  ui  more.  But 
it  aeema  to  be  in  the  oooncil  of  Him  who  made  and  roles  ua,  that  the  mass 
and  the  force  of  Nature  ahoold  never  be  permitted  to  overahadow  and 
paralyze  ns,  that  within  limita  of  due  subjection  we  ahould  dwell  aafely  and 
quiet  from  the  fear  of  theae  forma  of  evil.  Of  course,  it  ia  easy  to  aay  that 
the  balance  ia  in  the  forcea,  that  Nature  ia  a  self-adjusting  machine,  and 
that  her  movementa  contain  within  themaelvea  the  law  of  their  own  control. 
At  least,  it  ia  very  wonderful  that  the  control  and  balance  ia  coincident  with 
the  development  of  human  civilization,  and  has  been  so  regulated  a<  to  help 
and  forward,  and  never  on  a  grand  scale  to  mar,  the  progresa  of  maaldnd. 
Tons,  the  veil  i«  but  thin  whiohhides  "  the  restraining  Hand."  We  rest  and 
work  in  quiet  confidence,  because  we  believe  in  Him  who  holds  these 
elementa  of  terror  in  calm  aubjeotion,  and  who,  in  a  higher  and  parallel 
region,  "  couwi  the  wrath  qf  man  to  praiie  Sim,  wkiU  the  remainder  t^ 
wrath  H«  reitraim."  There  are  wonderful  correapondencea  here  between 
the  moral  and  material  worlda.  It  ia  the  marvel  of  marvela  in  the  Creation, 
that  the  balance  of  forcea  ia  so  finely  adjusted,  that  the  tremor  which  shakes 
whole  continents  remains  only  a  tremor,  and  never  paasea  into  wide-apread 
desolation  and  wreck.  Equally  wonderful  in  the  mora>  sphere  ia  it  that 
society  ia  not  shattered  into  fragments  by  the  fierce  passions  and  murderous 
hatea  which  rage  within  ita  bosom.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  earthquake,  the 
fire,  the  tempest ;  but  never  oniversal  desolation;  terrible  outbursts,  as  at 
the  great  French  Revolution— and  then  haa  Hell  auch  horrors  as  £arth  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  G«d— but  nowhere  complete  and  final  wreck.  In  this 
aphere,  also,  Uie  marvel  of  marvels  is  the  equipoise— the  power  of  recovery 
and  restoration ;  the  tempest  passes,  and  the  wilderness  amilea  and  blooms 
again,  whUe  the  temple  which  had  been  shattered  is  rofoanded,  and  rises 
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■jjftin  in  fiurer  proportions,  and  with  more  Btately  beftntj,  from  the  vreeic. 
There  smidb  to  be  a  lav  that  the  bslanoe  in  the  moral  iphere  of  the  free 
tetirity  of  men  ihsll  maintAui  the  equipoise  as  firmly  as  in  Natare  i  that 
men  may  dwell  aafely  in  their  hnman  homei,  free  from  the  fear  of  a 
nnireraal  oataatrophe  ;  onder  the  shield  of  One  who  haa  the  wrath  of  man 
u  well  &9  the  deatraotive  energies  lu  we  call  them)  of  Natore,  nnder  ths 
me  control  of  His  hand. 

One  of  the  most  itrikinK,  and  in  erery  way  blessed  faots  of  history,  is  the 
nie  defeat  which  seems  somehow  to  attend  all  gigantic  oonspiraoies  against 
the  liberties  and  the  progreHof  mankind.  Again  and  again  "the  heathen 
toK  raffed,  and  the  people  have  imagined  vain  tktngt,"  against  the  reign  of 
God,  in  the  order  and  progress  of  the  world.  Again  and  again  ha«  the 
Ttry  existence  of  all  that  could  maintain  that  order,  and  miuiat«r  to  that 
progreH,  been  trembling  in  the  balojiao.  All  the  force  of  the  world  seemed 
bmded^to  destroy  them;  and  again  and  again,  by  wonderfnl  delireraiiocs,  in 
vhich  men  have  been  prompt  to  recognise  the  Birine  hand,  hare  the  handed 
powers  been  scattered  in  defeat  and  confusion ;  while  the  liberty  and  cul- 
ture of  humanity  has  oome  forth  with  new  and  joyous  energy  from  the 
shock,  and  made  it  the  starting-point  of  a  new  and  glorious  career.  The 
waiting  and  destruction  of  the  great  souUeas  despotism  of  the  old  world, 
through  ita  repeated  and  detennioed  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  and  life 
of  the  young  spirit  of  European  freedom  and  progress,  of  which  Athena 
had  the  glorious  charge ;  and  the  equally  utter  oyerthrow  of  the  great 
MuUeu  deipotiim  of  the  modem  European  world,  through  its  gigantic 
effort  to  cmah  the  naaoent  spirit  of  politioal  and  spiritual  freedom,  of  which 
England  stood  forth  as  the  champion  under  the  strong  rule  of  EliEabetb,  are 
but  the  mightiest  instances  of  that  which  occurs  on  a  minor  so^e  in  every 
age  of  history ;  and  they  but  reveal  more  grandly  what  is  never  veiled  ft-om 
the  eye  whieh  searehes  for  it — the  restraints  of  the  Divine  Hand.  There 
are  a  thonaand  subordinate  reaaons  why  these  vast  enterpriaes  of  evil 
flailed,  and  involved  Uie  empires  which  attempted  them  in  their  disaitroot 
overthrow ;  there  are  a  thousand  secondary  reasons  why  such  enterprises 
are  aure  to  fail,  and  to  leave  the  institutions  and  hopes  which  they  assail 
hut  the  stronger  for  the  shock ;  but  are  we  not  led  by  the  study  of  hiatory, 
as  well  as  by  the  word  of  Bevelation,  to  the  one  Supreme  cause— the  will  of 
God  that  all  such  enterpriaes  should  fail,  and  that  amidst  the  shook  and 
the  storm  which  attend  the  progress  of  man's  development  aa  they  have 
attended,  the  development  of  the  world,  the  order,  the  liberty,  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity  should  be  made  sure  P  The  Elizabethan  heroes  who  won 
that  viotory  of  victories  gave  thanks  where  thanks  were  due.  "  Affi^tvit  Oeuw 
et  diitipanlur  "  was  the  sentence  which  expressed  their  sense  of  the  true 
source  of  their  strength,  and  the  true  reaion  of  their  viotory ;  and  verily 
there  appears  to  us  as  to  them,  as  manifest  in  history  as  in  If  atore  at  these 
great  oritieal  moments,  the  restraining  and  upholding  Band. 

We  are  living  in  times  which  make  such  reflections  and  supports  of  faith 
not  inopportune.  There  are  bold,  wasteM  passions  at  work:  in  the  bosom 
of  our  society,  snob  as  in  less  critical  seasons  are  veiled  from  sight  and  even 
from  memory,  by  the  quiet  and  regular  flow  of  the  current  of  our  lives. 
Bat  times  occur  when  we  wake  up  with  a  start  to  realize  what  explosive. 
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dMtnutiTB  fonwB  ue  litent  in  the  bosom  of  orerj  oommauitj,  if  they  weia 
tires  to  work  out  their  deatinctiTe  will.  The  immonity  from  all  kinda  of 
terror,  which  under  oidinai;  conditions  we  enjoj,  hu  been  rudely  destroyedr 
and  (ocie^  hu  to  aim  and  organize  itself  to  keep  down  the  elements  of  dis- 
ruption  and  destruction  which,  m  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  seethe  within. 
Sot  here,  too,  there  is  a  "restraining  Hand  "  at  work ;  t}ie  forces  of  evil,  sorely 
as  they  have  power  to  trouble  us,  seem  ever  to  be  under  a  restraint,  which, 
liolda  them  back  from  the  full  aeoomplidunent  of  their  will,  iiaaj  wise 
reasons  may  be  offered  whioh  explain  the  sore  rictory  of  the  cause  of  order 
in  the  critical  eras,  though  it  may  be  through  many  tribulations  ;  but  there 
is  one  grand,  supreme  reason  behind  them— the  Divine  reign.  Very  hope- 
fully, tiiongh  very  solemnly,  we  look  on  the  storm  which  seems  to  be  rising 
everywhere.  We  have  days  of  dark  sorrow  and  stem  struggle,  it  may  be, 
before  ui,  but  through  the  gloom  as  we  enter  the  cloud  we  discern  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty  Bnler,  who  still,  aa  of  old,  "  Caate*  tha  wrath  vf  man  to 
praito  Miat,  wUle  (A«  rematiider  of  ioralhMe  rttlraini." 


risite  to  ®Iti  JSeeting^l^oufles, 

PIMKEE8'  HALL. 
taMU  came  to  London,  about  the  year  1580,  a  ottisen  of  Venice  whose 
name  was  Verselyn.  Being  skilled  in  the  tsi  of  glass-blowing,  ho  wss 
uiKiouB  to  extend  that  trade  to  the  eountry  of  his  adoption.  With  such  an 
end  in  view,  he  sucoeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of  Elixabeth,  who  extended 
to  him  her  patronage  by  granting  a  patenL  Empowered  with  this,  Yersetyn 
set  up  a  manufactory  near  Old  Broad-street;  but  Uie  opposition  of  the 
citiiens  to  this  innovation  was  determined  and  penevering.  The  most 
extraordinary  representations  wore  made  to  the  Qovernment  of  evil  conse- 
quences certain  to  follow  the  establiihment  of  the  factory:  sundry  families 
already  engaged  in  the  glass  trade  would  be  ruined ;  wood,  required  for 
other  purposes,  would  be  consumed  in  large  quantities  in  the  Venetian's 
furnaces;  and  the  Costoms  would  suffer,  merely  to  the  enriching  of  ■  con- 
temptible foreigner.  Poor  Verselyn  appears  to  have  weathered  this  storm, 
raised  by  his  eaemies,  and  doubtless  sold  the  more  glass  through  their 
opposition  i  and  years  after  the  trade  sufficiently  prospered  for  the  oreraoer 
of  the  works  to  resign  his  situation,  the  heat  of  the  place  being  so  excessive, 
that  he  declared  he  should  soon  hare  melted  away  amongst  those  hot 
Venetians.  The  site  of  this  manofaotory  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Pinners'  Hall ;  but  this  company's  trade — pin  and  needle  making—' 
suffered  from  foreign  competition;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  their 
hall  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dissenters,  who  there  formed  a  Christian 
CUnrch,  besides  establishing  a  Tuesday  morning  sermon— the  onee  celebrated 
Merchanta'  Lecture.* 

*  A  retereaoe  to  this  lostitutiou  ocoon  ia  thi)  recently  pablished  ' '  MBmorials  oE 
the  Clayton  Family ; "  from  whunce  we  leam  that  a  desiie  is  abroad  for  this  lecture 
to  be  agun  preached  weekly,  as  was  oiutomary  in  the  Faritan  era.  It  would  be 
well  could  the  wuh  be  realized ;  and  still  bettsr,  if  our  ChriBtion  merchants  could 
ba  persuaded  to  occasionally  draw  aside  to  engage  in  a  servioe,  the  iliuatiious 
founders  of  which  are  sucoeeded  by  a  Binney  and  a  Baleigb. 
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Xhe  first  pftttor  tt  Pinsen'  HiU  wu  Anthonj  Palmer,  wlio,  in  the 
religioiu  diTiitoiu  of  the  CommonwealUi,  had  sided  wiUi  the  Independent!, 
ud  had  been  one  of  the  Pioteotoi's  Trieia  for  the  exmminition  of  miniBteri. 
To  be  espeoially  hAted  and  perseeated  bj  tiie  coontrj  gentry  was  a  penalty 
airaiting  thoie  oceupjinf;  thii  office ;  and  Palmer'a  eoemiei  riolentlf  diore 
him  &om  his  liring  at  Bonrton-on-the- Water  before  the  paasing  into  law  of 
the  Act  of  TJoiformitf .  The  houM  was  robbed,  and  he  himaelf  ronghlj  nied ; 
bat  peculiar  jndgmenti,  it  iras  laid,  orertook  the  penecutorg — in  one  caae, 
death ;  and  a  strange  diteaM  in  another.  The  Gloucestershire  vicar  retired, 
to  End  a  new  sphere  of  labour  in  Pinners'  Hall ;  or,  as  Wood  bu  it,  "  He 
ciined  on  the  trade  of  conTenticling  to  the  last."  The  peooe  of  his  life  wu 
diitorbed  by  repeated  accusations  being  preferred  against  him  of  plotting 
to  Tex  tbe  GoTcmment ;  though  nothing  suffiaed  to  hinder  his  exertions  to 
promote  the  oauie  of  Chriat,  which  only  terminated  with  his  death  in  167S. 
The  pastor  left  a  name,  fragrant  and  honourable  in  the  Church ;  but  the 
Boyalists  left  nothing  uns^d  or  undone  that  tended  to  blacken  his  character. 

Palmer  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  able  assistance  of  George  Eownes ;  a  divine 
who,  through  embracing  Baptist  principles,  had  resigned  his  liring  at  High 
Wycombe.  Upon  the  death  of  his  colleague  in  London,  he  remoTed  to 
Briatol,  to  minister  to  the  church  at  Broadmeod ;  and  there  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  worthy  successor  to  the  noble  Hardcastle.  Western  persecution 
brought  him  prematurely  to  the  grave.  Even  in  his  own  pulpit  he  was 
nerer  safe  from  arrest,  and  if  he  walked  upon  the  highway  he  incurred 
a  risk  of  seisure ;  troubles  which  ended  by  the  martyr  dying  in  gaol  in  1685, 
vLeie  he  had  lain  for  three  years. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  grew  in  strength  after  Palmer's  departure  to 
rest,  and  the  afflicted  church  anzioosly  sought  one  to  succeed  to  bis  arduous 
duties.  The  necessary  quali^es  uniting  in  Eichard  Wavel,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate.  The  new  pastor  agreed  to  fully  risk  comfort  and  freedom, 
proriding  the  people  would  as  freely  haaard  their  money.  Each  party  exaotly 
fulfilled  this  heroic  bargain  :  the  pastor  by  fearleisly  performing  his  duties ; 
the  people  in  cheerfuUy  paying  expenses  legal  embarrasunents  entailed 
upon  them.  Wavel  would  conduct  several  services  upon  the  Sabbath,  when 
tbe  utmost  cantion  was  necessary ;  a  course  of  action  especially  praiseworthy, 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  tempting  paths  to  preferment  hod  been  foreaken 
to  pursue  it.  This  good  man  held  his  ground  against  the  sophistries  of  the 
tempter  and  the  attacks  of  persecution;  and  conCinuedpostor  over  the  people 
of  his  choice  until  long  a^er  the  iniquitous  Stuarts  had  been  driven  from 
the  throne  they  had  so  disgraced.  Buring  the  course  of  his  miniatrjhe  hod 
possessed  a  valuable  friend  in  Sir  Harry  Tulse  over  many  a  legal  difficulty.' 
This  kind  patron  was  once  found  in  a  court  vindicating  the  term  gentleman, 
as  applied  to  his  friend  in  an  indictment ;  but  at  which  a  magistrate  had 
((nibbled.  At  another  trial,  he  detained  in  conversation  a  principal  witness 
against  Wavel  till  the  case  was  over.  His  troubles,  however,  ending  at  the 
Beroltition,  Wavel  lived  on  till  1705,  loving  his  work,  and  doing  it  well. 
The  ttrmi  of  his  warfare  were  laid  aside  with  pleasure,  when  the  prospect 
was  dawnii^  of  approaching  repose.  His  place  was  never  properly  sup* 
plied;  and  from  the  period  of  his  denth  wo  date  the  first  symptoms  of 
decay  in  die  church  at  Pinners'  Hal! ;  for  Evangelical  truth  gave  way  to  the 
heresies  of  Socinus. 
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To  jadge  from  the  mBiir  great  naxaea  aarlj  aasooiated  vitli  it,  Flaners* 
Hall,  at  the  time  we  write  of,  wu  a  chief  centfe  of  Nonconformitt  inflneace. 
From  an  union  of  Independents  and  PreBbytenang,  in  1S72,  iprang  the 
Merohaufa'  Lectnre,  and  it*  firat  preachen  were  men  with  charaoteri  cloaely 
approaching  the  apostolic  standard.  Dr.  Kantoa,  leading  the  wa^,  was 
■upport«d  \>y  Batea,  Baxter,  Owen,  and  others.  UufortuDately,  the  tie 
of  nnion  which  held  together  this  iUaatrions  galaxy  waa  so  weak  as  to 
Buddenly  break  over  the  diacnseioo  of  some  points  of  dootrioe.  Baxter's 
firat  sermon  was  the  caose  of  a  great  anti-Arminiaa  outcry  being  raised 
about  London  ;  and  the  malcontents  were  sharply  rebuked  by  Manton,  and 
also  by  the  Lecturer's  broadside,  an  "  Appeal  to  the  Light,"  and  so  the 
threatened  breach  was  prevented.  In  after  years,  when  many  of  the  firat 
lecturera  slept  in  their  graves,  disputes  again  arose  that  caused  a  final 
division  between  the  two  denominations,  and  the  setting  np  of  a  rival 
lectureship  at  Saltera'  Hall.  The  services  boob  became  real  attractions ; 
and  many  hearers  from  a  distance  returned  to  their  suburban  homes,  well 
repud  by  having  listened  to  the  distinguiahed  men  who  then  were  the  * 
preachers. 

The  Hall  was  also  used  in  Puritan  times  by  a  congregation  of  Seventh-day 
Baptists.  Thomas  Bsmpfield,  the  first  pastor,  died  from  perseculion,  ending 
his  snfierings  in  Ifewgate,  in  1681.  JL  oommemorativa  broadside,  pablisbed 
at  hi  a  death,  makes  him  say  : — - 

"  I  spent  in  priaoo  more  than  twice  five  yeats." 

And  the  deep  sense  of  bereavement  felt  by  the  church  is  well  espreised  :— 

"  Shall  WG  pine  for  want  of  living  breEul; 

Or  ahall  our  hungry  soala  with  huekg  be  fed  T 

O  Heaven,  forbid  it ;  give  us  not  dross  for  gold ; 

Let  younger  prophet*  still  soqceed  the  old. " 

The  original  leaseholders  of  the  Hall  meeting  only  in  the  morning,  they 
allowed  other  congregations  to  use  the  room  in  after  parts  of  the  day. 
Dr.  Watts  and  his  people,  for  a  time,  enjoyed  this  privilege,  removing 
in  170S  to  their  newly-erected  chapel  in  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  At 
difi'ereut  periods,  also,  various  ohurohes  met  here  by  special  agreement. 
Dr.  Hunt,  the  auocessor  of  Wavel,  introdaced  the  innovation  of  preaching 
twice  on  the  SabbaUi ;  and  even  then  the  General  Baptists  appear  to  have 
hired  the  chapel  for  the  aiWnoon.  The  lease  expired  in  1778,  and  the 
original  church  became  extinct.  A  new  leaae  was  tliea  obtained  by 
Anthony  Crole,  who,  during  its  term  of  twenty-one  years,  laboured  moat 
Biicoessrully  ;  ailerwards  continuing  hia  pastorate  In  Founders'  Hall  till  his 
decease.  Pinnera'  Hall  was  then  taken  down ;  and  In  our  day  no  troees 
are  left  of  a  struotore,  interesting,  through  having  occupied  sii^  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  workings  of  Nonconformity. 

From  1707,  till  his  death  in  1744,  Jeremiah  Hnnt  was  putor ;  an  unfor- 
tunate election,  as  being  the  fatal  first  step  towards  Socinianism.  Educated 
partly  in  England  and  partly  in  Holland,  the  young  student  began  hia 
career  by  preaching  to  an  English  assembly  in  the  Dutch  metropolis,  and 
early  acquired  a  perfect  habit  of  extempore  speaking.  After  aottUng  in 
London,  he  ca-nc  to  lie  acconnled  a  m^n  of  ability  and  learning,  his  ta1ent:i 
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beiDf;  acknowledged  by  the  diploma  of  D.D.  ftrriTing  horn  ScoUand.  The 
Doctor,  upon  each  Sabbath  moniinK,  during  BeTcrol  jeara,  chose  a  text  from 
the  BooJc  of  Prorerbg;  and  he  thought  verj  deeply  upon  each  subject, 
without  writing  notes  of  any  description.  So  good  a  judge  u  his  friend 
Dr.  lArdner  considered  the  Pinnen'  Hall  paator  to  be  a  model  preacher ; 
thovglk  the  resolta  of  his  laboura  prored  him  to  be  a  most  ansncoeuful  one. 

We  hare  almost  incredible  stories  relating  to  Dr.  Hunt's  memory,  who, 
it  was  supposed,  never  forj^ot  a  sermon  after  onoe  haTing  preached  it.  His 
own  oonfeasion  to  Dr.  I^rdner  was,  that  be  beliered  nearly  every  discourse 
eonld  be  recalled  that  he  had  ever  delivered.  In  one  instance,  a  lecture 
■pekea  foorteen  years  before  was  given,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  the 
reproduction  varied  three  sentences  from  the  original. 

Amongat  the  foremost  members  at  Pinners'  Hall  at  this  period  was  Lord 
Bmington,  whoee  etoinent  station  enabled  him  to  exercise  great  influence 
oTer  the  Dissenters ;  besides  this,  he  had  attained  some  oelebrily  as  a  writer 
in  defence  of  the  principles  held  by  himself  and  brethren.  Dr.  Fleming 
eommniiieated  to  the  editors  of  the  "Siographia  Britannica"  some  parti< 
colara  of  Dr.  Hnat's  intimacy  with  Ixird  Barrington,  and  the  free-thmker, 
Anthony  Collins.  At  the  nobleman's  family  seat,  in  Essex,  the  friends 
often  met;  and  it  was  cnstomary  for  their  critical  taste  to  be  grati&ed 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Greek  Testament  with  the  dessert.  In  one  of 
these  diseossions,  Collins  to  far  oommitted  himself  as  to  express  some 
admizstion  for  St.  Paul,  allowing  the  apostle  to  have  been  at  least  "  a  man 
of  aenae  and  a  gentleman  ; "  and  he  farther  confessed,  how  he  should  have 
believed  in  miracles,  had  Paol  related  the  ioct  of  having  himself  worked 
one;  and  the  Immediate  reference  to  snoh  a  ciroamstance  having  oecnrred 
in  the  apostle's  life  SO  confounded  the  infidel,  that  he  ere  long  forsook  the 
companf. 

The  eminrat  orator,  James  Foster,  neit  succeeded  to  the  pulpit  in 
Knners'  Hall,  and  continued  till  his  death  in  1753.  Being  a  native  of 
Exeter,  he  had  been  educated  in  that  city,  and  his  Srst  grammar-school 
tnttff  grew  so  delighted  at  the  promise  of  future  reputation,  that  he  openly 
boasted  of  the  boy's  attainments.  Foster  next  studied  at  the  Dissenting 
academy,  where  his  abilities  and  kindly  nature  made  him  a  great  favourite. 
He  eren  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Conybeare,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
eonseienoe  alone  debarred  the  student  from  occupying  in  after  yoara  a  first 
poaition  in  the  Establishment.  His  pnblio  ministrations  began  in  171 
just  upon  the  eve  of  the  great  wave  of  controversy  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trini^,  arising  in  the  West,  to  sweep  over  England,  and  attain  its  climax 
of  violence  at  Baiters'  Hall,  in  1719.  Ouc  divine  unfortunately  imbibed 
the  aentiments  of  Peoroe,  the  originator  of  the  dispute,  and  consequently 
waa  nerer  popular  in  the  western  counties.  He  moved  from  place  to  place 
without  giving  satisfaction,  and  at  one  time  the  eloquent  preacher,  with 
a  stipend  of  £16  a  year,  simultaneously  ministered  to  two  congregations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  So  unacceptable  was  Foster's 
early  preaching,  that  to  resign  in  favour  of  trade  plainly  seemed  a  duty, 
and  lie  only  escaped  the  glove  craft  by  accepting  a  chaplaincy  in  a 
gentleman's  famify.  This  was  shortly  succeeded  by  a  call  to  X/ondon, 
to  Msist  Joseph  Barroughs,  in  Barbioan;  the  death  of  Dr.  Hont  next 
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eanain;;  Ilia  remorftl  to  Finnen'  Hall.  In  this  position,  Fo«t«r'<  tdrots 
vrere  spprMinted  to  a  degree  he  nerer  expected  to  realiie ;  and  tidings 
of  hii  fame  remohing  the  North,  the  honoanble  degree  of  Doctor  ia 
SiTinity  wu  bestowed  upon  him  at  Aberdeen. 

Foster  possessed  ereij  attribute  requisite  in  attaining  popnlsrity.  Being  , 
a  oorreot  goholar,  a  good  critic,  he  was  alio  master  ($f  much  miicellaneoiu 
knoirledge,  that  was  ever  arailable  at  oommand.  Hii  rcnoe — an  unusuallf 
Sue  one — vai  oontrolled  bj  oonsumraato  art,  and  greatly  tended  to  ehoir 
off  his  varied  talents  to  perfection.  His  elocution  was  admired  by  the  best 
judges,  inelndiug  Johnson ;  and  alUioagh  surpassed  in  pronunciation  by 
Watts,  the  most  cultivated  taste  waa  never  offended  by  the  preaoher'a 
happy  musical  delivery.  Whether  in  their  lowest  key,  or  esertsd  in  ths 
peroration,  his  tones  still  rang  clearly  thronghont  the  building.  One  result 
of  these  acoomplishments — and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  crowning  triumph  of 
gemns — was,  that  women  in  large  numbers  were  attracted  to  the  chapel. 

In  1746,  Foster  was  a  frequent  viaitor  upon  Lord  'Eilmamock,  during  Uiat 
nobleman's  oonfinementin  the  tower,  prerioua  to  his  execution — tite  penalty 
he  paid  for  the  share  taken  in  the  rising  for  the  Young  Pretender.  The 
prisoner,  in  admitting  his  crimes,  confessed  that  hit  treason  hod  been 
occasioned  by  the  demands  of  a  diisolnte,  extravagant  career,  and  that  the 
hope  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  had  allured  him  on  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
advcntnre  for  Charles  Edward.  Foster  published  an  aoaonnt  of  the  im- 
prisonment and  death  of  the  Earl,  but  was  so  affected  by  the  sadness  of  hit 
friend's  fate,  that  till  the  end  of  his  days  the  impression  was  never  effaced 
from  his  kind,  susceptible  nature 

Foster's  contemporaries  professed  to  aoeonut  for  his  great  populori^  by 
tracing  its  first  cause  to  an  eminent  physician,  who  once  having  been,  by 
stress  of  weather,  driven  into  Pinners'  Hall,  was  so  favourably  impressed  by 
the  preacher's  powers,  that  he  made  him  a  subject  of  eulogy  thronghont  hia 
connection.  This  absurd  accounting  for  success  gaining  currency,  was 
widely  credited.  Supposing  it  to  be  truth,  howhappily  times  have  changed ! 
Preachers  of  to-day  may  be  congratulated,  sinoe  modern  inteUigenoe  so 
quickly  appreciates  merit,  that  the  neoessity  luu  passed  away  for  Distent  to 
seek  constitnenta  in  Belgravia,  or  in  any  way  to  be  beholding  to  the  good 
offices  of  a  fashionable  physician- 
Considering  the  religious  apathy  of  the  era,  Foster's  fame  wu  very 
aingolar,  and  almost  unpirslleled.  The  unusual  number  of  two  thousand 
persons  subscribed  for  his  volumes  on  "  Natural  Beligion ;"  and  the  pastor's 
liberality  was  such,  that  but  for  the  sneeess  in  telling  this  book,  it  waa  said 
he  would  have  died  in  poverty.  To  the  number  of  his  many  admirers  may 
be  added  the  name  of  Alexander  Pope,  who  was  probably  also  an  occasional 
heater;  and  the  couplet  which  oooufs  in  the  EpilogiM  to  the  Satires  ia  the 
poet's  tribute  to  the  preacher's  powers  :— 

"  Let  modest  Postkb,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  mctropolitana  in  preachiog  welL" 

Snch  an  expression  naturally  excited  the  wrath  of  the  High  Choroh 
party,  vrhoso  principles  made  it  appear  impoasible  that  a  teacher  in  an  old 
room  originally  dedicated  to  pins  and  needles  should  show  tslents  surpass- 
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ing  those  poiieued  by  George  U.'a  b>s)iopf.  Their  ipleen  foand  s  vent  in 
Wubarton'a  ineering  oomment  upon  the  lines,  which,  beini;  an  insult 
ftltke  to  tute  luid  common  lenie,  it  not  worth  quoting-  Other  cele* 
bnted  heareM  than  Pope,  however,  crowded  to  hear  Dr.  Foster.  Dnring 
hi)  Sabbath-evening  Leatnreihip  in  the  Old  Jewry,  the  force  of  his  elo- 
qnenee  drew  into  the  meoting-honie  the  wita,  ooartiera,  clergymen,  and 
free-thinlcera  of  the  town ;  and  Whiston,  the  tranglntor  of  Joiephua,  upon 
■seeding  from  the  ^Eatabliahment,  became  one  of  hi*  people.  Watching 
Ihia  anoceBi  ^m  hla  old  tower,  Sylvtmnt  Urban,  in  1793,  oontribnted  his 
nuto  to  tbe  common  Sattery  t — 

"  Bat  He  the  acoompliihed  orator  appear ; 
Refined  hii  language  and  his  reaion  clear. 
Thou,  FoflTER,  only  host  the  pleasing  art, 
At  oDoe  to  charm  the  ear  and  mend  the  heart," 

Snoli  harmg  been  Dr.  Foster'i  character,  no  regret  will  be  eanaed 
by  iho  fact  of  hii  inflnence  being  now  but  amall  i  we  rather  grieve  that  one, 
who  to  auch  transcendent,  intellectual  endowments  added  other  endearing 
qnalitica,'Bhoatd  yet  have  fonalien  the  light  of  the  Crois  and  theteaohiogs 
of  Paul  for  the  lifeless  heresies  of  Sooinna. 

The  last  pastor  of  the  Old  Independent  Chnrob,  Finnera'  Hall,  was 
Caleb  Fleming,  a  native  of  Nottingham,  where  he  was  born  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  eentary.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  town  with  no  view  of 
entering  the  Christian  ministry,  till,  npon  removing  to  London,  he  extended 
hia  stodies,  and  took  to  preaching ;  and  in  1738  he  accepted  the  paatorato 
at  the  old  meeting  in  Bartholomew-close.  Whilst  here,  he  at  times  assisted 
Dr.  Foster,  at  whose  death  he  and  his  Church  removed  to  Pinners'  Hall. 
Settled  here,  Br.  Fleming  laboured  till  the  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him 
to  desist ;  and  npon  his  decease,  in  1778,  the  Chnroh  was  dissolved.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Lardner's,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  carry  on  a  corre- 
apondence  upon  certain  themes,  althoogh  their  homes,  in  Hoiton-square, 
were  only  sepan^ted  by  a  few  paces.  Br.  Fleming  was  a  strong  partizan  of 
Socinianism ;  bat  his  publioations,  sixty  in  nnmber;  are  now  forgotten,  and 
are  chiefly  to  be  met  with  in  the  remote  nooks  of  onr  public  libraries.  Hia 
extreme  hostility  to  the  orthodox  faith  causedmany  even  of  the  "  rational ' 
party  to  shun  him ;  yet  there  ore  ample  proofs  that  he  was  a  snflerer 
in  worldly  position  for  conscience'  sake)  for  we  find  him  abandoning, 
through  principle,  prospects  that  were  open  to  him  of  State  Church  prefer- 
ment, like  Doctor's  portrait  ornaments  Br.  Williams's  Ubraiy,  but  the 
features  are  not  those  of  a  man  who  possessed  a  happy  disposition. 

Thus  the  end  of  thla  Cause  in  Pinners'  Hall  was  not  worthy  of  its  opening 
promise.  In  tracing  the  history  of  Bissenting  Chnrobes,  it  is  invariably 
found  that,  so  far  as  they  have  receded  from  the  great  central  troths— the 
Bivinity  and  Atonement  of  Christ — so  far  has  the  power  to  accomplish  the 
end  of  their  institution— the  conversion  of  the  world— departed  from  them. 
It  is  not  now  always  easy  to  discover  when  the  first  growth  of  heresy  in  a 
given  society  first  began,  or  what  the  causes  wore  which  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ministers  of  a  low  theological  standard.  The  history  of  Pinners 
Hall  is  the  story  of  a  religiona  degeneracy  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  Bisaent  O.  H.  P. 
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BT  THE  RKT.  HllflTXL  HEBDITCH. 

OcTB  idea  of  a  Cbarch  is  mach  more  rigid  than  tliat  ot  many  other  re- 
ligious bodies  of  the  Weslejoas,  FreibyteFians,  and  especially  of  the 
National  ChnrcheB.  Pardon,  wo  saj,  is  a  definite  act  of  God,  done  in  a 
moment  i  conTersion,  we  saj,  is  a  chanfje  requiring  only  a  moment  of  time 
and  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  sorereign  ^race  ;  between  death  and 
life,  we  saj,  there  ore  no  degrees— religion  is  life,  and  erery  one  has  it  or 
lias  it  not;  the  regenerate,  the  pardoned,  the  adopted,  are  teparated,  tola 
cckIo,  tnta.  the  rest  of  men.  BelieTing  this,  we  endearour  to  separate  them 
outwardly  to  gather  commnnities  of  the  liring  in  the  midst  of  the  dead — to 
point  and  say,  "thtre  are  the  Christians  in  thta  assembly,"  instead 'of  the 
safer  assertion  "  there  are  Christians  in  this  assembly." 

This  lofty  idea  has  been  a  power  among  us,  but  it  has  also  wrought  some 
erili.  As  a  rule  of  procedure,  it  is  too  abstract  and  absolute;  it  confounds 
the  divine  and  the  human  points  of  riew;  it  exalts  ministers  and  deacons  to 
the  dangerous  profession  of  analysts  of  character,  and  invests  their  decisions 
with  a  false  and  mischievous  impottance ;  it  ignores  the  great  laws  which 
regulate  all  life — spiritual  no  less  than  animal  and  vegetable — the  law  of 
secrecy,  of  gradnalness  and  of  dependence  on  the  nurturing  care  of  matnrer 
life  of  the  same  kind.  It  takes  away  the  encouraging  analogies  of  the 
blade,  the  bud,  the  lamb,  the  babe,  and  makes  the  Church  the  contrast  of 
all  those  lines  of  natural  life  of  which  it  is  in  truth  the  great  parallel  and 
climax- 
Analogy,  Scripture,  and  experience  call  us  down  from  this  loCly  ideal. 
Theoretically  we  must  admit  the  abrupt  contrasts,  but  in  practice  we  must 
often  act  on  other  principles,  or  at  least  abstain  from  pressing  tiie  con- 
trasts to  their  logical  issues. 

The  line  which  divides  the  Church  and  the  world  to  our  eye  can  never 
be  a  "  hard-and-fut "  one,  like  that  drawa  across  the  moon  in  astronomical 
diagrams,  but  rather  a  line  like  that  which  the  telescope  ehowH  on  the  satel- 
lite itself— that  involved,  uncertain,  untraceable  line  along  the  meridiao 
of  light  and  darkness,  never  straight  and  never  still,  but  ever  receding 
more  and  more,  pushed  back  by  the  advancing  light.  More  truly  still  may 
the  Church  be  compared  to  a  luminary  less  sharply  defined.  She  shines, 
but  her  types  are  not  the  perfectly  circular  sun  and  moon.  She  is  cometic. 
She  brightens  towards  the  centre,  her  circumference  being  nebulous  and 
difficult  to  measure  or  to  see. 

In  all  oar  Churches  there  are  mature  and  established  Christians  whose 
piety  is  beyond  all  doubt.  These  are  the  active  and  holy  members  who 
give  weight  to  the  Church,  and  whom  the  younger  regard  as  standards  and 
models.  But  these  have  come  to  be  what  they  are.  Once  their  eonversioD, 
like  Paul's,  was  doubted  of)  and  their  love,  like  Peter's,  was  more  a 
passion  than  a  principle.  They  were  borderers,  and  hare  moved  inward  and 
onward)  and  what  they  were  others  now  are.  In  our  families,  classes, 
Suoday-scbocls,  and  congregations,  where  religious  knowledge  is  so  aasidu- 
*  Bead  at  a  half-yearly  meeticg  of  the  Miniaten  and  Deaeoiiiof  tbe  lad«p«ndeot 
Cbuiches  of  Bristol,  at  Qideon  Chapel,  Monday,  NoTcmber,  2^  1M7. 
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oiulj'  imparted,, the  re  ij  ilwaji  a  certun  amount  of  imeipicnl  ipiritnil  life. 
Heto  utd  tliere  tlie  contBct  between  tiie  seeds  of  trutli  aai  the  Leart  is 
becomiog  prodactive — tlie  first  seusatiam  of  that  mjaterious  Mj/mpathy  are 
felt  which  are  the  hiddi;a  boginniiL^s  of  a  aoul't  life  in  God.  Within  tlie 
Chareh  alio,  jut  within,  are  gome  icarjelj  distinguighable  from  these, 
hanng  perhaps  a  little  more  light  and  rcat  of  mind,  but  equally  in  need  of 
ovenight  and  care.  The  namber  of  sach  persona  aroand  or  just  within  a 
Chnrob  variei  not  so  mnoh  with  the  number,  a«  with  the  vitality  of  the 
Chnrch ;  as  the  radiatin;;  power  of  a  Inminary  depends,  not  on  its  diameter, 
but  on  it*  brilliancy.  The  brighter  the  nucleus,  the  greater  is  the  diameter 
and  the  breadth  of  the  nebnlous  margin.  Here,  therefore,  we  must  look 
for  the  signs  of  health  or  decay.  If  there  be  none,  or  only  a  few,  asking  the 
way  to  Zion,  Zion  herself  has  ceased  to  be  attraotiTe.  If  the  eztremitiea  of 
tiie  body  be  cold,  there  is  feeble  action  at  the  heart ;  if  there  be  no  births, 
deaths  will  soon  zeduee  the  nnmber,  and  blot  out  the  name  of  the  family. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance  that  the  attention  and  interest  of 
erery  Chnrch  should  be  fixed  on  the  spiritual  phenomena  ooRurring  on  its 
own  border — should  inqnire  for  inquirers  and  tell  them  the  way — ghonld 
watch  for  the  springing  blades  and  nourish  them  into  full  com,  bestowing 
on  them  all  the  generous  and  assiduous  arts  of  spiritual  hasbandry. 

faired  birds  are  supremely  happy  in  nest-building,  incubation,  and  the 
(etching  of  food  for  their  yonng ;  and  thus  the  yearly  concert  of  the  groves 
is  nutained.  The  minstrels  of  the  next  yeir  are  Ihea  mere  fledglings  ; 
and  that  the  wood  song  never  dies  is  due  entirely  to  the  care  of  parent  birds. 
Infinite  pains  marli  the  process  by  which,  in  all  grades  of  life,  the  genera- 
tion patting  away  leads  in  and  trains  the  generation  that  oometh.  The 
Church  thonld  outdo  all  others  in  this  function,  as  the  succeision  of  geners- 
tiont  in  h»r  sphere  is  the  end  for  which  all  things  exist. 

How  If  alie  fulfilling  that  function  P  In  some  quarters  well,  in  many  not 
welL  Thefe  it  a  want  of  mgiUinca.  Absorbed  with  their  own  interests, 
many  Ohristians,  &om  sheer  inattention,  do  not  notice  the  signs  of  feeling — 
the  quirering  lip,  the  falling  tear,  the  stealthy  presence,  the  anxious  oonnte- 
nance  which  indicate  impression.  These  symptoms  are,  I  know,  often 
atndionsly  concealed,  hnt  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  them  to  be  con- 
cealed Itmg.  A  Church,  aware  of  their  preciousness,  would  almost  inatinc- 
tirely  deteet  them. 

There  is  a  laok  of  eiir«.  It  is  at  present  too  much  a  thing  of  chance 
whether  a  oonvert  obtains  any  regular  oversight.  If  he  does,  it  is  due 
rather  to  the  fidelity  of  some  individual  than  to  any  provision  of  the 
Church.  I  shall  be  reminded  of  the  "  inquirer's  class  ;  "  but  is  not  that, 
valuable  as  it  is,  often  a  comparative  failure  for  lack  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  Church  P  Xt  requires  some  aoura;;e  to  comply  with  a  public  invitation 
to  Buch  a  class  j  and  very  many,  lacking  this,  never  come.  These  need  the 
introdnetioD,thekindly  word,  perhaps  the  acoompaoying  presenoe  of  some 
trusted  Christian  friend.  Such  friends  there  are,  but  there  might  be  more 
of  them.  A  &r  more  serious  defect  olaima  our  notice.  I  refer  to  our  wai/ 
t^  hrimgiMg  eoaverlt  into  Me  Ciuivk  and  our  treatnant  of  tkem  tktra. 

The  more  enlightened  and  generous  Christian  sentiment  of  our  day  has, 
indeed,  relaxed  the  rigid  and  repulsive  methods  of  our  fathers,  but  even 
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no<r  ths  duo^diaeoiMl  riait,  the  letter,  and  eren  the  penontl  viud  voce  exa- 
mination by  the  Church  are  in  lome  cases  retained.  Poasibly  also  in  our 
methods  there  is  too  much  catechizing,  too  mnch  inqnlrj  after  the  incidenta 
of  a  conscious  and  dateable  conversion,  too  strict  an  inaistauce  on  metet  and 
ftelingt,  and  ,'eome  unmindfulneBS  of  the  divertity  of  the  Spirit's  woriiing. 
And  vhen  the  interview  is  deemed  satisfactoiy,  and  the  case  is  to  be  re* 
commended  to  the  Chnrch,  this  latter  duty  is  too  often  supposed  to  invoirs 
a  det«ited  statement  of  it,  that  the  Church  may  have  not  only  the  judgment 
of  the  visitor,  but  all  the  gronnda  of  it  also. 

This  strictnesB  might  be  less  ineicusable  if  it  vere  only  consistent  and 
longer-lived.  But  it  ceases  with  the  delivery  of  its  report.  We  caution 
accepted  candidates  against  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  all  is  done  with 
their  enrolment  on  the  register.  That,  ve  lay,  ia  your  enlistment,  not  yonr 
return  ;  you  stand  on  the  threshold,  not  at  the  goal,  of  jonr  course.  Mem- 
bership is  no  spell.  Inside  the  Chnroh,  you  are  exactly  what  yon  were 
outside — as  young,  as  ignorant,  as  weak  as  before.  Ton  come  amongst  nn 
to  be  instructed,  guarded,  fed,  and  led  on  to  maturity  and  vietoiy.  All  tUia 
the  yonng  member  deeply  feels  to  be  true,  and  looks  and  longs  for  the 
promised  care  and  nnrtnre.  But  doet  he  Jind  it  ?  In  part,  he  does.  The 
sermons,  the  prajer-makings,  the  Bible  classes,  the  working  of  the 
mechanisin  of  the  Chnrch,  do  supply  something  of  the  good  promised.  But 
he  wonldhear  all  the  sermons,  and  attend  all  tile  classes,  and  ehnro  in  even 
Sunday-school  and  society  work,  if  he  did  not  join  the  Chureh.  The  special 
advajitage  of  that  act  is,  that  it  brings  him  to  the  Chnreh  meeting,  and  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  thereby  commits  him,  by  a  public  profession,  to  the 
service  of  Christ  Is  this  all  the  advantage  he  ought  to  have  of  such  a 
position  P  ii  it  an  advantage  to  be  put  suddenly  on  a  level  with  the  most 
enlightened  and  experienced  members  P  His  vote  as  good  as  theirs,  and  bia 
Church  rights  equal  to  theirs  P  Is  it  an  advantage  that  girls  and  boys  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  should  count  for  as  much  in  any  Church  division  as  ILo 
same  number  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel?  Is  it  an  advantage  that  by 
the  absence  of  anything  like  nursery  arraugementa  in  the  House  of  Ood,  wo 
should  make  the  impression  that  oonversion  counts  for  everything,  sanctifi- 
eatiottfor  nothing;  birth  for  everything,  stature  for  nothingP  Is  there  any 
family  in  which  babes  and  children  have  the  same  voice  and  vote  in  family 
affairs  as  the  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  P  And  the  Church  is  a/omi7y, 
not  a  olub,  not  a  committee,  not  a  parliament. 

Now  there  is  utterly  a  fault  among  us,  in  that  we  have  no  Church 
arrangements  which  imply  this.  There  are  births,  and  babes,  and  little 
children,  and  learners  many ;  but  these  are  mingled  and  lost  in  the  oompanv. 
There  is  no  section,  no  gradation,  no  separate  provision. 

The  consequences  are  serious.  Treated  as  equals,  the  young  members 
must  not  be  blamed  if  they  think  themselves  so. 

Placed  in  no  position  of  pupilage,  their  modesty  is  in  danger,  snd  conceit 
of  knowledge  and  ability  is  encouraged.  Already  past  the  threshold  of  the 
Church,  and  seeing  no  gradients,  goals,  or  marks  of  progress  there,  what 
wonder  if  they  think  it  is  all  ascent  to  the  gate  of  the  Church,  and  all  table- 
land afterwards  P  What  wonder  if  the  trembling  self>diatmst,  the  anxious 
fc.r,  the  resolute  purpose,  the  longing  for  privilege,  and  preparing,  which 
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al  lenglk  brauglit  tlicm  acTosa  the  bKirier,  should  aubside,  and  tlie  &rca  of 
Loly  ambition  begin  to  burn  low,  iiad  first  lova  depart  ?  What  wonder,  too, 
if,  aa  there  ia  do  careful  ingtruction,  out  youDf;  Ctaristiaaa  should  be  poor  ia 
doetrinai  knowledge,  feeble  in  their  grasp  of  the  principles  which  distinguish 
ua  as  Free  Churches,  and  become  easj  converts  to  sjatems  moro  earnestly 
held  and  propigiLted  than  our  own  F 

Willi  great  diffidenee,  I  offer  a  few  closing  words  on  iiaprovamenlt  and 

ExUtiag  appliancet  might  be  worked  more  eFectnallj. 

The  pulpit,  the  great  Church  inatmctor,  should  more  frei^uentlj,  and  in 
Biora  detail,  address  itself  to  the  inilial  phenomena  of  the  Cbriatian  life, 
prOTiding  the  appropriate  nourishment  of  the  v^um,  and  of  the  ti\noi, 
always  remembering  that  adult«  can  lire  on  milk,  but  babea  cannot  lire  on 
(trong  meat. 

lit  Church  Meeting  sbonld  be  condaoted  with  frequent  and  tender  refer- 
ence to  the  reccDtly  admitted,  aud  admitiions  ihould  be  utilized,  as  they  are 
moat  Tiluabla  occaslona  for  re;;alUug  tlie  rows  anil  rousing  the  spirit  of 
tiicae  who  Lave  but  lately  paa^ed  the  same  pririleged  way. 

The  meetings  of  inquirers  should  include  also  avowed  young  Clirlstinns 
and  in  gathering  and  conducting  such,  the  pastor  should  have  the  co-opera' 
tion,  of  all  the  members — as  lookers  out,  as  private  instructors,  as  introducers, 
■s  helpers  of  the  aonversntions  of  the  meeting. 

Oa«e  a  year,  at  leatt,  it  would  bo  well  to  hold  a  special  meeting  of  all  who 
Lave  joined  Uie  Church  during  the  year  for  personal  private  inquiry  and  for 
united  exhortation,  reviewing  the  year,  or  the  part  of  it  that  they  have  spent 
in  the  Church,  encouraging  and  instructing. 

But  the  inquiry  which  I  would  especially  make  is  this  :  Should  not  this 
eltsi  of  persona  have  a  distinct  and  recognised  place  iu  the  Church  P  Should 
they  not  constitute  a  separate  section,  into  which  and  out  of  whicli  tliey 
should  be  voted  by  the  Church,  and  iu  which  they  should  pass  a  cert^iiu 
probation,  meanwhile  enjoying  only  some  of  the  privileges  of  full  member- 
ship? 

I  have  said  that  the  line  which  divides  the  spiritually  living  irom  the 
spiritually  dead  oaanot  be  accurately  drawn  or  seen  by  man.  The  abrupt 
contrast  between  the  two  states  in  thearg  does  not  present  itself  ia  fact. 
Idke  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  they  melt  into  one  another.  Age  and 
its  tests  reveal  character,  and  give  to  the  inner  circles  more  distinctness. 
But  the  edge  of  the  disc  of  the  Church  is  a  partially  illuminated  mist. 
Should  the  ciroumfetence,  drawn  by  our  forms,  include  or  exclude  this 
msrginP  Sbouldthemetamorphiestratumbe  considered  as  one  of  the  series 
which  compose  the  formation,  or  notP  Should,  that  is,  the  young  and 
tender  and  scarcely  perceptible  life,  which  we  have  said  surrounds  every 
healthy  Church,  be  claimed  and  absorbed  as  a  pari  of  itself,  or  left  ouside  i* 
An«r  some  anxious  thought,  and  some  difScuIty,  I  inoline  to  the  wider 
theory,  to  the  longer  radius  of  tho  Church  circle,  so  aa  to  include  the  margin 
of  initial  and  undeTcIopod  life. 

The  other  conclusion  seems  to  me  to  be  unjust  to  the  little  ones  of  the 
household,  and  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  idea  of  a  Church,  which  i^, 
that  it  is  a  sphere  within  which  spiritual  life  is  to  bo  seen  in  all  its  stages. 
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and  Hlitiv  ii  is  er-peti:illy  miHuivd  to  inHluriiy.  Tlu'  Ciiuveli  '\f  i-uppi^fl 
to  look  iritli  deep  Mad  lU'itlierlj  interest  on  tlir  iucrei>t  babe  in  Cliriat,  au<I 
U  be  fnrniiihed  by  her  Loiil  with  all  that  i<i  rcquisi U)  for  the  care  uid  tnuu- 
ing  of  BUoh.  Why,  then,  slionld  ahe  diiown  them?  Why  enact  that  they 
shall  remain  on tiide  till  they  have  renrhed  a  certain  apeP  Jiet  it  be  the 
rule  to  admit  these  at  once,  and  let  there  be  a  department  for  them,  and  tho 
Chnrch  wonld  think  much  more  than  aha  now  does  of  the  preaenee  of  the 
young  of  the  flock,  and  wonld  address  herself  more  RyetematJoallf  to  the 
work  of  caring  for  them.  Hare  We  Scriptural  precedent  P  We  have.  The 
good  Shepherd  to  come  waa  to  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm,  and  cany 
them  in  His  bosom,  nod  He  made  Rood  the  prophecy.  "  Feed  My  lamba," 
said  He  to  Peter ;  "  Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of  these  little  ones," 
was  His  warning  to  the  Twelve ;  and  the  Twelve,  and  many  mare,  were 
called  His  disciples,  and  prononneed  clean,  when  they  were  but  tyros  in 
knowledge,  and  had  nothing  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  bnt  a  sincero  ■ 
attachment  to  Himself.  "Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye."  "Ihavo 
fed  yon  with  milk,  not  with  strong  meat,  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to 
bear  it,  neither  yet  now  arc  ye  able."  "  Comfort  the  feeble-minded,  support 
llie  weak."  "J  was  gentle  among  yon,  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  owa 
children." 

And  this  solicitude  for  the  weak  and  yonng  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
freedom  of  admission  to  the  early  Chnrch.  Baptism  waa  never  denied 
when  desired ;  the  Church  rejected  no  applicants,  and  seems  to  hare  contained 
many  children,  who  aro  more  than  once  addressed  in  Paul's  epistles  to  the 
Churches. 

But  once  in  the  Church,  what  should  be  tieir  positioo  there  P  If  we  will 
not  give  them  all  Church  privileges,  what  shall  be  given,  and  what  with- 
held f  We  must  not,  I  think,  ask  the  Church  of  the  third  century  this 
question.  Their  classes  of  catecbumcns,  their  catechtsts  and  ceremonies, 
sufficiently  attest  their  zeal  and  care  ;  but  already  it  is  evident  the  Chris- 
tian  sacraments  had  lost  their  simplicity.  The  care  of  the  Church,  and  the 
elaborate  and  graduated  catcchumenical  system  of  those  days,  were  designed 
to  prepare  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Snpper — the  one  a  washing-'away  of 
sin,  and  the  other  a  literal  partaking  of  Christ,  and  both  requiring  the  moat 
careful  and  lengthened  preparation.  We  should  advise  a  reversal  of  this 
plan.  Baptize,  as  we  do,  children,  and  all  who  desire  it;  admit  to  the  Lord's 
Snpp'er  all  who  desire  it,  and  whose  life  and  manner  indicates  sincerity  and 
Bome  enlightenment.  Let  these  be  admitted  to  the  Chnrch;  but  let  them 
bare  do  rote,  nor  the  right  of  assembling  in  the  ordinary  business  meet- 
ings of  the  Church.  Let  there  be  special  provision  made  for  their 
instraction  and  advancement.  And  after  due  experiment,  and  at  a  time 
varying  from  six  months  to  two  years,  according  to  proficienoy,  let  them 
one  by  one  be,  by  some  appropriate  solemnitf,  passed  on  to  the  inner 
Chnrch  circle  of  fall  membership. 

This  section  of  the  Church  should  meet  frequently,  and  always  for 
spiritual  purposes.  It  should  be  sabdirided  into  classes,  and  these  be  placed 
ouder  Ihc  care  of  some  competent  brother  or  sister,  who  by  class -teaohing 
and  personal  interviews  should  help  them  on  towards  maturity  of  thought, 
and  feeling,  and  life.    The  pnstor  should  steadily  meet  the  whole  section. 


,ii>n.oia  i.i-iv«fe  iutcn;ou.--<>  iTit!i  sii.'li  «.  mav  l>r  i.oiiile.i  t"  IiIni  f-r  ilv 
purt'L>ie  b.T  tlieir  Aereml  leudcr-i. 

Isoma  d«Dgen  and  evili  vould  doubtlass  arise  ;  but  I  am  periuadeil  tlie 
good  resultfl  Toold  preponderate.  Bjr  this  plan,  the  Church,  could  immo- 
diately  embrace  and  appropriate  all  the  known  religioni  senaibilitj  of  k 
e<Higi«gAti(iii,  and  that  without  risk  to  its  own  order  and  ■afetj'.  Bj  it.  tho 
Chnrch  would  hftTe  its  attention  conitantlf  fixed  on  the  grestlaw  of  ednca- 
tion  and  growth,  operating  within  it,  and  hare  definite  scope  for  its  lelf- 
edifying  powers.  Sj  it,  much  hopeful  anakening  would  be  preserved  and 
dereloped,  which  now,  throofih  religion,  drops  back  into  dead  sleep.  By  it, 
Bianj'  who  lose  their  earlj  lore  and  seal  wonld  increase  therein  mors  and 
more.  The  rery  wholesome  idea  of  probation  wonld  eiort  its  influence  for 
a  longer  period  over  the  mind ;  the  special  inatroction  provided  wonld 
■ecnre  more  intelligence,  stability,  and  preparedness  for  Christian  work  in 
the  members ;  the  immediate  use  of  the  Lord's  Sapper  would  save  sincere 
and  longing  hearts  from  that  painful  waiting  to  which  they  are  often 
sentenced,  and  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  aid  the  grovth  of  religions  feelings 
by  the  profession  it  involves,  and  the  solemn  snggestions  it  supplies.  And 
the  whole  position  occupied  hy  such  beginners  would  keep  them  watchful, 
npectant,  and  humble,  Two  movements  would  be  pOHsible — onebacheard, 
which,  infficientlj  painful  to  the  individual,  wonld  be  far  less  damaging  to 
the  Church  than  expulsion  now  is;  one^ruarrf,  which  would  be  a  perpetual 
■timnlns  and  hope. 

Practical  difficulties  would,  doubtless,  arise;  but  it  may  be  worth  while, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  to  attempt  it. 


Kotice^  of  Soofts. 


ftiljiil  Echoes;  ov,  Patsages  from  Discourses  and ExposilioM.  By 
the  Iter.  Johx  MiCFABtANs,  LL.S.,  autiior  of  the  "  Night  Lamp,"  Ln. 
&e.     (London  :  James  :Nisbet.    1868.) 

This  volume  conaiats  of  gleaninffs  from  the  disconnei  and  expoaitioni 
addressed  bj  the  author  to  the  three  congregations  over  which  he  haa 
anccessively  presided.  It  appears  that,  without  his  knowledge  at  first,  one 
of  his  hearers  in  Qlasgow,  and  afterwards  another  In  London,  took  down 
in  shorthand  such  passages  as  struck  their  own  minds  on  their  delivery 
from  the  pulpit ;  and  that  having  written  them  out,  they  sent  them  to  the 
preacher.  These,  together  with  gome  extraaCs  from  the  sermons  preached 
to  his  first  charge  at  Eincardine-on-Fortb,  make  up  the  very  handsome 
Tolume  of  about  400  pages  now  before  us.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  as  Dr. 
Macfarlane  says,  to  pass  such  a  work  through  the  crucible  of  a  rigid  criti* 
cism-  The  thoughts  here  exhibited  are  of  course  detached  from  the  con* 
nections  in  which  they  were  spoken,  not,  indeed,  without  premeditation,  but 
without  bavintf  been  previously  written  out.  For  all  that,  however, 
these  "  Pulpit  Echoes  "  wonld  stand  criticism  well.  They  have  sounded 
very  pleasantljr  in  our  ears.  Although  not  "  echoes  "  to  us  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  will  be  to  many  who  read  them,  ihey  bare  awakened  in  us 
cheering  and  stimulating  thoughts,  and  feelings  refreshing  and  strengthen, 
ing  a*  well.  If  apace  pormitteo,  we  could  cull  many  paragraphs  from  these 
pages  as  specimens  of  the  fruitful  and  precious  thought  with  which  they 
abound.  We  give  the  following  on  "  the  Moral  Power  of  the  Atonement  -."•^ 

"  Xf  pardon  had  been  wantonly  and  indiscriminately  dispensedi  sin  could 
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nevpT  hare  been  arrested.  But  tlie  great  fact,  that  it  iroft  Gtiineil  forhj 
Christ  before  it  was  forgiven  by  God,  has  broken  the  power  of  rebellion, 
and  ea\ised  the  tide  of  loyalty  again  to  flow.  If  Christ  had  net  become  a 
Tiearioua  Sacrifice,  and  if  mercy  had  como  down  to  men  simply  tlirougli 
faith  in  His  philosophy,  and  anbrniBsion  to  His  example,  the  present  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe  had  nerer  been  heard  of.  Indeed,  the  consequence  must 
hare  been  appalling.  The  pardon  of  sin  without  an  Atonement  muit  booq 
hare  wreated  the  sceptre  out  of  the  hand  of  God.  Iniquity,  which  now 
hides  its  face  as  ftshamed,  would  bare  luxuriated  in  open  dav.  Zofidelity, 
which  now  works  in  the  corner,  would  hare  sat  down  in  the  high  places 
of  science  and  religion.  Atheism  itself,  Hwaltencd  from  its  Ions  slumber, 
would  hare  lept  out  of  the  ruina  of  this  morol  depravity,  and  become  tho 
emperor  of  the  human  intellect.  Then,  lawless  nnd  fesrlesB,  the  Godless 
Bout  would  have  been  lefl  to  a  reign  of  terror.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  is  to 
upset  this  groat  doctrine  that  some  in  these  times  are  makine  such  pro- 
digioos  efforts.  We  fear  them  not.  That  doctrine  is  a  rock  which  cannot  be 
broken  up  ;  its  mighty  spiritual  power  shall  continue  in  every  age  to  frowa 
upon  sin  and  check  its  gfowth ;  it  shall  erer  remain  as  an  adamantine  harrier 
in  the  midst  of  mankind  ;  the  adrancing  tides  of  human  depravity  that  dash 
themselves  apEainst  it  shall  be  thrown  ofi'  from  it  in  ten  thousand  smaller 
streams,  and  tlins,  by  multiplying  and  narrowing  their  channels,  theirpower 
to  do  evil  shall  be  gradually  and  surely  diminished.  Nal  No  I  Kol  This 
world  shall  never  continue  to  sin  with  an  easy  conscience  so  long  as  the 
cross  of  Christ  is  kept  before  its  eye.  Desperate  elTorts  it  may  make  to 
tnm  that  eye  away  irom  such  an  awful  proof  of  God's  displeasure  at  sin, 
and  B-is  determination  to  punish  it ;  but  look  it  most  while  the  Gospel  is 

E reached,  and  there  shall  never  come  a  time  when  God  shall  lack  men  to 
old  that  cross  up  and  glory  in  it." 

We  eon  heartily  commend  this  rolume.  It  containt  about  three  hundred 
diOerent  portions,  embracing  every  variety  of  topic  usually  introduced  into 
the  pulpit.  It  will  be  to  any  one  a  most  suggestive  and  instmotive  eom- 
pooiou  for  quiet  hours  in  the  closet,  while  to  Uiose  to  whom  its  snccessiTe 
paasages  are  indeed  "  echoes  "  of  the  past,  it  will  be  a  most  precious  memo* 
rial  of  Dr.  Macfarlane's  ministry. 

T/ie  Massacre  of  Si,  Barihohmev;  preceded  bt/  a  Sietory  of  the 
Eeligioai  War$  in  He  Seign  of  Charlea  IX.  By  Habbt  White. 
(London:  Mundsy.) 
Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  Se- 
ligioua  Wars,  so  that  the  account  of  the  massacre  itself  forms  only  a  small 
portion  ;  but  without  the  preceding  events  the  msBsacre  would  be  unintel- 
ligible ;  and  indeed,  as  it  is,  much  mystery  hangs  over  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  horrid  transaction.  The  more  common  theory  is,  that  the  jilot  was 
premeditated  long  before,  and  that  the  utmost  artifice  and  deception  were 
practised  to  conceal  the  design.  Another  theory  is,  that  the  atrocities  of 
the  memorable  night  began  with  "  b  momentary  spasm  of  mingled  terror 
and  fanaticism,  caused  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  murder  Coligny." 
This  theory  the  author  adopts.  He  believes  that  Charles  IX.  had  no  inten- 
tion of  ordering  the  deed  until  jost  before  its  commission — that  he  n*as 
attached  to  the  Admiral — indeed,  "had  learned  to  love  him,"  and  was  really 
anxious  for  his  safety;  that  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  inrougbt 
upon  htm  at  the  last  moment  by  appealing  to  his  fears,  and  that  in  amoment, 
"  as  if  struck  br  an  arrow,  he  started  from  his  chair,  raving  like  a  madman. 
He  bade  them  hold  (heir  tongues,  and  with  fearful  oaths  exclaimed,  '  £ill 
the  admiral  if  you  like,  but  kill  all  the  Huguenots  with  him — sll,  alt,  that 
not  one  may  be  left  to  reproach  me  hereafter!  See  to  it  st  once !  Doyou 
hearP'"  This  theory,  no  doubt,  gets  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  reconciling 
the  former  part  of  the  history  of  Charles  IX.  with  the  events  of  the  feast 
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of  St.  Bartholomew,  bat  then  it  carries  with  it  a  difficulty  of  its  own—Iioir 
■  mui  who  reillf  loved  Coli^j,  and  hod  no  inteation  beforehand  of  attack' 
in;;  the  Froteataatti,  coold  thus  in  a  moment  commit  himaelF  to  bucH  A 
diabolical  a<rt,  Bimply  from  aticli  aa  appeal  as  was  addreiied  to  hioi  by  hii 
inotlier.  That  the  king  sliould  thus  be  struck  with  madnesB,  leema 
t»  vs  quite  ae  eztroordiasrj  as  that  before  for  a  Ion;;  time  he  should 
hare  been  playiug  the  hjpocrite.  Mr.  White  works  out  hit  theory  with 
great  care  and  iogeDuitj,  and  has  thrown  much  light  npon  the  masiaore 
itself,  and  the  incidents  which  preceded  it.  Whatever  becomes  of  the 
idea  he  adopts  as  to  the  cause  oi  the  slaughter,  the  volnme  has  a  value 
derived  from  its  painstokiag  account  of  the  whole  of  this  dark  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  France.  The  sketcli  of  the  social  state  of  that  country 
in  the  sixteenth  century  is  admirably  given,  and  we  can  honestly  say,  that 
thon|;h  we  are  not  convinced  by  Mr.  White's  arguments  of  the  tenableneES 
of  hu  explanation,  w%  have  found  much  inBtniction  and  pleasure  in  reading 


Spi'ingdale  Abbey.     (Lougmans.) 

This  profegsea  to  be  a  sort  of  journal  kept  by  a  clergyman,  recording  liis 
own  experience,  and  sketching  the  circum stances  and  characters  of  his 
psrishionera  and  friends.  Besides  several  other  persons  fally  described,  nil 
of  a  very  marked  description,  there  are  ttvo  HonconformiBt  ministers 
delineated  with  much  minntenesa^one  hq  Independent,  able,  literary, 
devout,  noble-minded ;  and  the  other  a  particular  Baptist,  in  whom  igno- 
rance, fanaticism,  hypocrisy,  and  almost  everything  that  is  vile,  are  seen 
striving  together  for  aecendener  in  the  infamous  wretch.  Almost  all  the 
charaeters  strike  ui  as  unnatnnil,  except  the  clergyman  and  Che  Independent 
miniater.  Most  of  the  conversations,  tooi  are  utterly  unnatural.  When 
the  clei^man  and  the  Independent  argue  together,  the  former  talks  in  the 
weakest  way,  and  the  latter  does  not  come  np  to  the  mark,  and  as  a  story 
altogether,  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  interest  anv  one.  The  impression 
made  with  regard  to  Nonconformists  is  what  would  plesie  few  Noncon- 
fcnnista ;  whilst  the  impression  made  with  regard  to  the  Establishment 
would  please  few  Churchmen.  This,  indeed,  speaks  well  for  the  author's 
impartiality  ;  hut  thoogh  we  think  he  means  to  be  fair  on  both  sides,  he 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  bo  on  either.  There  are  many  thinga 
about  the  book  we  do  not  like,  but  there  are  many  tilings  we  do.  Nume- 
rous passaeca  are  admirable.  The  account  given  by  the  Independent 
minister  of  his  domestic  sorron's  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Moreover,  there 
are  flashes  of  humour  and  sparklings  of  wit  which  show  the  writer  to  be 
no  common  man,  and  wo  vhall  be  glad  to  find  him  turning  his  abilities  to 
better  account.  We  would  say  in  conclusion  that  we  believe  the  author  to 
be  a  Nonconformist  putting  on  a  clever  mask,  but  the  mask  ia  not  always 
BO  cleverly  worn  as  it  might  be. 


Thb  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  EtjUtqelical  Mioizikb 
was  held  at  the  Gruildhail  Coffee  House,  on  Wednesday.  January  ISth,  the 
Ker.  8.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  The  Revs.  J.  Stoughton, 
T.  Binney,  T.  James,  E.  Manneriog,  Dr.  Spence,  Dr.  Young,  8.  Thodey, 
J.  Kennedy,  E.  Hedpath,  T.  W.  Aveling,  W.  V.  Lyoa,  J.  Fleming,  H.  J. 
(ramble,  W.  M.  Statham,  and  I.  V.  Mummery  took  part  in  the  busiuesB. 

Grants  from  £6  to  £10  were  voted  to  Bixty-four  widows,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  £620. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  generous  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  Sacrament^  Collection  during  the  summer  months,  in  aid  of  the 
MiOAZisB  Fcso,  the  Trustees  were  enabled  to  mike  several  additions  to 
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the  list  of  Grantees,  vhile  the  hope  wat  eipresied  that  those  ohtiroliei 
which  lud  not  yet  miule  such  collection  would  feindl;  do  lo  la  future  jeara. 

Deeember  16. — Tmro.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Bethesda  Chapel  to  reoog- 
niae  the  Ber.  T.  AstboDr,  B.A.,  aa  pattor.  Mr.  Tanuahill  provided,  and  the 
BoTB.  J.  C.  Beadle,  G.  H.  Hobbs,  F.  E.  Anthony,  M.A.,  G.  Orme,  W.  Paj[e, 
B.A.,  and  W.  H.  Beabv  delivered  addresnes. 

December  26. — Tetbnrj.  A  meeting  wai  held  to  take  leave  of  the  Ber. 
T.  Page,  who  is  about  to  remore  to  the  church  at  Fairford.  A  purse  of 
money  waa  presented  to  Mr.  Page  on  the  occulon. 

December  31. — March.  A  meeting  wu  held  in  the  Independent  Chapel 
for  the  purpose  of  preaentlng  the  Rev.  E.  Wearmonth  with  a  testimonial. 
The  testimonial  oouiisted  of  a  handsome  time-piece. 

Coventry.    Wells  Street  Chapel  was  re-opened,  after  being  dosed 

for  alterations  and  repairs.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber.  &.  W. 
Dale,  M.A.  On  the  following  Sunday  the  sernceg  were  conducted  by  the 
HcT.  J.  W.  Kiddle. 

Fetter-lane  Chapel.    A  meeting  was  held  to  taVe  leave  of  the  Ber. 

B.  Q.  Harper.    During  the  evening,  a  purse  of  gold  was  presented  to  him. 

January  1. — Great  Beriehampstead.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  Bev.  T.  Snoll,  the  pastor,  was  presented  witli 
aporseof  gold. 

Sn-anland,    Hull.      The  B«v.  G.   Snashall,  B.A,  was  presented 

with  a  {iirae  of  money  as  a  new  year's  gift,  expressive  of  the  kindly  feeling 
and  esteem  of  the  church  and  congregation- 
January  2. — Buy  ton.    The  ordination  of  the  Eer.  J.  L.  Jones,  of  Breeott 

College,  took  place  at  Buyton-of-the-ELeven-Towns.  The  Bevs.  W.  Price, 
T>  Gasquoine,  B.A.,  D.  D.  Evans,  Professor  Uorris,  and  H.  Griffiths  con- 
ducted  the  proceedings. 

January  3.— Patricroft.  The  Ber.  W.  Place  was  reoogniaed  as  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church,  Patricroft.  Mr.  R.  Wilson  oocupJed  the  chair, 
and  the  Bevs.  J.  Gwjther,  A.  Thompson,  J.  Maacaster,  G.  H.  Brown,  and 
J.  Webster  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Januarys. — Idle.  The  opening  of  a  new  day  and  Sunday-school  in  this 
viUsge  took  place.  The  Bev.  £.  Mellor,  M.A.,  preached  on  the  ocoaaion. 
The  cost  of  uie  building  is  about  £1,350. 

Prees,  Salop.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  E.  E.  Evans  took  place. 

The  Beva.  W.  Champness,  T.  Gaaqnoine,  B.A.,  D.  D.  Evans,  J.  Thoraton, 
Professor  Newth,  ana  G.  Kettle  conducted  the  services  of  the  day. 
PASTOBAI  NOTICES. 
CALLS  iccxFTan. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Sissons,  late  of  Eingsfield  Chapel,  Southampton,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  churchofBishopsgate  Chapel,  to  be  a  pastor 
with  the  Bev.  B.  Mannering. 

The  Bev.  J.  W.  Clarke,  of  Airedale,  that  of  the  ohuroh  at  Malton. 

The  Bev.  T.  Stimpson,  of  Lanoashire  College,  that  of  Providence  Congre- 
gational  Church,  Middleton,  Lancashire. 

The  Bev.  G.  L.  Turner,  U.A.,  of  Cheshunt  College,  that  of  the  ehnroh  at 
Melford.  Suffolk. 

The  Bev.  J.  Thomas,  of  Chepstow,  that  of  the  ohnrchat  St.  John'aWood 
Terrace. 

The  Ber.  T.  G.  Beveridge,  that  of  the  churoli  at  Fareham. 

The  Bev.  F.  Enowles,  of  Botherham  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Belper. 

BBSIONITIONS. 

The  Bev.  H.  Baker  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Lewishai^  on  account  of  protracted  ill-health. 
The  Bev,  J.  Moffet,  thatof  theTo^nley  S 


Street  Chapel,  MacclesGeld. 
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MINUTE  ON"  THE  EASTEEN  MISSIONS. 
Adopted  by  thb  Boabs  oit  Monday,  NovKMBEa  11th,  1867. 

1.  HaTiDgf  arranged  tbe  expenditure  of  the  valuable  Mission  In  Tra- 
Tancore,  and  aecnred  Hie  early  deepatch  o£  the  gstimate  for  ttutt  prorince, 
the  Itirectors  proceed  to  lay  be£ire  the  nuBBionary  brethren  their  Tiewe  of 
the  Eastern  Miaeiona  at  large. 

2.  These  Eaatem  Missions  the  Directors  believe  to  be  Missions  of  tho 
highest  importasoe.  Their  principal  Btations  are  found  in  the  great  cities 
of  vast  empires,  amid  a  crowded  population,  following  systems  of  eiviliza- 
tion  and  of  false  religion  which  ere  the  growth  of  agee,  and  which  offer  & 
compact  and  firm  barrier  against  the  Qospel.  Many  forme  of  Christiaii 
agency  are  found  suitable ;  and.  a  great  amount  of  excellent  work,  sns- 
tuned  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  already  done  by  able  missionaries 
whose  character  and  labour  the  Directors  justly  bold  in  honour.  Erom 
the  solidity  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  the  boundless  openings 
for  naefnlneas,  the  strength,  of  the  claims  presented,  and  the  manifest 
blessing  granted  to  past  efforts,  the  only  limit  which  the  Direotora  would 
put  upon  the  Society's  Missions  in  China  and  India,  is  the  power  Uiey 
possess  to  supply  the  missionaries  and  the  funds  which  can  there  be  bo 
usefully  employed. 

3.  These  Easteni  Missions  are  by  far  Uie  most  expensive  on  ^Sodety'B 
rofl.     They  have  always  been  more  oostly  than  others  j  but  during  th' 
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Jaatfev  years  they  haTeepmiig  forward  with  aboand,  and  the  expenditure 
on  them  has  paseed  all  prudent  limits. 
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Xiut  year,  after  providing  for  all  home  olaims,  the  Society  had  available 
for  all  ita  Foreign  Missions  the  sam  of  £18,198,  in  addition  to  their  local 
reaonroea,  which  amounted  to  £15,713  more.  Of  that  sum  the  Board 
was  able  to  provide  for  the  Eastern  Missions  the  sum  of  £21,30'0 ;  yet 
they  drew  from  the  Treasurer  £47,433.  Other  Missions  abaorbed 
^26,89B.  Hence  the  state  of  embarraaament  in  which  the  Boaetj  is  now 
f)Iaced. 

4 .  It  is  dear  that  the  Society  cannot  posaibly  continue  this  heavy  ouUay : 
ftsd,  in  appropriating  its  funds  for  the  coming  year,  the  Directors,  with 
l^reat  reluctance,  feel  constrained  to  adopt  a  comdderable  reduction  on  the 
Amount  drawn  during  the  last  financial  year.  Such  a  reduction  they  believe 
|o  be  difficult,  but  yet  practicable.  They  wish  it  to  be  carried  out  only  in 
perfect  DO-operation  with  the  missionary  brethren  through  whose  hands 
^  expenditure  runs.  And  the  afifootionate  assurances  of  qraipatby  for 
^be  Society  and  of  earnest  co-operation,  recently  received  both  &om  older 
^nd  younger  missionaries,  who  are  hdd  by  the  Directors  in  high  esteem, 
hav6  given  them  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  greatly  smoothed  the  difficultiea 
pf  their  way. 

G.  To  secure  the  desired  reduction,  the  Directors  do  not  propose  the 
/ilosing  of  a  single  station,  or  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  station,  or  the 
f^ithdrawal  of  a  single  missionary.  Neither  do  they  purpose  any  reduc- 
(ioa  of  salaries  and  allowances,  whether  English  or  Native :  in  certain 
<:a£ce,  b;  the  correctiou  of  anomalies,  they  provide  for  the  increase  of 
fMQi,  But  they  think  it  right  to  urge  a  careful  revision  of  all  the  Mission 
establishments;  the  closing  of  a  few  smaU  and  expensive  ou t -stations ; 
ihe  bettor  management  of  local  resources,  wiUi  efforts  to  increase  them ; 
ihe  calling  forth  of  greater  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Native  converts 
for  the  support  of  religious  ordinances ;  and  that  in  their  educational 
ftcbcmes  the  missionaries  should  look  less  to  the  Sodety's  funds,  and 
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should  arail  tiiemsetTee  to  the  fullest  degree  of  the  liberality  of  the  com' 
munit;  around  them,  of  the  fees  of  BdiolarB,  and  of  other  aids  irhich  the^ 
are  at  liberty  to  employ.  The  Board  believe  that  such  a  rerieion  will  he/ 
in  every  way  beneficial ;  that  it  will  test  the  worth  of  plans  and  agents ; 
that  it  will  remove  Bome  irregularities  that  have  crept  into  the  systems  of 
sccoont ;  and  that  it  will  augKeet  improTements  which  ahaU  adapt  tha 
plans  of  every  station  to  the  circumstanoes  in  which  it  is  at  present  placed  • 
6.  la  appropriating"  funds  for  these  If  issions  the  Directors  would  simply 
cony  into  effect  principles  which  have  been  frequently  discussed  among; 
UiemselTes  during  the  present  year.  They  have  provided,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  salaries,  allowancGB,  and  travelling  expenses  of  the  English 
nuesionaries ;  and  in  so  doing  have  removed  certain  inequalitieB  that  had 
not  been  observed  between  diffeient  places.  They  have  next  provided  th« 
salaries  of  Native  pastors,  missionaries,  evangelists,  and  catechiatsi 
throwing  some  smaller  allowances  (of  which  the  missionaries  are  the  best 
judges)  upon  local  funds.  They  have  provided  also  for  the  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  for  the  large  English  Institutions.  For  the  repairs  ot 
Mission  buildings,  for  sick  leave,  and  for  various  minor  matters,  they  hav0 
assigned  Imnp  sums  to  Stations  or  Committees,  leaving  the  exact  appro* 
priation  to  the  judgment  of  the  missionary  brethren,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  details.  Observing  in  some  stations  the  employmeni 
of  a  considerable  number  of  inferior  agents  on  small  pay,  they  think  it 
right  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  the  brethren  in  these  Eastern  Missioni) 
to  the  large  proportion  of  their  male  church  members  in  Mission  employ. 
In  Travancore,  two  in  seven ;  in  other  parte  of  India,  one  in  five  are  so 
employed ;  and  the  Directors  cannot  but  believe  that  such  an  arrangement 
must  tend,  and  does  tend,  in  ameasure,  to  injure  the  Native  churches ;  ta 
restrain  their  growth ;  to  hinder  voluntary  effort ;  and  to  give  the  members 
&Ise  views  of  their  position  and  their  duties  as  Ohristian  men.  To  oux' 
converts,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  belongs  the  duty  of  propagating  thtf 
Gospel  among  the  heathen ;  and  so  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  for  nearly 
all  the  agency  so  employed,  so  long  is  it  likely  tiiat  this  obligation  will  ha 
but  imperfectly  recognized.  In  the  ju^;ment  of  the  Board,  therefore^ 
this  large  proportioQ  of  paid  agency  ought  to  bo  carefully  reduced.  They 
fear  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  system  that  the  Native  churches  in  India 
have  (ae  a  rule)  been  slow  to  provide  their  chapels  and  tiie  expenses  oi 
their  worship^  and  as  they  think  that  this  should  be  done  from  the  outeetf 
the  Board  propose  that  in  future  all  help  supplied  by  them  for  suoh  object* 
tkhall  be  but  temporary,  and  shall  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  grant  in  aid 
of  efforts  among  the  converts  themselves. 
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7.  Throughout  the  Indian  Uiesion  the  Directors  look  with  muohvatuh- 
faotion  on  the  local  aid  given  -to  the  misBionaries  and  their  woi^  bj 
Auziliat?  Sodeties,  and  by  the  Snglisli  commsnitiea  around  them.  That 
Aid  is  lai^  in  amount,  and  of  very  high  vaJue.  It  is  not  merely  bestowed 
in  mone^ ;  but  personal  friendahip,  Chiistiau  sympathy,  and  vise  covmsel 
Are  alfio  heartily  given  in  many  stations  to  our  miaaionary  brethren,  in 
addition  to  contributions  amounting  to  more  than  £5,000  a  year.  The 
Bengal  Auxiliary  has  for  many  years  stood  chief  among  the  honoured 
helpers  of  the  Societ^e  work :  but  the  Committees  of  Benares,  Mirzapore, 
tend.  Almorsih ;  and  the  Oommittees  of  liiidras  and  Bangalore,  have  been 
worthy  coadjutors ;  and  no  station,  containing  OhrietiBn  people  amongst 
our  countrymen,  has  "been  wanting.  In  China  also  the  Society  has  met 
with  many  similBr  &ieads ;  and  especiaDy  in  Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  and 
Hankow,  our  misuonariea  speak  with  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  help 
and  sympathy  they  have  received  in  their  labours.  While  the  Directors, 
therefore,  have  been  able,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Society's  funds,  to 
«ount  upon  a  largo  amount  of  local  help,  they  do  so  with  a  most  grateful 
recognition  of  the  kindness  and  Christian  earnestness  with  which  that  aid 
is  given. 

8.  Acting  on  these  principles,  the  Directors  have  framed  estimates  for 
the  e^>enseB  of  every  station  and  every  Committee  in  the  Indian  Missions, 
and  are  preparing  those  for  China.  The  whole  sum  assigned  to  the  fbr- 
mer,  including  Travanoore,  is  £24,602,  which  is  less  by  £8,900  than  the 
outlay  of  last  year.  They  desire  Qiat  the  scale  shall  come  into  operation 
with  the  new  year ;  and  they  trust  that  the  greatest  care  will  be  exercised 
in  seeing  every  portion  of  this  outlay  most  wisely  and  economically 
applied. 

9.  The  Directors  tiirther  consider  that  the  introduction  of  this  Budget 
system  fumiahes  a  fitting  occasion  for  rearranging  the  accounts  of  the 
-different  Committees ;  and  for  inviting  their  attention  to  those  forms  of 
■account,  of  statistical  information,  and  rules  for  drawing  Sills  of  Exchange, 
'which  the  Directors  have  adopted  for  themselveB.  They  propose  also,  aa 
soon  as  th^  present  engagements  will  allow,  a  careful  revision  of  the 
District  Committees'  rules. 

10.  "White  thus  providing  the  necessary  supplies  for  these  valued 
Kissions,  the  Directors  are  not  satisfied  to  draw  the  attention  of  their 
juisuonaiy  brethren  mraely  to  the  money  details  which  their  work  in- 
volves. Far  beyond  them  are  necessaiy  all  practicable  efforts  to  cultivate 
■a  higher  life  of  oonnecration  in  their  own  hearts ;  to  promote  warmest 
Christian  love  and  wisest  co-operation  in  their  common  labours ;  to  call 
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forth  flie  life  and  p0irer  of  tbeir  Natm  ohorchea ;  acdtoaeoBre  theiaoBt 
brottisriy  ««cotd  ani  co-operatioii  -witli  all  their  NatiTe  fellow-hclpen. 
To  CbiittitOi  Bchuaes  for  the  promotioik  of  these  spiritual  euda  the;  invite 
their  most  thoughttiil  attention ;  praying  that  all  who  Hrro  the  Soai«ty 
abroad  or  at  home  may  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high ;  and  that 
the  Society,  hitherto  so  bleesed,  may  year  by  year  adrance  to  higher 
gtsgw  of  lueftilnees,  and  bring  greater  honour  to  Him  in  vhoae  name  its 
wort  is  carried  on. 

n.— PBOGEESS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  empire  of  Japak  eonsista  of  a,  large  and  benutiful  group  nf  iaiaada,  which  lis  off 
the  CHtern  end  of  Cbmeoe  Tarbtry.  Tbey  He  in  a  gracot'ul  <?nrre,  shaped  like  a  horn, 
from  KHith-lretft  to  north-cut,  and  stratcQ  from  north  lat.  SO'  to  45',  uid  fhim  cut 
long.  laC  to  145".  The  small  islands  are  nuraerous  ;  the  iwger  are  fonr  in  number, — 
Kiiriiu,  SiKOEF,  NiFSO.i,  and  Jesso  :  of  thcae  NivuoK  is  the  centre,  and  ie  very  Uige. 
The  islands  are  Tolcanic ;  they  are  mountainous  and  rnegrid,  and  FuiiivAMi,  in  Niphon, 
ia  ainays  cnnnied  with  enoir.  The  scenery  is  rery  beautiful,  abounding  in  lulls  and 
valleys  ;  and  the  inland  sea  is  renovned  for  its  luvctinesa.  Japan  has  niimcroas  portly 
some  of  which  have  recently  been  opened  for  foreign  trade.  Nagasaki  and  Kaqosika, 
on  the  west  side  of  Kiusiir,  are  nearest  to  Sif  anouai.  O.^aka  is  at  the  upper  end  or 
the  inland  sea.  YoKoaAKA  ia  iu  ^Niphoo,  near  the  capital,  Ykddo  ;  and  Hakodabi  la 
the  chief  town  of  Jesso.    The  islands  cover  270,000  square  miles. 

The  climate  of  Jafak  is  varied,  and  most  pleasant ;  the  iioithem  islands  IhIcc;  tctt 
cold,  the  centre  temperate,  and  the  southern  wann.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  belone 
both  to  the  tropics  and  colder  zonea.  Tea,  coffee,  indigo,  oranges,  rice,  and  pepper  Rboim£ 
Thenomber  of  the  population  is  not  really  known;  they  are  varioiuly  estimatad  bulHMUi 
Efteen  and  forty  milliona.  They  are  short  in  stature,  but  energetic,  very  intelligeot  and 
shrewd,  and  very  enterprisbg.  They  are  more  willing  to  lenru  tlian  Ciiinesc ;  and  they 
doubtless  have  a  great  future  before  them.  Christianity  was  introdnced  among  them  I^ 
the  Romish  missiananea,  in  1S49,  and  made  considerable  progress.  The  convert!  wtrs 
said  to  number  160,000  families.  OiviDj^  tothe  political  iDtriguesof  the  Jeauita  theneir 
&ith  was  proscribed,  and  an  unsparing  persecution  was  i:ai'ricd  on,  till,  to  outward 
appearance,  it  was  rendered  extinct. 

From  that  time  (1638)  all  Intercourse  with  foreigners  has  been  discouraged.  In  i««ent 
yeara  it  has  bean  renewed.  Uossians,  French,  Amnicans,  and  English,  have  all  Mala  vd 
treaties  of  commerce ;  and  can  settle  and  trade  (as  ia  Cliina)  iu  dehned  localitiea.  It  ia 
hoped  that  in  dne  time  mtasionsrica  also  will  ha  permitted  openly  to  preach  the  GMpel. 
Two  of  our  brethren  have  recently  visited  JArAK,— Dr.  Leroe,  iu  ISflEi ;  and  Ae  BevrW. 
MciRHEAl),  of  Shanghai,  during  the  past  year.  From  Ur.  Muikuead's  latterwe  hsn 
taken  the  following  extracts.  [See  Dr.  LEUQB'a  letter,  C'liaoKiCLE,  January,  186S^ 
pp.  10,  11-] 

1.— Kev.  "W.  MuiniCBAD.    Oct.  9,  1867. 

"  Betomed  loirt  week  from  Nagasaki,  havinghnd  the  benefit  of  a  free  panago 
to  and  fro,  onboard  thesteamer  T^obs,  Captain  Bkajtwell.  The  chief  ooMrion 
of  my  going  tiL«ro  WBJ  the  state  of  Mrs.  Muirhead's  health,  which  lam  Itappy 
to  BOy  IB  much  imprvred. 

' '  I  -vne  greatly  interested  in  all  that  I  saw  and  heard  in  Japan ,  esporaalfy  ia 
regardtothepro^eotsofUisaionworlEin that  empire.  In  thievay  I fUt'«n{^ 
ropaid  for  a  few  week's  absenoe  imm  my  proper  sphere  of  labour,  and  hope  tits 
infMBiatioD  gained  will  be  of  eerrico. 

"  It  is  tnle  that  the  old  restriction  to  the  propagation  of  the  (Jospol  litis  not 
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been  abolished,  but  a  groat  change  haa  takon  place  in  the  general  condition  of 
things,  and  no  lose  in  reference  to  Christianity.  While  ataj-ing  with  the  Eev, 
'Mi.  Vkbsuce,  a  Missionary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America,  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  enquiring  into  this  point,  and  was  gratified  at  the  intercut 
shown  in  the  subject  by  a  number  of  intelligent  natives. " 

2. — A  ISuDDuidT  EsauiBEn. 
"  I  wcs  introduced  to  an  individual  ofhisMaster.  Uiuprofcssedobject  was 
in  these  circumstances,  whoso  histoiy  to  acquire  aa  complete  a  knowledge  of 
and  connexion  were  interotiting.  Ho  Christianity  as  poesible,  that  he  might 
was  the  ilieeiplo  of  a  priest  in  the  be  qualifi.ed  to  teach  it  to  hie  country- 
capital,  who  hud  a  number  of  young  men,  after  the  form  of  his  teacher  in 
men  under  his  care,  professedly  train-  the  capital.  On  thoeve  of  my  leaving, 
ing  for  the  same  office.  This  priest  ho  gave  mo  a  list  of  Christian  books  in. 
was  in  the  hubit  of  coining  to  Naga-  Chinese,  that  he  was  anxious  to  receive- 
saki,  and  availing  himself  of  the  in-  from  Shanghai,  amounting  to  about 
struction  tf  5Ir,  Verbeck  on  it'ligious  800  volumes,  which  will  be  readily 
subjects.  He  has  done  this  for  a  long  paid  for,  and  which  on  receipt  will  bo 
time,  and  has  acquired  a  lai^o  and  fonvarded  to  the  distant  interior  for 
familial- acquaintance  with  Bible  truth,  careful  uso  and  study.  In  this  way 
TTia  studies  are  conducted  in  the  most  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Christian 
Ho  shows  that  ho  is  books  have  been  carried  to  different 


deeply  in  earnest.  The  disciple  referred      parts  of  the  country  already,  whera 
to  was' in  Nagasaki  at  the  time  I  was      thoy  are  trcosuredand  read." 
there,  diligently  following  in  the  wake 

3. — ClI.VSGEa  AT  WORK  IN  JaPAK. 

"  Much  Ciue  and  pradenco  have  been  aho-«ii  by  the  Miasionariea  in  relation 
to  their  work.  Thoy  havo  been  preparing  for  future  labour  by  the  diligent 
stndy  of  the  language,  and  producing  an  impression  upon  the  people,  which 
-will  powerfully  tell  in  after  days.  Already  they  see  many  changes  taking  place 
in  the  political  aad  religious  condition  of  the  country.  The  exclu^veness  and 
espionage  so  long  in  operation,  have  to  a  large  extent  been  abandoned  or  broken 
down,  and  influences  are  increasingly  at  work  which  will  speedily  sweep  the 
whole  away.  Civil  war  is  imminent,  and  difficulties  are  apprehended  with 
foreign  powers,  all  in  connexion  with  tho  ftirther  opening  of  tiie  country.  Somo 
of  the  Daimiott  are  resolved  that  these  oxtomol  facilities  shall  not  be  eiy'oyed  by 
the  Tycoon  alone,  who  is  as  detommiod  to  prevent  thoii  acting  as  they  please 
in  their  own  territories.  Itctaliation  is  likely  to  follow,  and  in  the  meantime 
princes  and  people  seem  bent  on  inti-oducing  all  manner  of  foreign  things ;  and 
foreign  science,  foreign  dress,  foreign  customs,  and  foreign  language,  bid  fair  ti> 
become  the  order-  of  the  day.  As  it  regards  our  religion,  the  observation  that  I 
was  led  to  mako  reminded  me  of  what  a  Christian  Japanese  wrote  me  aom« 
years  ago  from  Singapore.  He  was  a  member  of  Union  Chapel  here,  and  wont 
thither  on  account  of  his  health.  While  there,  a  Japanese  embassy  vi^ted  the 
place  on  its  way  to  England,  along  with  Sir  B.  Aleo<^.  My  Mend  was  et»ying. 
at  the  same  hotel,  and  had  fi«quent  interviews  with  the  ohiefe  of  the  embassy. 
Thoy  asked  if  ho  was  a  Christian,  and  on  histolling  them  that  he  was,  they  said. 
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'That  the  Japaneee  OoTernment  had  long;  endeavoured  to  exclude  C'hriatiaiii^ 
from  the  coontiy,  but  they  were  persuadod  it  was  all  in  rain.  With  the 
increaae  of  our  international  relations,  we  ehnll  bo  obliged  to  admit  the  relig^u 
of  •Teens,  and  we  cannot  help  it.' " 

4. — Stedfast  Eomax  Catholics. 


"  It  has  been  geneTaUy  euppoaed 
that  Catbi^ciBm  had  died  out  in  Japan, 
in  oonseqoence  of  the  tenible  persecu- 
tions that  rag«d  againat  it  many  years 
ago.  It  tnms  out,  however,  to  be  very 
otherwise.  The  discovery  has  been 
made  that  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Ni^asaki,  there  are  some  3,000 
Boman  Catholics.  They  are  the  de- 
Mendants  of  those  who  were  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  though 
unknown  for  200  years  or  so,  they 
have  recently  come  to  light.  They 
had  no  one  amongst  them  to  keep  up 
their  religious  faith  and  practice,  but 
their  character  was  ascertained  by 
means  of  certain  Latin  inscriptions  in 
their  houses  and  cemeteries.  Out- . 
waidly  they  were  as  much  heathen  as 
their  neighbours,  but  the  Catholic 
priests,  on  visiting  them,  soon  won 
them  over,  and  the  affair  became  pa- 
tent to  aU.  The  converts  began  to 
attend  the  church  services  in  the 
foreign  settlement,  and  their  vow  was 
renewed,  never  again  to  renounce  the 
iaith.  The  govemor  immediately  took 
notice  of  the  event,  and  put  sixty  of 


their  number  in  pi-ison.  The  bishop 
ap])Ued  to  the  different  consuls,  and 
wi'Dto  to  the  French  Minister  at  Yeddo 
to  uso  his  utmost  influence  in  their  be- 
half. He  suocccded  in  getting  a  pro- 
mise from  the  Imperial  Oovemment 
thnt  they  should  be  released,  but  ooun- 
sellod  quiet  action  in  the  future.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  converts  have 
not  been  released,  and  the  bishop  has 
gone  to  the  capital  to  see  the  authori- 
ties on  the  subject.  A  small  chapel 
has  been  built  in  the  village  where 
these  3,000  reside,  which  I  »aw  from  a 
distance,  but  all  active  operation  is 
suspended  for  the  present.  It  is  said 
by  the  priests  that  there  are  1,000 
more  converts  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  also  the  descendants  of  the 
Cbi-istians  of  former  days. 

' '  The  conduct  of  Government  in  this 
instance  will  indicate  its  feeling  in  re- 
lation to  Christianity,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible t^t  it  can  carry  out  its  ancient 
decrees  of  extermination.  Stillitsug- 
gests  caution,  and  such  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Protestant  Mission- 


ni— TEAVANOOBE.— THE  ATTOOR  DISTEICT. 

TaAVAHcOBB  is  that  province  of  Sonth  India  irbich  contains  snd  tcnniniites  in  Cape 
Comorin.  About  tventj  miles  nortlt-weit  of  Cape  Comorin  is  the  Mission  Station  of 
Sevoob,  where  reside  the  Rev.  F,  Baylis  and  the  Eev.  J.  Lowe  ;  the  kttcr  of  whom 
has  charge  of  the  hospital  at  the  station  connected  with  the  Travancore  Midical 
Mission.  In  the  northern  pEU't  of  the  Neyoor  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lofty  range  of  wooded  monntalna,  the  Ohauts,  which  separate  Travancore  from  Tinne- 
velty,  if  the  town  of  ArrooR-  A  native  Paator,  Mr.  Aruueikavaoax,*  resides  here, 
and  is  actively  engaged  in  Christiaa  work  in  Arrooa  and  the  district  uonnd.  Aftsr 
long  and  faithful  Mrvice  as  an  Evaageliat,  otir  brother  was  orrliiLticd  to  his  work  as  a 
missionary  at  the  cIosb  of  1866. 

e  is  pronooneed  very  nearly  like  the  English  sen- 
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1.— JOUBNAI COKVKMATIOKB,  Swr.,  ld§7. 

*'Onthal2thof  JuIythoplnccamthentighbouiioodofSonfaxiiirere  viaitod. 
nie  Word  of  Ood  was  ^wkeo  to  all  classea  of  people  residing  in  thoae  parts, 
iuoluding  the  ehanare,  audms,  eluvara,  caipenten,  fto.  Daring  the  day  we 
-went  to  the  honae  of  Baman  l*illey,  a  sudia  of  some  influence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. After  a  long  coavci'Gation,  the  man  aud  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
«n>bt«oe  Ohrifftianity  if  the  Bajeh  of  the  cmuBtiy  would  do  so.  But,  slill 
mixattmg  the  jnopriety  of  searching  the  Scripture*,  he  bought  a  oopjr  of  the 
]%U»,  and  kindly  taking  ub  into  his  house,  refrei^ed  ne  with  a  svwt  jack 
fruit.  Two  of  his  relatiTea  also  listened  to  our  words,  and  one  of  them  eaid 
Hut  he  would  no  loinger  worship  idols,  but  the  only  true  God.  Such  things 
u«  refreshing  to  our  minds.  A  carpenter  pwrchaaed  a  boc4c  ixora  us,  antl 
««metly  begged  me  to  let  the  oatechiat  of  the  place  com«  to  lum  ae  often  as  Iw 
oo<dd  to  ex^ftin  i^  A  eodra,  with  much  feeling,  oddreeeed  me  ae  foUowe : — 
'  Ktanars  in  former  tdmee  were  a  low  and  degraded  people,  but  ever  since  Aey 
began  to  learn  the  Tedam  (Gospel)  their  minds  ate  enlightened ;  whneas  the 
mdna,  blindly  addicted  to  demon  worsfaip,  have  in  their  turn  beoome  low  lutd 
greTeliing.'  9uch  a  teetimony  to  the  superiarity  of  Ohristianity  from  tbo 
mouth  of  a  heathen  was  very  gratifying.  While  reading  a  hondUU,  entitled 
'  Oood  Words,'  a  woman  qiieetioned  her  neighbour,  '  Why  do  thaw  men  g» 
about  pTftOflhing  to  the  people  ?'  To  which  shereplied,  '  It  is  the  coauaand  of 
their  Ood' — atme  obeerration,  certainly. 

2. — GoNTZitsioK  OF  A  Devh.  Tehpls. 


"  Id  tho  evening  we  wont  to  KofiA- 
xcpi,  where  we  met  the  ChristianB, 
and  held  a  prayer-mootiBg  with  them. 
Much  fatigued  with  the  jonmoy,  wo 
were  slcepingofter  our  meal,  when  two 
of  our  agents  returned  to  us  from  thoir 
OTening  walk,  and  awoko  us,  tilling 
us  that  thoy  had  been  to  a  devil  torn- 
pie,  which  was  nearly  completed  on 
the  top  of  a  Hgh  rock,  and  bad  offered 
prayer  in  it  that  it  might  soon  becomo 
a  place  for  the  worehip  of  Jehovah. 
On  the  next  morning  we  rose  up,  and 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  convert 
the  ownw  and  make  the  temple  a 
hoose  of  prayer,  and  went  directly  to 
his  hotne.  He  waa  an  old  man,  of 
mare  than  nine(yyean  old,  yet  still 
posseased  of  considerable  strength. 
When  we  told  him,  '  Ton  had  better  • 
be  the  child  of  God  than  that  of 
the  devil ;'  he  said,  '  God  draws  mo 
one  way,  the  devil  another  way,  and  I 


am  at  a  lose  to  decide  which  way  ta- 
follow."  Wo  told  him  that  Ood  is  will- 
ing to  aesittt  him,  and  that  his  help 
was  to  be  obtained  by  prayer.  We 
then  asked  him  to  go  and  show  us  tho 
devil  temple,  that  we  might  pray 
there.  Without  a  word,  and  consult- 
ing no  one,  he  came  with  u  a.  After 
we  had  prayed  with  him,  wo  aeked 
him  whether  ho  would  give  over  the 
temple  for  Divine  worship,  and  also 
give  a  writing  in  confirmation  of  it. 
To  our  groat  astonishment  ho  com- 
plied. A^r  a  hymn  of  [saiee  had 
been  sung,  we  spoke  a  few  words  of 
exhortation  to  tho  man,  and  com- 
mended him  to  the  grace  of  God. 
Blessed  be  Ood,  who  has  made  His 
son-ants  realise  that.Hia^ann  is  mighty ! 
Wondrous  is  the  change  that  waa 
wrought  in  this  man.  Who  can  say 
that  this  was  done  by  mere  human 
agency,  independently  of  the  power  of 


LOHDOir  mssmvABT  aooiitrT.  It  I 

Um  %iritF    Is  it  not  evidaiit  from  clwpali  in  titifl  pftrt  m  M  um  is 

t^tbttthalKvdhMtidtfaepnyvnof  ^tpMnaos  u   Vbm,    the    eh^^   «k 

Hia  oiiildron  fiv  tka  oonTonion  of  tite  Ennkudt  bnag  «^«uUr  nuUl  uA 

■wnandthoeonaeentioaof  OekiMa  iaoOBTOuant.    Hub  dnil-daiuer  iMa 

teHisvoT^ii^F  Thiahniiiiiwg,  tlunigk  Tjowl  ttw  mfrani  of  bringiiig  «  «viaber- 

o^dl,  is  quit*  now  anditron^  built,  of  bis  heathon  naghbonra  to  part«k» 

W^hig  wnniltiii  walla  MLd  door,  asdia  (rftheblNsingaof  t^O(i^el,M>  Ikt 

Skid  to  bare  cost  150  rs.    None  <tf  our  tbia  templ«  ia  too  mbmU  to  kold  thMk. 

a.^lMPHESaiOsa  MADE. 

- "  Od  the  20tb  of  l-aly  the  scmth-wwtem  parte  of  Kulasegaram  were  Tisited. 
Fiist,  we  weat  to  t!ie  houae  of  eome  Christian  parenta,  who  were  bewailing  tho 
death oCtheiidaarQt>ild,whiclibadocDuiTedoatliepreTioua  day.  Droppngac 
seaooaaUe  woida  of  ooaiott,  and  pnyii^  that  Ood  would  suataia 
tkem  in  this  trial,  we  went  to  the  heathen.  A  woman,  who  was  hearing  ua. 
^each  of  the  future  happiaese  Uutt  belierwa  will  ei^oy,  uked,  '^flll  Qod. 
oon&i:  such  btewanga  on  such  a  wvrtUeea  sinnei  aa  I  amF  'Yea,  nwA 
heoitihf ,'  was  the  Teply.  Then  ahe  added,  '  fiat  witat  hope  hare  I,  who  havo 
nerer  worshipped  any  God ;  now  what  can  I  do  ?'  We  answeied.  '  Jeeua  Chriat 
is  willing  to  receive  any  einner  that  uomee  to  Him,  soeiog  that  for  oe  Ha 
suffered  on  the  eroea,  aad  laid  down  Hia  lifb.'  Thm  ahe  shed  tasia  like  a 
peaiteat  sumer,  and  waa  adTiaad  to  i«aj  to  Jeans.  W0  have  leaeon  to  bebere 
tiiat  the  Holy  Spirit  produeed  a  w(«detful  t^aag*  in  thiswoman.  'When, 
aaflther  woman  haaid  alwut  the  folly  of  Hiaduiam,  she  eaid,  '  Yon  have  apokm. 
walL  The  ancients  have  made  even  the  fiedi  of  the  pool  a  Qod.'  Sha  left  n» 
wiih  the  det«niunation  of  giving  up  dsvil  worship,  and  praying  to  CQuist 
for  satration.  In  the  oeighbotuing  honae  a  man  was  sick ;  his  relatioiH  bal 
etfwed  eggs,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac,  in  the  yard  of  the  bouse,  thinking  that  th* 
disMse  wa«  canaed  by  the  deviL  'Whrn  we  set  belbre  them  the  folly  and  danger 
of  Tnakjpg  oSiaringB  to  derils,  one  of  the  iomatos  of  the  houaa  acknowledged 
that  what  we  said  wa*  quite  true. 

"As  we  were  preaching  to  a  crowd  of  womfln,  cmeef  Utem.  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  rest  as  foUowa : — *  The  Vedam,  aa  tboy  say,  is  good;  our  deviUi, 
notwithstanding  our  offerings,  always  threaten  us  that  they  will  pluck  out 
otir  «yes ;  let  na,  tiierrfore,  learn  the  Vedam  ;  let  us  put  eur  trust  in  one  only, 
leel,  by  truating  to  eemal,  we  should  be  disappointed  in  the  end.'  When  W9 
wme  explaining  the  su^ringe  of  Ohrist,  her  eyes  w«re  filled  with  tears.  Such 
coufcoMonB  OS  these  are  calculated  to  encotu^e  ub  in  our  work." 

4.— EfPKCX  OS  TABI0V3  PSBOOKB. 

"  On  the  11th  July  we  visited  the  the  answer  of  somo  Sudms,  deaeiT© 
places  where  wewere  not  able  to  go  cm  special  notice.  The  two  dovil-dancer» 
the  prBTious  day.  The  purpose  of  our  delivered  to  ua  u  aword,  which  waa  de- 
visit  becoming  known,  many  of  the  voted  to  the  devil,  and  joined  tho 
heathen  had  stopped  firom  going  to  Christiana,  who  had  come  together  for 
thramsualbnnneK),  and  were  ajtxiously  Divine  worship,  A  Sudra,  who  was 
waiting  for  us  in  their  houses.  Tho  hearing  us  preach,  gave  na  a  kind  rv- 
conversion  of  two  devil-dancers,  and  ception,  andeipressedhiahighopinion. 
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«f  fhe  clLaracter  of  Chriet.  From  the 
AMiTeTaatioQ  we  had  with  him,  it  seemed 
Ihat  be  hod  a  tolerably  good  knowledge 
•f  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Another  Sudra, 
^fter  baviag  got  some  tracts  from  ua, 
Mid,  "Why  are  you  bo  anxious  P  yet 
f.  little  while  and  all  will  be  Chiig- 
Hjjim."  This  we  considered  a  prophecy 
/>f  what  the  Lord  will  eoon  accomplish 


OHROmCLE  OF  THS 


in  ourmidBt,  and  proceeded  to  Sonk6di, 
where  the  Chiiatians,  who  were  waiting 
for  our  arrival,  collected  together  in 
the  Ifuppan's  bonse  for  worship.  The 
two  colportoKTS  sang  some  Christian 
lyrics ;  after  which  I  road  a  portion 
of  the  Scripture,  and  addressed  the 
people." 


TV.— AMOY  AND  ITS  OUT-STATIONS. 


of  Lho  ricli  pro\ 

ara  a  eturoy,  aelf-reliant.  active  race,— rather  fond  of  foreignera.  It  is  they  who  hare 
colociBcd  the  Straita,  and  who  emij^te  to  Australia  aod  Califoniia.  The  Society's 
Minion  was  fonnded  in  1843,  when  the  port  wss  first  opened  for  trade  It  was  com- 
nenced  hj  the  farothets  Strokacu,  whose  long  and  excellent  service,  now  extending  to 
thirty  years,  is  highly  vnlucd  by  thit  friends  of  the  Society.  The  Mission  is  stroog  ia 
jAkov,  and  haa  five  importunt  out -stations  in  the  country  districts  and  the  mainland. 

1.— Sblf-help  oy  Conveeta.  Mr.  Macoowav,  July  9,  1867, 
"  You  will  be  glad  to  Bee  that  the  churcheH  in  Amoy,  and  at  the  country 
stations,  have  responded  -vexy  heartily  to  our  appeal  to  them  to  subscribe  as  &r 
AS  they  can  to  aid  in  sprwding  tbs  OoNpel.  In  Hai-cbting,  for  example, 
although  the  members,  as  a  rule,  are  exceedingly  poor,  they  haye  promiMd  to 
^Lts  twelve  dollars  a  year,  equal  to  about  £2.  14b.  of  Euglish  money.  Inonrlast 
commanioatioii  with  yon  we  spoke  of  our  intention  of  giving  up  the  small  snb- 
uban  station  of  Chiob-lo.  The  members  of  Irepeore,  however,  were  so 
enxiouB  to  have  the  eervicee  continued  there  as  nsnal,  that  they  have  agreed  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  chapel  themselves — eighteen  dollEU«  a  year — ratiier  than 
Allow  it  to  be  closed.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  sums  tkat  they  have  already 
•ubscribed  towards  the  general  fund  above-named." 


2. — BE-OFENINa  ( 

In  reference  to  Chang-chow,  Mr. 
Macgowan  writee :  —  "  This  station, 
^hich  was  formerly  established  by  Ur. 
XjCS,  and  for  a  time  was  visited  with  a 
{Rowing  amount  of  success,  suffered 
very  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Tai- 
ling rebels,  who  took  poBseBsion  of 
the  ci^  some  years  ago.  After  the 
idty  was  evacuated,  it  was  found  tiiat 
of  the  church  members  only  seven  re- 
^uned,  the  rest  having  been  killed  or 
{tarried  off  .by  the  rebels.  Since  then 
iffforts  have  been  continually  made  to 
j^nt    another   house   aa   a   place    of 


F  Chang- Chow. 

worship,  but  until  within  the  last  two 
months  all  these  have  proved  unavail- 
ing. Fortunately  we  have  at  length 
secured  a  house  in  the  suborbs,  ontaide 
the  East  Gate,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable locoUties  we  could  possibly 
have  selected.  It  is  now,  as  it  always 
hoe  been,  the  most  populous  thorongh- 
fkro  in  the  noigbbonrhood  of  the  city, 
and  will  for  surpass  our  old  plsoe  in 
the  focilitias  we  a>'aH  have  in  getting 
large  congregations  together.  There 
are  seven  memben  and  two  en- 
quirers," 
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3. — Visit  to  BoriEs.  Eev,  Joux  Stroxach. 
One  of  tlie  most  healthy  and  enoooroging  modes  of  spreading  the  OoBp«l 
is  that  whiob  ie  ttie  work  of  oonvorte  tlieinBelT6B.  The  new  Opening  near 
IHentsiii,  in  North  China,  was  produced  in  this  way.  And  thus  sprang 
the  commenceinent  of  this  new  station  of  the  Amoy  Mission.  A  ooaveit 
baptized  at  Hai  Chnng  could  not  rest  content  till  what  had  enlightened 
hia  mind  should  be  told  to  his  relatires  in  this  village.  The  truth  impres- 
sed both  them  and  others,  and  at  length  Mr.  Stronach  was  requested  per- 
sonally to  visit  them.  He  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  journey,  and 
of  his  work  in  one  of  his  journals,  &om  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken.  Bofiex  is  ninety  miles  from  Amoy,  in  the  interior,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  HcuB,  and  the  visit  occupied  eight  days.  Mr.  Btronaoh  thus  de- 
scribes the  mountain  scenery  of  Fokien,  and  the  s^le  of  travelling  forced 
upon  him : — 


"  On  awaking  we  found  we  were 
to  be  blessed  with  lorely  weather ; 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  scenery  of  the  defile  and  of  the 
countty  beyond  in  the  light  of  a  beauti- 
ful spring  morning.  Lofty  hills,  &f 
more  plentihilly  wooded  than  any  we 
had  hitherto  seen  during  our  journey, 
furroundod  us  on  all  sides ;  and  now 
and  then  we  had  peeps  down  piotu- 
Tosquo  and  fertile  valleys,  and  visions 
of  well-built  and  seemingly  comfort- 
able villages ;    for  whose  inhabitants 


paid  by  the  foreign  import«T,  and 
greatly  enhancing  ihe  price  to  the 
Chinese  consumer )  and  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  that  part,  at  least,  of  this  im- 
post was  expended  in  producing  this 
handsome  and  useful  structure.  After 
toiling  up  and  down  the  numberless 
ascents  and  descents  of  this  bizarre 
specimen  of  road-making,  I  invariably 
eased  the  bearers  by  walking  in 
Buch  difficult  parts  of  the  route ; 
we  reached  a  country  fertile  and  plea- 
sant enough,  bat  altogether  inforiorto 


I  could  not  but  wish,   among  other     that  we  had  just   passed   through ; 


blessings,  an  adequate  appredatio: 
the  scenery  around  them  and  above 
them.  The  road  is  well  frequented, 
but  it  is  as  rough  and  irr^i;ular  as  if  it 
wen  rarely  trod.  It  runs  up  hill  and 
down  dale  with  an  entiie  disregard  of 
the  traveller's  ease.  The  only  evidence 
that  presented  itself,  of  engineering 
Kkill,  was  ftimished  by  the  bridge 
which  spans  a  torrent  aomo  way  down 
the  defile,  and  I  foimd  that  this  was 
■quite  a  recent  erection,  and  had  been 
built  with  the  produce  of  a  tax  against 
which  our  merchants  have  in  vain 
remonslnted,  as  levied  in  violation  of 
tho  treaty,  being  additional  to  that 


nature  seeming  to  have  lavished  her 
beauties  chiefly  on  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  mountainous  defile.  Most  of 
the  remaining  road  to  Chin-cheu  was 
literally  execrable;  sometimes  cross- 
ing beds  of  streams  with  water  reach- 
ing to  Uie  knees  of  the  bearers,  some- 
times along  the  bottom  of  deep  gullies, 
with  walls  of  disintegrated  granite, 
reaching  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  on  each  side,  and  allowing  just 
room  for  the  chair  to  pass  through ; 
and  frequently  up  and  down  precipi- 
tous st^jw  rendered  slippery  by  the 
rain,  where  the  most  artful  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  tho  Coolies  was  re- 
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quiaite  to  prerent  a  foU.  Eyery  little 
while  we  met  with  stations  of  Chinese 
troopB,  the  plaBterod  wbUb  of  which  bM' 
genufihad  with  otoiTeiitioiial  repreaon- 
talioiis  of  the  &Toiirite  ChiiieM  we^ 
pons,  and  with  inscriptionB  indicating 
the  name  of  the  station  and  the  iia- 
tanoe  m  U  [one-third  of  an  English 
mile)  from  the  next  statioiis,  north 
and  sputb.  On  each  jotunoyB  the 
laboius  of  the  chair-bear«tB  an  iac 
&om  being  unintermitted.  There  are 
regular  resting  places  every  three 
miles,  where  they  take  their  usual 
m«al  of  smet  potatoes  moistened  in 
riiM'  Boup,  and  some  condimairtB ;  the 
cost  of  which  is  about  a  half-penny. 

4. — lOWtf  OF  CHIK-ChBU  and  PEEBBTTHKIAir  IflSSIOM. 

Sestiiig  in  the  towa  of  CiiiH-CasD,  lie  desciibea  the  buildings,  temples, 
and  pagodaa  o£  the  oily ;  re&rriiig  also  to  the  work  of  this  "RiigliBh  Ftes- 
bjterian  Misnon,  and  one  of  its  able  Misaioimriee,  Ifr.  Dottolas.  Both 
Hissioiie  have  met  much  perseontioii  of  the  kind  here  mentioiied. 

"At  last  we  i«acbed  the  lat^  and 
reaUy  handsome  city  of  Cnnf-CHEtr, 
tatuated  more  than  sixty  miles  from 
Amoy.  Its  walls  are  even  more  ex- 
tensive  th«i  those  of  Foochow,  the 
pRmncisI  capital,  from  which  it  b  dis- 
tant by  land  about  fiTe  days'  jour- 
ney. It  boasts  of  oeren  magnificent 
temples,  and  also  of  innnmeTttble 
small  ones,  the  deities  in  some  of 
iriiich  seem  bo  be  regarded  as  more 
inflnential  than  those  worshipped  in 
tlie  more  embitioas  binldings.  There 
are  also  large  Yamuns  [govommont 
offices)  and  examination  halls ;  and  the 
rolics  of  what  must  have  been  once  an 
elaborately  ornamented  hfohommedan 
mosque,  with  a  style  of  arebitectiire 
wholly  unlike  any  Chinese  building ; 
iriiile  tile  temple  of  ConAicius  has  Tory 
extensiTe  grounds  conneoted  with  it. 
Such  large  open  surihces,  as  well  as  Uie 
many  fields  and  gonlene   within  its 


All  along  iha  road  there  are  houses  for 
furnishing  such  meals,  in  front  or 
iJD^s  of  which  an  plaoed  rude  tables 
and  Bocrow  bettchw;  and  these  are 
<dtsn  used  by  req>eotablf -dressed  men, 
who  seem  to  be  no  better  treated  than 
the  pooreet  Coolie  who  has  cash  to 
pay  his  reckoning.  On  a  road  like 
this  there  is  a  conataott  snecession  of 
guests  at  siudLboBtelries,  asd  of  course 
the  foreig^r  in  his  se&n  ohair  (set 
down  at  the  road  aide)  comes  in  for  a. 
large  share  of  obserrntion  and  com- 
ment, and  no  one  seems  tired  of 
repeating,  orer  and  orer  agajn,  '  Ho 
e^Maks  our  language  distaactly.' 


walls,  arc  valuable  oe  Inngs  to  thiu 
immense  city.  1^  streets  are  wider 
than  usual  in  Chinese  cities,  and  aome 
(£  them  are  three  miles  in  length.  In 
one  of  the  longest,  broadest,  and  best 
looking  of  these  I  found  the  chapel  <^ 
the  English  Presbyterian  hGssitm,  and 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  my  esteemed 
friend,  the  Rev.  Cabstaibs  "DovaUiB, 
the  oldest  missionary  of  the  society 
now  in  these  parts.  To  the  readers 
of  the  '  English  Presbyterian  Mes- 
senger' his  name  is  very  familiar, 
and  he  desei-ves  to  be  still  more  ex- 
tensively known  as  a  sealous,  prudent, 
and  efficient  labourer  in  a  wide  field, 
which  he  stnvos  with  all  his  might  to 
get  cidtivated.  His  mission  has  been 
much  blessed.  In  tlte  coantay,  round 
about  Amoy,  he  and  his  brethren  have 
many  flouri^iing  chnrobee  under  their 
care.  In  Cnnf-daST,  as  dneiriMrre, 
they  hare  met  with  much  imositioa. 


Sagif  nn^^t**?  a^  their  "^^pJ  mM 
MauilUd,  disiuMitled,  utd  plimdMed, 
iy  a  aei  ot  rnffiaiMi  pretonding  to  b* 
f'Jieu,  hattrridantky nadet  thewdera 
of  ose  of  the  litenti  vho  wu  aaan 
wpmntending  and  eucouragmg  their 
wtn^ae.  Of  COVI90  the  authoritiea 
vere  a{ipealed  to,  and  our  oonsul,  Mr. 
!i*u)ho«,  Buoceeded  ia  getting  titam  to 
Moe  pronhmittiom  fwbiddiDg  suoh 
UtIc««  imoeediiige,  and  aaeertiiig  the 
piifvut  right  of  foreignerB  to  hire 
building  for  the  pnaching  of  the  Oos- 
fi'  But  the  just  demAnd»for  iveti- 
IiU:un  of  property  lost  to  the  extent  of 
JIH  haye  uot  yet  been  oomidied  with. 

"Theoity  ie  &11  of  inhabitants  of 
^  TuDkei  fi«m  the  Tma  Sze  or  LL.B. 
^  hu  obteihed  his  high  degree 
^er  competition  in  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  to  the  as  yet  unsucceetifiil 
Iwt  well-educated  competitor  for  the 
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fbfeign  goods  to  t 
or  mechanio.  Then  is  &  gmtml  air 
of  rMpectability  and  mTilira^om  about 
the  plaee  trhicih  eontnalamaiAiaTour- 
ably  irith  the  aapect  ctf  oar  sea-boani 
emponum,  Amoy.  Andfor  manyrea- 


tbut 


society,  entranoe,  at  no  distant  day, 
into  each  an  adminble  field  <d  labour. 
W«ro  the  Qeapd  to  hava  suooora 
aoKmg  the  Dumaroiu  literati  of  this 
taif,  an  immaoBe  inflnenoa  for  good 
mi^t  be  exeatad  orer  a'  lacge  portion 
of  thia  pt'orinoe.  When  Mm  present 
oppoailion  haa  apant  iteelf,  and  the 
troublea  it  has  led  to  are  bieugfat  to  a. 
satii&ctory  tonninstion.,  I  do  think 
WB  shoold  make  the  attempt  to  hire  a 
(diapal  and  aet  our  uaual  agency  to 


a.— IIAPTISII  OF  TwXKn  COKVEBTS  AT  UOPIEN. 

Ur-  Stromtch  found  Bopien  in  a  retired  valleyi  contaioing  oltogetbor  a 
ibaiuand  eoula.  After  a  warm  diacuBsion  with  one  of  tha  aoholais  of  the 
^we,  who  vM  greatly  opposed  to  the  i^iiead  of  the  "  fi^e^  leligioi^" 
In  examined  the  Tarious  candidates,  and  thus  deaoribes  tbeir  reeeptien 
irto  the  Christian  Church  :— 

"At  about  a  mik's  diatance  we 
l^^'hed  the  village  of  Bopen,  which 
u  sihuted  ia  a.  YaUay  between  this 
Kutban  bill  aud  a  y«t  higher  one 
failed  "the  Gwat  Mother,"  which  is 
yisiiile  &Mn  Cbin-Cheu.  The  valley 
'^  About  a  mile  long  and  two-thiidu  of 
^ifile  broad,  and  it  haa  a  watercourse 
*itti  a  fotdable  brook  of  about  twenty 
t^  in  breadth  ia  the  middle.  Theio 
Me  four  villages  in  the  valley  beaidee 
"opea,  and  their  united  populstton 
^  ummnt  to  about  1,000  aouls; 
^^  not  tu  oS  then  are  other  vil- 
'*SH  which  may  contain  firom  tbteo 
'ofoui  thousand  inhabitauta.  Tillmv 
'^  the  soil,  they  aiQ  far  from  wealth}' ; 


but  then  is  do  need.fer  ».  peor-rato ; 
ealf-aupport  is  the  rule,  with  vary  few 
exceptions.  Tho  whole  nqiect  of  the 
valley  is  peaceful  and  sequeetared.  Wo 
seemed,  when  approaching  it,  to  be 
loariug  the  outer  woild.  and  to  be  on- 
tering  on  a  qwt  where  all  nature  was 
hushed  in  ropoee.  Wo  aoon  found  we 
were  anxiously  expeoted.  The  door- 
ways were  occupied  by.  men,  women, 
andohildren,  all  on  the  outlook  for  the 
forei^i  miauonvy. 

"The  head  man  of  the  village,  a 
venerable-looking  man  of  seveBty-firo 
years  of  age.  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
of  our  oonvarta;  and  wo  trust  his  in- 
fluMtce  will  be  e£Ebctual  in  waiding  off 
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injaries  BO  frequently  attempted  by 
lieathaa  vilUgen  apoa  the  person  and 
property  of  Chrifltiane.  The  queatiou 
now  to  be  decided  was,  how  many  were 
regained  as  fit  for  baptism;  andl  con- 
aultodthenativehelpersoa  thesubject, 
SB  tbey  had  been  for  nearly  a  year  on 
Uie  apot,  and  bad  abundant  opportuni- 
tiea  of  diocoTeiing  not  only  the  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  each  con- 
vert poseewed,  bat  the  extent  to  which 
his  character  had  been,  affected  by  that 
knowledge.  All  the  couTerte  hod  been 
not  only  constantly  instructed,  but 
carefully  catechized  and  examined. 
There  were  thirty-four  or  thirty-five 
who  regularly  attended  Divine  Service ; 
others'who  hod  done  so  as  regularly  had 
'di«d  in  the  faith.'  Twenty  pereons 
were  selected  bom  the  rest  as  fit  for 
admission  into  the  Church.  Their  an- 
swers to  the  queatione  I  put  to  them 


were  satisbctory,  and  manifested  tho 
fervour  with  which  they  bslieccd  the 
dootrinoa  of  '  the  common  salvation.' 
On  tho  morning  of  Sunday,  the  17th 
March,  preparatory  to  the  Baptismal 
service,  I  preached  from  several  verses 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Itt  Corinthians. 
I  then  put  the  usual  questions  to  each. 
convert,  and  each  iu  aoccession  made 
a.  solemn  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
of  hatred  to  idolatry,  and  of  determi- 
nation to  '  walk  worthy  of  God  to  all 
pleasing.'  Thirteen  men  and  seven 
women  were  then  baptieod  in  the  name 
of  the  blessed  Trinity.  Hany  of  the 
villagere  who  had  not  hitherto  attended 
our  services  were  present  on  this  occa- 
SLOD.  After  sermon,  in  the  afternoon, 
I  baptized  three  cbildi-en  belonging  to 
the  convertd,  and  administered  the 
Communion. 


6.— SfiCOND  ViBIT.      SfBEAS  OF  THE  TRUTH,      OCT.  8,  1867. 

"  On  the  Sth  of  September  I  started  on  my  thii'd  trip,  and  after  three  daya' 
travelling,  by  sedan  chair,  as  usual,  I  reached  the  station,  and  found  it  as 
flourishing  aa  I  hoped  for.  A  man  and  his  wife,  along  with  the  wife  of  one  of 
those  pieriously  baptized,  were,  after  careful  examination,  selected  aa  fit  for 
baptism ;  and  they  were  received  into  the  Church  on  Sunday,  the  Sth  September. 
After  the  tegular  services  were  over,  I  went  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  had 
an  hoar's  interview  with  ite  inhabitante,  assembled  on  a  beauti&l  grase  plot 
under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  luxuriant  and  wide-spreading  banyan  trees. 
Though  none  of  them  would  attend  the  chapel  close  at  hand,  they  listened  very 
attentively  both  to  myself  and  to  an  enquirer  from  a  village  four  miles  off,  who 
proved  by  the  loving  spirit,  zeal  and  power  of  argument  displayed  in  his  address, 
that  hie  mind  had  token  firm  hold  of  the  truth  he  had  heanl  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath.  On  this,  as  on  previoos  Snndaya,  there  were  present  at  tho  morning 
and  afternoon  services  a  man  and  his  wife  who  came,  not  only  on  their  own 
account  to  worship  Qod,  bat  also  to  solicit  the  converts  to  "come  over  and 
help  "  them,  and  their  fellow-townsmen  belonging  to  a  seaport,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000  inhabitante,  situated  about  six  miles  off,  called  Lombang,  where 
they  maintained  there  were  many  who  longed  for  Christian  instruction,  and 
were  prepared  to  aceonunodate  a  legfular  congregatdon  and  preacher.  This 
couple  had  heard  the  Gospel  both  in  our  chapels  in  Amoy  and  elsewhere,  and 
declared  they  had  renounced  idolatry,  and  that  others  were  also  prepared  to 
take  this  atop.  They  were  so  argent  in  their  request,  that  we  all  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  attempt  compliance  with  it ;  so  we  instructed  the  chief 
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utkTe  assiaUnt  to  riait  the  town,  and  report  tte  real  utute  of  matteta  na  soon 
88  possible.  Z  left  the  church  members  in  the  onjoyiuont  of  much  Chrietiua 
peace,  which  I  hope  will  long  continue  to  be  vouchsafed  to  them." 

7. — Akotiieb  Station  opened  at  Tio  Cu'iiir. 


"  I  Iiava  oow  to  mention  the  opening 
of  a  new  etatian  at  a  village  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Amoj,  situated  in  the 
large  district  of  Uahaug.  The  village 
ia  called  Tio  Ch'hu,  contaiuu  about 
I,00O  inhabitants,  and  in  sutrounded 
by  villagcB  with  a  population  of  ten 
times  that  number.  It  is  the  native 
pUee  of  a  convert  called  Thai,  who 
was  a  student  in  Mr.  Lea's  ti'aining 
institution,  then  a  prcuchor,  and  after- 
wards for  many  a  year  a  colporteur  of 
the  Bible  Soeietj-.  Ho  was  all  along 
very  intent  on  the  salvation  of  bis  oivn 
people ;  at  last  a  farothor  of  his  gave 
signs  of  conversion,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  others,  till  finallj-  upwards 
of  a  dozen  assembled  for  Divine  Ser- 
vice. Four  of  those  converts,  on  one 
occasion,  cams  to  Amoy  on  pwpose  to 
be  examined  at  our  weekly  enquiry 
meeting  in  Thai  Hat  Chapel,  and  they 
gave  great  satisfaction  both  as  to  know- 
lege  and  piety.  AftoT  several  months' 
trial,  and  finiliiig  Qiey  continued 
stead&st,  and  had  been  the  means  of 
awakening  others,  I  thought  it  only 
right  to  do  what  I  could  in  order  to 
famish  them  with  the  means  of  grace, 
BO  I  engaged  Thai,  at  my  own  ok- 
pense,  at  a  salary  of  six  and  a-hulf 


dollars  a  month,  rented  a  chapel,  pay- 
ing on  that  account  and  for  the  pur- 
chase of  seats  and  tables,  &c.,  fourteen 
dollars.  Some  of  this  expense  entci:^ 
into  OUT  accounts,  and  I  propose  to 
bear  the  whole  outlay,  which  may 
amount  to  100  dollars  a  year.  I  have 
visited  the  station  twice,  and  found 
the  seventeen  converts  living  in  great 
harmony,  and  meeting  regularly  for 
prayer  every  evening  in  the  house  of 
Thai's  brother.  This  being  felt  to  be 
too  small,  they  have  subseiibed  funds 
fbr  building  a  larger  room  ;  one  man 
furnishes  the  ground,  and  othera  Bt« 
to  give  their  labour.  I  baptized  ths 
first-mentioned  four  enquirers  on  1st 
Septcmbor,  and  the  other  four  on  Utb 
October,  and  there  aro  seven  appli- 
cants for  baptism ;  the  sincerity  of 
all  being  put  beyond  question,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  opposition  and  persecu- 
tion they  endure ;  nor  can  I  eonceiv* 
of  any  woiidly  motive  which  would 
lead  them  to  embrace  a  religion  in- 
volving so  much  hatred  and  obloquy 
on  the  port  of  their  neighbours.  I 
hope  now  and  again  to  be  ablo  to 
report  favourably  of  this  promiung. 
new  station." 


v.— MADAGASCAE.— THE  CHILDREN'S  CHURCH. 
One  of  the  Mehobiai.  Chcboszs  to  be  erected  in  tbe  capital  was  subscribed' 
for  b;  tlie  children  of  the  Society.  It  is  to  be  erected  at  the  north  end  of 
the  ci^,  on  the  ridge  of  Pasatohitra..  Here,  in  the  second  great  perse* 
cution,  in  Febniaiy,  1849,  four  Christian  nobles,  including  a  lady,  wei» 
burned  alive  ;  and  the  bodies  of  fbnrteen  othera,  who  had  been  hurled 
over  the  lof^  precipice,  at  AupAUA&nrAiTA,  were  also  oonsumed.  In 
di^^g  the  foundationg  of  the  church,  Mr.  Camxboit  thus  desoribea  the 
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finding  of  tlie  Abhbs  of  one  of  these  fiuthful  martjn.    The  l«tt«r  ia  dated 
July  80,  1867. 


"  It  vill  be  interesting  to  Ur.  EUis 
and  the  directora  to  know  that  in  dig- 
ging oat  tiia  ground  for  the  foundation 
we  croaaed  the  very  spot  where  Uie 
wonuui  was  burnt  iriio  gave  birth  to  a 
child  in  the  flames.  Xhere  was  some 
doubt  ae  to  the  precise  spot  where  ihe 
suffered.  When  we  began  to  dig,  one 
of  the  men  who  lired  net  far  from  the 
place,  affirmed  tlut  the  spot  was  quite 
near  to  where  they  were  then  digging ; 
and  in  an  hour  or  eo,  and  soar  tlie 
spot  indicated,  we  dug  up,  within  the 
qtace  of  a  yard  or  two,  undoubted 
memorials  of  that  affecting  eceno,  con- 
nsting  of  charcoal  and  ashee,  known 
by  the  natives  as  belonging  to  the 
dried  shrub  which  was  then  heaped 
around  the  martyr.  And  one  dis- 
ooTsnd  among  the  nshes  part  of  a 
hntnan  bono  belonging  to  the  shoulder. 


which  the  natives  aJso  considered  as 
pai-t  of  iter  remains.  Without  any 
special  intention  on  our  part,  the  Fibst 
Stoke  op  ths  CimjtBnr's  Ukilo- 
KLAL  Church  was  Laid  ekacttbt 
rNDER  THIS  Spot,  at  the  scrath-wevt 
comer  of  tlie  diurch.  The  spot  may 
bo  Tory  appropriately  indicated  to 
future  generations  by  a  croea  cat  in  a 
corner-stone  Hdjoining. 

"  The  Funivohitra  church,  from  til* 
increased  height  of  the  walls,  and  frou 
ite  Dommanding  position,  will  be  a 
striking  object  at  Antananarivo.  Vko 
native  Christians  have  begun  to  bniU 
a  school-house  in  the  immediate  neigfa- 
bourhood,  and  thete  is  little  doubt  that 
by  the  time  the  church  is  finished,  a 
respectable  congregation  will  be  ready 
to  oocupy  it." 


YI.— SOUTH  AFRICA.    POBT  ELIZABETH. 

Port  Elizabeth  is  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  eastern  divUious  in  the  Cape  Colmy. 

It  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  Alcoa  BAY,andhasfarmsDf  ^sars  been  a  flourishing 

Eirt  and  place  of  trade  for  all  the  eastern  diatricta.  It  tt.i^  founded  in  1822  ;  and,  as  the 
y  proTod  of  increasitig  iniportajice,  it  (p-ew  in  siie  and  value,  and  the  iimnber  of  its 
inhabitonts  steadily  increased.  It  contains  1,000  CuTopesiiB,  of  whom  many  are  Irish 
Catholics  ;  and  the  militarj-  and  commi^sjiriat  eataldiithmcnU  arc  large.  It  contains  also 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Churches,  The  London  JOssionary  Booiety  has 
no  English  congregation,  but  there  are  two  Native  Churcbss  under  charge  of  the  Kev.  A. 
RoBSOK  and  the  Rot.  K.  Edwarob.  Hoth  these  brethren  have  been  missiooarieii  of  the 
Society  since  1823.  Our  lost  ItKroBT  contains  striking  illustrations  of  tlie  usefnloees  of 
the  Mission  among  the  Kalllr  an4  Fingoe  tribes. 


—Visit  to  NAW.iOA.    Eev.  A.  Eob.ion,  Sept.  3,  ISfiT. 


' '  On  the  second  week  of  hist  month 
I  visited  the  out  station  at  Nawaga, 
and  spent  five  days  there  and  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
people,  and  proofs  of  their  attachment. 
Though  glad  to  »eo  tho  rain  falling 
on  the  Sabbath,  yet  I  feared  the  at- 
tmdance  on  Divine  service  would  be 
affected    thereby,    os   many    of    tho 


people  roaide  at  a  distance ;  but  I  was 
happily  disappointed.  Some  came  OH 
foot  upwards  of  ten  miles,  notwith- 
standing the  rain,  and  I  had  a  vety 
good  congregation,  and  there  were 
foi-ty-fivo  at  tho'  communion.  It  waa 
a  refreshing  season  to  the  mind  and 
heart,  and,  I  have  been  informed,  fol- 
lowed  with    sptritoal  benefit  to  tto 
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people.  The  groiisd  was  too  hard  for 
c-jltuie  wben  I  went  there,  and  too 
wet  -when  I  left.  The  dronght  has 
greatly  imporerislied  the  people.  Many 
of  them  were  extremely  meagre  owing 
to  the  ECBrdty  <tf  pn>Tiin<m,  and  &  fever 


good  to  meet  them.  There  are  many 
drawbackB  in  ibia  colony  owing  to 
disease  among  animale,  ee  also  to 
drought  and  iusccta.  ^e  people  at 
Nawogu  hayo  lort  many  of  their  cattle 
by  eicknefls,  and  nil  their  horsee,  and 


induced  thereby.    Theyheorthe'Waid      my  horse  that  I  i^hiefly  kept  f<>r  tho 
Tory  gladly,  and  it  floes  one'R  heart      ont  stations  has  died." 


•i.— Addiu:s3  from  tiie  CiiiLnnEx. 

' '  On  Chridtmas-day  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  l^beon  and  myself  were  unexpectedly 
called  to  meet  the  children  of  the  day-school,  who  w^ted  for  us  at  the  gate  in 
fi-ont  of  the  hou?e.  The  teacher,  on  aMellent  young  man,  one  of  my  spiritual 
ioL8,  who  had  been  ten  years  and  a  half  a  servant  in  my  family,  was  with  them 
a:  thoir  head.  Thoy  were  all  clod  in  their  bost  attii'o.  One  of  them  read  very 
distinctly  the  following  oddreee : — 

"  '  Berd.  and  Dear  SiT,-~With  thankfulness  to  God  who  has  spared  us  all  to 
aoe  each  other  on  this  Chiistmas,  we  all  wish  you,  our  fathor,  and  our  honourable 
mother,  Urs.  Bobson,  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  now  year.  Wo  wish  that 
botli  of  you  may  be  spared  to  see  another  and  many  more ;  but  if  not,  wo  hope 
to  see  you  in  a  hotter  Ixmd  far  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb.  It  is 
there,  it  is  there,  it  is  there,  wc  shall  never  part.  We  wish  that  you  may  be  a. 
blemng  to  as,  and  our  fellow  men.'  They  then  sung  tho  good  national  anthem, 
Qod  save  the  Qneen. 

"  I  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  Europeans,  that  have  seen  our  congregation  on 
the  Sabbath  evening,  that  if  I  could  put  it  down  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  it 
would  be  the  beet  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Society  that  cvei'  was  made  there. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  children  as  tbey  appeared  at  my  door  on  Cfaristnuu 
morning.     Tho  whole  neighbourhood  was  delighted  with  them." 

3. — PROOEESfl  OF  THE  Church.    Nov.  10,  ISU". 


"  The  ajmiversniy  of  this  Church 
and  congregation  took  place  en  the 
1 1th  instant,  when  the  Bsvdfi.  Edwards, 
JIackintoeh,  Merringtou,  and  Paterson, 
addressed  tho  meeting,  which  was  a 
very  interesting,  and  I  trust,  a  bene- 
ficial one.  The  brethren  considered 
the  income  of  the  past  year,  notwith- 
staading  the  prevalence  of  sickness, 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  the  lowness  of 
wages,  and  the  deamess  of  provisionfl, 
asgood;  and,at  the  same  time  saw  the 
necessity  of  my  salary  being  supple- 
ments by  the  Society.  I  should  be 
most  thuikful  if  tho  pec^ile  could  de- 
fray all  expenaes  of  tJie  Stoticm  with- 


out drawing  aught  on  the  Society's 
funds,  and  I  hope  the  time  may  come. 
"Our  bell,  by  accident,  fell  and 
broke,  during  this  year;  and  the  people 
collected  among  themselves  sufficient 
to  purchaeo  a  new  one,  and  one  of  tho 
membore  hung  it  gratia.  There  was 
also  a  collection  for  the  Evongehcal 
Voluntary  Union.  Tou  will  looeive 
the  accounts  enclosed  in  this.  The 
greatest  economy  is  used  in  every  thing 
that  might  incur  incidental  expenses. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  adminis- 
tered tho  ordinonoe  of  baptism  to 
eleven  adults,  and  received  twanliy- 
one    persons   into  the  Ohurch,  after 
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could  be  extended  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance. I  like  a  waking  Chuich;  it 
tenda  to  spiiitual  healtbfulneiM. 

"  Our  BubscriptionB  are  collected 
moDthl}',  and  the  collector  meet  the 
first  Uondaj  in  the  montt.  The  evil 
with  Uiem  is  deferring  fine  work  to 
the  last.  Could  ve  teach  them,  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  much  more 
might  be  done." 
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luring  been  long  candidates.    ^Ve  are 

desirous  of  being  satisfied  that  the 
persouB  admitted  ore  the  subjects  of 
vital  piety.  A  crodiblo  profession  must 
be  attested  by  consistent  deportment. 
There  ore  still  a  number  of  enquirora, 
and  some  of  these  have  been  so  for 

"  We  have  three  out-stutions  whore 
much  good  has  been  done.  Had  we 
the  power  of  locomotion,  our  influence 


Vn.— OUK  SPECIAL  FUND. 
'Sum  friendB  of  the  Society  win  be  gratified  to  learn  that  our  special  efforts 
to  pay  off  tbe  debt  of  the  Society,  and  to  incresae  its  permaiieiit  income, 
still  continne  to  proBper.  In  addition  to  the  donations  contained  in  the 
following  list,  we  have  received  many  onoouiaging  aaeurances  of  sympathy 
and  support ;  and  the  ^Directors  are  pleased  to  find  that  throughout  the 
ooanttj  there  ate  indications  of  a  revived  interest  in  the  great  work  of 
Evangelising  the  heathen,  and  of  an  increased  attachment  fo  the 
Society,  Our  excellent  ftiend,  John  CfKLUTE,  Esq.,  who  has  ibr  many 
years  euhecribed  £100  per  annum,  has  this  year  dovbUd  his  subsoription. 
The  MiBSXs  Eleakob  and  Maey  Ass  Baxter,  in  addition  to  their  mu- 
nificent donation  of  £500,  have  respectively  increased  their  subscriptions 
from  £75  to  £100 ;  Fatkick  Watson,  Esq.,  from  £1S  to  £90 ;  and  many 
others  of  a  smaller  amount. 

Ihe  liet  of  gifts  and  promises  now  stands  as  fallows : — 

Special  Dokatioss  towabds  the  Fund  of  £25,000. 


Henry  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Tas- 
mania .        .        .        .10 

O.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  U.F.  .  10 

J.  B.  Mills,  Esq.,  U:.P. 

J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq. 

E.  Baxter,  Esq. 

The  Kisses  Eleanor  and 
Utuy  Ann  Baxter  500 

C.  Jupe,  Esq.,  and  the 
Churches  of  Wilts  and 
Somerset       .        ,        ,  lOQO 

Manchester  Auxiliary      .  2-100 

Jdm  Croseley,  Esq.,  as 
Trustee  of  the  Inte  D. 
Camley,  Esq.       .        .    SOO 


D.  Baton,  Esq. 
W.  Toungman,  Esq. 
Walter  liiUigan,  Esq. 
S.  Marling,  Esq. 
T.  B.  Hill,  Esq. 
F.  W.  Cobb,  Esq.     . 
Dowager  Lady  Buxton 
J.  Banks,  Esq. 
Joaiah  Evans,  Esq.  . 
Isaac  Perry,  Esq.     . 
Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 
T.  Coote,  Esq. 
Henry  Eutt,  Esq.    . 
An  Old  Friend 


».  d. 
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An  Old  UissioDary 

.      50 

0 

0 

Jamos  Townley,  Esq . 

20    b 

0 

a  Saddington.  Esq. 

.      50 

0 

0 

CofcJ«(rr.-Idon     Walk 

Lud». 

Chapel  .... 

IT  10 

2 

J.  Whitley,  E«q.  , 
£diraTd    Baiii«B,    Esq 
M.P.  . 

.      M 

0 

0 

T.    Wiadeatt.    Esq.,  and 
Misa  Windeatt      . 

20    0 

0 

.     100 

0 

0 

J.  Harvey,  Esq.       .        , 

10  10 

0 

J.  Jowitt.  Esq.      . 

100 

0 

0 

B«T.  3.  Haydeti 

10  10 

0 

J".  Bamea.  Esq.    . 

dO 

0 

0 

KeT.  J.  Straiten 

10  10 

0 

E.  Bri^a,  Esq.      . 

.      50 

0 

0 

E.  Dawson,  Eeq.      . 

10    0 

0 

A  Friend       . 

00 

0 

0 

Dr.  W.  Cooke  . 

10    0 

0 

Ditto    . 

50 

0 

0 

A  Friend,  per  Eev.  J.  0. 

W.  J.  Binder,  Esq. 

U 

0 

0 

Wbitehouse  , 
C.  Boberts,  Esq.       . 

10    0 
10    0 

0 
0 

D.^. 

J.  Woolflton,  Esq.     . 

10    0 

0 

Jo^bua  Donston,  Esq. 

100 

0 

0 

Misa  Denaton 

100 
50 

0 
0 

0 
0 

:     £1 

).494    0 

2 

CharloB  Denaton,  Esq. 

A  Priond  in  Edinbnrgt 

30 

0 

0 

SPEOXL  SUBSCRIFTIONe. 

C.  H.  Gatty,  Esq.     . 

25 

0 

0 

Taviardt  an  Inerttued  Income. 

W.  M.  Nowton.  Esq 

25 

0 

0 

J.    Alexander,    Esq.,  {for 

A  Deceased  Frionc 

pe 

five  years)     . 

100    0 

0 

C.  Jape,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

G.  Leeman,  Esq.,   M.P. 

Mrs.  N.  Griffin 

25 

0 

0 

(the  same)    . 

100    0 

0 

A.  Hubbard.  Esq. 
-George  Pulmer,  Esq 

25 
.    25 

0 
0 

0 
0 

B.  W.  Smith,  Esq.   (for 

100    0 

0 

■Ok.  Byles 

20 

0 

0 

five  years)     . 

50    0 

0 

H.  W.  Daviaon,  Esq 

20 

0 

0 

£350    0 

0 

Edvard  Cook,  Esq. 

20 

0 

0 

Vin.— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Departdhe  of  the  Eev.  S.  OnoAN.— The  serero  illneaa  of  Mrs.  Organ, 
-whose  death  soon  after  leaving  Egypt,  on  her  way  to  England,  was  announced 
in  the  December  Chboniole,  rendered  it  necessary  that  Mr.  Organ  shoxtld 
accompany  her.  AAer  a  abort  stay  in  this  country,  he  left  London  on  tie  8th 
January,  to  proceed  by  the  moil  st«anier  to  Madras,  where  he  will'rcsnme  his 
l:ibours,  so  poinfUly  interrupted. 

2.  AHaivAi.  OF  MiasiojJAiiiEa  ix  England. — The  Eev,  E.  E.  W.  Kkause, 
find  Mrs.  Kracse,  whose  health  had  been  greatly  impaired  during  their  Iniit 
j-esidenco  in  Barotcnga,  arrived  in  London  with  their  family  on  the  1  Ith  January. 
Jtofore  leaving  the  Island,  Mr.  KitArsE  was  allowed  to  welcome  his  HiicceBsor — 
the  Bov.  J.  Crauiers.  A  most  important  Committee  Meeting  was  held,  in 
which,  all  the  Mismonaries  of  the  Hervoy  group  were  able  to  arrange  many 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest  to  their  Churches  and  their  general  work. 
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IX.— HEW  TEAR'S  SACEAKENXAl  OFTEEING  TO  "WIDOW'S 
FUND. 


Boni]^^   Bnhc«Lla  i:iiiT>rl 


siiSX- 


Ul^  WjcDmlB;  Trfnlly  CJdl»d 


AbH^cldj  T«bTni4cU  Ctw^ 


CHMWCIXOr  tSX-I/acVOS  laUIOBA&T  bocixtt. 


x-coMimsuma's. 

Avin  IS/A  i>e«nn(#r.  1807,  <o  ISIA  Ja/mary,  1863. 


T.J.Wa*il.B^„U,.pi... 


'■^  Jibq  Lets,  bq. -  B 


/Virj^fifrv.  SfHofflrr-l  Q» 


/Wy.     CfaftrlH*  Jnpv,  l«q„  tf 
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Skiffi.ld  Auiilian.    Ok  M 


Wrtt  Cwv.   0.  Hbhqo,  Eh 


!■  THE  LONDON  KISSIOKA.HT   SOCIETT. 
tlx  lal>  John  L»k<,  l!a|.. . . 


n't^BFQk.awBriiUI.  Mr. 


v.Eme>MAiixiHi''y. 


MaSM.    For  1I>Ut>  Tnrhrr, 


It  it  rcqtusUd  Ihat  all  rtriiiltatKU  of  Contribution  be  madt  to  tkt  "Rev.  SobEri 

Robinson,  Homt  Seerttary,  Miftvni  Home,  BJomfitld  Street,  London, E.C. 


rTMOHM'  iim,  rsuienT  laxe,  Lnmox. 
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HISSIONAET    CHRONICLE. 


HAHCH,   1868. 


^tti^ome  to  t^e  Bean  of  Cantn&nrs. 

Two  remarkable  [Upers  have  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Alford,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Christian 
TTnioo.  One,  on  Couacience,  in  "Good  Words"  for  the  month  of 
January,  the  other  in  the  "Contemporary  Reviev"  for  February. 
In  the  latter  he  treats  at  considerable  length,  the  Union  of  Chritltn- 
dom  in  itt  Home  Agpeeta.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
articla  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  reading  it,  we  may 
state  that  he  first  asks  the  question,  "What  is  Christendom  1"  "la 
Christendom  the  agglomeration  of  Episcopal  Churches  throughout  tha 
vorld,  or  do  its  limits  extend  further  1 "  That  it  is  confined  to  Episcopa- 
lian communions  he  treats  as  a  notioa  which,  though  it  may  be  theoreti- 
cally put  forth  by  some,  is  serioiisly  maintained  by  none  ;  for  he  says, 
"  We  suppose  that  the  man  ishardly  to  be  found  who  would  seriously 
maintain  that  a  mode  of  Church  government  is  an  essential  to  Salvation." 
"  Tliere  is  an  immense  difi'erence  between  what  a  man  inflexibly  main- 
tains as  his  theoiy  and  that  to  which  ho  is  driven  in  his  serious  momenta, 
when  his  heart'  is  laid  open,  and  truth  looks  in  upon  him  with  her 
irresistible  power."  Nor  will  the  Dean  allow  traditional  belid  and  the 
laws  and  canons  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  to  decide  the  matter. 
He  cannot  concede  any  right  on  the  ground  of  either  traditional 
belief  or  common  practice  to  enforce  Episcopal  government  as  an 
essential  requisite.  To  fall  back  upon  the  canons,  now,  which  ho 
describes  aa  a  pidantic  method — recourse  being  had  to  rules  enacted  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  time 
now  present, — is  "  to  be  unwise,  not  understanding  what  the  will  of  the 
Lord  is — conduct  of  the  very  essence  of  pedautry,  and  that  of  the  w<mt 
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kiud,"     "  The  canon  law  does  by  no  meaoB  rqiresent  tlie  collective  public 
opinion  of  Christian  churchmen." 

The  author  prooeeda  to  dwell  upon  the  fkct  that  there  is  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  NonoonforuiBt  bodies  divided  from  the  Church  of  England 
"  by  the  merest  possible  partition,  aji  far  aa  theological  doctrine  in  con- 
oemed."  How  ara  they  to  be  treated!  Wh^t  union  can  exiat  with 
them  i     What  intercommunion  can  be  held  between  the  two  parties  1 

"  It  is  plain  that  intercomm union  will  be  rather  an  accident,  than  tfao 
substance  of  the  nnion  of  which  we  are  treating.  If  any  sach  formal  act 
b  to  be  set  up  oa  that  without  which  union  is  not,  and  that  on  which 
union  follows,  as  matter  of  course,  we  shall  have  made  the  same  double 
mistake.  A  formal  recognition  may  be  inadmissible,  in  coses  where 
union  may  be  easy  and  obvious  ;  a  formal  recognition  may  be,  from  cou- 
curreut  circumstances,  easy  and  apparently  satisfactory,  and  yet  no  true 
tmion  may  follow.  These  considerations  lead  up  to  the  inference  that 
the  nnion  of  which  'we  are  in  search  will  consist  not  so  much  in  outward 
acts,  as  in  the  state  of  feeling  and  temper  of  Christian  bodies  one  towards 
another.  It  will  then  hate  begun  to  set  in  here  in  England,  when  all 
disparaging  thoughts  of  a  man,  in  consequence  of  his  religious  denomina- 
tional position,  shall  have  ceased ;  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  treut 
the  fact  of  a  man's  being  an  Independent  or  a  Wesleyan  as  no  reason  for 
distrostiug  him,  or  shunning  his  company ;  when  the  Dissenter,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  have  forborne  railing  at  us,  by  reason  of  the  apparent 
ground  of  vantage  which  we  possess,  in  being  the  Established  Church  of 
the  nation,  and  shall  snrcc^e  from  his  endeavours  to  misrepresent  and 
subvert  na," 

The  Dean  touches  upon  what  he  considers  as  two  symbolio  acts. 

"  But,  though  tn'er-communion  may  be  out  of  the  question,  might  not 
the  highest  of  Christian  ordinances  be  so  administered  by  the  abstention 
of  each  body  from  the  use  of  its  own  liturgical  forms,  as  to  include 
all  who  interpret  the  command  of  our  Lord  as  the  institution  of  an  . 
ordinance  at  alll  Suppose,  at  aQ  events,  that  tho  commemorative 
portion  of  that  ordinance  were  shared  by  an  assembly  of  various 
denominations  of  Christians,  the  only  words  heard  being  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  its  institution,  and  then  bread  and  wine  being  administered 
in  silence.  It  would  be  matter  of  further  inquiry,  whether  onder  any, 
and  if  so,  then  under  what  circumstances,  the  pulpits  of  one  Christian 
body  should  be  opened  to  teaoheis  of  another.  It  is  obvious  that  sudi 
liberty,  though  it  may  seem  a  legitimate  corollary  from  what  has  gone 
before^  would  require  the  most  jealous  guarding  and  watching.  It 
must  be  strictly  confined  to  its  exceptional  character,  and  never  allowed 
to  become  customary,  nor,  of  course,  in  any  case,  to  extend  beyond 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit.  In  the  Church  of  England,  the  morning 
sermon  is  so  strictly  bound  into  the  Liturgy,  as  to  form  part  of  the 
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aomniuaioa  offioa.  For  tbiB  rrasoii,  erea  were  the  above-mentioned 
licnnae  given,  the  morning  ihould  be  exempted,  and  reserved,  without 
exception,  for  her  own  ordained  ministers.  It  viU  ariae  to  every 
mind,  bnt  ja  ncceasary  to  be  stated,  as  supplementary  to  any  Bucli 
proposal,  tbat  for  any  case,  as  it  arises,  special  license,  pro  Mc  vice, 
should  be  reqoired  from  the  bishop  of  the  dioceae,  with  whom  it  would 
.  rart,  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  proofs  of  soundness  in  doctrine,  and 
such  undertaking  to  respect  the  differences  between  the  cborcbes,  an 
he  might  think  sEcessaiy  or  expedient." 

This  admirable  article  we  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest  and 
sympathy.  The  spirit  of  it  throughuut  is  Ohristiau  ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  reasoning  commends  itself  to  our  judgment.  We  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  tbu  Dean  can  make  go:)d  his  ground,  as  a  Churchman, 
in  what  be  says  about  Episcopacy.  Perhaps  few  would  maintain  in  the 
abstract  that  Episcopacy  is  essential ;  but— according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Cbtirch  of  England,  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  the  canons  which 
iiave  not  beea  repealed,  and  which  on  this  subject  are  explicit, — Episco- 
pacy is,  beyond  all  doubt,  practically  regarded  m  essential  to  a  lawful 
Church.  Those  who  contenil  for  the  "  hai-d  canonical  view,"  which  he 
treats  with  contempt,  have,  after  all,  a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves, 
in  the  way  both  of  law  and  logic ;  and  he  would  find  it  ha.rd  work  to 
despoil  them  of  the  armour  wherein  they  trust,  so  long  as  the  Established 
Church  remains  what  It  is.  In  this  respect^  we  apprehend  the  present 
Dean  of  Canterbury  resembles  one  of  bis  illusLrious  predecessoia,  Dr. 
TillotaoD,  who,  when  certain  objections  were  made  to  what  he  proposed, 
replied,  "  Charity  is  above  rubrics."  We  will  not  quarrel  with  Dr.  Alford 
for  placing  Catholicity  above  canons. 

Out  own  firm  conviction  b  that  the  centre  of  union  and  the  basis 
of  Christendom  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  conooa  or  formularies 
whatever,  not  in  any  kind  of  Church  government,  nor  even  in  any 
theological  ci-eetls  or  ritiiiil ;  bat  in  the  common  belief  which  all  true 
Christians  have  in  the  Lord  Jeius  Christ, — that  Divine  Peraon  who 
redeems  our  soula,  and  who,  therefore,  Himself  must  be  the  secret  of 
all  fellowship  and  sympathy  amongst  those  who  rojoice  in  His  I'cdemp- 
tiun.  And  that  being  the  case,  there  must  necessarily  now  exist 
a  spiritnal  union  between  all  believera  in  Christ  Whether  made 
visible  or  not,  whether  admitted  or  denied,  there  U  U—&  reality  in  the 
sight  of  Qod,  a  reality  in  the  hcarta  of  good  men.  Holding  tliis 
position  most  firmly,  we  find,  in  our  own  case,  the  ground  cleared  for 
the  cmiuderatiou  of  any  plans  which  may  bo  devised  in  reference  to 
union.  By  no  particular  planu  of  onrs,  however,  can  the  union  itself 
be  produced,  for  it  already  exists;  nor  can  it,  perhaps,  properly 
speaking,  be,  in  its  essential  and  spiritual  character,  prcmoltd  by 
them;    but  it  can,  through  such  hel|>,  be  expressed ;    it  can  be  more 
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richly  enjoyed.  It  is,  then,  to  a.  fuller  enjot/ment  and  manlfeetntion  of 
ft  Divine  privilege,  the  foundation  of  which  ia  alrend;  laid,  that  we  are 
invited  and  stimulated  by  ench  reflections  nnd  appenls  hr  those  which 
wo  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  before  our  readers. 

We  would  I'emark  at  once,  (hat  wc  are  glad  to  find  the  Dean  makes  no 
proposals  for  any  compreheusion  of  Non conform i at s  within  the  EstabUah- 
lueut.  Ho  is  too  wise  a  man  to  propose  anything  of  the  kind,  after  the 
failure  of  Bucli  attempts  informer  days;  after  the  histoiy  and  traditions  of 
Di?Rcnteififor  two  hundred  years  ;  after  the  building  of  bo  many  chapels  ; 
after  the  accumulation  of  a.  considerable  amount  of  trust  property  for 
the  maintenauco  of  Nonconforming  worship ;  and,  especially,  after  the 
Tolnntaiy  principlo,  as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  an  establishment,  has 
taken  BO  strong  a  hold  upon  Nonconformist  minds.  To  devise  and  re- 
commend schemes  of  compromise  for  the  inclusion  of  aU  Christiana  within 
a  State  Church,  would  only  add  fresh  questions  for  controversy  to  those 
already  existing,  and  increase  the  misunderstandings  and  suspicions  sought 
to  be  allayed.  The  only  feasible  thing  to  be  thought  of  is, — upon  the  . 
admitted  ground,  that  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Congregational- 
isU  of  all  kinds  do  ditFur,  aiul  must  differ  in  their  ecclesiastical  views, 
and  to  some  extent  in  tlieir  theological  opinionti — to  seek  to  promote  a 
healthy,  manly  fr.itemizaiiou  among  them — a  fraternization  which  shall 
involve  no  comprcmiao  of  principle,  while  it  gives  full  scope  for  the 
expression  of  mutual  candour  and  charity.  If  Cliristians  of  distinct 
communities,  distinct  in  their  ecclesiastical  organization,  bo  one  in 
Christ ;  if,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  they  be  one ;  there  must  snrely  be 
some  possible  method  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  relations  with 
each  other  in  full  accordance  with  that  real  union. 

The  fii-st  practical  step  to  be  taken,  according  to  our  \-iew,  ia  the 
cultivation  of  friendly  intercoui'se  between  Churcbmeii  and  Dissenters. 
Long  ago  we  asked, — Ciin  there  not  be  some  real  and  viable  union 
between  CLiu'cluncu  and  Dissenters,  distinct  from  comprehension,  not 
iuvol\^Dg  the  destruction  or  injury,  aud  not  at  all  threatening  the  inde- 
pendence, of  any  free  ecclesiastical  organization  whatever  1  We  mean 
uuion  not  founded  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  not  begiuning  even  with  com- 
]iromi3es  on  the  part  of  religious  bodicj)  towards  each  other,  but  union 
fii'st  Bjnnnging  from  the  sympathy  of  a  common  love  aud  obedience  to  that 
Divine  PcKon,  who  is  Lord  of  tho  Churches;  and  from  a  recognition 
of  the  r(:]i;,'ious  equality  of  all  real  Chi-istian  men,  of  all  honest  believera 
in  the  Bible,  of  all  who  conscientiously  obey  its  Diviue  precepts ;  and 
then  union,  strengthened  in  its  progress  by  intercourse,  public  and 
private,  between  persons  of  diffc'reut  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  no  one 
section  of  Christendom  lias  a  monopoly  of  truth  and  goodness ;  that 
iutolleotual,  moral,  aud  spiritual  excellencB  is  independent  of  tueolojicnl 
and  eccle*iasticnl  peeuliaritici ;  and  that  those  who  hope  to  live  together 
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in  Heaven  for  ever,  are  really  bound  to  seo  a  littlo  moi-e  of  one  anotler 
than  they  do  at  present  upon  earth,  Social  ecclesiaiitical  caste  is  perpetua- 
ting, to  this  hour,  much  of  the  evil  that  was  doao  by  the  Act  of 
TTniforniity,  and  by  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acta.  English  society 
has  been  thug  rent  asunder  for  two  hundred  years.  Is  it  not  now  time 
to  seek  to  close  the  gap,  to  fill  up  the  gulf  1  We  cannot  so  check  the 
■spirations  of  a  benevolent  humanity,  so  dlabeliere  in  the  sympathetio 
iufluences  of  Christian  fiiith,  so  dishonour  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
whose  highest  boast  is  that  they  are  "  of  one  heart  and  one  mind,"  aa  to 
pronounce  impossible  some  social  religious  union  of  differing  sects,  that 
shall  heal  the  divisions  of  ages,  and  obliterate  the  i-eaentmente  of 
persecution.  Call  it  a  dream ;  but  we  will  cling  to  it  till  our  dying 
hour.  It  is,  after  all,  not  more  unlikely  than  oni-  present  liberties  would 
hare  seemed  amidst  the  angry  strifes  of  IG62. 

When  we  come  to  dwell  upon  the  subject,  how  utterly  unchrintJaQ 
and  unreasonable  it  seems,  that  there  ehoidd  be  such  a  wall  of  social 
Beporation  between  men  who  are  divided  from  each  other  "by  the 
thinnest  possible  partition,  as  &u:  as  theological  doctrine  is  concerned." 
It  could  not  he,  if  our  common  Chriatianity  were  dearer  to  us  tliaa 
oor  sectarian  opinions — if  the  religious  welfare  of  our  country  were 
more  precious  in  our  esteem  than  the  interests  of  our  own  particular 
commiuiity.  It  could  not  be,  if  we  were  to  cast  aside  our  foolish 
prejudices,  antipathies,  and  suspicions, — which  will  not  bene  the  light 
for  a  single  moment^ — and  act  under  the  iq^uence  of  wiudont,  reason, 
and  common  sense.  There  ai-e,  we  kuow,  traditions,  habits,  and 
costoms,  in  our  country  which  have  their  use,  although  p(;rlia|)d  no  valid 
ar^ments  can  be  alleged  iu  support  of  them ;  but  they  uituidtor  to  the 
general  good,  they  promote  English  chaiity  and  good-will.  What  we 
complain  of  does  tie  very  contrary,  and  is  InQictiug  harm  upon  English 
Christendom  every  hour. 

What  we  have  said  before  we  repeat  now  with  additional  enipliasiii; 
and  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  Deau  of 
Canterbury  may  be  found  to  exist  in  Uie  luiuds  of  many  of  his  clerical 
brethi-en,  and  that  those  who  share  in  them  will  not  shiiuk  from  their 
expression.  "  The  manifestation  of  private  social  sympathy,"  lie  justly 
remarks,  "  is  in  every  one's  power.  It  is  in  every  one's  power,  also,  to 
lay  aside  all  those  disparaging  epithets  and  insinuations  which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  now  so  pleutifully  cast  about  in  the  discourse  of  churchmen  in 
reference  to  dissenters." 

Whilst  he  thus  spealu  futhfuUy  to  members  of  hia  own  communion, 
we  woold  ventars  to  ask  our  brethren,  ^vhelher  there  be  not  aomo 
hindrances  to  the  enjoyment  and  expression  of  union  on  our  side  I  If  we 
have  not  the  same  temptations  to  exdusiveness  which  exist  within  the 
Establishment,  hare  we  not  temptations  of  our  owu  1    Arc  our  ministen 
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and  churchcB  free  from  all  bigotry  aad  uarrowtiess  1  Do  -we  never  look 
with  jealousy  and  auspicioii  upon  tliosooutaideof  ourowo  religid\is  circle  t 
If  w«  do  not  pride  ourselveij  on  social  caste,  do  we  not  imbibe  the  feelings 
of  an  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  caste  t  Holding  our  principles  as 
voluntaries,  aa  anti-atatc  churchmen,  as  Congregationaliats,  Srmlj  and 
consistentlj,  like  honest  men— do  we  always  meet  those  who  differ  from 
UB  with  that  courteay  and  candour  which  is  due  to  all  Christian  gentle- 
uien,  giving  them  credit  for  the  conscientiousnesn  and  the  purity  of 
motive,  whi':b,  of  course,  we  expect  they  should  always  attribute  to  us  t 
It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  that,  on  both  sides,  there  is  something 
to  be  done  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  friendly  understand- 
ing and  inti^rcourse. 

Reciprocating  as  we  do  most  cordially  the  kind  and  generous  feeling 
which  pei-vadea  the  article  iu  the  "  Contemporary  Review,"  tliere  i-eroains 
some  remark  to  be  made  relative  to  symbolic  acts  of  union.  Different 
opinions  are  entertained  amongst  Konconform  ists,  as  to  the  length  to  which 
they  ought  to  go  in  this  respect.  Scruples  of  conscience  must  be  allowed 
to  the  Episcoptilian  and  the  Congregational iat,  and  neither  must  think  the 
worse  of  the  other  because  his  brother  cannot  go  so  fur  as  himself.  For 
our  own  part,  though  we  have  a  decided  preference  for  the  simple  mode 
of  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  our  churches,  yet  the  mode  has 
not  been  with  us  such  a  matter  of  importance  as  to  prevent  our  occa- 
sionally communing  with  Episcopalian  churchmen,  when  we  have  been 
travelling  iu  other  land-).  ^Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  that  such  occasional 
communion  is  wise  and  good ;  for  it  serves  to  prevent  the  idolatry  of 
particular  and  exclosive  forms  into  which  we  are  apt  to  be  betrayed, 
and  to  diriHst  one's  thoughts  to  that  substantial  fellowship  with  Christ 
and  His  church  which  underlie  ail  forms  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper— anpiwsing  thci-e  is  nothing  idolatrous  in  them.  We  have  ofleu 
heard  Nonconformists  express  their  gratification  in  receiving  to  the  Lord's 
table  members  of  the  £pisco[)al  church.  We  see  no  reason  why  this  kind 
of  occasional  communion  should  be  all  on  one  side.  With  these  views— in 
which  probably  some  rondel's  may  not  share,  and  res]>ecting  which  we  may 
all  agree  to  differ — we  could  of  coui-so  pai-ticipate  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
according  to  the  simple  plan  proposed  in  the  paper  quoted ;  and  it  might 
do  much  good,  if  such  a  commuTiion  could  be  arranged,  in  which  all, 
whose  sympathies  move  in  that  dii'ection,  might  join,  without  reflecting 
at  all  upon  others  who  do  not  see  their  way  so  far. 

The  opening  of  the  pulpits  of  one  denomination  to  the  ministers  of 
another  is  common  amongst  all  classes  of  Evangelical  Non conform bto. 
There  is  no  di£culty  whatever,  that  we  are  aware  of,  amongst  oursolves, 
in  welcoming  any  ministers  of  the  £pisoo-ial  church,  whose  spiritual 
loBtmctions  occasionally  wo  might  wish  to  receive.  We  boliere,  in  oof 
own  time,  Ifoaconformist  pulplte  have  been  occupied  by  civrgymvn.    Za 
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former  time^  we  believe,  it  was  more  freqaent.  Clerjjymen  uned  to  officiate 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  ia  Tottenham  Conrti  and  Spa  Fields  ClinpeU.  In 
the  Kensington  Cfaarch  book,  there  is  a  record  of  Dr.  Hawcia,  Rector  o! 
Aldwmkle^  having  preached  in  the  old  chapel  in  Homton  Streol,  We  are 
not  aware  of  there  bein;;  any  legal  obataclea  oa  the  side  of  the  Church  in 
the  way  of  this  becoming  a  cominon  practice,  unless  it  were  by  the  revival 
of  obsolete  canon  laws.  What  may  be  the  legal  obstacles  to  prevent 
the  admiraioQ  of  Nou conformists  to  the  palpits  of  the  Establishment 
we  shall  leave  to  our  Episcopalian  brethren  to  explain  ;*  no  doubt  there 
are  obstacles,  ia  some  quarteiis  to  their  admi.Hsion  into  Episco^alisn 
piilpitji,  irreapecfiveof  thefactof  the  Episcopal  Church  being  established. 
Some  years  ago  oar  frieud  Mr.  Biniicy  mooted  this  i>oint  with  great 
cameatnesa  when  he  was  in  Australia,  and  a  coiTcspondence  took 
place  on  the  subject  between  him  and  a  colonial  Bishop.  It  has  long 
been,  the  desire  of  maoj  conforming  and  nonconforming  ministers,  that 
a  way  should  be  opened  for  an  interchange  of  such  religiouH  services 
b.:tween  them.  Ia  the  time  coming,  is  it  near,  wlicn,  with  t!ie  improving 
temper  of  the  Eagllih  nation,  as  it  regards  eccleai^'jtical  questions,  when, 
u-itli  the  growth  of  Christian  libei'ality  amongst  us,  thei^e  barriem, 
which,  aa  some  on  both  sides  think,  nnreasonably  cxiat,  may  be  broken 
diiwnl  Dr.  Alford  remarks,  "probably  any  such  admission  might  be 
found  in  practice  undesirable.  Yet,"  hs  adds,  "  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  have  iadlcated  a  desira  that  it  shoiild  be  in  some  cases  given."  The 
two  sentences  are  scarcely  consistent,  but  we  take  the  latter  to  expre.-s 
tl)3  writer's  catholic  wish,  and  if  he  puts  it  out  as  a  feeler  amongst 
N'on conformists,  we  do  not  think  he  will  be  disappointed  in  the  general 
response.  We,  for  our  parta,  see  no  objection  to  the  auhHance  of  what 
the  Dean  says  respecting  epi^opal  permission,  in  case  the  pulpits  of  the 
church  were  to  be  accessible.  We  do  not  appi'cbend  ho  u)cans  that  a 
Bixbop  should  formally  examine  a  Nonconformist  minister  as  to  hii 
opinions — that  anythinglike  submission  to  episcoptkl  authority  is  intended 
— but  that  as  the  Bishop  of  a  diocese  ia  responsible  for  all  the  churclioj 
under  hia  core,  and  for  the  persons  ministering  in  the  puliiits  of  those 
churche*,  it  is  proper  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  uny  of  them 
without  his  satisfaction  and  sanction.  No  clergyman  can  pre.ich  in  ii 
diocese  who  is  not  approved  by  tlie  diocesan,  and  nobody  voukl  expect 
that  a  preacher  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  pulpit  of  nny  chaiiel  in 
Limdon,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  congrcgution  woi'nhijt- 
ping  in  that  chapel.  What,  then,  is  there  unrcasanable  in  i-equii-ing  that 
the  sanction  of  the  chief  minister  in  a  church  of  England  diocese  should  ba 
obtained  before  a  dissenter  could  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a  parish  pulpit  t 
Some  Nonconformists  will  construe  unfavourably  the  Eentcnce  about  "a 
special  licence  ;»ro/Kl« Pice,"  and  "satisfactotyproofsof  sDunduess,"and  aa 
•  S*«  «Uinu  retpeating  T,«etar9n  lu  &at  of  Uuitonutty, 
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"  UDdertaking  to  respect  differencea."  What  his  words  exactly  mean 
Dr.  Alford  can  determine,  and  there  is  plcuty  of  time  few  him  to 
explain  tliem.  If  they  are  not  intended  to  indicate  more  than  that 
proof  shall  be  sought  as  to  orthodoxy  and  ohari^,  ire  can  see  in  this 
nothing  to  complain  of. 

But  we  mast  conclude.  We  trust  the  Dean  Tt-iU  not  let  the  subject 
drop,  and  we  can  asaure  him  that  there  are  many  amongst  ns  whose 
heturts  beat  in,  warmest  sympathy  with  his. 

Jobs  Stodohtoit. 


€^t  apostolic  CommUfSian. 

BY  THE  SET.   C   CLXJUHCEL 

III. — The  Aoemt  Entkitsted  with  the  Comiisstoii. 
HrrHBBTo  we  have  been  occupied  in  asserting  and  maintaining  the 
position,  that  within  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  all  the 
ligbt  that  in  needed  for  the  right  interpretation  of  the   Apostolic 
Commiscdon.     We  now  advance  another  step. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  connection  with  the  ComniiaMon  there  is  a 
promise  pointing  on  to  the  end  of  time ;  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  olway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The  CommissioD,  consequently,  is  in 
force  now.  To  this  very  hour,  some  peraon  or  persons,  some  church  or 
churches,  may  be  regarded  as  actually  the  beai-ei-s  of  the  same  Com- 
mission from  heaven,  which  was  isaned  by  the  Bedeemer  ere  He 
ascended  to  tiie  Father. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  for  us  to  ascertain  clearly  for  ourselves 
who  is  entrusted  with  l^b  solemn  charge.  On  this  matter,  there  are 
two  opposite  views  with  which  we  have  now  specially  to  do.  The  one 
propounded  by  Anglo- CatJiol ics ;  the  other,  by  the  great  bnlk  of 
Protestants 

We  prefer  to  give  the  views  of  the  Anglo-Catholics  in  their  own 
words,  that  we  may  not  be  chargeable  with  misrepresentation  : — 

' '  Thdr  (i.  e.  the  Father)  principle  wm  this,  that  the  Holy  Feart  on  onr  SnTJimr't 
sacrifice,  which  all  confess  to  be  generally  necessary  to  salvation,  was  intended  by 
Him  to  be  constantly  conveyed  through  the  hands  of  coDi missioned  persons."  "  Hear, 
now,  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Charcn  A]>ostDlic,  'Jesus  Christ,  the  chief  Shepherd, 
eomndts  the  Pastoral  office  to  whom  he  pleases  ;  in  the  first  place  to  his  AposUel^ 
and  after  them  to  all  whom  they,  by  the  help  of  his  ordinary  grace,  shall  appoint. 
....  The  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  was  not  accounted  the  true  oacra- 
tnent  of  Christ,  without  Christ's  warrant  given  to  the  person  administering,  which 
warrant  the  Fathers  well  knew  could  only  be  had  through  His  Apostles  aad  their 
■uccessora.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Cbiu^ih,  the  Eucharist  administered  without 
Apostolic  Commission  may,  to  pious  minds,  be  a  very  edifying  ceremony,  but  it  is 
not  that  blessed  thing  which  our  Saviour  meant  it  to  be. "'--Tracts  17,  2,  1,  4,  7. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  well  put  in  four  propositions,*  the  gist  of  the 

IraotariaQ    creed    (which    is    identical    with    what   is    now   tenned 

*  Aoglo-CatholiaitB)  not  Apostolical,"  p.  192. 
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Bittulistic),    side    by  side   with    whicli  we    will    pat  four    opposiag 


t.  Hat  the  aacnments,  by  meBnt  of 
which  Chiistiaititr  u  mainly  to  be  ad- 
vioced,  can  bo  diilj  admimitered  only 
bj  mea  who  anstaii)  the  office  of  prieati. 

2.  That  men  become  piieati  by  re- 
ceiving ordioatioQ  tu  that  office  bj  duly 
qnaJified  men. 

3.  That  only  thooe  are  ^oaliGed  tbiu 
to  ordain,  who  hold  the  episcopal  office, 
and  have  received  aathonty  from  those 
who  lawfoJIy  held  that    office  before 

4.  That  the  toorce  of  thia  aothori^ 
if  Chrirt  himwlf,  who  gave  it  to  hia 
Apoftles,  by  whom  it  has  been  trane- 
mitted  thronch  an  unbroken  line  to  the 

«  of  t£e  Catiiolio  Chorch  in  the 


1.  That  Christianity  is  mainly  to  be 
adraneed  by  teaching  and  preaching 
Jesus  Christ,  and'that  this  can  bo  dooe 
by  men  endowed  with  gifts  and  grace 
I7  the  Sidrit  of  God. 

2.  That  the  nft  of  the  Uoly  Ghost 
is  Ood's  own'  or^uatiun  to  this  work, 

3.  That  any  nun  thas  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ohoat  may,  as  God  shall  direct 
and  guide,  set  apart  others  to  do  like 
work,   and  thus  hand  the   sncoeaaion 


whoDUoever  he  will  ;   that  the  Spu 


Spirit 
B  not  from  man  to  nun,  bat  from 
Jesns  Christ  to  each  and  all ;  and  that 
pt«Knt  day.  wheresoever  the  Spirit  of  Qod  is  thus 

given,  with  power  to  preach  and  teach, 
every  such  man  holds  an  appointment 
under  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
It  in  very  pIuD  that  iheao  two  Bets  of  propoaitioue  cannot  Btaad 
together.  We  propose  to  develop  the  second  set.  We  prefer  building 
u[>,  to  demolitioa.  If  we  find  that  tbe  propositions  in  the  second  column 
will  natmslly  and  easily  develop  from  the  Neir  Testament,  those  in  the 
Stat  oolunm  may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Let  us  first  glance  at  one  or  tvo  of  the  various  appearances  of  Christ 
after  His  resurrection,  and  see  to  whom  he  spake  the  words  of  the 


We  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  appearances  recorded  in  John  xx. 
19—23,  and  Matt  xxviii.  16-20. 

If  we  can  get  a  clue  as  to  who  were  present  on  these  two  nccasions, 
we  may  be  aided  in  seeing  whether  the  Apostolic  Commission  was  given 
exclusively  to  the  twelve,  or  whether  the  nan-atives  i-equire  us  to  spi'ead 
it  over  a  wider  circle  of  believers. 

First,  03  to  the  appeai'ance  recorded  in  John  xx.  19,  and  aliiD  in  Matk 
xri.  12-U,  and  Luke  xxiv.  33. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Jesiis  rose.  Iq  a  room 
at  Jerusalem,  the  doors  being  shut,  the  disciples  are  assembled  and  oih«rt 
teiA  them;  these  are  Joined  by  the  two  &om  Enimaus,  and  then  Jesus 
said,  "  Peace  be  with  you  ;  as  My  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  ao  send  I 
50a."  So  that  it  is  clear  that  this  part  of  the  Commission  was  not  ad- 
drcRsed  solely  to  Apostles. 

It  may  be  well  also  to  note  the  several  views  which  may  be  taken  of 
the  words  "  as  .  .  ,  ao"  which  as  they  stand  may  receive  one  or  more  of 
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four  renderings,  viz.: — "I  ^.ve  yon  .tlie  same  gifts  as  my  Father  hits 
giren  Me,"  "I  send  you  forth  to  do  the  same  work  which  My  Fathnr 
hassent  Metoilo,'  " I  arm  you  with  the  same  authority  with  which  My 
Fathiir  has  armed  Me ;"  or,  "As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me  in  His  name, 
so  I  send  yon  in  My  name."  If  we  adopt  either  of  the  first  three  pam- 
phrafles,  it  would  only  be  very  partially  true,  since  the  facts  of  the  case 
ehow  a  very  wide  distinction  between  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church 
and  the  relation  of  Apostles  to  the  church.  The  only  sense  in  which  the 
"  as  .  .  .  so  "  will  bear  nnqualificd  acceptance  is  the  fourth — the  like- 
ness being  in  the  Sendei-s  and  the  eeudiug,  and  nob  in  those  who  are  sent. 

Having  reached  thus  fdr,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  noting  the  parallel 
phi-ase  in  John  xviL  1$,  in  whi^h  by  a  compKrIson  of  verses  6,  9,  11, 
and  20  it  is  seen  that  tjie  application  of  the  words  in  that  chapt«D  is  to 
the  entire  company  of  believers  which  Christ  was  leaving  in  the  world. 

2.  Next,  let  us  glance  at  Matthew  xxviii.  16-20.  A  writer  iu  the 
"Tracts  for  the  Times"  says  this  was  spoken  to  Apostles  "bff  Oisin- 
aelvM. "  It  ia  not  by  any  means  so  clear  that  the  Apostles  were  olono 
then.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Paul  speaks  of  Jesus  appearing  to 
"  above  five  hundi'ed  brethren  at  once."  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
unless  we  suppose  a  spontaneous  impulse  or  su^estion  to  have  arisen 
among  five  hundred  brethren  to  go  at  a  precise  moment  to  a  particular 
place,  we  must  suppose  that  theie  was  a  Divine  apjraintment  mnde  for 
this  meeting.  We  find,  moreover,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  repoatedly  arid 
He  would  meet  His  disciples  in  Galilee  {Matthew  xKvi.  32;  xxviiL  7,10); 
from  all  which  wo  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  purposed  ono 
meeting  in  Galilee,  when  the  women,  the  brethren,  and  the  disciples 
should  see  Him.  The  presumption  is  very  strong  that  this  is  the  meeting 
to  which  Paul  refers,  and  to  wluch  reference  is  made  in  the  closing  vet-'ses 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew. 

But  even  supposing  some  should  not  see  their  way  clear  to  nccei)t  the 
view  above  suggested,  of  the  identity  of  the  meeting  in  Galilee  with  the 
meeting  of  the  five  hundred,  yet  there  is  another  consideration  which  may 
serve  to  show  that,  any  way,  the  meeting  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee  did 
not  consist  of  Apostles  alone.  In  v.  17  it  is  said,  "When  they  saw  Him 
they  woi'shipped  Him,  biU  some  doubled."  Now,  of  the  eleven  disciples 
the  only  doubter  was  Thomas.  His  doubts  bad  been  set  at  rest  He 
had  exclaimed,  "My Lord  and  my  God  T  Certainly,  then,  the  "some" 
who  doubted  could  not  be  the  Apostles,  and  yet,  without  aught  in  the 
record  to  mark  any  distinction  between  Apostles  and  the  rest,  the  wordi 
run,  "Go  YK  and  teach  all  nations."* 

*  Stier's  remaiks  on  this  passage,  and  indeed  on  the  entire  Commiraion,  are  weU 
worth  cotefnl  itady.  He  uys,  "  Id  this  we  sgree  with  OUhsiuen,  tbst  tliii  great 
wiembly  of  thole  who  were  gathered  together  by  the  Risen  Shepheid  from  tbcir 
di^ttvoii  I  .  inoloded,  it  may  be  supposed)  ati  who  waare  at  that  time  tMlievers  In 
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U. 

We  will  nest  glance  at  seTeral  of  the  commUHiona  given  is  onr 
Lord's  lifetime,  together  with  the  principles  He  avowed  concerning  them, 
tbat  we  may  see  whether  th«sc  commissions  were  designed  to  exclude  as 
Vi'fll  OS  to  inclnde. 

Jesos  Christ  commissioned  Peter,  Matthew  xvi.  19,  Lnke  r.  10, 
John  xxL  17  ;  Petoi-  and  Andrew,  Matthew  iv.  19  ;  the  twelve,  Mat- 
thew X.,  Lake  xxiL  19,  John  xv.  27 ;  the  seventy,  Luke  x.  1-17 ;  the 
ten  and  those  with  them,  John  sx,  19  ;  the  mnltitudo  of  liateners, 
JIatlhew  V,  13-16  ;  the  Church,  Mutthew  xviiL  15-20  ;  all  who  are 
given  to  Christ,  and  who  should  believe  on  Him,  John  xvii,  18. 

Now  wa  venture  to  snggest  that  passages  such  as  these  indicate  to  us 
th;it  any  commission,  whether  given  to  one  or  two  or  more,  was  so  given 
I>ecan3e  the  special  occasion  demanded  it,  and  that  its  being  bo  given  was 
DO  proof  that  it  should  not  spread  over  a  wiiler  suiTace  and  cover  all 
lielievera.  These  passages  in  their  entirety  surely  point  to  the  eonclu- 
eion  that  Christ's  Commission  was  given  to  His  Churcli  at  large,  and 
that  if,  for  the  time  being,  Apostles  figrired  more  signally  than  others, 
this  promlnt^nce  was  for  the  sake  of  subserving  a  tempoi-ary  purpose  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  not  to  perpetuate  in  a  formal  succession  any 
mystic  authority  or  any  priestly  order. 

Our  Lord,  also,  in  the  couree  of  his  ministry,  laid  down  sundiy  prin- 
ciples wbich  are  of  mnch  importance  in  illustrating  the  spirit  and  iuiport 
of  the  commissions  He  gave.  Two  of  these  we  may  name.  When  the 
disciples  were  contending  with  each  other  as  to  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  fsurely  no  inapt  forecitsting  of  the  large  way 
in  which  men  would  talk  in  after  days)  He  told  them  that  their  talk  had 
outrun  their  practice,  and  that  unless  they  were  converted  and  became 
as  Httle  children  they  iwwM  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  He 
told  them,  too,  that  in  His  kingdom  anything  like  lordship  or  anthority 
would  bo  utterly  out  of  place ;  that  whoever  wanted  to  have  moat  sway 
must  do  most  service  j  that  he  should  have  most  power  who  did  most 
work,  and  that  greatness  would  acei-ne,  not  to  orders  or  office,  but  to 
character. 

Another  principle,  too,  was  announced  by  our  Lord.  It  so  happened 
that  there  was  a  man,  not  in  tlie  Apostolic  office,  who  had  received 
no  commission,  who  yet  spontaneously  began  to  do  good  by  "  casting 
out  devils."  " This  will  never  do,"  thought  John;  "we  have  the  right 
to  do  all  that,  not  fte."  So  he  forbade  him.  The  repressive  Apostle 
had  the  candour  to  tell  his  Master  what  he  bad  done.     It  is  well  for  us 

the  Lord."  "He  declares  it  (i.e.  the  commiwion)  as  the  Commiaian  of  all  who 
lieloog  ta  Uim  luiil  are  his  dependeatg."  "  The  Lord  does  not  institute  a  specific 
order  in  the  church  ;  but  an  offioe  He  does  institute,  to  be  eieeuted  ia  spirit  accord- 
isg  to  Bu  own  flboioe  and  aaUingi"    Word*  irf  the  Lord  Jems,  viii  379,  98S,  MA 
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he  did  "  FoBBiD  HIM  NOT,"  Baid  Jesus.  How  is  it  that  this  wonderful 
passage  is  ignored  bj  the  men  who  moke  their  boast  of  ApostoUo 
succBssiou)  If  a  man  was  not  less  acceptable  to  the  Master  in  hia 
work  of  love  because  he  was  not  of  the  commissioned  twelve — if 
Jesus  refused  to  have  the  door  closed  to  any  earnest  worker,  and  forbade 
Apostles  to  pnt  any  ban  upon  them,  even  while  they  were  living,  what 
is  the  use  of  men  pretending  now  to  tell  na  that  the  Commission  is  for 
Apostles  and  their  successors  alone  t  Who  shall  close  the  door  when  the 
Master  is  iu  Heaven,  which  Ho  would  not  have  closed  when  He  was  on 
earth  1  Christ's  Gommissions,  then,  were  wider  than  the  hearts  of  the 
twelve.  These  Gommissions  are  not  narrowed  now.  Beyond  the  sphere 
of  formal  appointment  there  is  a  wider  sphere  of  Dtviae  gifta  and  graces, 
and  when  God  endows  a  man  with  these,  he  is  Divinely  commissioned 
and  Divinely  ordained  to  the  work  of  Qod. 

Such  is  our  conclusion  from  what  "  Uie  Master  saith." 

III. 
Kext,  we  will  glance  at  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Do  we  there  find 
such  a  distiuct  setting  apart  of  Apostles,  and  such  a  cordon  drawn  round 
themj  that  if  anyone  comes  within  it,  he  intrudes  into  the  priest's  office; 
or  does  the  whole  Church  seem  to  work  with  a  zest  and  a  will,  as  if  under 
a  Law  of  liberty,  and  aa  if  every  man  were  free  to  do  that  which  he  was 
moved  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  do  t  That  is  the  question.  As  hints  of 
the  reply  which  might  be  given,  did  our  space  permit,  let  ua  note  the 
following  points  : —  • 

1.  In  connection  with  ^le  Apostolic  Commission,  there  was  a  great 
promise — "the  promise  of  the  Father."  But  directly  we  open  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  come  upon  the  company  who  were  waiting 
for  the  promise,  and  who  received  it.  "  They  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  not  only  Apostles,  but  all  the  company  of  believers.  So 
that  by  this  fact,  as  well  as  by  Peter's  explanation  of  it  in  Acts  ii  17, 
we  ai-o  carried,  nolens  vokns,  over  a  much  wider  area  than  the  small 
circle  of  the  Apostolate  would  include. 

2.  The  Apostles  looked  at  their  work  as  being  chiefly  tliat  of 
witnesses  for  Christ— Acts  iL  32;  lit.  15  ;  iv.  20,  3D  ;  v.  32;  ix.  20—23. 
In  this  work,' others  wrought  with  them  freely  aud  Hpontaueoualy,  and 
though,  when  occasion  required,  men  were  set  apart  to  office,  yet  there 
are  instancee  of  men,  freely,  self-moved,  taking  np  the  preaching  of  the 
Cktspel,  without  any  hint  of  their  being  ordered  or  appointed  by  Apostles 
or  any  one  else — Acta  viii,  1 — 4,  5,  25  ;  xi  19 — 21;  xv.  35;  xviii 
24—28. 

3.  We  find,  too,  that  others  were  equally  successful  with  Apostlea. 
Churches  were  founded  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Apostles^  by  men  who 
spontaneously  wont  out  aa  private  Christiana,  and  talked  about  Jesos, 
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T[ie  Cliurch  at  Antii>ch  was  trou1>l»i  by  a  set  of  men  who  would  make 
salratioti  depend  on  conformity  to  a  Jewish  rita.  With  what  holy  indig- 
natian  does  Peter  scorn  any  attempt  to  fasten  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the 
disciples !  (ch.  xv.  8 — 1 1.)  Now  how  was  this  Church  at  Antioch  founded, 
and  by  whoml  By  Apostles)  By  no  means  (see  ch.  xL  19.)  It  was 
established  by  men  who  "  were  scattered  abroad  upoa  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen."  We  do  not  know  who  these  men  were, 
but  wo  know  what  they  were  not — t/iei/  were  not  Apostles.  For  in 
ch.  Tiii.  1,  we  read,  "they  were  all  scattered  ,  ,  .  except  the 
Apostles,"  When  will  men  learn  Peter's  argument,  "  God  makes  no 
difierence — why  should  we  t "  Sea,  too,  how  Paul  couples  Apollos  with 
him,  as  if  there  were  no  difierence  between  them.  "Who,  then,  in 
Paul,  and  who  ia  Apollos,  but  ministers  by  whom  ye  believed,  even 
as  the  Lord  gave  to  every  man!" 

4.  Apostles,  moreover,  again  aad  again  disclaimed  the  possession  of 
inherent  power,  and  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the  people  thinking  too 
much  of  them — Acts  iii.  12  ;  x,  26  ;  xiv,  14, 15.  So  fer  from  men  being 
expected  to  receive  truth  solely  on  Apostolic  autJiority,  they  are  deemed 
"noble"  in  inquiring  for  themselves — Acts  xviL  11. 

5.  Not  does  either  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  of  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
indicate  the  possession  of  any  such  mystic  and  exclusive  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Apostles  as  our  modern  mis-named  prie.'its  claim  for  themselves. 
Tiie  Comnmsion  did  not  give  theoi  the  power  of  admitting  men  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  baptism.  Some  were  saved  before  they 
VFere  baptized.  Some  were  baptized,  and  yet  not  saved.  And  as  for 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  only  gift^  they  conferred  were  the  power  of 
speaking  in  tongues  or  of  working  miracles — a  power  to  which  our 
modern  pretenders  lay  no  claim.  And,  moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  men  independently  of  Apostles'  hands,  for  the  seven 
"deacons"  were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  received  that  rite. 
While,  contraiy-  to  all  modem  priestly  notions,  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  we  find  subordinate  elders,  prophets  and  teachers,  laying  hands 
on  two  of  tho  veritable  Apostles  themselves,  a  proceeding  which  our 
modem  bishops  would  indignantly  resent. 

Such  glimpses  of  Church  life,  then,  as  we  get  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  leave  no  impression  whatever  on  the  mind,  of  any  priestly 
power  absorbed  by  Apostles,  or  of  any  special  work  limited  to  them,  to 
imitate  which  were  to  repeat  the  sin  of  Koi-aU's  crow  (as  some  now  pro- 
fanely talk).  Bat,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  men  working  as  if  tho  whole 
Church  shai-ed  the  promise  attached  to  tho  Apostolic  Commission. 
Apostles  or  private  members  were  alike  useful  in  pi'eaching  Christ 
and  founding  churches.  Here  is  no  trace  of  exclusive  prerogative. 
Evangelists  as  well  as  Apostles  baptized.  Teachers  laid  hands  on 
Apoetlee  as  well  as  Apostles  on  teachers.     In  fict,  we  find  tlio  Church 
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working  as  if  tlie  Commission  were  given  to  it,  and  oa  if  any  auin,  stirred 
by  tlie  SpLiit  of  God,  weie  at  full  liberty  to  go  anywhere  and  to  testify 
for  Clirbt,  and  tliat  the  Lord  "  gave  testimony  to  the  word  of  Hia 
grace"  to  any  fiiithful  mau  who  did  his  share  of  work  ia  carrying  out 
the  Apostolic  Coounis^ou ! 

IV. 

A  glance  at  the  general  tenor  of  the  Epistles  on  this  subject  is  all 
which  our  space  allows.  Here  we  find  that  a  difference  of  position  and 
office  in  the  Churcli  of  Christ  is  recognized,  and  that  the  recognition 
thereof  ia  enjoined  on  others,"  That  the  Apostles  gi-oup  themselves  with 
others,  as  if  there  were  a  distinction  in  office  ;  but  never  as  if  they  had 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  or  as  if  they  were  the 
only  men  entrusted  with  a  comniiasion  from  their  Lord.t.  That  their 
specific  work  ia  to  teach  and  preach,  not  to  baptize.^  ^hat  they  xpeak 
of  Christian  men  as  meeting  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  never  of  any 
efficacy  in  it,  arising  from  the  one  who  presides  at  that  service, §  That  they 
repeatedly  aim  at  guarding  men  against  making  too  much  of  the  Apostolic 
office.||  That  there  is  something  higher  than  the  authority  of  Apostles, 
even  the  authority  of  the  truth,  in  asserting  which  Paul  must  contend 
with  Peter. IT  That  when  work  is  done  for  Christ,  Apostles  can  rejoice 
in  the  work,  irrespectively  of  who  does  it,  and  why  it  is  done.**  That 
whenever  any  man  has  a  giil  from  God,  they  call  on  him  to  use  ittf 
That  in  choosing  men  to  enter  into  their  labours,  supreme  r^rd  is  to  be 
had  to  fidelity,  purity,  and  aptness  to  tcach.^t  That  from  whatever 
quarter  a  man  may  come,  yea,  though  he  may  come  from  heaven,  yet  if 
he  bring  not  "  this  Gospel,"  he  is  to  he  rejected  and  held  accursed  by  God 
and  man  !  §§  That  spirits  are  to  be  tried  by  believers  themselves,  not  by 
any  test  of  Intimate  succession,  but  by  a  succession  in  the  pi-oc!iin:a. 
tion  of  the  "  most  holy  faith."  |{  || 

Church  authority,  A^xwtolic  authority,  the  authority  of  the  elders  who 
rule,  ft^ed,  and  teach,  are  clearly  enougli  laid  down,  and  no  wise  or  intelli- 
gent Christian  will  set  them  at  nought ;  but  that  fi'oiu  the  t«nns  of  the 
Apostolic  Commlasion,  or  &om  the  interpretation  thei-eof  in  Church  Uro 

•  Bph.  iv.  l»t  Car.  xil  1st  Tim.  iii.  1 ;  v.  17.  Ist  Tbesa.  v.  12,  13. 
Heb.  liii  7. 

t  Rom.  xiL  4-8;  xv.  14—16.  Phil,  it  25.  CoL  L  7;  iv.  12,  17.  bi 
Pot  V.  1,  2. 

t  1st  Cor.  i,  iii.,  is.  2nd  Cor.  x.  8,  10;  xl  7i  xiiL  3;  Ut  Thess.  ii  5; 
iv.  8. 

S  1st  Cor.  x.,  xL         I  Ist  Cor.  ii.  G ;  iii.  S,  7,  8.     2ad  Cor.  i.  24. 

t  Gal.ii.        ••  Pha.Ll5— 18.        ft  IstCor.xii.  Eom.  lu.  Irt  Pet  iv.  10,  II. 

tX  1st  Tim.  iiL  2-7.     2nd  Tim.  ii.  2.     Tit.  L  6-9. 

S§  0»L  j.  8.     2ndPat.iJ.l.     Juda  iv.    Eev.  iiii.  18,  19;  2adCor.  »L  U. 

19  111  John  iv.  1—3:    2nd  John  9,  10.    Bev,  ii.  2. 
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and  Apostdic  lettei'a,  men  Bliould  evoi'  have  gatliered  that  auj-  line  of 
men,  or  any  specific  Church,  should  have  a  monopoly  of  Divine  inflaonce, 
right,  and  power,  ia  a  marvel  which  we  could  not  understand,  were  it 
not  that  we  know  too  well  how  fond  some  are  of  htiug  lords  over 
God's  heritor  and  how  I'cad^  others  are  to  sink  down  into  a  stale 
of  passive  consent,  and  let  all  their  affiili-s  with  God  be  managed  for 
them  by  those  who  are  ready  to  undeitake  the  work. 


In  sununing  up,  we  ob"eiTe,  that  between  the  New  Testament  view 
of  the  agent  entrusted  with  the  Ajioatolic  Coramisaion,  and  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  view,  there  ia  "a  great  gutf  fixed." 

KltuaUaoi  takes  for  granted  that  the  Comoilssion  was  given  to  the 
Apostles  alone ;  whereas  Jesus  gave  it  to  more.  Ritualism  places 
authority  in  the  church  on  a  supposed  descent  from  Apostlea ;  Jesus,  on 
work  and  service.  Ritualism  forbids  any  one  not  in  tiie  succession  to  do 
like  work ;  Jesus  forbids  any  one  being  furbidden.  Bitualisin  declares 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  on  Apostles,  and  is  handed  down  by 
them  to  the  bishops  j  the  New  Testament  declares  that  to  "every  one  of 
na  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ." 
Ritualistic  work  is  t-o  administer  the  saci-amenta ;  Apostolic  work  is  to 
prea^  and  teach.  Ritualism  entrusts  the  conduct  of  chureh  worship 
and  work  to  priesbi  alone ;  in  Apostolic  laboura,  othci-s  work  with  them. 
Ritnalistic  priests  are  perpetually  vaunting  their  power ;  Apostles  as 
pcipetoally  disdaim  it.  Ritualism  asserts  a  distinction  of  order ;  Kew 
Testament  merely  a  distinction  of  office.  Ritualists  claim  authority  to 
give  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  they  do  not  pretend  to  give  it  in  the  sense 
of  communicating  miraculous  gifts  ;  hut  tliis  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
Apostles  did  impait  it,  while  they  know  nothing  of  giving  regenerating 
grace,  which  is  what  the  Ritualists  claim.  Ritualism  insists  on  faith  in 
the  Church ;  Apostles  tell  men  to  prove  sll  things.  Ritualists  despise 
what  is  done  by  others;  Apostles  glory  when  Christ  is  preached. 
Bitualists  have  regard  to  succession  irrespectively  of  cliaractor.  Apostles 
make  character  everything  and  succession  nothing.  Ritualists  would 
Imprison  the  noblest  glfls  till  a  man  has  been  properly  ordained ; 
Apostles  call  on  every  man  to  use  his  gifts  for  God,  Ritualists  dare  not 
reject  one  in  the  succession  ;  Apostles  would  reject  an  angel  from 
heaven  if  he  brought  another  gospel.  Ritualists  say,  receive  the 
Sacrament  rightly  from  duly  authorised  hands,  and  you  will  be  saved  j 
Apostlra  say,  "Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ! " 

Sad,  sad  contrasts  these  I  Oh  !  'tis  a  sight  for  sorrow  and  for  teats,  to 
see  men  depending  on  an  ima|^ned  succession  for  all  their  claim  to 
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exerciao  tlio  minUtry  of  the  gospel, — for  th«  value  of  their  conduct-  oi 
Divine  Service,  and  for  the  people's  hopes  of  heaven  ! 

We  believa  in  a  succesiion.  The  falsa  doctrine  is  but  a  perrerBion  of 
the  tnui.  The  real  snccession  has  never  been  lost.  There  is  a  Buccesaion 
of  faithful  men,  taught  of  tied,  vho  are  able  to  teach  others  also.  These 
have  their  authority  in  the  words  of  tlie  Ci>mmission,  receiving,  as  they 
do^  the  lloly  Ghost,  not  fi-om  Peter's  successors,  but  from  Peter's  Lord  I 

"  So  iball  the  bright  succeanon  nm 
Through  ths  hut  ooursea  of  the  Ban, 
While  unbcn'D  chuiches  by  thdr  osre, 
Shall  rise  and  floariih,  laige  and  fair," 


SSalaam. 

So.    IL— THE    AOK 

BT  TUG  ED^OB. 

Wb  have  dwelt  on  resemblances,  now  we  get  amongst  differences. 

1.  In  point  of  civilization,  what  a  change  hns  come  over  the  hlBtory  of 
our  race  at  large  since  Balaam  stood  upon  these  hills.  Iiook  at  the 
natnea  he  mentions : — Children  of  Shelh,  and  who  were  they  )  Some 
tribe  so  called — or  only,  perhaps,  what  the  name  imports  —  jieople 
of  violence,  lawless  men  in  gcnerall  Edomf  It  is  one  of  the  few 
primitive  names  we  understand  at  once.  Seir  J  The  place  when, 
amidst  the  red  mountains,  ranged  the  Sons  of  Esau.  And  Amalth  ? 
The  then  already  heateu  foe  of  Israel,  once  the  first  of  nations. 
And  the  Ktnitei  ?  Wild  bands  infesting  the  fastnesses  of  Engedi.  And 
ChiUim  (perhaps  Cyprus),  seen  from  the  heights  of  Palestine  at  time^ 
And  AdMr  (or  Assyria)  by  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  These 
were  the  people  or  countries  which  came  within  the  eye  or  keu  of  Balaam. 
We  may  add  to  these  such  other  names  as  by  diligent  quest  we  can,  out 
of  old  histories  and  traditions,  bring  together.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
anything  trustworthy  about  them.  Take  up  the  beat  chronological  tables, 
and  how  vague  and  foctless  are  the  early  references  made  to  those  parts 
of  Uie  world,  out  of  which  ninoe  the  greatest  empires  have  grown  !  The 
Pentateuch  is  the  most  advanced  light  on  those  dark  seas  of  hiatory;  and, 
in  truth,  the  only  safe  one,  though  some  are  trying  to  swamp  the  boat 
which  hears  that  light  on  the  bosom  of  those  dark  waters.  But  the  young 
may  rest  assured  that  tlie  old  boat  will  not  be  swamped,  however 
clever  folks,  whose  glory  it  is  to  extinguish  lights,  without  kindling  any 
themselves,  may  try  their  utmost. 

The  age  of  Balaam  was  not  the  age  of  great  cities.  Babylon,  Memphis, 
perhaps  Tyre,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  were' in  being  ;  hut  not 
Rome,  Athens,  or  Carthage.      Toung  races  were  peopling  the  earth. 
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culouizing  faroui-ed  BpoU,  diggiug  harbonra  by  the  sen,  and  biiildiog  rude 
towers  oa  the  land.  Humanity  was  ia  rough,  bravny  youth,  in  uncouth, 
nnkampt  nutnhDod,  with  half-developed  intellect,  a  heart  full  of  wild 
[MNdona,  and  hands  given  to  wild  ways.  It  was  on  if  some  Bedouin,  wha 
liAs  just  [tossed  his  teens,  and  is  coming  of  age,  should  settle  down,  and 
give  up  hia  nomadic  habits ;  and  atler  having  ridden  his  fiery  courser 
across  the  desert,  should  dismount,  no  longer  to  find  a  home  in  the  goat- 
skin tent,  but  in  a  walled  house,  and  to  built  towers  where  once  wore 
open  sheep  folds. 

What  a  change  since  then  !  What  things  have  been  done,  written, 
thought !  Greek  and  Roman  story  has  not  only  been  recorded,  but  acted 
since  then.  Since  then,  architectnre,  soulptui'e,  painting,  so  far  aa  we 
know  them,  have  come  into  existence.  Homer  htts  sung ;  Herodotus 
has  told  his  old-world  stories ;  Demosthenes  harangued,  and  Soorateit 
tttlked,  as  only  he  coald  talk;  and  all  since  then.  Oerraany,  Fiance, 
England,  all  Western  Europe,  then  lay  in  certain  Celtic  and  Saxon 
embryos, — in  germs  like  seeds  driven  of  the  winds. 

CiviliEattoQ  is  all  modem  compared  with  those  ages :  poor,  indeed, 
Has  the  earth  in  those  distant  days.  ThuH  going  baek  tti  the  ei-a  of  the 
prophet,  striving  to  realise  the  nide  condition  of  mankind  at  that  remote 
epoch,  taking  up  for  a  moment  an  imaginary  jiosition  there,  the  nSliient 
civilizution  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  ei-a  sceniK  simply 
incredible.  It  has  been  the  slgw  gi-owth  of  ages.  It  has  taken  untold 
vearu  to  sink  the  xhatld  up  which  the  moderns  draw  their  wealth  of 
thought,  to  plant  the  fielil  whence  they  reap  their  iut«llectiin1  ricbei). 
Other  men  laboured,  and  wo  are  entered  into  their  labours.  Tliank  God 
for  the  phtee  He  has  given  us  in  the  chart  of  history.  Upon  us,  indeed, 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  come.  No  ships  that  are  now  bringing  to  xin 
th«r  freights  from  foreign  lands,  come  over  scim  so  wide  as  those  breadths 
of  time  which  liave  been  crossed  by  what  raaki^  us  the  people  of  Iiondon 
and  England,  so  different  from  onr  Eastern  fathers. 

2.  Observe  a  difference  as  to  the  amount  of  revealed  truth.  Israel  ia 
now  mei^ed  in  the  Church.  The  Christ  is  come.  The  blessed  Chriut  of 
the  prophets— the  Holy  Jesus  of  the  Gospels — the  Goil  incarnate  of 
revelation — the  Perfect  One  has  lived  upon  the  earth.  The  SiicriGce, 
by  the  side  of  which  we  dare  name  ne  other ;  the  only  One  for  sin  has 
been  offered  on  the  Cross,  fiedemption  is  come.  It  is  come  to  deliver 
us  from  hell,  through  our  deliverance  from  guilt  and  all  iniquity  ;  to 
raise  us  to  Heaven  by  first  raising  us  to  goodness — the  truest  spiritual 
goodness ;  to  make  us  meet  for  Heaven's  perfect  world  of  love,  by  eating 
out  the  canker  of  onr  selfishness,  and  filling  up  the  void  by  a  devotion  to 
the  will  of  the  Father,  like  the  Son's,  who  offered  Himself  a  sacrifice  to 
God.  And  the  Spirit  has  come  revealing  all  this,  teaching  us  the  atone- 
ment and  His  own  new-birtb  work,  dwelling  in  the  Chnrch,  striving  with 
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men,  carrying  home  tlie  trath  to  their  bouIb,  giving  us  Qoepel  institutioiui 
and  New  Testament  churchee. 

Now  we  have  all  that  a»  seen  in  the  Solj  Book ;  as  developed 
and  illustrated  by  ages  of  devout  thoughtfulness  ;  as  defended  hj  argu- 
ment, brought  out  hy  inference,  rendered  into  syatematic  form,  trans- 
lated into  poetry  and  song,  interwoven  with  threads  of  genius  and 
imagination,  which— tliough  they  have  no  glory  by  reason  of  the  glory 
that  excelieth — no  gold-like  worth — yet  have  a  ailveiy  beauty  for  yoimg 
minds  not  to  be  despised,  but  to  be  accepted  with  all  thankfulness  to  Qod. 
We  have  the  Bible,  aud  the  literature  which  the  Bible  has  created,  and 
we  have  as  well,  the  history  of  Qod's  people  reducing  the  Divine 
principles  to  human  embodied  facta.  We  have  God's  lecture  in  the  Book, 
lIlHstrated  by  experiments  in  the  charactera  of  men — eip^meute  con- 
forming the  lessons  of  the  lecture,  both  in  the  way  (^  stimulus  and 
warning. 

What  was  the  Israel  of  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  century  befors 
Chcist,  compared  with  the  Israel  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  I 
"  Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they  hear ;  for 
verily  I  say  unto  yon,  that  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  hare 
desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them,  and  to 
hear  those  things  which  ye  hoar,  and  have  not  heard  them." 

3.  Thei'eisayetfurtherdiSerenceof  another  kind — a  sad  one — between 
then  and  now.  The  contrast  between  the  Church  and  paganism  is 
greater  than  ever.  Man  ttnder  God's  teaching  has  become  better. 
Man  left  to  liis  own  devices  has  become  worse.  The  day  Is  brighter 
here  ;  the  night  is  darker  at  the  antipodes. 

The  Bible  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Egyptians  in  religion  at  first, 
were  &r  less  unlike  the  Israelites  than  they  afterwards  became;  in 
Abraham's  time,  far  less  so  than  in  the  time  of  Moses.  And  even  among 
the  Canaanites  in  Jericho  there  was  a  woman  who  confessed  Jehovah — 
"  The  God  of  Israel,"  said  the  harlot  Bahab,  "  He  is  God  in  Heaven 
above  and  in  the  earth  beneath."  In  Idumea  there  was  Job,  and  in  the 
beautiful  book  which  reflects  his  life  and  times  we  have  goodly  fragments 
of  patriarchal, truth.  And  here  we  have  Balaam,  a  man  born  in  pt^a 
Asshui',  who  whatever  might  be  his  soothsaying  propensities  and  habits 
of  divination,  had  not  a  little  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod.  Hence 
it  plainly  appears  that  there  were  some  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah 
autidst  idohitrous  people  in  those  days.  Clear  and  distinct  witneae-bearera 
tor  Divine  truth  amidst  falsehood  and  superstition.  But  where  in  India 
and  China — except  where  missionaries  have  gone — are  such  vestiges 
of  ancient  &ith  to  be  found,  and  such  reformers  of  religion  to  be  met 
with  t    What  Jobs  and  Balaams  or  even  Bahabs  are  tiiere  1 

1.  A  J)ractical  difiereuce  between  the  ages  remains.  Ixx^ing  at  the 
ngee  then  and  now,  what  is  plainly  the  duty  of  Oofs  p«ople  t 
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With  OUT  fulness  of  Gospel  knowledge — with  the  instramentalities 
aapplied  hj  modem  civilizatioii — witli  the  heart-reading  BigLtaof  the 
jjagan  world  before  u^  we  must  feel,  as  deeply  as  we  can  teel  any  moral 
obh'^tion,  tbat  eoinething  ought  to  be  done  for  heathendom.  Conscience 
herself  will  go  as  far  as  that. 

Bat  searching  the  Book  for  some  explicit  direction  on  the  subject,  we 
find  tha  clearest  of  commands  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
(ioepd  to  every  creature" — words  which  we  never  ought  to  tire  of  hear- 
ing or  be  weaiy  of  quoting,  any  more  than  the  English  jurist  should  bo 
tirad  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  Magaa  Oharta. 

Onr  duty  is  decided  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  Jewish 
Choich.  "WhereaB  its  office  was  to  stand  still  and  be  a  witness  and  a 
monnmeot^  oar  oussion  is  to  move,  to  march — to  go  into  all  the  world. 
Even  in  Jewish  times  there  was  a  rehearsal  of  this  missionary  "  mow- 
tnerU."  Jonah  was  sent  from  Judea  to  Nineveh.  He  crossed  eastward 
the  desert  which  Balaam  crossed  westward.  That,  however,  was  excep- 
ibnaL  Bnt  now,  what  was  once  done  on  a  particular  occasion  is  to  be 
done  habitiially  and  constantly.  The  angel  bending  over  the  ark  is  to 
become  an  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  Heaven,  and  never  is  he  to  cease, 
or  anspend,  or  &lter  in  his  flight  tjU  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  ore 
[lublished  to  all  people. 

Meet  important  is  it  that  we  ahoold  base  oui'  missionary  operations  upon 
a  divine  warranty — upon  the  command  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  not  upon  speculations  of  our  own.  No,  not  upou  any  touch- 
ing the  future  iate  of  the  heathen.  They  are  in  their  Maker's  hands,  and  it 
is  presamptuous  in  us  to  decide  apon  what  is  to  become  of  them  here- 
after, seeing  that  the  Bible  sheds  no  l^ht  on  the  final  condition  of  any,  save 
thoee  to  whom  it  comes.  It  is  enough  that  the  blaster  bids  us  go  and  teach 
all  natimu,  and  sure  wo  are  that  the  teaching  of  Hie  Name  must  be  of 
inflnite  advantage,  tatd  must  directly  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  multitude 
which  no  man  can  nnmber.  Nor  does  ejinple  obedience  to  Christ's  mandate 
involve  ua  in  any  obligation  to  dispute,  that  in  the  i-eligionti  of  the 
heathen  world  there  are,  intermixed  with  errors,  lies,  and  abominations, 
Home  fragments  and  sparks  of  primeval  truth. 

Infidelity  may  endeavour  to  turn  the  concession  to  its  advantage,  bnt 
in  truth  the  £uit  of  certain  parallels,  not  to  be  ignored,  between  l^e  Bible 
religion  and  othm  religitms,  here  and  there,  is  a  witness  on  the  side  of 
the  former.  Whence  oame  the  grains  of  gold  which  aft«r  careful  wash- 
ing ve  find  in  these  tons  of  sand  1  Whence  but  from  that  same  gold 
conntiy  to  which  the  Gospel  brings  us  t  Well  has  it  been  suggested  (we 
will  express  the  idea  in  nnscientiflc  language  of  our  own)  mock  suns  and 
meteors  ("  parhelia  "  as  the  astronomers  call  them)  appear  as  optical  illu' 
Hions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  orb  of  day.  They  are  not  true  like  the  sun^ 
beams,  but  who  would  maintain  on  that  account  tbeX  there  was  no  sun 
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at  all  T  Bfttlier  as  they  paint  the  horizon  with  their  imitative  ghtre,  da 
they  not  testify  by  their  existence,  and  proclaim  the  neighbourhood  of 
t'mt  fountain  of  illumination  at  present  hid  behind  the  hills  i 

Not  that  'we  would  for  a  moment  countenance  the  now  somewhat 
fashionable  idea,  that  Christianity  is  only  one  of  ronny  i-eligions,  each 
good  in  its  vray,  though  this  ifl  the  best  of  all ;  for  if  ours  be  allowed 
to  interpret  itself,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  as  a  whole,  it 
establishes  a  universal  and  exclusive  claim  to  the  world's  acceptance 
and  obsdience ;  and  whatever  whisperings  of  tmth  there  may  be 
Amidst  the  silence  of  pagan  insensibility,  or  amidst  the  groaos  and  shrieks 
or  mad  laughter  of  pagan  excitement,  those  whiaperings  do  not  verify  or 
^auction  any  of  the  dark  associations  gathered  round  them,  but  do  rather 
protest  against  them  as  alien  and  inimical,  while  towflrds  the  Gospel  they 
show  sympathy  and  kindredship,  seeming  to  call  upon  it  to  come  and 
attract  whatever  is  true  everywhere  to  itself,  to  absorb  aud  purify  ths 
good,  and  witli  its  fires  to  burn  to  ashes  all  the  eviU 


^\}t  I^ibfTpool  iEoralitg  jEeeting. 

BY  THB  BEV.  J.  BALDWIN   BBOWB,  B.A. 

Most  of  out  readers  will  probably  have  noticed  the  report  of  an  important 
meeting  which  has  recently  been  held  at  Liverpool,  at  which  some  of  th» 
leading  merobanta  of  the  town  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  their  repre- 
hension of  the  spirit  which,  during  these  late  years  of  intense  competiUon, 
has  taken  possession  of  their  Eichsnge.  That  sucb  a  public  expression  of ' 
opinion  should  be  needful  in  the  judgment  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  first 
sea-port  of  the  world,  is  a  burning  stain  on  oar  oommercial  honour;  but 
none  who  are  alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  will  think  that  ihe  meeting  has 
been  held  a  day  too  soon.  The  main  object  of  the  meeting  apparently  waa 
to  protest  that  our  commercial  hononr  as  a  people  is  in  deadly  peril,  and  to 
plead  for  some  fairer  measure  of  common  hones^  in  the  conduct  of  our 
commercial  affairs.  We  cannot  wonder  that  the  high-minded  and  honour- 
able men,  who  stand  foremost  amon;;  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
I/ancaahiro,  which  is  truly  the  commercial  centre  of  the  world,  and  whose 
integrity  and  energy  have  made  Manchester  and  Liverpool  what  they  are, 
should  feel  themselves  bitterly  humiliated  by  the  disclosures  which  the  late 
oommercial  panic  has  laid  bare.  There  is  something  literally  appaUing  in 
these  revelations  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  bnsiness  has  been  eoa- 
dneted,  and  the  gambling  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  of  the  Bxohange. 
Enough  is  disclosed  before  the  public  to  justify  a  public  danuneiati<m ;  bnt 
that  which  is  dragged  out  into  broad  daylight  is  hut  a  feeble  sample  of  that 
which  is  suppressed.  The  wor«t  facts  rarely  get  beyond  a  chosen  circle  of 
committeemen  of  examination  or  inspection,  whose  express  object  is  to  hush 
up  as  for  as  possible  all  that  is  disgraceful,  and  to  put  the  best  face  on 
matters  with  a  view  to  the  salvation  of  the  wreck  of  the  estate.    Uiingt 
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an  perCtetlr  kaovn  sad  freelj  Ulked  of  in  printe  in  commercial  circlw, 
wlueh  quite  cut  into  tlie  aluiie  all  bat  tlie  laott  ntartling  rcreliLtioni  of  our 
pnblie  eourta.  And  thia  aecrecf  reacU  moat  detrimeutall/  on  the  tone  of 
our  eommercial  morality.  It  ii  Hke  the  cloae-alr  treatment  of  fe7en  nhich 
D*ed  to  be  the  faahion ;  it  Iceepa  the  patient  in  an  atmosphere  of  iafection, 
and  depreaiea  the  vitalitj  on  which  hnnga  the  only  hope  of  cure.  Hence. 
■we  rejoice  heartily  in  the  opeo  ventilation  of  the  qnestion  in  anoh  an 
inflaentul  meeting,  and  we  angnr  great  good  from  the  vise,  eameit,  and 
pointed  tentencea  in  vhieh  aach  men  oa  Mr.  Kithbone  and  others  paaaed 
judgment  on  the  transactiona  which  have  recently  iron  for  their  native 
town  a  ta  from  enviable  fame. 

We  fully  believe  that  the  world  eonld  not  produce  nobler  ipecimena  of 
the  honourable  and  energetio  merchant,  than  can  be  found  in  no  amall 
numbers  in  Uanchester  and  Liverpool ;  by  whose  character  and  conduct, 
bdeed,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are  what  they  are.  But  there  can  be  no 
qneation,  nay  the  mercantile  community  is  at  pains  to  confeaa  it,  that  the 
old  atandards  by  which  we  won  our  commercial  fame  have  bean  grievously 
deteriorated,  and  that  a  very  bi\se  form  of  commercial  activity,  which  ia 
little  worthy  of  so  hononrable  a  name,  has  established  to  a  large  extent  its 
ratos  and  atandards  in  their  room.  Liverpool  is  loolced  upon  as  the  head- 
qnarters  of  this  speculative  gambling  demon,  who  is  destroying  the  very 
baaia  of  our  commercial  greatness ;  and  no  doubt  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  businesa  of  Liverpool  exposes  it  to  many  and  terrible  tomptationa. 
But  we  imagine  that  the  records  of  the  London  Exchanges,  if  they  could  be 
laid  bare,  wonld  reveal  ita  complicity  in  the  sin,  for  sin  it  is  in  the  fullest 
meaanre ;  while  Manchester  haa  her  own  special  diahonour  to  repent  of 
and  to  purge  away.  We  occupy  in  this  matter  the  room  of  the  unlearned, 
and  oan  only  deal  with  the  brood  upectn  of  the  subject  wliich  come  fairly 
under  the  public  eye ;  but  we  imagine  that  it  would  be  a  cnrioua  question 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  reelilees  gambling,  of  n^hich  tho  Liverpool 
Exchange  has  been  the  theatre,  has  been  prompted  and  sustained  from  the 
mannfaotnring  melropolii.  The  Manchester  men  complain  of  the  roalleia 
flnctnntions  in  the  price  of  oottoo,  which  almost  paralyze  manufacture. 
How  mnch  of  this  is  due  to  the  measure  in  whioh  the  large  manufacturers 
themselves  have  become  speculators  in  cotton,  and  make  larger  profits  by 
their  ventures  than  by  their  machines  P 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held 
a  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Lirerpool  merchants,  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred alMve.  In  opening  the  meeting,  the  President  expressed  his  latisfac- 
tion  "  that  Liverpool  was  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  the  state  of  commercial 
morality  in  that  town,  as  shown  by  the  meeting  held  tliere  on  Wednesday 
on  that  anbject."  Among  the  subjects  which  had  been  before  tho  Alan- 
cheater  Chamber  during  the  year,  "  Mildew  in  Cotton  fabrics  "  is  noted. 
Acoonnts  from  India  open  a  vision  of  what  thia  may  mean,  which  leave* 
Maneheater  little  room  for  exultation  over  Liverpool  in  respect  of  the 
honesty  of  its  commercial  transactions.  Gambling  seems  to  be  the  curae 
of  the  Liverpool  commercial  system;  odolteration— gross,  shameleiB  odnl- 
teration — the  besetting  vice  of  Manchester.  To  such  a  pitch  has  the 
adulteration  of  the  goods  intended  for  the  «w(em  mi^ets  be«n  carn«4t 
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th&t  a  deep  and  welt-fonnded  dUtroat  of  ereryUuDj;  English  in  the  waj  of 
manufactmed  gooda  haa  been  general  in  India  (  and  tlie  prodncta  of  the 
naiiTe  to^nt,  not  at  all  by  the  force  of  cheapness,  bnt  hj  the  aimple  force 
of  honeatj,  are  rapidly  driving  ours  out  of  the  field.  We  remember  once 
bearing  an  architect  saj  acomfnllf  on  the  subject  of  modem  building,  that 
'  the  builders  vere  so  clever  now  that  thej  could  build  hoasea  warranted  to 
tumble  down  a  year  after  the  leaie  of  the  gronnd  eipired,  and  that  be 
thonght  they  were  clever  enough  to  brinff  it  to  the  margin  of  a  day  in  time. 
But  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who  have  brought  this  scandal  on  their 
oommunity,  can  beat  that.  They  send  out  goods  which  tumble  to  pieces  the 
moment  they  are  unpacked,  before  they  can  get  even  their  flrat  washing  in 
the  sacred  stream.  Balen  of  cotton  goods  which  can  be  crumbled  up  by 
handfula  in  the  office  of  &e  agents  of  the  Lancashire  bouses,  and  which, 
unless  they  can  be  got  out  in  the  packing-case  to  the  unhappy  trader,  are  as 
worthleea  as  so  much  tinder  on  the  importer's  bands.  Kor  is  this  the  result 
of  an  accident,  or  of  a  series  of  accidental  causes.  We  are  gravely  informed 
from  India  that  it  is  systematic,  so  systematic  as  to  become  notorious,  and 
that  the  scale  on  which  it  is  conducted  ia  colossal.  Clay  is  mixed  with  the 
aize  in  quantities,  which  while  it  adds  immensely  to  the  weight  of  the  goodp, 
rots  them  before  they  can  reach  the  market.  So  far  happily  the  fraud 
defeats  its  own  object,  and  ia  ai  short-sighted  as  it  is  base.  The  gooda  are 
literally  unsaleable,  and  the  natives  tarn  to  their  own  cottons,  turned  out  in 
more  honeat  fashion  by  their  own  looms,  though  inferior  in  every  other 
respect,  and  76  per  cent,  of  native  manufactures,  we  are  told,  are  now  being 
Bold  in  the  baiaara.  This  is  a  sad  and  shameful  tale.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  cotton  can  be  growu  in  India,  Bout  half  round  the  world— dressed, 
spun,  and  woven  in  our  Lancashire  mills,  sent  back  again  half  round  the 
world,  and  sold  in  India  at  a  price,  allowing  fair  honest  profit  to  all  con> 
cemed,  with  which  the  native  manufacturer  on  the  spot  cannot  hope  to 
compete.  It  is  a  wonderful  testimony  to  the  power  of  oar  commercial 
system,  and  reveals  the  substantial  foundations  on  which  it  rests — im- 
moveable, except  by  our  own  folly  and  sin.  But  it  was  not  by  such 
tricks  as  these  that  the  power  was  won  by  the  founders  of  oar  commercial 
greatness ;  and  it  is  certain  that  by  such  tricks  as  these  it  may  be  utterly 
and  hopelessly  destroyed.  Manchester  has  her  own  sins  to  look  to,  like 
all  of  as  in  our  own  callings  and  professions,  even  the  most  sacred,  in 
these  days ;  and  she  might  hold  an  indignation  meeting  of  hei  own  as  pro- 
fitably as  her  sister  town. 

Commercial  gambling  is  a  term  easily  employed,  but  not  susceptible,  we 
imagine,  of  a  very  accurate  definition.  The  fair  proportion  between  means 
and  ventures  will  vary  in  different  cases ;  the  credit  and  stability  of  the 
'firm,  the  state  and  tendency  of  the  market,  and  a  number  of  minor  con- 
siderations, will  modify  the  nature  of  commercial  transactions,  and  the 
judgment  which  must  be  passed  upon  them  if  they  come  under  the 
jndieial  eye.  There  is  a  clear  line,  within  which  transactions  are  mani- 
festly fair  and  honourable ;  there  is  an  equally  clear  line  beyond  which  they 
'are  as  manifestly  dishonest  and  base.  Bnt,  as  with  most  other  questions 
of  practical  monli,  there  ia  a  belt  of  nnoertainty  in  which  it  is  difficult 
to  apply  the  rigid  rnlej  in  which  each  oaw  must  be  judged  by  itself, 
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ind  where  it  ii  difficult  aometimea  to  pata  anj  decided  judgment  at  all. 
But  if  ire  onderBtand  the  matter  rightlj,  Lirerpool  is  not  sufferiDf;  from 
the  multitude  o[  questionable  transactLons  vhich  hare  been  carried  on 
for  jeara  patt  on  her  £ichBni;[<,  but  rather  from  the  multitude  of  ua- 
qoeationable  onea,  about  which  no  tiro  honest  judgments  are  possible; 
which,  the  moment  they  are  dragged  to  light,  must  be  branded  with  the 
reprobation  of  all  hononrabie  men.  There  is  no  sort  of  uncertainty  about 
such  transactions  as  Sir.  Buahell  describes :  "  A  man  gambled  with  dice 
or  cards  i  another  went  on  the  Liverpool  Kxchange,  and  gambled  in  cotton 
or  shares  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  advantage  iu  point  of  credit  wa«," 
he  thought,  "  rather  in  favour  of  the  gambler  on  the  baize,  because  he  at  all 
erenta  staked  his  monej,  and  if  he  lost  it,  paid.  But  the  gambler  on  the 
flags  as  thej  had  seen,  made  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  who,  if  lie 
had  lost  two  or  three  thousands,  could  not  have  paid  a  penny  of  it.  Had 
they  drawn  a  just  diati  action— did  they  not  visit  the  gambler  on  the  Sagj  at 
his  house,  drink  his  wine  at  a  guinea  a  bottle,  admire  his  horses,  and  ride  in 
his  carriaiKe  P  Let  thair  acts  be  in  accordance  with  their  viena  on  commer- 
cial morality."  This  is  plain  speaking,  and  strikes  fairly  home.  It  not  only 
indicates  the  evil,  but  it  suggests  a  cure.  And  this  kind  of  gambling— for 
gambling  it  is,  and  of  the  most  flagrant  kind,  inasmuch  aa  the  speculators 
stake  nothing,  while  they  stand  to  gain  extravagant  sums— has  been  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  CEteut,  and  not  in  Lirerpool  only,  aod  has  for  a  time 
almost  paralysed  the  ordinary  and  honest  operations  of  trade.  The  old  and 
noble  idea  of  trade,  the  honest  exchange  of  commodities  for  the  supply  of 
man's  various  needs,  has  of  late  been  almost  superseded  by  transactions  in 
which  no  commodity,  or  only  the  ghost  of  a  commodity,  is  in  existence. 
There  is  nothing  really  passing  between  buyer  and  seller,  but  an  under- 
taking to  strike  a  balance  at  a  certain  date,  and  pay  a  difference  sccordinE 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  And  at  nothing  really  passes,  or  is  supposed  lo 
pass,  between  the  parties,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  dealing  in  shares  or  bales 
by  thousands,  and  then  a  very  trifling  advance  or  fqll  in  the  market  makes 
the  difference  of  enormous  loss  or  gain.  Then  the  speculators  set  to  work 
to  operate  on  the  markets — sot  at  all  by  the  legitimate  inQuences  of  the  real 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  commodity  in  question,  bnt  by  lying  reports, 
shamelesa  fabrications,  or  conspiracies  to  create  a  purely  artificial  scarcity  for 
the  operator's  prirate  ends.  Hence  the  markets  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
unhealthy,  because  altogether  fictitious,  agitation ;  the  men  who  deal  in  real 
commodities  are  hampered  and  paralyzed,  and  the  knaves  rule  the  course  of 
trade.  The  evil  is  for  the  moment  crippled  by  the  utter  collapse  of  credit 
which  has  issued  from  it.  Sut  the  spirit  ia  at  work  again,  and  with  reviving 
trade  may  be  expected  to  reappear  in  force.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it, 
inasmuch  ai  it  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  Exposure  and  public  re- 
probation seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  cure  at  the  disposal  of  society. 
Hence  the  earnestness  with  which  the  various  speakers  at  Liverpool  con- 
tended for  more  searching  investigation  and  honest  publicity  iu  the  cose  of 
failures  where  the  least  suspicion  of  gambling  was  entertained.  The  husLiog- 
up  policy  is  fatal,  and  has,  we  hope,  reached  its  limit ;  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community  must  do  the  rest.  It  seems  a  feeble  power  to  deal  with  such 
a  gigantic  eril ;  bnt  nothing  else  has  been  strong  enough  to  banish 
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dranlcenncia  aud  blupbomy  from  decent  Booietf.  Tha  time  will  comoi  ws 
firmlj  beliere,  when  it  will  worlc  downwuda  to  the  humblest  sphere  (  and 
when  the  public  opinion  of  the  men,  and  especially  the  women,  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  will  banish  the  drunkard  and  the  swearer  from  the  cottage 
parlour  and  kitchen,  as  he  ii  banished  already  from  the  homes  of  the  upper 
And  middle  classes  of  socictj.  To  this  power,  of  which  Christianitj  is  the 
inspiration,  we  look  conGdentlf  to  work,  in  time,  the  great  commercial 
reformation ;  and  the  public  judgment  of  inch  men  as  met  the  other  daj  at 
Liverpool  is  an  important  contribution  to  its  force.  But  the  root  of  the  evil 
lies  in  the  habits  of  society,  the  luxury  and  splendour  which  are  supplanting 
the  manly  simplicity  which  once  distinguished  our  life  as  a  people.  We 
haro  spoken  on  this  subject  at  length  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  But 
another  homily  might  profitably  be  preached  from  the  text  of  Mr.  Rath- 
bone's  words — "  Simplicity  of  living,  combined  with  prudence  in  commercial 
undertakings."  There  will  be  no  vital  reformation  until  our  young  men 
learn  to  believe  once  more  in  pure  and  manly  pleasures,  in  simple  living,  and 
ntodetate,  that  is,  thoroughly  earned  gains. 


Ziit  Exploration  oC  Ipalesttnf. 

Mb.  Gioxok  GaorE,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Com- 
mittee, furnishes  the  following  most  interesting,  sattsfactory,  and  suggestive 
Statement  of  progress : — I  have  received  twj  reports  from  Lieut.  Warren, 
U.K.,  dated  at  Jerusalem,  the  12tb  and  Slat  of  December.  He  is  proceed- 
ing vigorously  with  bis  resenrchea.  They  divide  themselves  uader  three 
main' heads: — 

1.  The  ancient  double  passage  or  tunael  running  from  the  so-cstled 
"  Huldah  gate,"  in  (he  sonth  wall  of  the  Haram,  below  the  masque  of  tha 
Aksa,  up  to  the  platform  itself  of  the  Haram. — It  has  always  been  an  object 
of  anxiety  to  know  whether  this  whs  a  mere  tonnel,  or  whether  it  had  sub' 
iidiary  passages  branching  from  it  either  west  or  east.  Mr.  Warren  seema 
to  have  shown  that  none  snch  exist.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  tunnel  ha 
has  discovered  on  the  east  a  vaulted  chamber  17ft.  square,  and  on  the  west 
soma  unimportant  waterduets,  fire  feet  below  the  present  surface,  and 
probably  connected  with  a  tank  beneath.  These  dnots,  he  belioveii,  to  ba 
older  than  the  Aksa  mosque.  The  square  chamber,  I  understand  him  to 
asy,  is  later  than  tlie  mosque.  The  sides  of  the  tunnel  at  its  lower  end  are 
about  16rt.  of  solid  masonry,  very  rough  on  its  outer  face. 

2.  Iq  the  Tyropmon  Valley,  weit  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Haram- 
—Here  galleries  are  being  driven  to  discover  the  depth  and  position  of  the 
native  rock  of  the  ravine  immediately  below  the  wall,  and  the  position  of 
the  pier  which  supported  the  western  side  of  "  Bobinsoo's  arch."  The  pier  * 
•eems  to  have  been  reached ;  two  courses  of  stone  were  in  niia,  and  I  hope 
shortly  to  reiseive  details  of  its  construction,  and  of  the  rook  of  the  gully 
between  it  and  the  wall.  Mr.  Warren  sees  ground  for  believing  that  thia 
gnlly  will  be  fonnd  to  sweep  ronnd  eastward  and  deseend  to  the  "  Virgin's 
fount)"  and  thns  to  divide  Moriah  fi^nn  0|ihel— a  fact  never  befora 
suspected. 
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3.  Tlie  water  supplj  of  the  kncient  citj. — la  tUis  an  aclraiiM  liu  been 
nude.  SeMarchej  at  great  depth,  in  tbe  upper  part  or  tli«  Tyropaon, 
leem  to  point  to  the  actaal  exiatenoe  of  the  brook  which,  in  the  da^s  of 
tlie  monarch;,  "  orerfloTcd  through  the  midit  of  the  laod,"  and  which 
Hezekiah  atopped  or  concealed  when  the  oit;  was  besieged  bj  Seanaeherib 
(8  Chronicloa  xsiii.  1).  This  itresm  woald  appear  to  be  still  foroinK  ita 
iDcient  waj  along  ita  old  channel,  at  the  prodigious  depth  of  more  than 
toft,  beneath  the  present  surface.  A  mile  west  of  the  oity,  between  it  and 
tha  ancient  village  of  Kephtoah,  Mr.  Warreu  Una  explored,  at  aoma  per- 
•ODsl  risk,  a  renurkaUle  cleft  which  descends  into  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  150ft.,  and  which  may  not  improbably  bo  one  of  the  souroes  of 
the  water  supply  of  Jeriualem.  On  the  other  Land,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron,  a  mile  and  a-half  south  of  the  ciLj,  and  600  yards  below  the 
"  Well  of  Joab,"  a  well  has  been  examined,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
wliieh  proves  to  contain  pawagee,  staircases,  and  other  oontrivancea,  which 
it  will  hardly  bo  too  much  to  assume  will  be  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  waters  of  (ha  city  iteelf.  Fragmentary  as  aro  all  these  discoveries, 
they  indicate  an  amount  of  ancient  remaina  below  the  surface  whieh  caanot 
bat  excite  the  hopes  and  atimnlate  the  curiosity  of  nil  concerned,  and  incite 
us  to  struin  crery  nerve  to  lay  bare  such  interesting  relics. 

As  I  read  Mr,  Warren's  accounts,  I  seem  to  feel  the  ancient  city 
within  my  graap — to  know  for  a  certainty  that  its  very  houses  and  streeta 
and  watercourses,  all  the  ancient  life  of  ita  structures,  its  hills,  and  ita 
ravines,  ia  lying  buried  like  some  enchanted  person  beneath  that  singular 
and  solemn  tomb.  The  cliff*  (as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  said  in  his 
sermon  the  other  day)  which  Joab  climbed,  the  straets  which  David  trod, 
and  along  which  Athaliah  was  hurried,  the  catacomb  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
the  very  Via  Dolorosa  itself,  of  which  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  likeues* 
cin  be  found  in  the  upper  air  of  the  modem  city — all  these  are  doubtless 
there.  'Wherever  Mr.  Warreu  probea,  let  him  but  go  deep  enough,  and  he 
comes  on  some  solid  substance  of  curious  and  ancient  kind.  They  start 
into  view  in  a  truly  magical  manner,  more  tike  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  than 
anytluDg  else.  A  "  stone  suddenly  i-oUs  away,"  and  reveals  staircases,  paa- 
isgef,  Bubterranean  holla  in  the  heart  of  the  rock,  leading  to  who  knows 
what  repositories  of  treasure !  An  almost  invisible  crevice  in  the  hill  turns 
out  to  be  an  enchanted  care  150  feet  deep,  concealing  the  "skeleton  of  an 
infant,"  end  containing,  perhaps,  the  hidden  fountain  of  the  water  supply 
of  iFemsalem.  The  work  has  been  fairly  and  well  begun.  An  explorer 
more  daring  and  disinterested,  more  indefatigable  and  intelligent  than  Mr. 
Warren  seems  impossible.  Let  us  back  him  to  the  utmost.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  undertaking  is  relieved  from  present  peenniary  anxieties.  Bat 
that  ia  no  reason  tor  stopping  our  contributions  to  a  work  the  extent  and 
importance  of  which  are  daily  becoming  more  obvious.  The  explorations  at 
Jerusalem  may  be — will  be  when  the  fine  weather  returns — pushed  on 
■imoltaneoualy  in  more  places  at  onoe,  and  a  larger  force  of  labourers  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Warren  seems  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  everyone, 
high  and  low,  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  to  obtain  what  tabonrera  lie  likes,  and 
what  permissions  he  desires.  And  outside  of  Jernoalem  I  hope  the  public 
will  not  forget  how  mnch  there  is  to  do.    There  is  the  natural  history  «»f 
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tke  coa&ti;  to  perfect,  and  the  geology  to  examine,  tlie  ethaology  to  dia- 
Gover.  The  exploren  are  waiting  for  the  sigaal  to  be  oSL  Without  dirert- 
ing  a  Bovereiga  from  those  urgent  colls  nearer  home  which  this  inclement 
■eason  brings  bo  oloselj  before  us — without  diverting  a  BOrereign  from 
these,  there  is  ample  money  to  be  obtained  for  the  grand  and  ut«testing 
objeet  foE  vhioh  I  plead. 


^bneg  $ath  Centeters,  fttofte  Netninston. 

Wi  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our  advertisiog  coluinaa  referring 
to  "  Aboey  Park  Cemetery,"  which  has  been  open  as  a  place  of  septUtare 
for  peraons  of  every  religious  denomination  for  about  twenty-eight  years, 
and  in  connection  with  which  spot  are  many  intereatioK  associations. 

It  is  stated  that  in  one  corner  of  [he  grounds  lie  the  remains  of  Olirer 
CromwelL  It  is  certain  that  he  resided  at  or  near  to  the  preaent  oeotetery* 
Here  also  reaided  in  a  mansion,  since  polled  down.  Sir  Thomas  A.bney,  the 
intimato  friend  and  patron  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watta.  Esteem  for  the  doctor's 
worth  of  character,  resulted  in  a  close  and  lasting  friendahip  between  him 
and  Sir  Thomas,  with  whom  and  his  amiable  lady  he  resided  to  the  close  of 
hia  ralnable  life,  a  period  of  thirty-six  years. 

Thecemeterywasdedicatedfor  fnnereal  purposes  on  the  20ch  of  May,  1810, 
when  the  foundation-stone  of  the  ohapel  was  laid  by  the  Bight  Honourable 
Sir  Chapman  Uarshall,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  i  and  a  moat 
eloquent  and  suitable  oration  was  delirered  by  the  Ber.  Mr.  Archer.  The 
cemetery  eonsiats  of  about  thirty-three  acres  of  freehold  land,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  at  present  unoccupied.  From  the  commencemeot  it  has  been 
found  to  embrace  all  the  requisites  for  suburban  sepulture  :  its  easy  scoess 
by  good  roads,  from  London,  Islington,  Hackney,  and  Hornsey,  and  its 
oontif{uity  to  the  Metropolis,  being  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Shore- 
ditch,  and  three  from  the  Boyal  Exchange.  The  largo  and  still  increasing 
-population  of  the  suburban  parishes  will,  doubtless,  continue  for  many  yean 
to  point  to  Aboey  Park  Cemetery  as  the  last  resting-place  of  those  of  whom 
mourning  lurrivors  are  obliged  to  say,  however  reluctantly,  "Sury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight."  The  cemetery  itself,  although  so  near  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  Stamford  Hill  northward,  and  Islington  and  Hornsey  westward,  from 
the  number  and  Tariety  of  its  trees  and  shrubs,  forms  a  complete  and  suit- 
able retreat  for  the  &iends  of  the  deceased,  and  such  of  the  public  who 
prefer  the  place  of  mourning  to  the  house  of  feasting,  and  who  can,  during 
the  day,  indulge  in  meditation  and  reSeotion  in  the  place  where,  to  many  it 
may  be  said,  "  Come,  view  the  place  where  you  must  shortly  lie." 

The  property  is  vested  in  trustees  for  burial  purposes  in  perpetuity,  and 
the  business  department  is  conducted  by  a  company,  the  directors  of 
whioh  are  chosen  by  the  shareholders,  to  whom  the  accounts  are  submitted 
annually,  in  accordance  with  their  deed  of  settlement. 

Tlie  London  offices  are  at  No.  12,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  Xiondon,  where  orders  and  other  communicationsshould  be  addressed 
to  Kr.  William  Heath,  Secretary;  or  for  orders  only  to  the  Saperintendenti 
Hit  William  SiOini>  ftt  the  Cemetery,  Stoke  Newington, 
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Efje  JFamtlg.* 

Tns  ii  ona  of  the  moit  thoagKtful  Knd  intsTSiting  booki  on  "  Hu  Family  " 
tliU  h»a  arer  oome  into  our  huidi.  Its  anthor  is  well  ItDomi,  tad  neadt  no 
iDtrodaetion  from  ot.  We  heartUj  wish  tlut  this  woik  from  his  pen  may 
become  m  widely  known  as  Iiinuelf ;  tlist  it  may  find  ita  way  into  every 
koiueholdl,  aiperiaUj  in  hie  own  country,  and  be  read  and  pondered  by  all 
in  it  wlu>  hare  entered,  cr  are  contemplatlDg  the  maniaga  relation. 
Napoleon  used  to  gay  tliat  "  the  great  want  of  France  was  mothers  !"  This 
was  noing  pret^  nearly  to  the  root  of  the  eril,  for  the  infloenoa  of  the 
mother  penetrate*  deepest,  and  takes  moat  firm  and  lasting  hold.  A  race  of 
mothers  saeh  as  those  portrayed  in  this  Tolume  would  regenerate  France 
in  a  single  generation.  Bnt  were  "  the  family  "  Christian,  were  both  father 
snd  mother  living  IhemseWes,  and  training  their  children  nnder  the  purs 
and  healthful  infiuences  of  the  Oospel,  the  result  would  far  surpass  the 
brightest  picture  which  fancy  ta  im^ination  can  draw. 

What  is  "  The  Family  F  Instead  of  defining,  let  us  contemplate  it,"  says 
the  Connt.  "  Two  beings  onited  by  an  indissoluble  tie,  and  loving  each  other 
with  that  love,  unique  in  this  world,  in  which  all  is  passion,  respect,  purity ; 
children  reared  in  the  school  of  tenderness,  obedience,  and  dnty ;  some- 
times ■  grandfather  or  grandmother,  revered  vestige  of  the  old  family  that 
has  sought  ■  refuge  in  the  new  ;  perhaps  some  old  family  servants,  aware 
that  they  are  such ;— here  we  have  a  family,  a  good  and  a  true  one,  such  a 
one  oe  may  be  rare,  but  yet  exists.  Such  i^  the  family  of  which  we  are  bent 
CD  speaking." 

He  recognises  the  fact  that  there  exist  good  and  amiable  households 
which  reject  the  Gospel,  but  "  they  virtually  live  by  it  The  Gospel,  even 
latent,  has  such  an  influence  among  us  that  sometimes  it  is  better  under- 
stood, in  certain  aspects,  by  those  who  unconsciously  obey  it,  than  by 
those  who  profess  to  accept  it." 

The  following  chapter  ia  devoted  to  the  husband  and  wife,  the  essential 
conditions  of  whose  union,  in  order  to  true  marriage,  are  mutual  love  and 
love  in  the  Lord.  "  Love,  the  only  lore  worthy  of  the  name,  is  foanded 
optHL  sympathy.  It  is  the  harmony  of  sentiments,  thoughts,  and  desires ; 
it  ia  the  unity  vrithin  which  begets  the  passionate  desire  to  link  the  two 
lives  together.  .  .  So  essential  is  sympathy  that  it  is  impoasible  for 
me  to  understand  conjugal  lore  between  a  pair  separated  by  diversity  of 
faith.  It  is  hardly  easier  to  mo  to  imagine  an  unbeliever  uniting  himself 
to  a  Christian  woman,  than  a  Christian  woman  bestowing  herself  on  aa  un- 
believer. At  the  root  of  every  mixed  marriage  there  lies  a  separation,  and 
this  is  a  mixed  marriage  of  the  woret  description.  They  have  but  a  poor 
ambi^on  in  marriage  who  aspire  to  little  of  all  that  concerns  moral  unity 
in  the  family,  and  in  the  education  of  their  children ;  who  resign  themselves, 
at  the  outset,  either  to  on  abdioation  or  a  division." — Pp.  20—22. 

In  the  chapter  on  Woman,  and  her  all-perradiug  influence  in  the  house- 
hold, the  author  says  :— "  She  is  the  loving  ond  beneficent  centre  of  the 

*  "TheFomilyi  It*  Dntias,  Joyc^  and  Sorrows."  By  Conirr  A.  DkGasparik. 
Tnuwlated  from  tbe  French.    (I«ndon :  Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.)    1867. 
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funilf.  She  exerciiei  ao  attraction  that  no  one  could  or  would  escape  from. 
Every  one  cUngs  to  her;  when  she  ia  absent  the  family  hardlj  holda 
together."  He  carefully  unigna  to  woman  her  proper  place  in  the  boaom 
of  the  family,  and  would  decline  for  her  those  public  poiittons  to  whioh  aom* 
aspire.  "  Maicnline  women,"  aaya  he,  "  would  be  no  leas  displeasing  to  ns 
than  effeminate  men." 

The  chapters  on  dulitt  are  Tory  Talnable,  especially  those  on  the  "dntiei 
of  parent*,"  and  on  "  the  duty  of  loving."  Then  follow  chapters  on  "  family 
joys,"  and  "  family  sorrows,"  and  on  "  the  presence  of  God  in  our  dwell- 
ings." 

Altogether,  this  volnme  is  a  mine  of  very  preoions  and  snggesttve  thooght, 
not  Buch  as  would  easily  ocoor  to  one,  bat  not  the  less  obvious  and  important 
when  presented.  The  style  is  peculiar,  the  sentenoes  often  abrupt ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  a  translation  of  the  work  of  a  foreigner,  and  that 
foreigner  n  Frenchman.  The  interest,  however,  ia  so,  great  that  we  sooa 
forget  the  style  in  the  tbonghts,  so  wise,  and  true,  and  aalntary,  with  which 
it  abounds.  There  are  some  things  in  it,  indeed,  to  which  we  cannot  assent, 
and  portions  which  are  more  suited  for  France  than  for  England.  But  the 
pions  and  intelligent  reader  will  be  able  to  extract  good  even  from  these. 
Ministers  will  find  much  in  it  which  it  will  both  interest  and  profit  their 
flocks  to  hare  brought  before  them.  For  thoughtful  young  persons  con- 
templating married  Lfe,  a  more  anitable  gift  could  hardly  be  selected.  We 
hope  it  will  be  read  carefully  by  other  classes  as  well.  We  would  place  it, 
if  tre  could,  in  every  household  In  the  land. 


Koticea  et  Boote. 


Memofi^  of  the  Sep.  Hugh  Sloicelf,  M.A.     By  tlie  ReT.  J.  B. 

UxasDBs,  M.A.  (Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Stowell  here  receives  a  tribute  of  respect  and  aRcction  from  his  friend, 
who  has  related  the  history  of  bis  life  in  a  goodly  octavo  volume.  The 
subject  of  these  pages  was,  as  most  people  know,  a  very  popular  and  excel- 
lent evangelical  clergyman,  hut  there  was  not  enoa)(b  of  inoideut  in  his  life, 
or  of  valuable  correspondence  in  his  writing,  to  justify  tbs  publication  of  so 
large  a  book.  It  is  elced  out  with  long  references  to  eitraneoua  matters,  and 
with  page  after  page  from  sermons  and  speeches.  No  doubt  his  friends  and 
admirera  will  be  pleased  with  it  all ;  but  this  biography  is  not  a  model  one 
by  any  means.  Nevertheless,  devout  people  will  find  in  these  pages  much 
to  edify  their  minds  and  stimulate  their  activity. 

Tfie  Bailij  Prayer  Book  for  the   TTse  of  FamU'm.     By  the  Eev.  R. 

Vadohin,  D.D.  (Jackson,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
This  is  one  of  the  best  Tolumes  of  prayer  for  domestic  use  we  have  ever 
seen.  ITie  prayers  arc  thoughtful,  devout,  evangelical,  and  adapted  to  the 
wauti  of  family  life.  Tbe  sentences  are  short,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  under* 
stood  and  followed.  Many  times,  as  we  are  reading  and  hearing  prayers, 
they  distress  ns  by  their  length,  intricacy,  baldness,  and  repetition.  People 
mnse  is  prayer,  argue  in  prayer,  express  private  Opinions  in  prayer, 
instead  of  directly  engaging  in  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and  request.  The 
hook  now  before  us  presents  most  of  tbe  eicellences,  and  is  free  from  almost 
alt  the  defects  of  compositions  of  this  order,  and  it  baa  our  heartieat  recom- 
meadation. 
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Hetoul  Thoughts  hy  Deep  Thinkers.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
SvsAX  CoALBuiK.  With  a  Freface  by  the  E«t.  J.  C.  Etlb.  2  toU. 
(London  :  Kubet  and  Co.) 
There  have  appeared  in  the  portfolio  of  the  Record  Dewapaper,  from  time  to 
time,  extracts,  from  Tarlona  writers,  on  relif;ious  sabjecU.  The  extracts 
wt^ro  taken  from  Fathers,  Reformera,  Faritam.  and  modem  Divines ;  and 
are  of  an  l^rangelical  cast  of  sentiment.  Almost  ereiT  modern  Dirine 
cited  beloDfn  to  the  ETangelical  school  of  thonzlit.  ilr.  Kjle  highly 
eonmends  ttio  selection ;  and  the  whole  is  here  brought  together  ia  tna 
handsome  rolumea.  For  theological  porposes — eBpeciallj  witli  regard  to 
the  history  of  opinion— we  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  on  extracts  as  some 
penoDS  do,  but  for  devout  purposee,  for  the  suggestion  and  the  guidance  of 
priTat«  thoiight,  the;  hace  a  high  valne  ;  and,  on  that  ground,  we  commend 
to  onr  readers  the  volumes  now  published.  The  contents  will  he  found  to 
bear  upon  all  the  principal  doctrmea  of  oar  blessed  faith,  and  all  the  main 
features  of  Christian  experience. 
The  River   of  Life  PUgrima ;   or.  Homeward  Bound.     A  Sacred 

Allegorj.    (London :  Collingridge.) 
We  wish  alwavs  t«  deal  f^utly  with  publioations  evidently  desirpied  for 
religiooa  use,  nut  our  patience  is  sorely  tried  sometimes.    It  is  so  in  the 
present  inatance.    This  Allegory  fills  a  bulky  octavo  of  724  pages,  coutain- 
log  tho  following  dedication ;  "  The  whole  of  our  slon/tcopictu  view  bcios 
tcamenicallif  taken ;  oar  dear  frtenda  will  conaenuently  not  feel  surpriaed 
when  they  see  or  hear,  that  lo  the  whole  toorld  this  book  ia  faithtvUy  dedi- 
cated by  its  moil:  devoted  friend  and  well-wisher,  the  author."    In  keep- 
ing with  the  phraaeology  of  this  modetl  preface,  are  such  terma  as  "  auivuluf 
afotat,"    '"  mUratti"  " noa-rrmdemnaile "   "  tnnck-abiulufioaaiy,"  "  offinav," 
&e.,  iic.     These  are  sprinkled  over  bombastic  and  often  tmiutelligible  ois- 
qiiiaitiona  extending  from  page  to  page,   in  which  the  allegory  is  totalty  , 
loat.     The  book  ia  not  divided  into  chaptem,  has  no  table  of  contents  or  ' 
index,  and  presents  only  an  immense  mass  of  wretched  prose  and  doggerel 

By~teay9  in  Pakftine.  By  James  Finn,  H.E.A.S.  (Nisbet.) 
The  Desert  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  A.  Wallace,  D.D.  (Oliphant.) 
Two  mote  books  on  Palestine.  Tiiey  ought  to  be  very  difTcrently  eiti- 
matod.  The  first  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  onr  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Finn,  by  his  long  residence  and  consular  office  in  the  Holy 
Land,  had  many  opportnnities  of  exploring  unknown  parts  of  it,  and  here 
he  gives  ns  the  result.  Jt  ia  a  large  and  useful  addition  to  our  information, 
for  which  we  cordially  thank  him,  and  only  regret  that  he  did  not  take  a 
little  more  pains  with  his  style,  which  is  very  careless  and  inaccnrate.  The 
second  hoolc  does  not  pretend  to  throw  any  new  light  on  a  well-known 
topic.  It  is  of  tho  average  order  of  narrative,  gossiping  and  pleasant,  and 
will  be  acceptable  to'  frieDds.  Wo  do  not  anticipate  for  it  a  much  wider  cir- 
culation. 
The  True  Sanctuary:   Its  Priesthood   and   Ministries.      By   "W. 

Huai[.L.  (London :  Morgan  and  Chase.) 
The  anthor  of  this  work  published,  some  years  a^o,  a  little  volome  entitled, 
"Ihe  Tabernacle:  Its  Literal  IJsea  and  Spiritual  Application."  Since 
then,  he  has  been  led  to  "frequent  praverfai  meditation  on  the  subject," 
and  aa  the  resolt,  to  the  publicstion  of  this  additional  volume.  We  have 
not  seen  his  former  wonts,  but  we  can  oommend  thia  aa  tnjy  evangelical 
and  devout.  There  are  points  on  which  we  difier  from  the  writer,  bnt  these 
are  nothing  to  the  grand  easeutiala  in  which  we  find  ourselves  heartily  one 
with  him. 
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The  Pulpit  at  the  Bar ;  or,  the  Foolishness  of  Preaching.    By  the 

EeT,  JoHK  PHitip,  Fordotw.  [Sdinbargh  :  Andrew  Elliot.  1868.) 
Tliis  is  a  well-irritten  tractate.  It  quietly  but  efiectirelj  defenda  the  Eran- 
gnlioal  pnlpit.  There  is  in  iti  p&ges  nothing  that  is  new,  but  ererythine 
that  ia  there  ii  true,  and  most  deserviD)!!  the  attention  alike  of  paiton  ana 
of  people.-  "Judged  of  by  its  fruits,"  says  tlie  author,  "  the  preaohine  of 
the  Gospel  hu  nothing  to  fear.  '  Si  tnonumentuiit  giutru  eireumtpire.'  And 
among  its  fruits  we  must  clasa  not  onlj  the  positive  good  it  has  done,  but 
the  manifold  erils  it  has  prevented.  But  for  its  preseuco  and  power,  what 
would  the  world  have  been,  or  what  could  the  press  h&v«  done  i  or  let  it  be 
withdrawn  now,  and  society  vould  soon  grow  corrupt  to  the  core." 

JTSfl  Gospel  in  the  Book  of  Joshua.     (London :  S.  W.  Partridge 

and  Co.  1867.) 
Tfauworkhu  been  written  "  to  direct  the  mind  t«  that  analogy,"  which  th« 
writer  says,  "the  attentire  reader  of  God's  word  has.  doubtless,  obseired 
between  the  Sook  of  Joshua,  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colos- 
ainDB."  We  think  that  imagination,  rather  than  "  attention,"  is  the  faculty 
required  to  discover  such  an  analogy  as  that  referred  to.  The  author,  how- 
ever, has  succeeded  very  well  in  tpiritualixing  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and 
those  who  relish  such  kmd  of  writing,  which  we  do  not,  will,  doubtless,  be 
tnierestod  by  this  work. 

Lecer  Lines  for  Sparc  Minutes  :  Intended  as  Selps  to  a  Higher  Life. 

By  3.  W.  PiUTEiBOE.  (London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 
Here,  at  least,  there  are  no  involved  sentences  and  tedious  paraf^aphi. 
Every  lin«  is  complete  in  itself;  sometimes  a  morel  axiom,  at  other  times  a 
suggestive  question,  frequently  an  aspiration,  and,  now  and  then,  a  quaint 
ntteranoe,  as  this;  "No  Christian  should  lire  in  Murmur  Street." 
Query — la  it  fair  to  men  who  live  by  literature  that  publishers  should 
'themselves  become  authors  P  Perhaps  this  question  will  prove  that  wo  live 
in  "  Murmur  Street  I" 

On  Both  Sides  of  the  Sea;  a  Story  of  tite  CommontDealth  and  the 

Rettoration.    By  the  author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotla 

Family."     (London :  Nelson.) 

The  character  of  this  publication  may  be  inferred  from  the  last  by  the 

same  authoress  which  appeared  a  ycnr  ago.     It  is  a  nleasaot  history  of 

domestic  life  in  stirring  times,  and  mBnifests  much  or  the  writer's  usual 

ability.    There  are  here  and  there  touches  of  beauty  of  the  rarest  kind, 

but  on  the  whole  the  book  does  not  come  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  her 

former  works. 

The  Trittiiy  of  Italy ;  or,  the  Pope,  the  Bourbon,  and  the  Victor. 
By  an  Endlish  Citiliait.  (London :  Moion.) 
The  title  is  unfortunate.  It  gives  the  impression  of  a  catch-penny  book, 
bnt  the  book,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  great  value,  being  written  by  some  one 
well  acquunted  with  Italy  who  knows  how  to  describe  what  he  has  seen, 
and  to  say  what  he  thiuka.  He  is  occasionally  too  ambitious  of  being  a  fine 
writer,  but  on  the  whole  we  can  recommend  the  work  as  able  and  in- 
teresting. 

School  Alias  of  Scriptare  Qeographij.  (London :  Philip  and  Son.) 
We  have  often  thought  that  yonng  people  are  not  made  familiar  enough 
with  the  Geography  of  Scripture.  As  we  gladly  hail  every  facility  for  their 
being  made  acquainted  with  what  we  consider  so  important,  we  cordially 
commend  this  excellent  atlas  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
education. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS.  lHlf 

Slandard  Etaoj/a  on  State  Churches.  (Arthur  Hiall.) 
The  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Belif^ioa  from  Stale  Fstronage  tad 
Control  liu  ooUeotad  into  one  rolume  serer&l  well-kaoim  eis&js  on 
tnestioni  relatine  to  tte  ChurcU.  They  were  written  yean  ago  by  Dr. 
\t'arclla«-,  by  Messn.  BinnBy,  Ifoel,  James,  and  others.  Some  of 
them  ore  very  able,  and  oraaent  to  the  reader  prineiples  which  are  of 
preaaut  applioation ;  but  tne  controversy  is  now  agguming  new  phaaoa 
whieli  raquiifl  to  be  met  in  other  wayt  than  those  exhibited  on  thete  pages. 
TJif  Craile  and  the  Orare.  {Edinburgh  :  Andrew  ElUot.  1868.) 
This  petite  quarto  ia  beautiful  oatside— still  more  beaatifut  within.  It  ii 
written  by  a  bereaved  mother,  and  gives  forth  in  chaste  and  tender  strains 
ilia  truths  of  the  Bible  by  which  she  herself  has  been  comforted.  It  is 
one  of  a  class  of  books  peculiarly  fitted  to  wipe  away  parental  tears,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  teaohei  as  how  from  the  heart  to  say  ''  Thy  will  be 
done."  We  aordislly  commend  it  to  the  bereaved  in  the  household  of  faith. 
"  The    Word  tuas  made  Flesh."     Short  Family  Readings  on  the 

Gospels,  for  each  Sunday  of  the  Christian  Year.  (London  :  Hant.) 
These  readings  are  especially  adapted  for  the  uie  of  members  of  the 
Charch  of  England,  but  they  may  he  beneficially  used,  with  a  few  sliglit 
verbal  alterations,  fay  members  of  other  communions,  who  desire  to  instruct 
their  households  at  home  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  comments  are  very  well 
written.     They  are  clear,  sensible,  devout,  and  practical. 

The  Secret  of  the  Lord.     By  Anna  Shipton,     (London :  Morgan 

and  Chase.) 
A  pretty  book,  in  ten  chapters,  in  the  form  of  a'  alight  tale.  The  great 
object  of  the  book  is  to  teaoh  confideuee  in  God,  and  it  gives  many  instmo- 
tive  inatances  of  answers  to  praver.  It  is  well  thus  to  watch  the  f^racioua 
leftdin^  of  Providence.  Those  who  do  so  will  never  have  occasion  to  doubt 
the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 

I7te  Christian  Tear  Sool:  Containing  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Work,  and  the  B«eults  of  Missionary  Effort  Throughout  the  World. 
(London:  Jaoksoo,  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
We  h«va  been  not  a  little  gratified  at  the  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  volume,  and  shall  rejoiee  to  fiad  that  it  secures  sncti  a 
cireulation  as  to  eneonnga  the  publishers  m  its  regular  issue. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age.     Uy  the  Author  of  "  The  Eccreationa  of  a 

Country  Parson."    {London :  Longmans.) 
Another  voinme  of  miscellaneous  articles,  written  in  the  author's  own 
peculiar  style.     We  are  getting  weary  of  it. 
The    Weaver  Boij,  vho  Became  a  Missioitary.    By  H.  G,  Adams, 

(London  :  Juekson.  Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
Another  agreeable  piece  of  biography,  of  special  interest  just  now,  and  well 
worthy  of  a  large  circulation  emongst  the  young. 
Memorials  of  tite  late  Rei\  A.  Ciicktan,  B.A.     Edited  by  "W,  (3. 

BmcKtB,  D.D.    (London;  Misbet.) 
The  book  contains  the  sketch  of  a  good  man's  life,  and  a  number  of  well' 
written  sermons,  criticisms,  and  letters. 

Comment  on  Ruth,  and  Notes  upon  Jonah.    By  Thomas  Fdllbr, 

D.D.     (London;  Tegg.) 
A  cheap  reprint  of  a  cbaraoteristio  work,  fiiU  of  good  sense  and  devoatneas, 
and  not  a  little  humour. 
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i;i6  KOTIC£S  OF  AOOKS. 

Elijah,  IJw  Desert  Prophet.    By  tho  Rev.  H.  J.  Howat.     (Edin- 

burglt :  JoLnstone.) 
A  populu'  treatment  of  tbe  great  prophet's  life  and  character,  arowcdl; 
founded  upon  Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Churcli,"  Smith'i  "  Dic- 
tionary," and  Kitto's   "  Daily  1 11  us t rations."     The  Tolume  is  handaomeiy 
printed  and  well  bound,  and  ib  a  pleasant  gift-book. 

Essays  from  Good  Words.  By  Heney  Roobhs.  (London :  Stmfaaii.) 
These  papen  deserve  to  be  saved  from  the  limfaa  of  raere  fugitire  pieces, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  tbem  in  this  collected  form.  The  last  essay,  extracted 
from  tho  "fortnightly,"  on  lUnan's  " Les  Apotrea,"  is  admirable. 

The  Three  Little  Spades.  By  the  Author  of  the  "Golden 
Ladder." — Donald  Frater.  By  the  Author  of  "  Bertie  Lb«. — Saiy't  Sacri- 
fice. By  the  Author  of  "  Nettie's  iifission."  (Ntsbet  and  Co.)— TSa  Sijcket ; 
or  the  Story  of  the  Stephentotu,  Father  and  Son*.  A  Book  for  Bova.  By 
W.  C.  Enioht.  (Nelson  and  &Qat.)-~Jesat.  tk«  Way;  or,  the  CkiUt*  Guide 
to  Seaceit.  By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hahkond,  M.A.  (Sunday  School  UoioD.) 
These  are  books  nicely  got  up  for  children,  and  such  as  may  with  confidence 
be  placed  in  their  hands. 


OBOBOB  JIMBS  WOOD. 

Geoboe  JiHBs  Wood,  Esq.,  of  AthelhamptoD,  Dorset,  was  the  only  son 
of  Christian  parents.  Itis  father  died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  leaviog  three 
daDght«rs  and  this  son,  Though  ooly  nineteen  at  the  time  of  this  occur- 
rence, the  strict  and  elcTSted  character  of  his  pious  parent  left  such  an 
impression  on  the  youth,  that  he  retained  throughout  life  the  highest 
veneration  and  alTectioa  for  his  memory.  His  mother  survived  her  hus- 
band many  years.  Handsome  in  features,  and  of  a  awoet  disposition,  her 
faith  and  piety  trere  of  that  simple  chJld-tike  tone  which  trins  the  Icve  of 
those  around.  Mr.  Wood  was  related  to  the  family  of  James,  made 
memorable  in  our  day  by  the  life  of  John  Angell  Jame»,  of  Birmingham, 
in  token  of  which  connection  was  his  second  name.  His  grandmother  on 
his  father's  side  waa  ono  Alice  James,  who  left  behind  her  a  more  than 
ordinary  repute  for  piety  and  worth,  so  that  he  could  say  with  Cowper— 
*'  'Tis  not  that  I  dednce  my  birth 

From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 

But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise  ; 

The  son  of  parents  paisea  into  the  skies.'' 
Tho  family  lived  on  their  own  estate  in  the  picturetqne  village  of 
Cpway,  famed  for  its  spring,  to  which  George  III.,  during  hi»stay  at 
Wpjmoutli,  was  fond  of  riding  before  breakfast,  At  tbe  base  of  a  conical 
hill,  partly  clothed  with  trees,  the  water,  clear  as  crystal,  rises  with  great 
force  all  tbe  year  round.  Country  tastes  and  pursuits  were  native  and 
iohom  in  Mr.  Wood,  and  his  love  for  nature,  and  liia  admiration  of  all 
natural  eights  and  sounds,  never  faded.  He  became  also  an  ardent  and 
skilful  sportsman.  Mr.  Wood  received  a  thoroughly  good' education.  He 
especially  cherished  with  delightful  recollections  the  period  spent  with  Mr. 
Eeynes,  of  Blondford,  whose  warm  friendship  he  retained  till  the  death  of 
this  volned  teacher  and  pastor.  Classics  must  nave  been  bis  favourite  study, 
for  throughout  life  tbey  afforded  him  much  enjoyment,  enriching  the  many 
poetic  eousions  in  which  he  occasionally  indulged,  and  he  encouraged  their 
cultivation  by  all  the  ^outh  of  both  sexes  who  came  under  his  influence, 
often  waxing  eloquent  in  pointing  out  Uie  advantages  their  study  afforded. 


Mr.  Wood  wu  a  m&n  of  rewatile  and  delieata  taale ;  whatevat  form  Hb 
prefcTvncea  for  ths  time  took,  thej  vera  Bura  to  b«  developed  into  aome- 
tliing  superior.  "Excelsior"  was  hii  motto,  whetLer  it  were  the  caltnreof 
flowen,  m  whicli  ktterlj  he  took  especial  delight,  op  the  breedmc  ot  aheep, 
in  which  he  won  great  celebrity.  As  an  agriculturist  he  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  body,  and  was  the  chief  founder 
and  the  preaident  of  the  "  Dorchester  Farmers'  Ulub,"  for  which  he  wrote 
and  publahed  some  valuable  essays.  On  every  subject  which  claimed  his 
attention  he  thought  long  and  deeply,  and  thus  on  whatever  matters  his 
opinion  wss  souRht  he  brought  to  bear  matured  conviotiong,  clear  reason- 
ing, and  lound  judgment.  S  person  he  was  tall,  Bymmetrical,  aod  of  hand- 
■ome  features.  Fitted  in  all  respects  by  gentle  manners,  refined  tastes, 
bold  and  manly  carriage,  with  good  eouTersational  powers,  to  adorn  any  ■ 
society,  he  had  also  tastes  of  a  gayerkind,,with  a  tonchof  fan  and  drollery 
which  rendered  him  very;  acceptable  to  company  of  a  worldly  kind ;  but  he 
nevertheless,  without  hesitation  or  reserve,  cost  in  his  lot  with  the  people  of 
G«d,  preferring  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the  godly— to  uphold  the  cause  of 
truth  and  ri^htaousneM— to  lift  up  a  standard,  and  bear  it  steadily  alcft,  on 
which  was  mscribed,  "Christ  our  righteousness."  WiUt  ever  mcreaaing 
earneitness  he  unflinchingly  maintained,  by  all  his  influence  and  example, 
religious  troth  in  its  broadest  aspect;  nor  was  he  deterred  by  its  nnpspu- 
larity  in  his  neighbourhood  from  strictly  enforcing  the  principles  and 
practice  of  nonconformity  which  he  firmly  believed  in  and  warmly  advo- 
cated on  all  occBsioDi. 

He  married  in  1&32  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Taisej,  Esq.,  of  Hal- 
atead,  Easex,  who  died  himself  prior  to  the  marriage,  but  to  whose 
enlightened  and  patriotie  principles  Mr.  Wood  was  wont  to  refer  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life  in  terms  of  deepest  veneration,  as  having  exerted 
an  important  influence  ou  his  own  chuacter.  About  three  years  after  his 
marriage  he  left  Upway  to  reside  at  Athelhampton,  which  was  then  the 
property  of  Lord  Morurngton.  To  an  agriculturist  and  sportsman  this  fine 
eaiate  possessed  charms  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  moralist 
aud  Christian  such  a  residence  was  a  wilderness — a  desert  of  darkness  and 
ignorance.  After  a  few  years  Mr.  Wood  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  estate, 
to  which  was  attached  the  advowson.  There  he  spent  the  remamder  of  his 
life — over  thirty  years.  Beneath  hia  fostering  care  the  wilderaess  became  a 
garden,  the  physical  eondition  of  its  little  population  was  improved,  light 
took  the  place  of  darkness,  truth  was  preached  in  the  Church  instead  of 
error,  and  by  a  regular  system  of  education  ignorance  was  dispelled.  He 
built  a  sohoolroom  and  master's  bouse,  and  established  a  British  School, 
which  for  twelve  years  hat  been  very  efficiently  carried  on  by  an  able  and 
tealouB  master  under  Mr.  Wood's  superintendence.  Mr.  Wood  himself 
took  part  in  the  Sabbath-school  instruction,  and  prepared  with  great  care 
several  |eries  of  Scripture  lessons  which  he  taught  to  a  large  class  of 
youths.  At  one  tjme  he  also  taught  a  class  of  young  people  in  connection 
with  the  congregation  at  Bore  Begis,  whore  for  many  years  he  has  been 
deacon.  Bere  is  five  miles  distant,  but  he,  with  his  family,  regulurly 
attended  every  Sabbath  morning.  Ho  was  very  strict  and  regular  in  the 
observance  of  all  Christian  ordinances,  and  never  would  allow  any  excuse 
to  hinder  family  worship. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  residence  at  Athelhampton,  when  the  means  of 
religions  iostructiou  were  vory  scanty,  he  conducted  an  open  service  in  his 
own  hall,  which  was  frequently  well  attended.  This  only  ceased  at  his  death. 
He  was  the  friend  and  cuunsellor  of  the  Dorset  County  Association,  and 
was  ioatrumental  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  many  small  ohorcbes 
in  obscure  villiigeB  who  needed  moral  encouragement  or  material  help.  For 
aeventeen  years  he  was  lay  secretary  of  the  Dorset  Auxiliary  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  he  established  a  brnncl)  association,  whieh  for  twenty  yean  has 
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held  ita  annual  meeting  in  the  old  hall.  There,  beneatli  the  carred  erohei 
of  ita  oaken  roof  and  painted  windowa,  when  in  bygone  times  barooe 
held  mighty  carooaings,  and  the  stones  an  worn  atraj  beneath  the 
tread  of  mailed  warriora,  two  or  three  hnndred  people  from  far  and  near 
have  been  vout  to  m^e  a  yearly  holiday  to  Hsteo  to  the  triompha  of  the 
Bible  and  Eound  the  praise  of  God> 

He  was  "  eminently  given  to  hospitality,"  ahly  seconded  by  the  dear  wifo 
and  sister  who  shared  Ma  hearth,  and  in  tJie  words  of  one  onen  welcomed, 
"a  wide  and  varied  circle  found  often  within  his  walls  a  quiet  resting  plaoe 
and  were  refreshed." 

In  the  autumn  of  1863  symptoms  of  illnosa  were  first  manifested,  for 
irhich  Mr.  Wood  obtained  the  best  medical  advice,  the  reauU  of  which  wu 
a  partial  recovery  during  a  atay  at  Brighton,  which  cheered  hia  friends  with 
sanguine  hopes,  notwithstanding  the  aerioua  view  taten  by  his  physiciaoa. 
Soon  after  bis  return  home  the  worst  symptoms  reajipeared,  baffling  alt  skill 
andlovingcare,  and  altera  fewmontha  of  intense  sufiering,  greatly  aggravated 
by  his  inability  to  obtain  sleep  otherwise  than  in  a  standing  or  sitting 
posture,  he  died  on  the  16th  of  Mureh,  1867.  yielding  up  hia  spirit  to  that 
Sbtiout  whom  he  loved  ao  much.  From  the  commencement  of  hia  illnesa, 
and  long  berore  its  alanninc  nature  was  ezplaioed  to  him,  hia  mind  and 
heart  became  strikingly  suoject  to  Divine  influence.  "With  his  power 
and  independence  of  thought,  and  his  fearless  courage,  moral  aa  well  ai 
phyaioal,  a  degree  of  imperiousQesa  became  habitual  to  him.  He  was  not 
accustomed  to  aubmit,  and  could  not  easily  bear  thwarting.  But  now  the 
finer  and  nobler  parts  of  bis  character  began  to  atrive  for  tLie  mastery,  and 
those  around  beheld  an  increased  consecration  of  heart  to  God,  manit'eated 
iu  a  elf- abnegation,  submission  of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of  G-od,  great 
patience  under  distressing  bodily  suffering,  and  auck  Lumilitr  and  genlle- 
neas  of  spirit  as  largely  redounded  to  the  glory  of  God.  He  gratefuilv 
received  the  chastening  ot  a  Father's  love  in  his  alllictiou,  and  spoke  with 
resret  of  not  having  sympathized,  as  he  now  should,  with  those  under  bodily 
BuBering,  Hia  earnest  desire  for  prnycr,  for  tbo  spread  of  Christiiin  trulh, 
and  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  ever  increased ;  nnd  in  expressing  hia 
earnest  desire  for  a  partiid  recovery  it  was  "  that  he  might  more  than  be 
had  ever  done,  employ  all  his  energies  for  God."  His  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  the  truly  godly  and  hia  increasing  delight  in  prayer  were  very 
striking,  and  untd  the  last  evening  but  one  he  with  oonsiderable  eflbrt  en- 
gaged in  prayer  with  the  assembled  family,  and  deeply  solemn  and  affect- 
ing was  that  ocouioa.  He  desired  the  I<^rd  Pialm  to  be  read,  and  asked 
a  Chriatian  man  present,  who  was  ore  of  those  to  sit  up  that  night  with  him, 
to  eogage  in  prayer  also,  as  he  remarked  that  "  when  brouKut  into  situa* 
tions  of  tach  solemnity  we  must  endeavour  to  derive  that  oenefit  wbicli 
they  are  desicned  to  impart."  It  was  aucgeated  to  him  that  he  waa  scarcely 
able  to  pray  himself,  but  he  replied  with  ao  much  eamestneas,  "JV'of  abUJ 
Imuitoe  able  to  pray:  wc  cannot  live  without  prayer."  A  day  or  two 
pievioualy  his  miich-valaed  minister,  the  Eev,  George  Hmith,  was  with  him, 
when  nn  interesting  conversation  took  place  with  regard  to  the  traasflgura- 
tion,  Mr,  Wood's  thoughts  being  much  attracted  to  the  oouaideratioa  or  the 
condition  of  our  spirits  after  dOath.  But  although  eternal  realities  and 
heavenly  truths  possessed  all  his  soul,  and  were  ever  present  to  hia  mind, 
be  was  not  aware  how  rapidly  the  tabernacle  of  his  body  waa  crumbling 
away;  and  when  mourning  friends  were  assembled  around  him,  waiting  in 
aScctionate  Borrow  that  end  so  visibly  near,  ho  continued  ignorant  of  hta 
danger. 

Xhe  diaesae  occasioned  great  drowsiness  the  last  three  days,  on  which  he 
remarked,  "  it  waa  sad  to  sleep  away  so  much  precious  time,  and  witbin  aa 
hour  of  his  end  he  enquired  if  it  we're  not  Sunday,  and  when  told  it  waa 
Saturday  he  looked  disappointed.    A  few  verses  were  read  which  he  recog- 
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nised  with  pleunrc,  and  then  ilccp  overcame  liim.and  shortlj  after  lie 
trrallied  his  ]s$t-  Death  had  Do  sting  for  him;  iti  presence  irai  not  ao 
iDDch  as  recoKiuBed  by  him.  Bot  to  those  who  BurviTe,  what  totrow  has  it 
not  wrought  P  The  head  is  gone — the  guiding  spirit— the  skilful  hand— the 
uite  cconsellor. 

In  obedience  to  his  eipreas  wish  he  was  laid  by  his  father,  mother,  and 
man;  anceatorB  in  the  churchyard  of  Ower  Moigne,  man^  relatiTca  and 
friends  paying  their  last  tribute  of  respect  and  aflection  to  hia  memory.  Tlie 
burial  serrice  was  conducted  by  the  clergyman  of  his  own  parish,  the  Bev. 
H.  Miles,  and  the  Hev.  Mr.  Pearc.  of  Dorchester,  who  offered  this  service  in 
testimony  of  hia  high  regard  for  Mr.  Wood's  character. 

In  closing  this  hrief  sketch  of  Mr.  Wood's  hfe  a  few  f^eneral  remarks 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Such  characters  are  rare  now-a-days  in  the 
cburcli  and  in  the  community.  It  is  seldom  we  find  a  combioation  of  deli- 
cate taste,  patient  ecbI,  and  toil  in  smaU  things  fur  great  aims,  with  great 
power  of  intellect,  and  simiile,  firm  faith,  ^o  wonder  if  the  Ions  of 
such  ft  man  has  caused  a  void  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  must  bo  felt  for 
year*  to  come.  One  cannot  avoid  the  qncstioo,  how  a  man  who  hardly 
rored  to  be  known  beyond  the  comer  of  hii  county  could  nchieve  without 
any  ahow  ao  much  good  for  the  Church  and  his  fellow-men,  when  the  pious 
millionaire,  with  all  his  laviah  sabscriptions  and  the  complex  machinery  of 
the  modern  church,  realizes  in  comparison  so  little.  How  much  does  such 
an  example  enhance  the  value  of  personal  character  over  the  largest  means 
£ud  the  moat  skilful  organizations!  And  here  lies  the  secrett  To  him, 
rtligion,  with  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  was  the  great  reality  of  life, 
anj  all  the  rest  mere  droBs.  Predilections,  or  even  foiblts,  never  enfeebled 
his  love  for  Christ's  cause.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  the  slrietest 
honesty  and  tmthfolnes*,  and  possessed  great  moral  courage,  so  that  single- 
handed  and  under  trying  diiUcuIties,  he  made  and  maintained  his  position 
as  a  strict  If  on  conformist,  and  caused  it  to  ho  reapecird  wherever  he  was 
knoirn.  Such  a  character  presented  in  itself  a  constant  living  protest 
against  error,  and  against  that  formalism  and  oatenlatlon  ^vhich  pervade 
r^igioua  life  in  the  present  day. 
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Sib, — I  read  with  much  interest  the  paper,  in  ^our  last  number,  headed 
'Visits  to  Old  Meeting-Eousea,'  and  am  rejoiced  to  iiod  that  such 
matters  arc  exciting  more  general  attention,  and  awakening  more  lively 
interest  than  formerly.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  Piunera'  Hall,  as  one 
of  the  moat  ancient  and  venerable  places  of  meeting  for  If  onconformiet 
worship  in  London,  the  dcst^ruction  of  which  is  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  X 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  some  additions  to  the  account  furnished  by 
G.  H.  P. 

■'  The  History  and  Survey  of  London  and  its  Environs,"  by  B.  tambert, 
published  in  1806,  contains  the  following  brief  account : — "  At  the  upper 
end  of  Pinners'- court,  in  Winehcster-street,  stands  Pinners',  crpinmatera' 
Hall,  a  very  antique  building,  principally  used  as  a  Dissenting  meeting- 
houae.  This  was  also  cart  of  the  Augustine  Priory,  which  was  converted 
into  a  glaw-bonse,  for  the  maniifBctnre  of  Venice  glass,  before  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Pinners'  Company." — iv.  421,.  Tbe  author  informs  us 
Hint  "the  Pinmakera'  Company  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I,  in  the  year 
1636,  by  the  name  of  '  The  Masters,  Wardens,  Assistants,  and  Commoually 
of  the  Art  or  Myatary  of  Piumakers  of  the  City  of  London.'  "—iti.  2?1, 
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Mr.  Walter  Wilson  deaciibes  the  meeting-lionBe  u  an  ancient  building  of 
a  moderate  eiie,  with  a  roof  of  a  very  peculiar  constTuotion,  having  aix 
galleriee— two  tiers,  one  abore  the  other*  Tim  building,  known  for  many 
years  by  the  name  of  "  the  Glaaa-hooBe,"  waa  used  as  <i  place  of  worship 
much  earlier  than  G.  H.  P.  anppoBeB.  Dr.  Thomsi  Bees,  in  his  Taluable 
•  History  of  Protestant  Honconformity  in  Wales,'  of  which  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  a  second  edition  is  in  preparation,  informs  ns  that  "  John  Myles, 
the  founder  of  the  Antipfedo-baptist  interest  in  Wales,  bom  1621,  matricu- 
laled  at  Braienoae  Colle^re,  Oxford,  March  11th,  1636,  in  the  spring  of  1648, 
accompanied  by  his  friend  Thomas  Proud,  went  up  to  London,  where  they 

gined  an  Antiptedo-baptist  Society,  at  the  Glass-house  in  Broad-street. 
a  their  return  to  Wales,  they  formed  a  church  of  that  persuasion  at  Ilston, 
near  Swansea,  October  1st,  1649."— P.  130.  Mr.  Myles  (or  Miles,  as  Dr. 
Calamy  writes  his  namej  was  ejected  at  Ilston  in  1660,  and  afterwarda 
wont  to  New  England. 

Among  the  applications  for  licences  on  the  Indulgence  of  1672,  pfeserred 
in  the  Public  I^iord  Office,  are  the  following  ;— 

"  The  Glass-house,  in  Broad^treet,  London,  desired  to  be  licenied  for  a, 
Congregational  meeting-place." 

"  Licence  desired  for  George  Fownes  to  be  a  Congregational  teacher  in 
the  house  of  Savage,  on  London  Bridge." 

"  The  like  desired  for  Anthony  Palmer,  in  the  same  place." 

"  Licence  desired  for  Qie  house  of  Savage,  on  London  Bridge,  to 

be  a  Congregational  meeting-plsiCe." 

A  subsequent  memorandum_is  as  follows : — 

"  Anthony  Palmer  and  George  Pownes  [licensed]  to  preach  at  the  Glass- 
home,  in  Broad- street." 

"  Mr.  Godman,  at  Mr.  Savase's  honse  on  the  Bridge." 

Mr.  Wnltet  Wilson  states  that  the  church  of  which  Rev.  Thomas  Cole 
was  pastor  met  for  sjme  time  at  Pinners'  Hall,  and  that  he  vreached  hit 
last  sermon  at  that  place  on  Lord's  day,  Angoat  SSod,  1697,  uring  on  the 
16th  of  September  tollowing;  and  that  Bcr.  John  Singleton,  M.A.  (called 
Dr.  Singleton),  who  had  been  Mr.  Cole's  colleague,  succeeded  him,  and  was 
set  apart  to  the  pastoral  office  in  March,  1698.  At  Midsnmmer,  1704,  this 
church  removed  from  Pinners'  Hall  to  Loriners'  Hall,  and  Daniel  Neal,  the 
well-known  historian  of  the  Paritans,  was  chosen  assistant.* 

The  foUoiring  extracts  from  the  Record  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
which  for  many  years  met  in  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  of  which  Dr. 
Watts  was  long  one  of  the  pastors,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  1702.  May  31at.— Heaolved,  that  this  church  assemble  at  Pinners'  Hall, 
and  join  in  fasting  and  prayer  with  the' churches  under  tlie  care  of  Mr. 
Wavell  and  Dr.  Singleton,  next  Wednesday  sennight,  June  10th,  being  the 
day  appointed  by  public  authority  to  seek  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
arms  against  France  and  Spain." 

"17M.  DecemberSlst,  Friday. — Thepastor  acquainted  the  church  with 
the  agreement  made  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wavell's  chnrch  to  accept  of  their, 
invitation  to  Pinners'  Hall  next  Midsnmmer,  when  the  Ber.  Dr.  Singlcton'a 
church  would  leave  it.  The  original  of  this  affair  waa  thus :  Mr.  Wavell,  in 
the  name  of  his  church,  about  a  month  since,  sent  a  meisage  by  Mr.  Pickard, 
the  deacon  to  our  church,  to  acquaint  us  that,  nest  Midsnmmer,  Pinners' 
Hall  would  be  vacant  one  part  of  the  day,  and  desired  as  to  consider 
whether,  by  any  methods  of  accommodation,  we  could  accept  of  that  place, 
since  we  had  been  long  seeking  a  new  meeting-place,  and  were  yet  uopro- 
Tided.  Upon  which  the  church  desired  the  pastor  to  consult  withDr.  Single- 
ton, and  if  the  way  were  clear,  then  they  appointed  three  of  their  brethren, 
with  the  pastor,  to  confer  with  the  same  number  of  Mr.  Wavell's  church 
about  Pinners'  Hallj  all  which  being  done,  afier  several  meetings  of  the 
*  "HlstotforOiiietitiiigChniclicsinLouiloD,"  ii.S&l.  t  /^iii.  81, 00. 
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t»o  alinrcliei  taaoagat  tbemselrea,  and  of  the  depatiei  one  witli  inotlier,  on 
Wedaeidaf  I  December  22ad,  it  UBoed  in  an  agreBinent  upon  leveral  article! 
eoDcenung  the  methods  of  prenchini;,  reading  and  eipoimdiag  Scripture, 
(vUectiona,  rent,  kod  other  inoident  chargei." 

"  1701.  Jane  11th,  'Lord'i  Da;. — Agreed  to  spend  three  or  four  hours 
next  Fridaj-,  in  the  a^emoon,  in  prayer,  and  seeicing  the  presenoa  of  God 
vith  □»  when  we  remore  to  a  new  meeting-place,  viz,.  Pinners'  Hall,  which 
wu  done  Bocordingl  J ;  and  our  pastor  and  assistant  [Rer.  Samoel  Price]  gare 
us  sone  exhortations  sai  table  to  the  occasion." 

"  Jnae  18th. — ^Notice  whs  eiven  both  parti  of  tho  day  that  this  is  the  last 
dij  of  onr  meeting  for  pnblio  worship  m  Dr.  Clark's  uoase,  in  Marlt-Iane, 
ud  tiiat  next  Lords  day  we  shall  assemble  at  Pinners'  Hall  i  and,  baoauso 
of  the  appointed  esereise  of  reading  and  expounding  Scripture  before  the 
norning  sermon,  it  was  eornestlj  desired  that  they  would  please  to  attend 
at  bsif  an  hour  past  nine."* 

"25th. — We  began  to  meet  at  Pinners'  Hall.  The  agreement  with  Mr. 
Wsvell  and  his  church  was  as  follows  ;— let.  To  maiDtam  a  constant  read' 
ing  and  exposition  of  Scripture  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the 
morning  sermon.  The  method  thus — First  a  short  prajf er ;  then  read  and 
expound ;  then  sing  a  psalm ;  then  the  other  ministor  pray  and  preach  j  and 
Bonolude  with  prayer  and  the  hleisiog.  In  the  atWnoon — only  the  usual 
woiship,  without  an  exposition  of  Scripture." 

Then  follows  the  order  agreed  upon,  as  to  the  parts  to  he  taken  by  the 
three  miDisters — Mr.  Wavell,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Friee-'K>n  the  successive 
Lord's  day  mornings  of  every  month,  in  expounding  and  preaching.  Mr. 
Watta  to  preach  all  the  afternoons,  exoept  the  sacrament  day,  vis.,  the  first 
Lord's  day  of  the  month. 

"  17M-6.  January  6th. — That  since  it  seemed  more  dis^^eable  to  many 
of  the  brethren,  both  of  Mr.  Wavell's  church  and  of  ours,  to  exercise  their 
girts  with  freedom  before  strangers,  or  persons  that  they  were  not  so  well 
sirquainted  with,  it  was  agreed  that  each  ohurch  should  meet  apart, 
Mr.  Warell's  chose  the  Thnnday,  and  we  the  Friday." 

"  That  the  aonfessioQ  of  faith  and  hope  of  the  persons  to  be  received 
ioto  the  chnrch  be  related  to  the  church  alwayi  on  the  Friday  meeting 
before  the  Lord's  Supper." 

"i705'6.  January  Sth. — After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wavell,  fresh  arrange- 
ments were  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  ministers. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  who  was  chosen  snocessor  to  Mr. 
Wavell  in  the  pastorate,  took  place  on  November  5, 1707,  after  whichitwas 

"  1707-8.  Jaunary  18th.— That  our  miniHtrj  being  confined  to  the  after- 
noon only,  was  dif  advantageoos  to  the  chnrch,  both  because  the  members  of 
the  choich  scattered  in  the  momingB  and  did  not  meet  to  worship  together, 
and  because  the  ministrations  of  the  pastor  were  a  little  contracted,  and  of 
the  assistant  confined  only  to  exposition,  except  once  a  month.  That  it  will 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  church  if  we  can  with  ease  and  oonveniency 
obtain  a  plaoe  for  ourselves  to  worship  in  both  parta  of  the  day." 

Part  of  a  garden  at  the  end  of  Bury-street  was  fixed  upon  as  a  site.  In 
a  few  days  nearly  £300  was  subscribed ;  six  or  seven  persons  were  chosen 
to  be  trustees  or  undertakers  and  managers  for  the  church,  and  orrange- 
raentg  were  soon  made  for  building  a  meeting-boose,  which  was  opened  in 
September,  1708. 

After  the  Bury-street  Church  had  withdrawn  from  Pinnere'  Hall,  it 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  on  one  part  of  the  Lord's  day  by  a  Particular 
(Calvinist)  Saptiit  Church,  of  which  the  Sav.  Joseph  Maisters,  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  who  was  denied  his  degree  m  1660  for  Noncon- 
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formitr,  had  been  for  aome  rearB  pastor.  He  died  April  6,  1717,  and  hia 
funeral  lermon  wM  preached  by  Dr.  Hunt.  In  1723,  during  tiia  pagtorato 
of  his  Buccessor,  Mr.  Thomas  Bichurdaon.  the  church  removed  to  Deron- 
slii  re -square.*  "  From  thnt  time,"  saja  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  "  to  the  year 
174il,  we  beliere  thatDr.  Hunt  preached  on  bothparttfof  thedaf  at  Pinoen' 
Hall."— ii.  265.  There  is  no  Bufficleot  reason  to  beliere  that  ]>r.  Hunt  was 
a  Socinian.  Mr.  Walter  Wilson  brings  against  him  the  serioua  charge  of 
"  striving  to  keep  hia  people  in  the  dark  a*  to  tiis  aentiments  concerniDg 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; " — ii.  254.  But  Dr.  Lnrdner,  in  his 
fnaeral  sermon  for  Dr.  Hunt,  tells  us  that  "  he  went  through  a  course  of 
sermons  on  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Tevelalion,  with  their  connec- 
tion and  influence  on  each  other." — f .  267.  Yet  the  tone  and  style  of  hia 
preaching  in  the  early  years  of  his  ministry  in  London  excited  a  siupicion 
of  his  holding  Socinian  rlews.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
WatU  to  his  friend  Hot.  Samuel  Say,  dated  December  23,  1703, 1  h&Te  no 
doubt  refers  to  Dr.  Hunt:  — 

"  I  believe  with  you,  that  Mr.  H.'s  insisting  ao  much  on  the  duties  of 
morality  and  preasin^  them  upon  the  motLre  of  Christ's  example  above  and 
beyond  ail  other  moLives,  haa  been  a  reaioa  why  some  persona  have  aue- 
pectcd  him  of  Social  an!  zing,  though  he  haa  several  times  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  converse,  expressed  his  sentiments  rerf  plainly  oppoaite  to  Elocinua 
in  the  great  points  of  controversy.  I  wish  he  had  altvays  done  it,  and 
talked  with  caution  in  nil  plaices  on  those  subjects.  He  has  raised  many 
scruples  among  many  peraons,  but  I  quash  them  wherever  T  find  them."t 

A  Congregational  Church,  formed  in  1777,  which  met  for  some  time  in 
Cumberlnnd- street,  Shoreditoh,  gave  an  unanimous  invitation  (signed  by  102 
members)  to  Kcv.  Anthony  Crolo,  who  had  labonred  among  them  more  than 
four  mouths  with  great  acceptance  and  a  manifeat  Divine  blessing,  Mr. 
Ccole  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  Decem- 
ber ISth.  The  Church  removed  to  Pinners'  Hall  on  the  a7th  of  June,  1779., 
The  lease  which  they  obtained  expiring  at  Midsummer  ISOO,  they  removed 
to  Founders'  Halh  These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  Church-book  in 
my  possession,  the  last  entry  in  which  is  dated  September  27,  1828. 

I  may  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  celebrated  Merchants'  Lecture 
which  for  many  years  was  delivered  in  Pinners'  Hall.  It  acquired  consider* 
able  notoriety  soon  after  its  establishment  in  1672.  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  a 
clergyman  who  from  "a  violent  Independent"  had  became  a  furious  High 
Churchman,  in  oneof  his  booka  published  in  that  year,  exhibited  the  "Hon- 
oonformist  Theology  "  in  a  style  of  burlesque  and  banter.  Andrew  Marvelj 
whose  wit  was  of  a  much  keener  edge  thun  Parker's,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  "Rehearsal,"  transprosed  1673,  thus  rallies  the  reverend  calumniator:— 

"  But  for  ■  your  desiring  for  the  present,  though  you  could  be  very  lajge 
upon  this  subject,  that  those  who  would  bo  further  satisfied  in  the  mysterio 
would  repair  to  Pinnc'Tnakers"  Hall  every  Tuesday  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  it  is  not  the  first  conventicle  in  your  lifetime  Uiat  you  have  in- 
rited  men  to,  though  I  suppose  this  now  was  only  meant  as  a  belter  dircc* 
tion  fo  informers;  but  in  return  to  the  wit  of  it,  this  being  one  of  your  most 
happy  rencounters,  you  sliould  have  considered  that  the  best  part  of  your 
o^a  putA-piH  divinity  was  fetched  as  far  as  from  Aborford,  a  town  in  York- 
shire, which  subsiata  whoIlj[  on  that  trade,  and  from  whence  you  have 
furnished  yourself  with  pins  in  abundance  to  set  up  with." — P.  322. 

Italph  1  horesby,  the  famous  Leeds  antiquary,  who  for  many  years  trai  a 

-_..rwr„_:-i.    s. : -:„[»  ^^  T -_j ^mlfl77   f---- ii.-  -^i-     i.i  .»  . 

n*ptiat  Chunrli  in  npronshin-I^narc.  in  Il>c 

_. .....    .     Did  lli<t"intba  early  put  of  tbe  aiglilwnih 

Socwtjr  wbicli  hod  niigi«l«il  from  I'laiiera'  UbII  oceuplril  tlia  CLaftl  in  l>evvS- 


If  on  conformist,  during  a  visit  to  London  in  1077,  frequently  attended  the 

•  Id  (ome  lihlorical  nMiecsof  tl 
last  nomber  of  tbe  Bnpliil  Mrgwiln 
Gfutoi}' a  Socwtjrwbicli  hod  niigiM 
»!iite'Square  fur  one  fiirt  of  llie  dij 

t  UiWt's  "  Lite,  Timpa,  aui]  Car 
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Knners'  SnR  lectore.  Tlie  following  are  extracts  from  Ida  diaiy,  vUioli 
Tu  published  in  1830  in  two  octaro  volumes : — 

"September  18. — At  tbe  Glass-honae  lecture,  foreaoon,  tbough  it  wu 
tliroDged;  could  bear  little." 

"  October  2ad. — Foreaoon :  beard  Mr.  Owen  preacb  at  Pianera'  Hall." 

"  9tb. — Dr.  Jacouib  at  Piuuer^'  Hall  sbowed  from  Job  li.  7  it  if  impoj- 
■ible  for  a  finite  creature  to  comprehend  an  inHnite  tiod." 

"16lli.— Mr.  Baxter,  from  tbe  eishlli  commandment,  abOwed  very  well 
tbe  different  aorta  of  atealins ;  w1ien  thoy  over-reach  in  their  borgaina,"  &e. 

"  23rd.— Forenoon— beard  Dr.  Bateg  atPioneTs'  Hall," 

"Tiovcmbcr  SOlh. — Dr.  Bates  praaobod  at  tbe  Glass-boaae  of  tbe  New 
Birtb." 

"1678,  February  12th.— At  Pinners'  Hall,  to  bear  Dr.  Bates ;  but  Ibe 
plairo  so  thron){edi  tliat  I  could  bear  little." — i.  4-12. 

In  1689  was  published  a  discourae  bearinc  tbe  following  title : — '  Tbe 
Vision  of  tbe  Wheels,  seen  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ;  opened  and  applied 
partly  at  tbe  Merchants'  Lecture  in  Broad-streot.  and  partly  at  Stepney, 
on  January  31,  1638-9,  being  the  Day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  to  God 
for  the  Great  DeliveraQco  of  this  Kingdom  from  Poperj  and  Slavery, 
hr  bis  then  Highness  tlie  most  Illustrious  Prince  of  Orange,  whom 
God  raised  up  to  be  the  glorions  inatmraont  thereof.  By  Matthew 
Mead,  Pastor  of  a  Church  of  Christ  at  Stepney."  PreGzed  is  a  dedica- 
tion  "To  the  Bight  Worflbipfd  Sir  Humphrey  Edwin,  Knight.  Sheriff 
of  the  City  of  London ;  Sir  John  Hartop ;  Erasmus  Smith,  Lucv  Knightly, 
Samuel  Crisp,  Daniel  Mercer,  Saquirea  ;  Mr.  Isuac  Jurin,  Air.  John  Cook, 
Mr.  Thomas  Cook",  Mr.  Daniel  Morse,  Mr.  Thomas  Hartlj.  Mr.  Francis 
Miller,  and  tbe  rest  of  the  Honourable  Merchants  and  Citizens,  who  ore 
the  Promoters  of  tbe  Merebauts'  Lecture  in  Broad-street,  Loudoa." 

This  dedication  thus  commences : — "  Sirs. — What  you  could  discern  in 
these  aermons  to  call  them  forth  into  so  publick  an  appearance,  I  know  not, 
unless  it  be  the  suitableness  of  Ibem  to  tbe  season.  It  was  the  sense  I  had 
of  tbe  stupendioua  Providences  of  God  among  us  which  led  me  to  Ibis  sub- 
ject, a«  being  so  suitable  ;  and  my  courso  among  you  falling  out  on  that 
very  day  and  hour  when  the  Great  Convention  uf  the  Messengers  of  the 
Nation  were  to  come  together,  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  seasonable." 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  following  lirely  strain : — 

"  He  is  in  too  much  haste  who  ca^inot  find  leisure  to  turn  aside  to  see  so 
great  a  si;;ht  aa  this — a  bush  not  consumed  iu  which  the  flames  have  been 
so  long  kindled  (Exodus  iii.  3).  The  signal  characters  of  Divine  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  are  so  visibly  impressed  upon  this  lata  greut  Provi- 
dence, that  lie  that  runs  may  read  tbem.  When  waters  too  swift  to  be  tided, 
and  too  deep  to  be  forded,  shall  divide  themselves  and  stand  on  heaps,  for 
whom  can  we  think  the  great  God  would  be  nt  tbe  cxijcnse  of  suob  a 
wonder,  but  His  own  Israel,  though  the  mist  multitude  may  share  in  it  P 
When  walls  that  were  too  high  to  be  scaled,  and  too  strong  to  be  battered, 
shall  unwall  themselves  from  their  foundation  and  fall  flat,  and  that  before 
tbe  trumpets  sound  or  the  people  iibout,  sure  the  ark  of  the  Lord  must  be 
amODg  that  people.  "Wlien  mountains  which  no  band  could  remove  shall 
remove  themselves  to  plain  a  wev  to  our  mercies,  '  n  bo  knowetb  not  in  all 
these,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  nath  wrought  this?' " 

Tbe  unhappy  differences  and  disputes  of  which  the  republication  of  Dr. 
Crisp's  works  in  1690  was  the  occasion,  divided  the  lecturers  at  Pinners' 
Half,  andled  to  the  establishment  of  another  lecture  at  Saltcra' Hull;  but  it  is 
scarcely  correct  thattbis"  caused  a  final  division  between  the  two  denomina- 
tions "  (Presbyterian  and  Congregational;, -for  in  all  parts  of  the  country — 
Northern,  Eastern,  Midland,  Southern,  and  Western— the  union  took  effect 
aud  became  permaaeut, 

Tunbridge  Wells.  J.  ^y.    . 
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Janaaty  10.— CarnuroB.  I^  ordination  of  the  Ear.  J.  Daviei  u  paator 
of  the  CongrezatioDsl  Churchea  at  IfaxBTeth  and  Pantf;laB  took  place.  The 
'  Bevfl.  W.  Ambrose,  D.  fiobertt,  J.  Willianu,  E.  Itoberts.  and  D.  GriffiOi 
took  part  in  the  aerriee. 

Januarj  16. — Glamorgan  Aaiociatton.  A.  meeting  of  the  Auociation  of 
Independent  Chnrcbei  for  OlamorgBnahire  and  Carmarthenshire  wag  held. 
The  Ber.  S.  Lrttel  preiided.  The  B«tb.  F.  S.  Johnatone,  J.  Waite.  B.A., 
and  D.  M..  JeuKini  aJso  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

Janoary  IB. — Sleaford.  A  new  ConEreeational  Church  was  opened.  Tro 
sermons  were  presohed  bj  the  Her.  S.  idloo. 

Jannary  21. — Belper.  ,The  recoffoition  of  the  Ber.  F.  Enowle*.  of 
Botheriiam  College,  toc^'  place.  The  Bar.  Mesars.  JkfoadoirB,  Sinclair, 
Brown,  Bellamy,  Thornley,  and  Crosbie,  LL.B.,  conducted  the  engage- 

Hozton  Aoademj  Chapel.     A  socisl  meeting  was  held,  when  « 

presentation  of  £30  was  made  to  the  Ber.  J.  Wood,  the  pastor. 

• London  Chapel  Building  Society.    The  annual  meeling  was  held  at 

the  Mission-house,  Bloomfield- street.  H.  Wright,  Esq.,  presided.  The 
Bers.  J.  S.  Biiasell,  J.  Smedmore,  and  J.  Stougliton  delirersd  addresses. 
The  report  and  balance-Bheet  were  presented,  and  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  appointed. 

February  4.— Caistor.  A  recognition  serrice  was  held  recently  ia  the 
Independent  Chapel  to  welcome  the  Iter.  T.  Davej  aa  the  newly-elected 
pastor.  The  Ber.  £.  Motcalf  presided,  and  the  Ben.  J.  Shaw,  W.  Smart, 
J.  Grimsby,  and  T.  Parey  also  took  part. 

-  February  6. — Kendal.  The  Bev.  J.  Peill  wan  recognised  aa  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel.  The  Bers.  J.  Inglia,  E.  Dothie,  B.A.,  F.  Evans, 
and  G.  W,  Conder  conducted  the  proceedinga. 

February  16.— St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  North  Shields.  The  jubilee  of  this 
church  was  celebrated  bj  appropriate  lerrices.  Sermons  were  preached  br 
tl»e  Ber.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

PASTOBAL  NOnCBS. 

OILU  ACCKFTBn, 

The  Ber.  W.  T.  Blenkam,  of  Nottingham  College,  baa  aooopted  aa  invit*- 
tion  to  the  pantorate  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Watton,  If  orfolk. 

The  Ber.  J.  Chriatien,  of  Manchester,  that  of  tbe  church  at  Xortlt 
Shielda. 

The  Ber.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Potter  Newton  Independent  Chapel, 
Leeds,  that  of  Kare-court  Chapel,  to  become  assistant  minister  wi'.>ii  I>r. 
Baleigh. 

Tbe  Ber.  W.  Dorting,  of  Bethnal-green-ioad  Chapel,  that  of  tbe  oburok 
at  Buckhnrat-hill,  Essex. 

The  Ber.  G.  Nicholson,  of  Longsight,  near  Mauohester,  that  of  Union 
Church,  Putney. 

The  Bor.  B.  Harley,  F.B.S.,  that  of  Bond-street  Chapel,  Leicester. 

The  Ber.  W.  A.  Liringstone,  of  Nottiagbom  College,  that  of  the  obarch, 
Thetford,  Norfolk. 

BESIOiriTIOKB. 


The  Ber.  J,  Hoiley,  that  of  tbe  Independent  Chnrcb,  Honiton, 
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I.— THIRD  BUDGET  DESPATCH. 

To  THB  MiaSIONAJUES  IH  ISVXi  ASD   OinNA. 

BloUFIELD  SlKEffT,  LoNDolf) 

Ifovember  \5th,  1867. 

t>Eln  BSETUBBK, 

I.  I  hare  recently  forwarded  to  eaoh  of  yowr  number,  in  oommin 
ivith  otlter  missionarieB  of  the  Society  in  every  part  of  the  world,  copies  of 
the  specittl  Budget  Dospatchos,  Nob.  1  and  3,  which  have  been  written  by 
the  Directors  to  the  members  of  the  West  India  and  TraTancore  Uissiona. 
I  have  now  much  "pleaaure  in  couTeylng  to  you  the  yiewe  of  the  Board 
respectiBg  the  important  UiBsiona  conducted  hy  youraelTea,  together  with 
the  detailed  eatimatee  which  epeeify  the  grants  assigned  to  ea«^  of  your 
trtalions  for  the  coming  year. 

2.  In  both  the  India  and  China  Missions  the  Directors  of  the  Society 
feel  an  interest  which  ia  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  of  us  who  hare  had 
that  iutorest  intensified  by  our  personal  experience  among  the  many 
nations  and  races  of  those  populous  empires.  The  outlines  of  your  letters 
are  in  erery  Director's  hands.  All  facts  of  importance  are  communicatod 
to  them;  all  questions  of  principle  and  policy  ore  determined  by  their 
Toioa ;  and  while  their  knowledge  of  your  proceed  inge  and  of  yonr  need  is 
increased,  their  sympathies  are  drawn  out  toward  yvu  in  all  the  trials  with 
which  tiie  Saviour  visite  yon,  and  in  all  the .  successes  with  which  Hd 
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honouM  your  toil.  Agftln  and  agaia  have  tlie  afiairs  of  yoiii  Hiaeioiia 
come  before  the  Directors  at  their  official  (pttherings  during  the  present 
year ;  and  it  was  in  a  Board  of  for^  members,  deeply  feeling  the  import- 
ance of  the  interests  inTolred,  that  thoir  KnniTE  oa  the  revision  of  your 
Missions,  previously  printed  for  theii  use  by  the  Eastern  Committee,  was 
unanimously  adopted  aa  their  deliberate  judgment  respecting  that  most 
Important  question.  This  Mihtjte  I  hare  been  instructed  to  communicate 
to  you  in  alt  needful  explanations  and  details,  and  my  own  letter  is  also 
accompanied  "by  a  special  letter  &oni  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

3.  "While  moat  anxious  judiciously  to  enlai^e  your  Missions,  and  to 
occupy  some  portion  of  the  new  ground  still  open  to  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Board  have  found,  by  the  pressure  of  recent  years,  that  these  Missions 
are  not  only  more  expenelTe  than  others,  but  that  the  outlay  upon  them 
has  passed  all  prudent  bounds.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  given  very 
plainly  in  the  Minute  before  you.  The  causes  of  the  recent  increase  are 
numerouH.  They  are  foond  without  difficulty  in  the  increase  of  our  staif 
of  missionaries ;  tiio  increase  of  the  Native  agency ;  the  rise  of  prices ;  the 
necessary  addition  to  salaries,  English  and  Native)  and  in  the  great 
upportnuities  of  useMness  which  surround  you  on  eVeiy  hand.  Allowing 
for  some  imperfections  of  details,  allowing  that  several  points  require  re- 
consideration, there  can,  nevei-theless,  be  little  doubt  that  these  large 
sums  have,  on  the  whole,  been  well  spent;  and  that,  had  we  sufficient 
men,  in  a  very  wise  and  efficient  manner  you  could  together  spend  a  grsat 
dool  more.  But  the  Society  does  not  p<U6esB  the  funds  which  are  neoes* 
sary  for  that  outlay. 

4.  The  time  therefore  has  arrived  when,  with  mutual  sympatliy  for  each 
other's  difficnlties,  the  Directors  at  home,  and  you  the  brethren  abroad, 
should  calmly  look  the  matter  in  the  face,  and,  by  mutual  explanation  and 
counsel,  determine  thoroughly  to  bring  the  entire  outlay  of  the  8ocie^ 
within  the  range  of  that  income  which  we  can  fairly  hope  to  secure.  Those 
difficnldes  are  formidable  on  both  sides.  'With  your  vast  opportnsities  of 
UBefolness,  in  the  great  cities  and  wide-spread  provinces  open  to  youi 
efforts ;  in  the  security  you  enjoy ;  the  willingness  of  myriads  to  hear  and 
be  instructed ;  it  is  very  hard  for  you  continually  to  be  checked  where  you 
would  go  forward,  and  to  economise  where,  with  such  prospects,  you  feel 
It  a  duty  to  increase.  But  it  is  still  harder  fw  us  to  meet  these  heavy 
payments  without  fhnds ;  and  to  receive  &om  abroad  yoUr  heavy  draftSf 
with  a  treasury  continuing  empty,  notwithstanding  all  effiirts  duly  to 
replenish  it.  We  must  look  at  the  questioQ  together.  We  ore  seeking  at 
liome  to  oconomide  in  every  department  ooder  our  direct  eoatrol )  and  to 
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make  %vm.j  de|HUtmoat  oa  efficient  as  pas§lble  for  iho  work  which  it  has 
to  perform.  And  we  aak  you  to  do  the  same.  We  hare  the  fUleit  STin- 
pothy  vith  jou  in  your  toil  and  anxieties ;  and  the  fullest  oonfidenoe  both 
in  your  wise  oocdaot  of  the  Missions  you  superintend  and  the  zeal  with 
which  yon  sfarive  to  advance  the  Lord's  honour  and  the  oonveruon  of  souls. 
Uony  of  your  number  hare  also  manifested  the  warmeat  sympathy  with 
OS,  and  their  assuranoes  of  hearty  co-operation  in  the  task  before  us,  haro 
gieatly  oontribut«d  to  its  settlement. 

5.  That  redaction  of  some  kind,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  has 
become  absolutely  necessary,  is  not  only  plain,  but  is  accepted  on  your 
side  as  well  ss  oms.  The  real  quesdon  between  us  is  as  to  the  best  mode 
and  fiirm  of  effecting  it.  The  Directors  prefer  at  present  in  every  way 
not  to  relinqaish  etations,  or  to  withdraw  any  of  you  from  the  field.  The 
steady  operation  of  ordinary  causes  is  always  producing  raoancies  amongst 
your  number,  which  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  supply.  But  to  a  thorough 
sensioH  of  all  yoor  plans,  and  of  all  your  Native  establishments,  there 
can  be  no  objection.  On  the  contrary  we  beheve  that,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Society's  operations,  a  calm  and  campleto  revision  of 
the  fbrms  of  our  work,  in  view  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
our  course  at  this  period  of  the  Society's  history,  must  prove  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  We  invite  you  therefore  to  examine  and  tost  tho  worth  and 
suitability  of  eveiy  element  of  your  agency;  your  chapels,  preachers, 
teaohers,  and  schools.  We  invito  you  also  to  recalculate  all  your  resources. 
Some  of  you  have  large  local  funds  available  for  your  help.  Can  you  not 
so  apply  those  Ainds  as  to  draw  less  sums  fiom  us  ?  Are  all  your  out- 
stations  necessary  F  Are  they  all  well  placed  ?  Are  the  smaller  Xative 
churches  doing  all  they  can  to  pay  even  the  incidental  expenses  of  their 
worship  ?  Why  should  the  Society  pay  those  expenses  in  a  single  case  ? 
Are  the  larger  and  stronger  churches  looking  forward  to  the  support  of  a 
Native  pastor,  and  beginning  to  provide  for  it  ?  Amid  your  great  oppor< 
tunities  in  Ohmtian  education,  have  you  availed  yourselves  to  the  fullest 
degree  of  bU  the  resources  around  you  in  the  fees  of  saholnre,  the  gifts  of 
Mends,  and  other  aids  which  you  are  at  liberfy  to  employ?  To  these 
questions,  which  are  of  vital  importance,  the  Directors  invito  your  most 
careful  attention,  and  they  have  indicated  in  their  Minute  the  course  which 
your  inqtdriea  and  subsequent  aotioa  may,  in  their  judgment,  fittingly 
take. 

6.  The  mode  in  which  the  Directors  are  now  deaHug  with  their  various 
Missions  is  the  result  of  long  experience.  No  Missionary  Society  of 
modern  days  has  had  a  more  elastic  system  of  operations ;  and  no  Society 
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has  prcred  itself  more  ready  to  shape  its  measures  by  the  Taried  damandi 
of  time  aai  place  and  national  circumatanoen-  No  misaionaiies  bare  been 
more  skilful  and  faithful  in  adapting  their  agencies  to  the  difierent  ooun- 
tries  and  people  among  whom  they  have  lived.  And  is  it  not  owing 
to  this  skilful  adaptation,  as  well  as  to  the  OliristiBn  fidelity  of  their 
preaching  and  their  lives,  that  our  Native  churehea  and  our  numerouB 
Missions  have  been  bleesed  witb  their  present  prosperity?  It  ia  from 
the  basis  of  that  proeperity  that  we  propose  a  new  advance.  In 
suggesting  changes  in  the  modes  of  our  action ;  in  the  position  of  our 
Missionaries ;  in  the  treatment  of  our  converts,  we  are  not  criticising  the 
past.  Itathor  wo  build  on  the  past ;  we  mould  the  reiolts  of  the  past ;  we 
draw  them  onward  to  new  developments  of  spiritual  excellmice  and  of 
Christian  usefulness;  out  of  which  shall  come  yet  higher  good  to  men  and 
greater  glory  to  Qod.  Those  among  you  who  have  watched  tlie  growth  of 
the  Native  churches  must  have  marked  with  pleasure  their  increased 
numbers ;  the  great  Hbei-ality  displayed  in  Polynesia  and  the  West  Indies ; 
the  heroic  sacrifices  of  our  Polynesian  evangelists ;  tho  more  earnest  life  of 
the  older  churches  in  oui'  Missions  everywhere.  This  stronger  life,  where- 
evar  shown,  is  able  to  bear  more  and  to  do  more  for  Christ's  work ;  and  in 
that  ezeTdse  of  its  various  graces  will  find  the  life  grow  stronger  and 
higher  still. 

(a)  First,  they  consider  that  as  soon  as  a  fitting  native  pastor  con  be 
found,  each  native  ohnroh  shall  cease  to  remain  under  the  pastoral  oare 
of  an  English  misslonaiy. 

(&)  That  the  native  church  should  help  itself  is  a  point  not  likely  to 
be  questioned  by  the  friends  of  our  society.  But  where  theory  is  com- 
plete, practice  may  be  veiy  imperfect ;  and  undoubtedly  a  lai^  number 
of  our  smaller  churches  have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  Society  for 
almost  all  tho  expenses  connected  with  their  worship,  and  look  to  it  still. 
Not  a  few  missionaries  have  seemed  to  think  it  natural  that  they  should 
do  BO.  In  one  of  my  letters  a  few  montliB  ago,  I  pointed  out  this  fact  to 
two  of  you  in  North  China. 

(o)  The  employment  of  native  agency  has  often  been  urged  by  the 
Directors,  and  its  great  value  described  in  the  pages  Of  our  reports. 
Every  missionary  knows  not  only  its  weakness,  but  its  worth.  The  fear 
now  felt  by  tbe  Directors  is,  not  that  it  will  not  be  employed,  but  that  it 
is  being  employed  in  a  too  great  degree;  and  that  imperfect  men,  useful 
once,  when  no  better  were  to  be  had,  aro  stUl  sought  after,  in  addition  to 
the  well-trained  evangelists  and  preachers  now  at  our  command. 
,    7.  All  iorzaet  lists  of  CATSCHiBTa,  ChRLs,  and  Sots,  for  whom  srscmo 
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ooTTRiBiTTioss  Were  remitted  oi  drawa,  are  eet  aside  iu  the  new  estimates ; 
and  an  exact  list  aocompanies,  setting  forth  the  oafeobista,  girls,  female 
schoola,  and  the  like,  on  whose  behalf  money  has  been  Bpeoifically  ooni 
tributed.  Those  for  catechiets  are  contained  within  the  lump  sum 
assigned  to  that  class;  those  for  most  other  olyects  we  are  remitting 
exactlj  as  w*  hare  Teceired  them.  Both  paymeatA  will  henceforth  be 
remitted  onoe  a-year :  and  the  Board  earnestly  desire  that  letters  may  be 
periodically  sent  by  you  direct  to  the  kind  friends  by  whom  they  are 
supplied.  Beporta  we  shall  be  happy  to  forward  through  this  house, 
Those  of  yon  who  are  most  attentive  in  this  respect  are  those  who  have 
made  the  wBrmest  fiiends,  and  who  receive  these  school  and  £unily  gifta 
with  the  greatest  regularity. 

In  three  or  four  oases  the  Directors  have  removed  &om  their 
estimates  and  allowance  paid  to  catechists'  widows.  They  do  so,  because 
they  consider  that,  while  such  persons  may  hare  a  claim  on  the  native 
church  of  their  own  country,  they  cannot  have  any  claim  npon  the  mis- 
aionary  contributions  of  a  totally  foreign  land, 

8.  In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  specify  the  various  amounts  which  the 
Directors  have  sanctioned.  As  detailed  in  the  schedules  despatched  to  your 
different  committees  in  India  Uiey  stand  as  follows ; — 
Tho   Calcutta    District   Committee 


ino   uaicaita    uismct 
Benares                 ditto 

L-omnunee    . 
ditto 

42,982     9 

4 

ditto 

19,667     2 

0 

Madras  Westom  ditto 

ditto 

62,916     7 

4 

Madras  Eastern    ditto 

ditto 

43,043     5 

4 

ditto 
Total  £24,60 

45,595     0 

0 

2,  or  Bs.  246,017  11 

0 

If  you  should  be  able  to  gather  in  India  &om  local  sonrcea  only  the 
amount  collected  lost  year,  that  will  add  to  the  Directors'  grants  £6,717 ; 
and  the  total  will  amount  to  £31,319. 

The  Chika  estimate  for  1868  amounts  to  £8,223. 

9.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  Direotora  to  see  no  leas  than  seventy  of 
the  Society's  misHionaries  occupying  lofty  positions  of  usefulness  in  the 
two  g^at  empires  of  the  East ;  and  to  find  such  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
their  ordained  native  pastors  drawn  &om  the  little  churches  plant«d  in 
the  midst  of  their  heathenism.  They  cannot  bat  feel  grateful,  that  to 
the  churches  which  support  the  Uocie^  has  been  given  the  privilege  and 
(de  gtaoe  to  Doatribut«  a  substftntial  share  to  the  Christian  efforts  pat 
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for&  to  lead  thefle  i&TriadB  of  souls  to  the  Banoar.  It  ia  jdeosant  to 
know  that  everywhere  you  are  not  laboumg  alone,  but  are  surrounded 
by  esteemed  brethren  of  many  churches,  with  whom  you  hold  most 
cordial  feUowBhip,  cemeat«d  In  numerous  cases  by  personal  Mendehip, 
and  productive  both,  of  hearty  co-operation  in  your  public  labours  and 
of  most  pleasant  intercouno  in  your  large-hearted  social  life.  The 
labours  of  all  these  valued  brethren  aid  your  own,  as  your  labours  help 
forward  theirs.  Preaohing  the  "  common  salvation,"  you  offer  the  same 
arguments  against  error ;  you  spread  the  same  essential  truth ;  you  moke 
a  common  impression,  and  are  moulding  the  mind  of  these  natioiis  at 
large  at  length  to  cast  away  their  idols,  to  fill  all  your  churches,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  universal  profession  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many 
signs  are  manifest  that  this  great  chaise  will  come ;  and  they  call  for 
the  greatest  fidelity  on  your  part,  that  when  it  comes  it  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  the  wisest  way.  Many  influences  are  at  work,  especially 
in  India,  to  open  the  way  for  the  truth  and  to  enlarge  its  borders.  The 
Indian  Government  is  doing  its  work  nobly ;  the  English  settler  and 
merchant  are  calling  forth  those  resources  and  employing  that  labour, 
which  have  added  greatly  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Education  is  expanding  the  iotellect  and  rendering  all  dasses 
more  aotive.  How  loud  the  call  which  these  iaota  present  for  a  large  and 
more  earnest  preaching  of  the  Qospel  by  Christian  men !  To  this  solemn 
duty  let  us  invite  your  most  thoi^htful attention,  Tounre  the  "mes- 
sengers of  tlie  churches."  Valued  as  personal  friends ;  known  and 
honoured  by  many  members  of  the  Board  for  your  personal  worth,  you 
are  remembered  and  oared  for  specially  as  missionaries,  sent  forth  among 
these  heathen,  in  a  land  like  India,  to  work  for  Ohrist  and  for  His 
Church.  Be  diligent  In  the  use  of  your  time ;  be  faithful  to  your  priceless 
opportunities,  Your  strength  lies  not  in  our  funds,  not  in  the  number 
of  your  converts,  or  in  the  position  of  your  schools.  It  is  in  your  own 
faith,  your  consecration,  your  purity  of  motive,  in  the  power  of  your 
prayers.  Let  your  churches  feel  this  power,  and  be  filled  with  it.  Let 
your  schools  and  seminaries  be  distinguished,  not  by  a  secular  ambition, 
but  for  their  spiritual  life  and  fulness  of  religious  influence.  Let  your 
preadiing  among  the  heathen  be  disting^nished  by  that  Christ-like  per- 
suasiveness which  beseeches  men  that  they  be  recoucQed  unto  God.  It 
is  our  longing  for  your  truest  usefulness  which  leads  us  to  address  yoti 
thus.    You  are  always  remembered  in  our  prayers, 


b,Goo(^lc 
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n.— GEANTS-IN-AID  IN  INDU. 

T!b.6  Diiecton  of  the  Stwia^  have  recently  taken  into  special  coiiaiderfl< 
tion  Qie  qaestion  of  Goremment  granta  for  Education  in  India.  The 
matter  had  been  commended  to  them  by  the  country  Delegates  at  their 
last  meeting,  and  the  Htmitened  drcwnstanoes  of  the  Society  (vhich  are 
calculated  to  cripple  their  edncational  work),  have  to  an  unusual  degree 
forced  it  on  the  attention  of  the  missionoiy  brethren  themaelTes. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  described  at  length  to  the  Board  the  position 
which  the  question  now  occupies  in  India ;  the  condition  on  which  grants 
are  given ;  and  the  generally  healthy  tone  of  the  Beculor  education  which 
ia  aided  by  these  grants.  He  reminded  the  Board  that  tiie  Beeolution 
paooed  twenty  years  ago,  left  missionaries  at  liberty  to  take  them  if  they 
desired ;  and  informed  them  that,  though  sereral  missionariee  had  quietly 
exerdsed  thrir  liberty,  a  fear  prevailed  that  their  proceedings  would  not 
be  approved  at  home.  He  therefore  urged  that  the  Directors  should  at 
least  make  the  liberty  a  real  one. 

After  some  discussion,  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  it  was 
undesirable  for  the  Society,  as  such,  to  commit  itself  to  either  side  of  the 
question ;  but  tbat  the  misdonaries  should  be  permitted  the  fullest  free' 
dom  to  determine  the  matter  for  themselves ;  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board,  the  following  Besolutiona  were  passed  unanimously  on  the 
subject  ;— 

BssoLimoirs  on  Gbuts  ib  jus  of  EDiroATtoit  m  Imsu. 

1.  That  it  is  with  devout  gratitude  to  Qod,  the  Directors  observe  tho 
great  and  increasing  inflnence  exercised  by  Education,  especiallytho  direct 
influence  of  Christian  education,  in  India,  in  enlarging  the  views  and  eyui.' 
pathiea  of  the  Hindus,  in  weakening  Uie  power  of  caste,  and  in  preparing 
the  way  in  an  enlarged  degree  fer  the  rejection  of  idolatry  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  acknowledge  with  special  thankfulness 
the  marked  blessing  which  bos  rested  on  the  English  sdiools  and  Institu- 
tiona  of  the  various  Missionary  Societies,  not  only  in  drawing  converts  to 
the  Native  churches,  and  adding  greatly  to  fheir  spiritual  strength,  but 
in  securing  an  increased  number  of  well  trained  Native  ministers,  both  for 
the  service  of  the  Chorch  and  for  general  Missionaiy  work. 

2.  That  the  Directors  regret,  that  the  claims  of  the  numerous  Misuons 
maintained  by  the  Society  in  various  parts  of  the  world  upon  their  small 
annual  income,  do  not  allow  them  to  devote  to  this  important  branch  of 
Christian  work,  tliat  amount  of  pecuniary  help  which  they  would  wish  to 
give,  and  which  its  groat  importance  desorvos.    And  they  acknowledge 
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wiUi  great  ploasuie  the  valuable  help  and  coiuktenanoe  which,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  ithaa  receiTed  from  the  Eugllah  communily  in  India,  to 
whom  its  worth  is  so  well  known. 

3.  That  the  Directors  obseire  with  interest,  the  liberal  spirit  in  vhich 
the  Govemment  of  India  is  dealii^  with  the  question  of  ednoation  gener- 
ally; the  broad  basis  on  which  the  three  TTiuTersities  have  been  founded; 
tiie  generally  healthy  tone  of  the  education,  which  they  have  largely 
stimulated ;  and  the  liberal  terms  on  which  grants  in  aid  of  edncotion  are 
made.  That  while  the  Board,  for  seTeral  reasons,  desire  to  remain  neutral 
in  this  question,  and  to  take  no  action  of  their  own,  they  desire  to 
accord  to  their  misaionariea  abroad,  both  as  committees  and  as  individuals, 
the  freest  exercise  of  the  right  which  they  possess  to  decide  the  matter  for 
themselree ;  and  to  determine  whether  they  shall  ask  for  grants  or  not,  and 
with  them  that  sapervision  of  the  general  branches  of  edncation  in  the 
Hissiou  Schools,  which  many  of  their  number  reckon  to  be  of  high  value. 

4.  That  in  all  oases  in  which  the  Missionary  brethren  deem  it  right  to 
accept  Government  grantti,  the  Board  desire  that  the  amount  received  and 
the  mode  of  its  application  be  reported  in  a  very  distinct  form :  so  that 
funds  BO  received  ma;  be  kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  funds  of  the 
Society. 

5 .  Tbat  though  considered  primarily  in  relation  to  their  work  in  India, 
tbe  Directors  think  tbat  this  mode  of  treating  the  qaestion  of  education 
is  applicable  to  all  other  Missions  of  the  Society,  in  which  Government 
grants  are  available  on  equally  liberal  tenns. 


m.— BUDGET  DESPATCH  FOR  INDIA. 

OPnnOITB  OF  HISSIONABIES. 

1.  Minutes  of  tbe  proceedings  of  Committee  at  their  Meeting  in  Bkna&ss, 
December  20th,  1867. 

TheBev.  Dr.  McixsKs's  letter  of  date  November  18,  1867,  accompany- 
ing and  explaining  the  Budget  Despatch  for  India,  was  read,  and  the 
Beveral  matters  contained  therein  were  amply  discussed.  After  which,  Qm 
following  Besolution  was  passed  unanimously. 

Sesolved, — "  Tbat  this  Committee  having  before  it  all  the  Budget  Dee- 
patches  of  the  Directors,  with  Dr.  Mullens's  letters,  containing  a  detulod 
statement  of  tbe  mode  in  which  the  Society  pnrposes  henceforth  to  apply 
its  fonds  in  support  of  each  Mission,  cannot  separate  without  expressing 
their  high  approbation  of  the  vigour  and  wisdom  that  choraoterise  the  new 
^stem ;  and  although  some  of  the  retrenchments  required  will  oause  them 
a  temporary  inconvenience  and  even  perplexity,  chiefly  orieii^  from  the 
suddenness  with  which  tbe  system  has  been  brought  into  operation,  yet 
they  are  prepared  cheerfully  to  sufFer  it^  feeling  oon£dent  that  the  ultimate 
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results  will  be  most  beneficial.  This  Committee  bege  to  assure  tbe  Society 
of  their  warm  sympathy  and  unabated  affection;  and  pledge  themselros 
to  continue  vigorous  co-operation  in  this  blessed  serrice  of  our  common 
liord." 

2.  Minute  by  tlie  Bev.  J.  H.  Buddeh  on  the  Birectors'  Budget  for  ihe 
Benares  District  Committee  for  186B ;  Dr.  Mullens's  letter  accompanying 
the  same ;  and  the  Besoludons  of  the  Committee  at  their  Mooting  regard- 
ing the  abore,  held  in  Benares,  December  20,  1867. 

"It  has  given  me  very  great  pleasure  to  read  all  the  above  documents, 
and  I  regret  that  it  was  not  my  pririlego  to  be  present  at  tlie  tCeeting  of 
Committee,  on  December  20.  I  most  cordially  concur  in  the  Besolutions 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  approximate  equalization  of  the  salaries  of 
ns  all,  and  admiration  of  "  tho  vigour  and  wisdom"  displayed  in  the  re- 
trenchment and  redistribution  of  the  Directors'  grants  to  our  several 
Missions.  These  measures  seem  to  me  amply  to  sustain  and  justify  the 
vote  of  sympathy  and  confidence  passed  by  the  Missionary  Conference  a 
few  weeks  before ;  and  I  agree  with  my  brethren  in  believing  that  "  the 
ultimate  results  of  them  will  be  most  beneficial." 


IV.— FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

LoSDorr  Missio:!  Cabte  Oisls'  School,  Macbas. — A  large  and  respectahle 
gathoring,  consisting  of  a  fow  gentlemen,  soveral  lodios  and  e.  groat  number  of 
nntircH,  the  fnonda  and  relations  of  the  pupils,  ossomhlod  on  Tuesday,  Docombor 
loth,  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  Daviilson's  Street  Chapel,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  annual 
examination  of  tho  London  Miadon  Caste  Girls'  Schools.  Thero  were  present 
nearly  two  hundred  children,  some  of  them  being  verj'  young.  Lady  Napier 
pcended  and  tho  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  prayer  in  English.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  Tamil  Baham,  which  was  rendered  with  facihty  by  the  httle  girls.  The 
next  ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  examining  the  children  in  Scripture,  and 
afterwards  the  pupils  were  taken  in  Tamil  and  Telngu  Poetry,  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy, Grammar  and  Dictation.  Lady  Napier  then  called  up  a  class  and 
examined  the  girla  in  English.  Her  ladyship  seemed  quite  pleased  with  tho 
answering  of  the  children  in  a  subjoct  in  which  they  wore  mere  beginners.  The 
examination  being  ended,  one  of  the  girls  stepped  forward  in  an  interesting  and 
modest  manner  and,  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  the  School,  presented  her 
ladyship  with  a  piece  of  their  handiwork.  The  gift,  a  pair  of  slippers  neatly 
wrought  wiUi  Berhn  wool,  was  handed  to  her  ladyship  with  the  following  little 
speech,  in  English,  by  the  little  girl : — "  This  pair  of  slippers  is  most  affection- 
ately presented  to  Lady  Napier  by  the  children  of  the  school."  Her  ladyship 
was  quite  delighted,  and  said  that  she  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  inte- 
resting examination  at  which  she  presided,  and  was  exceedingly  obliged  to  the 
little  girls  for  their  present.  The  children  then  stood  up  and  sang  a  Telugu 
Boham  in  an  easy  manner.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Corbold  next  read  tho  following 
Beport ; — 
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My  Lady  asd  Chrisitak  Fkieni>s, 
— It  ifl  usual  at  euch  ft  meeting  as  the 
present,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
ebtto  and  progress  of  tlie  work  during 
the  post  year ;  but  aa  it  ia  some  time 
since  an  ExanunatiDii  of  those  schools 
was  hold,  and,  probably,  few  of  the 
friends  proseat  know  muth  about  them, 
we  shall  rather  give  a  very  short  skot^ 
of  their  history. 

In  I86I  our  first  school  for  Caste 
Girls  wus  openod  by  tho  Bov.  George 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall. 

For  some  time  it  waa  attonded  by 
very  few  children,  and  nmny  difficul- 
ties had  to  be  orercome,  and  much  pa- 
tience exorcised,  ere  tho  projudicee  of 
the  natiyos  of  the  neighbourhood  per- 
mitted a  good  school  to  he  gathtn^d. 
Patience  waa,  however,  gradually  re- 
worded by  tho  increased  nnmbors  and 
general  impTDvement  of  the  school, 
encouraging  tho  hope  that  if  more 
work  of  that  kind  wore  attempl«d,  it 
would  be  equally  successful, 

A  number  of  ladies  in  Dirmingham. 
having  heard  of  what  had  been  already 
done,  and  being  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing a  school  at  thrar  own  expense, 
another  was  begun  in  Yeerapillay 
Street,  in  1865.  This,  too,  proving 
successful,  two  more  weio  commenced 
during  Uie  last  year,  and  all  four 
placed  under  tho  core  of  tSi.  Cotel- 
ingum,  who  devoted  much  time  and 
attention  to  them,  while  Mrs.  Hall 
visited  them  as  she  was  able.  Early 
in  the  prcsont  year,  however,  Mr.  Co- 
telingum  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  newer  and 
highor  duties  devolving  upon  him,  teas 
time  was  loft  for  the  care  of  the  schools. 
This,  combined  with  other  reasons,  ren- 
dered it  desirable  to  cloee  one  of  them 
in  June;  andwhen,  in  July,  they  were 
transferred  to  tho  core  of  one  raised  up 
by  Qod  to  carry  on  the  woik,  there 
were  three  schools,  with  an  attendance 


of  100  children.  There  are  now  on 
our  several  roll  books  217  names,  with 
on  average  attendance  of  146.  Theee 
nnmbers  do  not  include  tbe  Casto  and 
other  Oiib'  schools  connected  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  and 
around  Vopery,  but  only  thoee  in  ope- 
ration in  Block  Town. 

We  hove  putpoeely  made  the  Exo- 
minatiou  short,  as  the  lessons  being 
chiefly  in  tho  Vernaculars,  which  are 
probably  unknown  to  many  present,  it 
would  only  be  wearisome  if  prolonged ; 
but,  we  trust,  enough  has  been  done 
to  give  o  correct  idea  of  tho  work  in 
the  schools.  From  the  beginning,  tho 
children  have  been  taught  in  ^eir 
native  languages  all  the  different 
branches  of  a  plain  education.  His- 
tory, Grammar,  Geography,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic.  A  native  woman  was 
also  employed  ^to  teach  "stitching," 
and  in  all  these  lessons  the  first  school 
made  considerable  progress.  The  gos- 
pels were  read  by  tho  older  girls  in  the 
first  school,  and  taught  by  Bev.  Mr. 
Cotclingum  himself,  and  many  of  the 
girls  have  received  very  clear  ideas  of 
God's  plan  of  salvation  in  Christ  Jesus. 

A  few  months  ago,  tho  girls  began 
to  loam  sewing  in  the  European  style. 
They  were  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
very  quickly  learned  to  do  the  plainer 
kinds,  when  to  their  great  delight  we 
gave  them  Berlin-wool  work  to  do. 
Others  have  since  begun  to  leam 
knitting ond  crotchet,  axiAliy Aefpmoa 
we  hope  to  teaoh  them  aU  the  different 
kinds  of  work  common  among  'RngHali 
ladies.  Finding  this  a  comnderoble 
attraction,  we  regretted  we  could  not 
unaided  teach  sewing  to  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  sought  out  a  suit- 
able notive  female  as  our  assistant. 
This  we  ore  thonkAil  to  say  has  had  a 
meet  beneficial  efi'ect  in  the  school  in 
which  it  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  our 
desire   to   bring   still    more    of  this 
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softomng  iu&uence  to  bear  on  oni 
work.  To  Hindoo  ladies,  vliose  dresa 
requires  so  tittle  sevring,  we  are  apt  to 
think  needlework  is  of  little  impor- 
tiuice,  but  the  habits  of  neatness,  at- 
teutdoQ  and  industay,  thereby  culti' 
Tatod,  are  of  themselves  no  mean  ends 
to  be  attained. 

Finding  that  all  young  educated 
natiTes  speak  English,  and  as  nearly 
all  our  girb  are  the  daughters  or 
tasters  with  the  prospect  of  soon  bo- 
cmning  the  wives  of  such  Hindoos, 
wo  dosred  to  put  within  their  I'each 
the  poesihilitrjr  of  at  least  sympathising 
in  their  advanced  culture,  and  to  put 
into  their  hands  the  key  to  stores  of 
knowledge  such  as  their  own  language 
cannot  boast  English  has,  we  be- 
lieve,  never  before  been  taught  in  any 
Caste  Oirls'  school  in  Madras.  Ere 
commencing,  we  were  told  that  such  an 
attempt  would  prove  a  failure ;  that 
"  the  time  hod  not  come  when  the 
natives  would  allow  their  daughters 
to  learn  English."  We  made  tiie  at- 
tempt, however,  and  its  success  proves 
that  a  new  era  in  female  education 
has  begun.  In  two  of  our  schools  we 
now  teach  it,  and  it  was  orgently  de- 
sired in  the  third,  but  from  want  of 
time  ve  were  obliged  to  delay  begin- 
ning it  there.  Wo  have  been  able  to 
doTote  hut  little  time  to  the  English 
class  in  any  of  the  schools,  and  that' 
little  has  been  done,  more  as  an  experi- 
ment than  OS  actual  work,  but  since 
wo  find  English  is  so  acceptable  both 
to  parents  and  children,  wo  intond,  if 
pennitted  to  continue  labouring,  to 
give  much  greater  attention  to  this 
branch  in  the  future.  But  while  we 
are  meet  anxious  to  spread  general 
education  of  the  highest  kinds,  we  do 
not  forget  that  ours  is  a  Mission 
School,  and  that  the  groat  end  of  our 
coming  to  India  at  all  is  to  teach  the 
Bible,  and  toll  of  the  lore  of  Ood  in 
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Jesus  Christ.  We  beliore  that  secu- 
lar education  will  do  much  to  weaken 
deep-rooted  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tdon,  but  without  the  Bible,  India 
will  never  attain  to  that  high  state  of 
moral  and  spiritual  independence, 
which  is  her  greatest  want,  and  which 
alone  can  make  a  nation  truly  groat. 

When  the  schools  again  moot  after 
the  holidays  we  hope  to  have  removed 
to  larger  and  more  commodious  pro- 
mises, where  wo  trust  the  constant  pro- 
sence  of  a  European  lady  will  give 
many  native  gentlemen  confidence, 
not  only  to  send  their  daughters,  but 
also  to  allow  thorn  to  remain  longer 
under  tuition  than  has  hitherto  been 
permitted.  Wo  hope  (D.V.)  to  re- 
sumo  our  work  on  the  Idth  January, 
but  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  13th 
and  14th,  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  all 
native  gentlemen,  who  either  deairs 
information  concerning  the  schools,  ot 
wish  to  enter  their  daughters  on  oui 
roll-books. 

To  help  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
schools,  as  weU  as  to  secnre  the  re- 
spectabiUty  and  regular  attendance  of 
our  pupils,  we  intend  to  require  a  fee 
from  all  who  ask  for  admission. 

In  conclusion,  wo  would  denre  the 
friends  present,  hoaitily  to  unite  in 
Uio  prayer  of  the  parents  connected 
with  one  of  our  schools,  that  "God 
may  bless  our  efforts,  and  that  the 
children  now,  and  Uioso  hereafter, 
placed  under  our  charge,  may  in  the 
highest  sense  be  benefited  by  our  in- 
structions. 

For  the  majori^  of  the  prizes  about 
to  be  jfresented,  we  are  indebted  to  our 
kind  friend  Veeraswamy  Chetty,  Esq., 
to  whom  we  would  now  return  our 
most  sincere  thanks. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Beport  the 
piisee  were  distributed,  and  the  inter- 
esting proceedinga  were  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  the  pronouncing  of  the 


tended  and  thus  shoved  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good  work,  "  Native 
Female  Education,"  which  is  slowly 
but  surely  oxerciBlng  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  customs  of  the  natives 
of  this  country. 
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benediction  by  the  Itev.  Mr.  Mawboy. 
It  vas  pleasing  to  observe  at  the  meet- 
ing several  native  gentiemen  who  ap- 
peared to  take  quit«  an  interest  in 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  and  it  wBa 
further  gratifying  to  find  that  some  of 
the  mothers  of  tho  children  also  at- 


T.-JAMAIOA.    KINGSTON. 

Jamaica  is  a  largo  and  beautiful  island  in  tlio  West  Indies,  Ijiog  to  tho  south  of 
Cuba  and  west  of  Hayti.  It  is  io  lenjfth  143  miles  and  its  broadth  in  the  centre  is  from 
forty  to  forty-BvE  miles.  Its  principal  harbour  is  Fort  Koyal,  on  the  shorn  of  which  is 
the  important  town  of  Kikorton.  Kinos'ion  is  the  lari^Bst  town  in  Jamnioa.  It  oon- 
taina  27,359  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  oonaiderable  number  aro  Jews.  There  is  a  larga 
Koman  Catholic  population  chieHy  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Haytian  parcotaee.  At  the 
last  census  thete  were  4,074  Whites,  9,948  Coloured,  and  13,337  Black.  The  Mission 
was  commenced  at  the  close  of  1831  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wooldridob,  and  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  liev.  W.  J.  Oassneh. 

REPORT  OF  THB  STATIOS.      BET.  W.  J.  OAMUfBR.      JAH.  3,  1868. 

Twelve  years  have  now  passed  since  I  took  charge  of  these  sfationB,  and  in 
reviewing  tho  whole  of  that  period,  I  do  not  remember  any  year  which  has  been 
marked  by  so  litUe  incident  of  a  striking  character  as  the  one  just  closed.  I  am 
not,  however,  sure  that  any  of  the  preceding  years  has  called  fiirth  more  cause 
for  gratitude  to  God.  Not  indeed  for  any  remarkable  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  presence  as  exhibited  in  tho  converdon  of  sinners,  but  for  preserva- 
tion in  the  midat  of  prevailing  sickness ;  for  delivering  us  from  those  calamities 
which  have  bebllen  neighbouring  islands ;  and  also  for  having  enabled  us  to 
maintain  our  ground  during  a  year  of  unexampled  commercial  depression  and 
anxiety. 

2. — OOmCEBCIAL  ASPEOia  OP  JAMAICA. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  that  I  seven  millions  would  be  if  reported 
found  thoughtful  men  less  sanguine  by  a  British  Chaacollor  of  the  Ex- 
than  they  had  been,  as  to  the  resns-  chequer.  It  is  however  cheering  to 
find  that  there  has  not  been,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  parishes,  any 
suffering  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
Island  productions  have  not  dimi- 
nished ;  and  it  is  not  very  clearly  ex- 
the 
commerdal  centre,  should  hare 
suflbred  so  considerably,  while  the 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations  have 
been  as  productive  as  in  any  recent 
year,  and  promise  to  yield  above  the 
aveiuge  in  the  ensuing  crop.  I  need 
not  soy  that  the  prevailii^  poverty  to 
which  I  allnded  in  my  last  report  has 
not  diminished. 


citation  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
under  the  new  rfginu.  The  experience 
of  tho  year  now  closed  has  abundantly 
confirmed  thaw  fears.  The  revenue 
of  the  island  has  Mien  short  of  the 

estimates  about  £C0,OO0,  chiefly  inthe  plained  as  yet,  why  Kingston, 
duty  on  imports  and  excise ;  this  de- 
ficiency has  been  met  in  port  by  tho 
judicious  reduction  of  several  blanches 
of  estimated  expenditure,  to  &a  extent 
of  £15,000,  so  that  the  actual  defi- 
ciency is  about  £40,000.  This,  though 
B  very  small  sum  when  put  in  com- 
parison with  English  finances,  repre- 
sents in  this  impoverished  colony  a 
stun   equal  to  what   a  deficiency  of 
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lasTioy  inssioxAny  boctety. 


3.— nrcoME  of  the  station  dukiko  1867. 

TTndor  Buch  cirouniBtances  it  u  gratifying  to  find,  that  the  incomo  of  the 
Btation  boars  favourable  comparison  with  the  past  year.  The  Weekly  Offering, 
which  wo  find  bettor  suited  than  any  other  plan  to  the  cironmstancea  of  the 
people,  exceeds  by  a  few  ehillinga  the  amount  lart  repoi-tod. 

I  have  reason  to  hope  that  after  this  year  the  whole  of  the  Weekly  Offorin-! 
and  liisaionary  Colleotionfl  may  bo  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.  I  rcgtinl 
the  plan  of  appropriating  each  sourco  of  incomo  to  a  p;irticular  purpo*j  an 
imiiortant  in  training  the  people  for  future  indopondonce  of  the  Society's  fundx, 
Thia  is  an  object  I  have  kept  steadily  in  viow,  though,  in  common  with  other 
CharchcH,  we  have  fiiilod  to  attain  our  wishes.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  that 
in  this  respect  wo  are  not  behind  the  Churches  in  tho  chief  towns  of  Demerara, 
and  Borbice ;  or  of  othor  denominations  in  this  city. 

Increasing  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  their 
efEsiency  had  boon  promoted  by  the  liberal  aid  of  friends.  The  contributions 
have  boon  more  than  double  those  of  lost  year. 


4. — SPmmJAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WORK. 


1.  Tui-ning  from  these  matters  to 
those  more  immediately  alTecting  the 
spiritual  aspect  of  the  station,  I  have 
to  ropert  that  during  the  year,  sixteen 
members  bave  been  added  to  our 
fellowship,  but  nineteen  otiiora  have 
ceased  to  be  connected  witii  us  in  con- 
bcquenco  of  doath,  removal  to  other 
places  and  exduiuons.  A  considerable 
portion  of  tho  populatien  is  migratory 
in  its  character,  and  is  depressed 
eoasooa  many  leave  tho  city  in  aoarch 
of  employment.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  frequent  removals  &om  our  midst, 
I  may  mentien,  though  upwards  of 
300  memboiB  havo  been  added  during 
the  twelve  years  of  my  ministry,  only 
112  of  these  are  now  in  fellowship, 
and  only  45  remiiin  of  240  received 
before  my  appointment.  But  though 
BO  many  have  tenninatod  their  eennec- 
tion  with  us,  and  not  a  few  have  ro- 
ttimed  to  tho  world,  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  not  only  in  Jamaica  and 
the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  but  in 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Canada,    Auatrulia    and     elsewhere. 


there  are  those  vitii  whom  we  havo 
had  sweet  conunimion,  and  somo  of 
whom  doubtless  now  aid  us  by  their 
prayers. 

'2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  speak  wiQi 
any  degree  of  confidence  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  tho  members  generally.  When 
disposed  to  think  hardly  of  somo,  I  am 
led  to  questien,  whether  I  should  think 
much  bettor  of  many  in  my  own 
country  if  I  know  so  much  of  their 
privato  life.  What  Dr.  Livingstone 
has  said  of  tho  interior  tribes  of  Africa 
is  to  some  extent  true  hrav:  there  are 
no  secrets,  A  man's  mode  of  life,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  known.  The  reserve 
of  English  people,  the  Bedusion  of 
their  domestic  life  are  quite  difTerent  to 
the  habits  of  the  people  hero;  they 
talk  freoly,  they  live  much  in  tho  open 
air,  and  if  excited  they  give  free 
utterance  to  fbeir  feelings.  A  pastor, 
in  consequence,  knows  very  mt^ch  of 
Uie  private  life  of  his  members,  which 
in  England  would  be  concealed.  One 
is  often  surprised  by  the  strange  com- 
binations of  opposito  fonturos  in  tho 
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same  ohoractor.     Eomeetnete,    libe-  otheri,  oftan  in  the  midat   of   deep 

rali^,  apparent,  and,  aal  think,  real  poTorty;  th«  roadinew  of  a  few  for 

doTotion  exhibited  for  years,  and  then  erery  good  word  and  work,  is  tnily 

in  a  moment  of  temptation  or  excite-  onconraging,  and  goes  far  to  murtain 

ment    actions   ore    committed,    and  mo  in  those  momentB  of  gloom,  when 

worfs  ate   spoken,  which   one  finds  contemplating  the  conduct  of  others, 

hmid  to  reconcile  with  a  heart  sancti-  I  am  led  to  oxclEum,  "I  am  afraid  of 

fiod  by  Divine  Grace.  yon  lea*  ^  1»™  bestowed  npon  you 

I   am   greatly    cheered  by   many,  labour  in  Tain." 
Tho  lore  of  some,  the  liberality  of 


VI.— PBOGEESS  OF  EDUCATION   IN  "WESTERN  INDIA. 

EEV.   W.  BEYffOK  OF  BELOAUU,   KOVKMBBB   28,    1867. 

"  Yoa  will  see  from  tiiis  that  I  am  once  more  in  Bombay.  Icame  hsretotako 
a  part  in  the  annual  UniTeraity  Examinations.  Tho  oxaminations  aro  incroosing 
j-oarly  in  numbers  and  importance.  There  were  present  this  year  at  the  Ma- 
triculation examination  about  530  candidates  from  difibrent  parts  of  the  Pro- 
sidoncy.  They  filled  tho  largo  room  in  the  Town  Hall,  which  I  suppose  you 
saw  whan  here,  and  aovoral  of  the  side  room.?.  There  are  numbers  for  the  B.  A. 
and  M-A.  examinations.  How  many  I  do  not  rocoUoct.  What  a  different  state 
of  things  from  the  time  I  first  visited  Bombay  in  1832.  Then  GoTemment  edu- 
cation was  only  commencing.  There  was  only  what  I  think  was  called  tho 
Elphinstoue  School.  Gorommont  education  in  tho  Tomacular  was  only  com- 
menoing  in  Bombay,  and  there  was  the  Sanscrit  college  at  Poonah.  Tho 
faelii^  of  Goremment  were  very  different  to  what  they  are  now.  Bad  as  tho 
state  of  things  was  in  Bombay,  it  was  much  worse  in  the  Mofusnl.  I  saw  the 
first  tracts  and  the  first  books  of  the  scripture  printed  in  Oauarese,  and  there 
was  hardly  a  man  that  could  read  tho  printed  character.  ILtny  we  gave  away 
at  random  hoping  that  thoy  would  find  a  reader.  How  diffbront  now.  There 
are  in  the  Belgaum  Collectorate  thousands  who  can  read  with  ease  and  cor- 
rectness, and  there  are  the  means  of  establishing  schools  throughout  all  of  the 
town  aikd  riUages.  No  less  than  33,000  rupees  are  collected  by  a  cess  of  one 
anna  in  the  rupee,  which  are  levied  on  the  agricultural  revenue  of  the  Collec- 
torate. The  schools  are  well  attended  everywhere  by  all  classes  except  by  what 
goes  on  the  Uadros  side  by  the  general  name  of  Pariahs.  I  am  trying  to  im- 
press on  the  eduoational  instructors  the  necessity  of  establishing  schools  for 
them  or  throwing  the  schools  open  to  Utem.  Justice  demands  it,  as  they  pay 
those  who  have  land,  as  well  as  Qie  fiumera  in  general,  the  eduoational  cess. 
It  is  true,  Christianity  is  not  taoght  in  the  schooL  But  the  inatruetion  imparted 
is  on  the  whole  good  and  such  as  is  preparing  for  bettor  things  and  bettor 
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LoimoN  inaaro:(A.KT  societt. 


VU— THE  LAGOON  ISLANDS. 

MIS3IDXABV  VOYAOE  AUOKd  TTtE  ISLAKDS  OF  £LLICb'b  AKD  OTHEB  OHOVPS, 
I^~  OCIOBEfi,  HOVXUDXB  iSD  HEBXHBEH,  1866. 

I^Contiimtd/ramjatgt  184,  Sy)toiikr,  1867.) 


Vactuptt, 


About  noon  on  Fridaj  the  16t)i  No- 
Tomber,  we  were  oloao  to  this  ieknd. 
The  teacher  was  quickly  ou  board 
liriogiag  good  news  with  refereuoo  to 
liunaelf,  Mb  family  and  bia  works.  It 
viU  be  lemomberod,  that  on  my  first 
visit  to  theao  islands,  their  state  was 
remarkably  siioilar.  Niikufetau,  in- 
ilcod,  was  to  Bomo  extent  on  exception. 

All  hod  abandoned  beathenism  and 
were  waiting  for  light  to  direct  them. 
as  to  whom  they  should  worship,  and 
the  kind  ofvoiBbip  they  should  render. 
Ood  hod  gono  out  before  ua,  and  pre- 
pared OUT  way  in  a  manner  which  has 
tew  pamllolB  in  the  history  of  misaions. 

It  is  a  Uttlo  over  twelve  months 
tinoe  the  "  Day- siting "  visitod  Voi- 
tupu  and  redeemed  the  pledge  I  gave 
the  people  in  May,  ISSA,  by  leaving  a 
teacher  with  them.  Her  visit  was  on 
the  2nd  of  November,  1865.  On  tho 
settlement  of  the  teacher  among  them, 
the  people  set  themselvea  at  once  to 
turn  his  labours  to  account.  Bomain- 
ing  heathen  practioeB  were  given  up, 
and  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  the  new  religion  and  to  works 
connected  therewith,  with  the  most 
commendable  diligence;  their  efibrta 
to  learn  to  read  have  been  untiring, 
and  their  progress  has  been  in  propor- 
tion; ths  population  is  a  little  over 
400,  and  there  are  at  the  present  time 
JS  men,  S9  women,  48  boys,  and  36 
girls  able  to  read— in  all  two  hundred 
and  one.    it  ought  to  be  mentioned 


that  a  few  of  these  belong  to  a  party 
of  24,  whom  we  found  on  Nui,  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  get  home  to  Toitupu 
in  Uay,  1S63,  We  were  not  then 
bound  for  Vaitnpn,  but  we  took  them 
to  Funaftiti,  where  they  remained  till 
the  visit  of  the  "  Dayspring"  by  which 
they  were  brought  to  their  own  home. 
A  &w  of  tiiem  had  learned  to  read  a 
little  on  Nui,  and  all  were  able  to  read 
when  they  left  Funafuti.  Hence,  they 
had  the  start  of  their  oountrymen,  and 
were  no  doubt  a  great  help  to  the 
teachers  in  the  commencement  of  his 
labours.  It  is  an  interesting  &ct  more- 
over,  that  among  them  are  a  fbw  who 
oflbrd  very  satisfiiotory  evidence  that 
they  have  found  something  b^ond 
mere  knowledge.  Anumg  fbiutcen 
with  whom  I  conversed,  and  all  of 
whom  are  hopeful,  six  are  of  the  party 
referred  to.  Little  did  I  onticipato  18 
months  ago,  when  for  five  days  we 
were  follow  passengers  on  board  the 
"  Augustita,"  that  I  should  so  soon 
meet  them  >n  circumstances  so  difibr- 
ent.  T  do  trust  that  now  some  of  them 
ore  fellow  voyagers  to  heaven. 

Shortly  afler  the  arrival  of  the 
teacher  Qia  people  oommenoed  the 
erection  of  a  chapel,  which  in  about 
two  months  was  finished.  It  is  a 
e^>acioas  place,  60  feet  by  40 ;  the  roof 
is  beantiAilly  ornamented  wi&  carved 
wceck  ot  various  devices  and  oolonrs. 
It  is  a  wooden  building,  enclosed  with 
tho  ?andanuB  leaf  sewn  together  after 
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the  maimer  of  tJiatoh.  Tliia  will  prob- 
ably be  repUood  after  a  while  by  atone 
and  lime. 

The  next  irork  undertaken  after  the 
chapel,  waa  a  houao  for  the  teacher. 
It  is  of  nearly  the  some  dimensions  as 
the  chapol.  In  the  eiuberance  of  thoir 
zeal  the  people  hflTo  weather-booidcd 
the  teacher'a  houso,  and  dmdod  it  into 
separate  apartmonts  in  the  same  vay. 
A  great  work,  whon  it  ia  remomborod 
that  they  have  no  pit  auw,  and  that 
the  boarda  ore  all  cut  out  with  hatchets. 
The  teaoher,  in  ard&c  to  aavo  the  people 
labour,  wished  them  to  enclose  his 
house  ill  the  same  way  as  they  have 
done  the  chapol.  Hence  the  thing  <iraa 
done  of  their  own  free  will.  In  their 
present  state  it  is  noceuary  rather  to 
restrain  than  to  ui>go  them  to  any 
iindertoking  ooonocted  with  Qod  and 
I'eligion.  They  are  ready  to  every  good 
work,  and  care  and  discretion  are  need- 
ful to  aToid  taking  undue  advantage 
of  their  willingnesa,  or  miadirocting 
their  zeaL 

At  present  everything  promises  fair 
for  permanence,  and  the  entire  aspect 
of  the  little  community  furnishes  a 
picture  delightfully  attmotiye  to  the 
Christian  heart. 


For  sometime  after  the  teacher  set- 
tled on  the  island,  the  people  assembled 
in  a  body,  morning  and  evening,  fbr 
worship.  As  soon  as  there  was  aome 
ono  in  each  family  capable  of  conduct- 
ing a  service  this  practice  was  discon- 
tinued, and  an  altar  was  set  up  in  each 
household.  The  Sabbath  is  obaerred 
here  as  on  Funafuti,  and  the  statA  of 
other  things  ia  so  mmilar  that  what  I 
have  said  of  that  island  applies  ctiually 

The  people  of  Viiitupu  made  an  inter- 
esting' purchase  from  the  supercai^ 
of  OUT  ship  during  our  stay ;  they 
bought  a  boU.  It  is  a  noble  article  as 
OB  it  ought  to  be  for  the  price  it  cost. 

The  people  paid  for  it  in  cash  and 
producef  16, 16s.  And  now,  instead  of 
the  rude  conch  shell,  "the  sound  of 
the  church-going  beU"  will  summon 
the  Lttte  community  to  their  house  of 
prayer. 

Our  vi«t  to  this  island  was  rather 
hurriod.  I  had  a  night  on  shore  how- 
over,  and  part  of  two  days,  so  I  was 
aUe  to  ascertain  pretty  fully  the  state 
of  things. 

We  soiled  on  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day, November  17th,  and  directed  our 
course  towards 


The  distance  between  Nukufetau 
and  Voitupn  is  only  about  35  miles. 
Hence  we  expected  to  have  got  to 
anchor  at  Nukufetau  on  Saturday 
morning.  Instead  of  that,  however, 
owing  to  adverse  winds  and  currents, 
it  was  Tuesday  morning  before  we  got 
into  the  harbour.  I  found  our  old 
friend  Elel^ana  welt  and  zealously 
prosecuting  his  work.  Nukufetau, 
as  already  remarked,  was  in  a  less 
prepared  state  than  the  neighbouring 
idlonds  Vhen  the  Uission  vaa  com- 


menced, and,  though  there  is  much 
to  encourage  iu  its  present  state,  it  ia 
still  behind.  Wore  it  not,  indeed,  that 
the  other  ialnnds  are  in  on  oxtraordi- 
naiy  atatc  of  advancement,  it  would 
bo  considered  wonderful,  but  compared 
with  them  it  is  backward.  Polygamy 
and  other  evils  connected  with  hea- 
thenism, have  been  abandoned  her« 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  professedly  Cluistian,  and  ex^ 
temally  there  is  much  in  common,  but 
OS  regards  iutelUgencei  and  deoinTfl 
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indiofttioiifl  Oiat  th6  tniUi  is  taking 
hold  of  ihff  hoartd  of  tbo  poople,  there 
iii  a  morkeil  diSureoce. 

I  coDTersed  with  thirteea  persona 
vho  protoea  to  bo  eoeking  eolTatioa  in 
canieflt,  but  found  thom  all  compam- 
tiToly  uu*itinfactory.  I  trust,  how- 
erer,  tbat  they  and  nuiQy  otiiera  are 
ainoere  Dnquirere  uitot  the  way  of  life, 
and  tbat  ore  a  great  while  many  will 
afford  dovi^nTO  evidence  of  having 
passed  from  death  unto  life, 

Ason  theothor  iHlajidfl,all  thepeoplo 
attend  school  and  Hoi-vicea,  and  Btrictly 
obseiTO  the  Sabbath,  they  manifest  a 
groat  deBire  to  learn  to  read,  and  a 
number  have  succeeded,  while  all  ex- 
cept tboso  who  are  too  old  or  too 
young,  are  in  difibrent  stages  of  pro- 
gress. They  hare  put  up  a  tolerably 
good  hou.so  for  Elokana,  and  they  and 
ho  are  now  engaged  in  building  a 
chapel,  which,  so  for  as  they  have 
adrancod,    is     a     most      creditable 

The  population  is  small,  220 ;  but 
it  is  on  the  incrsftso,  and  under  the 
benign  influences  which  ore  now  ope- 
rating, we  may  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  in  eTety  respect. 
Hince  the  commencement  of  the  Mis- 
sion the  Dombet  of  deaths  has  boon 
fire ;  of  births,  ton ;  marriages,  three. 
Oiithis,iL8  on  the  neighbouring  islands, 
the  population  was  kept  down  in  tho 


days  of  heathenism  by  tho  desti'uctioa 
of  infants  bofuro  and  after  birth, 

I  spont  a  night  on  shore  among  the 
people,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  Inter* 
course  with  them,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them.  The  bulk  of  them  asaombled 
morning  and  evening  in  Elekana^s 
bouse  for  worship.  With  a  lev  ex- 
coptdons,  they  are  not  yet  able  to  oon- 
duct  a  service  in  their  own  dwellings. 
At  OUT  evening  service  some  of  the 
more  advanced  road  all  round  from 
the  third  chap,  of  John,  and  I  cate- 
chised and  explained  aa  we  wont  al<Hig, 
ondeavouring  to  make  plain  to  them 
the  great  truths  which  aro  able  by 
Ood's  blessing  to  make  them  wise  unto 
solvation. 

On  the  fbUowing  morning,  after 
worship  in  Elokana's  house,  we  met  in 
the  chapel  for  public  worship.  It  wos 
their  usual  weekly  service  which  they 
ai'o  accustomed  to  hold  on  Wednesday 
morning.  It  was  an  interesting  occasion. 

During  tho  course  of  the  day,  the 
chie&,  accompanied  fay  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  come  together  to  ask  advice 
about  a  variety  of  matters  ;  they  dis- 
covered o  degree  of  forethought  and  a 
dispomtion  very  creditable ;  they  only 
wish  to  know  what  is  right  in  order  to 
doit. 

We  took  our  deporturg  from  the 
island  on  Thursday,  NOTOmber  22adi 
and  stood  for 


On  the  morning  of  Satiirday,  tho     jacont  islands.    As  we  drew  r 


Tthe 


2'lth  November,  we  inado  this  island. 
Here  a  new  scone  opens  upon  us.  We 
soem  to  pass  from  light  to  darkness, 
and  have  oui  impressions  deepened  as 
to  what  Qod  has  wrought  on  tho 
islands  we  have  left.  The  poople  of 
Niutao  are  in  a  very  low  state.  They 
resemble  more  the  natives  of  Polyne- 
sia than  their  acighbours  on  the  ad- 


shoro  canoes  came  olongmdo  tho  ship, 
but  they  hesitated  to  coine  on  board 
on  the  ground  that  our  ship  was  pro- 
bably a  slayer.  It  sounded  strange  to 
hear  the  hated  name  of  slaves,  seeing 
we  have  been  comfortably  resting  in 
the  conviction  that  the  occuised  traEBo 
was  at  an  end  throughout  the  Pacific. 
The  Blayers  seem  now  to  eschew  the 
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islandB  on  Trhicti  we  haye  teadterfi. 
Thejr  are  less  likely  to  succeed  in 
Uieir  object,  and  they  droad  exposure. 
"  They  that  do  evil  hate  the  light." 
Hence  arieee  an  additional  reiuion  why 
erery  island  should  be  occupiod  by 
miasioiuuies  or  teachers  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
they  will  make  sod  baroo  among  the 
Kiagemill  gioup.  Surely,  a  man-of- 
war  would  be  well  employed  in  track- 
ing them  out  and  hunting  them  down. 
They  carried  off  tiiirty  persons  in 
former  years  from  Niutao,  and  fbrty 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Na- 
nomea. 

Soon  after  we  made  the  island,  I 
went  on  shore  and  spent  a  large  part 
of  the  day  in  intercourse  with  tho 
people  and  is  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen  of  the  island  and  its  reaources. 

In  its  general  appoaranee  the  island 
very  much  resembles  the  nraghboming 
islands  of  Vaitupu  and  Nui,  and  its 
productions  are  the  same.  It  bos  no 
lagoon  properly  so  called,  but  there  is 
a  saltwater  lake  in  the  centra  which 
haes  and  &lls  with  the  tide.  The  na- 
tivefl  are  a  noble-looking  race,  not  at 
all  infoiier  to  their  Somoan  ancestors, 
They  an  nomereuB  for  the  fdxe  of  tbo 
island.  Aacotding  io  the  natiyes,  they 
number  about  seven  hundred.  A  few 
years  ago,  at  tho  instance  of  a  white 
man  who  lived  among  thom,  tbey  re- 
nounced heathenism  aqd  destroyed,  or 
allowed  to  be  destroyed,  their  otgects 
of  worslup.  The  renunciation  of  hea- 
thenism has  not,  I  apprehend,  yoty 
much  improved  their  state.  They  re- 
frain from  work  on  tho  Sabbath,  and 
there    their   religion    seems    to  end. 


tnianticido  is  no  longer  practised.  In- 
decent night  dances  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  only  tbree  coses  of 
polygamy  remain.  They  nro  at  peace 
among  themselves,  and  all  they  want 
is  the  Gospel,  to  confer  upon  them  true 
prosperity.  Unhappily,  however,  they 
show  little  disiHidtion  at  present  to 
regard  Missionaries  and  teachers  with 
favour.  Against  these  tbctr  minds 
have  been  prejudiced  by  wicked  fo- 
reigners. Some  four  or  five  years  ajjo 
au  individual  of  this  class  took  up  his 
abode  among  them,  and  with  a  view 
to  secure  influence  and  compass  bis 
own  ends  be  set  up  for  hCssionary. 
He,  it  is  sold,  induced  the  people  to 
abandon  beatiionism  and  observe  the 
Sabbath.  Sabbath  observance  was  en- 
forced by  numerous  flnos,  which  tho 
self- constituted  Missionary  appropri- 
ated. In  various  ways  he  tyrannized 
over  and  oppressed  the  people  till  some 
oighteon  months  since,  when  they  gat 
rid  of  him  by  t«Uing  the  Sydney 
trader,  whose  agent  he  was,  that  un- 
less ho  took  Hm  off  the  island  thoy 
would  make  no  more  oil  for  him. 

'Whatever  the  explanation  may  be, 
tho  fact  is  that  I  was  received  verj- 
suspiciously.  I  strove,  of  course,  to 
remove  unfa^'ourable  impressions,  and 
before  wo  loft  the  island  they  consentod 
to  receive  a  teacher.  A  message  to 
this  oSbot  was  sent  on  board  by  Mr. 
K — -,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  ore 
under  much  obligation  for  the  assist- 
ance he  rendered  in  bringing  matters 
to  so  favouiable  on  issue.  We  took 
our  departure  from  the  island  on  Mon- 
day, November  26tb,  and  stood  fiir 
Nahqkea. 
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VIII:— NOTES  OP  THE  itONTH. 

i.  DuTHS  07  'UiaaioyiiaEa.—Oa  Deo.  Bth,  at  Sydno;,  the  Bet.  D.  D  ABLUOi 
1  venetable  SEaaioiuiT;  of  the  Society;  died  m  hia  serenty-eighth  year; 
!iEr.  Dadiiig  left  England  in  1816,  hftTing  been  appointed  to  tlie  miMicHl 
in  Eastern  Polynesia.  After  labouring  for  sixtee^years  in  the  Society 
Idonds,  he  irent  to  the  Marquesas  to  commenc^a  mission  there,  and 
Inok  part  in  the  trandntion  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  mnguaga  of  that  group. 
lie  afterwards  remoTed  to  Tahiti,  irhere  he  continiied  to  Libonr  until  the  yoat 
1^59,  when,  on  account  of  aRO  and  infirmity,  he  rotirod  from  actiro  Tork  and 
went  to  reside  at  Sydney. — On  Dec.  2Sth,  llrs.  FniLLlFS,  wif^  of  the  Iter.  U. 
Phillips,  of  Tripatore,  in  tho  Miuliaa  Presidency,  died  iiflor  a  very  short  illness. 
Kw.  Phillips  was  daughter  of  tho  lato  Eot.  J.  M.  IjBchler,  of  Salom,  and,  with 
tlio  great  ndvantage  of  on  intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  language,  had  just 
catered  witfa  much  earnestness  on  the  work  of  tho  newstntiDn  at  Tripatore,  when 
^tio  was  remoTod  by  death  threo  days  after  the  birth  of  an  infant,  vhich  only 
lurrired  its  mother  a  few  hoars. 

■2.  Ordctatiox.— The  ordinotion  of  Mr.  George  A.  TPESBR,  M.B.C.M.,  son 
of  the  EoT.  Dr.  Turaer,  of  Samoa,  fwok  placo  on  February  3rd,  in  Anderston 
Initod  Presbyterian  Church,  Glaagow.  The  Eov.  B.  W.  Thompson  and  tho 
Hev.  J.  L.  Aikman  took  part  in  tho  proceedings.  Mr.  Tumor  has  been  ap- 
pmnlod  by  tho  Directors  to  oonunenco  a  medical  misnon  in  Samoa. 

3.  CostkibUtioxb.  PfiiNOiFLE  .UTD  MoDE  OF  OmNO. — In  an  article  on 
"  Preparation  for  Commnnion"  among  many  weighty  questions  for  eelf-exami- 
nadon,  tho  EeT.  B.  W,  Dale,  M.  A.  oaks, ' '  Do  you  protect  an  adequate  portion  of 
jDur  income  from  other  claims,  so  that  you  may  bo  oble  to  lessen  tho  hardahipa 
(if  tho  poor,  wlicTO  tho  suSbriagH  of  tho  sick,  proyido  instnicticm  for  the  un- 
taught,  and  sustain  the  worship  of  God  among  thoso  who  know  Him,  and  the 
iliffiwion  of  the  Gospel  among  thoso  who  know  BKm  not  1— Evangelical  Mai/a- 
■i<u,  Dec.,  18C7,  p.  689. 

From  tho  Rev.  E.  W.  Dale's  speech  at  tho  Tonng  Men's  Meeting,  E.Teter 
llall,  Dec.  5th,  1807  :— "  It  is  a  man's  duty  as  soon  as  he  sins  to  ropont  of  it, 
ud  it  iu  his  duty  to  consecrate  to  God  a  definite  portion  of  his  income,  as  soon 
111  ho  has  an  income  to  consecrate."— i'Mnffeiicii I  Magazine,  Jon.  1868, 
p.  Jl. 

"A  suggestion,  made  at  one  of  our  Missionary  Meetings,  soomed  to  me  a 
wry  good  one.  It  Was  this :— *  That  the  missionoiy  box  should  bo  placed 
on  the  broakfiiat  table  of  every  Christian  family  on  Lord's-day  morning.' 
Surely,  when  we  are  enjoying  tho  bounties  of  God's  providence,  with  our 
ioM  &Hulies,  on  tho  day  of  rest,  ia  the  time  when  our  hearts  should  be  drawn 
out  ia  Bympathy  towards  our  loss  fnvourcd  brethren  in  far  distant  lands. 
I  have  tried  it,  and  we  never  think  of  sitting  down  to  breakfast  on  Sabbath 
morning  without  tho^missionary  box  making  its  appoaronce,  and  all,  down  to 
the  youngest  child, 'expect  to  put  something  in.  If  this  were  univeraolly 
uioptod  (and  why  should  it  not  be?)  'retrenchment'  would  be  out  of  tho 
■inestiou."  C00>^[C 
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IX.— NEW  YEAR'S  SACRAMENTAL  OFFERING  TO  "WIDOWS 
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X.— COSTEIBTmonS. 

From  16(A  January,  to  16(A  February,  18B8. 
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ITrttlMfiF.  on  XMIni.  C 


Wli(H.Kn..i>t(Hu|lw..,.    a 


VrilUaiB  Uuua,  E^.-. 


'te^ Tui%  Ta^h^ 


/i  u  nqiuifal  (Atfl  aU  mn»<{(tm^  ^  ConirSuUtmu  he  itM^t  to  the  Eet.  BoderT 
BoBiKSOM,  Ifoni«  Stcretary,  Miaim  ffmue,  BlomJUld  Stnet,  London,  E.C. 


D  AUiuciilm,  nmiiU,  cmcicd  r. 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 


MISSIONABY    CHIIONICLE. 


APRIL,   1868. 


.  ©eaftbf  tfieEtftEwnU  Br.  Eibman.    ' 

It  ia  our  melaacholy  duty  to  report  tlie  death  of  the  Beyerend  AiihnT 
Tidnum,  D.Dj  Not  onlyoa  the  general  ground  of  his  Chiiatian  ^rtiiea, 
miniEiterial  chftra(it«r,  and  high  reputation  as  a  public  moQidoea  he  claim 
aa  imiuedia'te  notice  from  tu  ia  tlieBe  p^ges,  but  because  U^  waa  for  so 
111U17  fears  a  Trusts  of  the  Evakoe^cai,  Maq^zikb,  and  Secreta^  of 
the  London  Missionary  Booiety,  whose  proceedings  are  teported  in  bnr 
Missionary  Chronicle. 

He  entered  lu8  rest  on  the  8th  day  df  March,  and  vas  int^red  in 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Monday,  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  Hia 
failing  health,  for  a  long  time  past,  had  given  premonitions  of  his  approach- 
ing departure  from  the  midst  of  hia  friends,  and,  therefore,  his  removal 
at  last,  whilst  it  excited  their  sorrow,  awakened  not  their  surprise.  We 
might  say  that  hia  descent  to  the  tomb  had  been  gently  aloped  by  Divine 
Providence  for  many  months;  if  it  were -not  ^lat  as  Christians  we 
believe  it  ia  more  appropriate,  as  it  ia  more  blessed,  to  say  that  during 
that  period,  his  ascent  to  a  Heavenly  Home  had  been  gradually  sloped 
by  Divine  grace. 

Wo  have  known  him  for  a  long  period,  and  shall  ever  hold  his  name 
in  honour.  He  was  no  common  man.  To  a  mind  of  singular  sagacity, 
penetration,  and  acutenees,  he  added  a  will  of  indomitable  firmness, 
affections  peculiarly  sensitive  under  the  impressions  of  religion,  and  habits 
of  diligent  activity,  which  were  called  into  incessant  and  unwearied 
exercise  by  the  voice  of  Christian  benevolence.  We  could  speak  of  him 
in  terms  of  admiration  aa  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  aa  the  pastor  of  a 
church,  as  co-operating  in  beneficent  enterprises,  and  as  sustaining  the 
varied  relationships  of  social  lifft     But  as  the  friend,  the  oounsellm:,  the 
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advocate  of  mistdoiu,  be  traa  most  at  hom«,  he  was  best  known,  he  von 
his  highest  reputation,  and,  perhaps,  accomplished  his  noblest  service. 
Missions,  as  he  said  himself,  were  with  him  apaaaion.  He  lived,  thought, 
spoke,  wrote,  labooied,  prayed  inceesantly  and  pre-emineatly  in  this  one 
work.  His  talents  were  of  a  description  whii^  fitted  him  to  oondnct 
bosiness,  to  deal  with  his  fellow-men,  and  to  control  and  adminijiter  the 
a&irs  of  a  lat^  organization.  In  any  secular  walk  of  life,  reqniring 
quickness  and  clearness  of  t^prehe&^on,  fertility  in  creating  expedienta, 
readiness  in  debate,  a  mastery  of  details,  an  application  of  knowledge, 
and  the  uses  of  experience,  he  must  have  excelled.  What  would  have 
gained  him  eminence,  wealth,  and  power  in  the  world,  he  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  &om  love  to  Christ. 
He  had  endowments  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  He  seemed  made  for  his  work — the  right 
man  in  the  right  place, — serving  bis  generation  in  a  manner  suited  to  his 
generation,  fitted  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  for  the  sphere 
in  which  he  wrought.  It  was  not  bis  province  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  or  to  place  on  it  the  top  stone,  to  devise  prin- 
oiples  for  it  at  the  banning,  or  to  develop  them  in  forms  applicable  to  a 
new  age  now  dawning  upon  us ;  but  the  intermediate  labour  he  perfimned 
wisely  and  well,  with  skill  and  effiraency,  with  honour  and  snocess.  He 
loved  the  OospeL  He  priced  its  characteristu]  tiuths.  He  rested 
simply  on  h\a  Saviour  for  mercy,  acceptance,  and  peace.  And  now, 
remembering  his  &ith,  patience  love,  and  service,  we  can  say,  "  Blessed 
are  tiie  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  ;  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them."  We  have  n<A,  at  present,  any  materials 
tor  fbrnishing  a  memoir  of  onr  friend  aod  brother.  Kext  month,  we 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  provide  one  which  will  intereet  our  readen. 


tCfie  %Mns  STempIe. 
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Mutt  oentariee  ago,  and  as  by  the  most  marvellous  providence  o£  Ood, 
a  little  stone  was  quarried  &om  the  rook  and  laid  in  the  earth,  as  if  for 
a  foundation  stone  ;  not  taken  from  one  of  the  richest  and  rarest  of  beds 
— aome  pure  and  veinless  marble,  some  costly  porphyry — but  a  stone 
out  of  the  quarry,  with  no  beauty  in  it  that  it  should  be  specially 
desired.  And  it  was  laid  in  the  earth,  not,  indeed,  without  winning 
attention  and  attracting  regard,  but  entirely  without  pomp  and  gorgeous 
ceremony.  It  was  laid  amid  the  jeen  and  soofib  and  ribald  laugh  of  a 
crowd }  it  was  laid — not  by  the  hand  of  some  empurpled  mouaroh,  or 
mitred  hiersrch,  or  jewelled  noble,  or  mighty  man  of  valour,  or  venfr. 
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nible  sage,  or  broad-browed  prince  of  charity ;  but  wu  cut  oat  aa  without 
hands,  moved  to  ita  plaoe  aa  by  no  design,  deposited  there  as  of  ita  ovn 
accord,  and  then  trampled  down  into  ita  bed  by  the  atimig  heel  of  piti- 
less acorn  and  mad,  fboliah,  bigoted  hate.  Thna  lud,  it  became,  epite  of 
the  acorn,  a  comer  stone,  a  foundation  stone ;  it  waa  a  stone  whkh  no 
builder  wonld  hare  put  there;  not  the  choioe,  fine-grained,  smooth- 
wrought  block  which  should  compel  the  gaze  of  every  peaser-by ;  not 
the  huge  and  massive  piece  which,  by  its  mere  weight  and  sice,  should 
seem  to  demand  the  place  of  honour  and  of  strength,  but  a  stone  which 
the  builders  refused,  and  the  architects  of  the  day  rejected  with  eoom. 
And  though  a  comer  stone — a  rude  and  dmple  stone — it  bore  no  long 
and  proud  inscription  setting  forth  in  studied  classic  phrase  the  grandeur 
of  the  purpose  for  whicli  it  waa  laid,  and  the  virtues  or  titles  of  these 
who  placed  it  there.  There  waa  written  on  it  a  simple  sentence  of  sooni 
by  the  hand  of  a  mocker,  a  sentence  which  was  meant  to  be  a  liey  but 
which,  when  written  there,  proved  to  be  a  truth — a  truth  of  mighty 
acandal  and  C^ence^  yet  ine&oeable  by  an  art  or  force.  And  this  stone 
— this  despised  and  rejected  stone,  with  its  inaoription  of  soom,  a  sen- 
tence of  sarcasm,  laid  without  hands  as  if  by  chance,  amid  hooting  and 
the  wild  criea  of  a  wicked  crowd,  as  if  trampling  it  ignominiously  in  the 
mire  because  some  had  called  it  the  beginning  of  a  new  Temple — thia 
stone  became  a  living  stone,  began  at  onoe  to  altouit  to  itself  ether  like 
stones,  and  to  endow  them  with  ite  own  vitality;  to  generate  as  from  ita 
own  centre,  and  radiate  as  from  its  own  sur&ce  the  force  that  bound 
them  tx^ther;  and  m  a  generation  had  departed— the  generation  that 
had  hooted  and  derided  and  blasphemed— lo  !  the  form  of  a  Temple  had 
shapeditself  in  the  earth  around  and  upon  that  living  oomer  atone.  And 
sa  it  grew,  as  if  without  hands,  and  as  if  to  make  way  for  it,  another 
Temple — th«  Temple— made  with  hands  indeed,  but  after  a  Divine  fashion, 
having  a  rich  gorgeonsness  of  glory  in  its  earthly  material,  but  a  sur- 
passing, ine&ble  splendour  in  the  symbolic  glory  that  inhabited  it ;  that 
Temple  fell  by  hands  as  proiane  as  those  that  had  cast  this  stone  in 
mockery  to  the  earA,  And  it  continued  to  grow  and  to  enlarge  its 
dimensions.  It  stmck  its  lines,  bmnching  from  that  one  foundation  to 
the  seat  of  empire  of  the  world,  thence  across  a  continent,  till  it  in- 
cluded in  ita  bmindaiy  the  proudest  throne  of  ewth.  Again  and  again 
had  the  rage  and  scorn  of  men  burst  forth,  and  with  impious  hands 
thrown  down  the  self-wrought  work,  had  cast  abroad  and  shattered  into 
fragments  some  of  the  living  stones  that  had  built  themselves  there  ;  had 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  tear  up  from  its  deep  bed  that  comer  stone  with 
the  sentence  of  sarcasm  and  the  inscription  of  scorn,  and  still  this 
Temple  grew,  until  at  length  men  perceived  that  it  was  a  Divine  work, 
and  began  to  build  what  before  they  had  hasted  to  pull  down. 
Hie  nation  that  waa  bonoored  by  the  stretching  of  its  lines  tliither 
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began  to  boast  and  glory  in  it ;  and  kings,  and  atat«amen,  and  noblee, 
and  conquerors,  began  to  toil  for  its  adTancement.  Then,  alas  1  began 
its  greatest  misclii^  ;  for  they  built  in  witli  the  living  atones  that  were 
drawn  to  it  in  virtae  of  its  own  mysterious  attraction,  wood,  hay, 
stubble,  gold,  silver,  gomsj  aud  so  again  and  again  some  tempest  of  time 
came  and  swept  o'er  the  work,  and  left  a  wreck,  the  living  stones  scattered 
again  in  pristine  disorder  to  find  their  way  again  to  the  growing  walls, 
not  by  hands  of  wise  or  potent  men,  bnt  by  the  myeterioiis  attractions  of 
the  comer  stone  acting  through  all  the  rest.  And  now,  to-day,  it  stands 
a  temple  confest  Unfinished  yet,  but  with  many  a  glorious  shrine, 
with  its  columns  of  beauty  and  strength,  in  which  the  nations  gather, 
and  &om  which  ascends  perpetually  tlie  incense,  the  smoking  saorilice 
of  spiritual,  loving  worship  of  God.  Not  yet  complete;  alaal  how 
unfinished.  How  distant  seems  the  day  when  the  top  stone  may  be 
hrought  I  How  obstinately  do  some  huge  barriera  interpose  their 
maaalvenees  to  prevent  it  from  stretohing  its  boundaries  across  and  round 
the  world  I  And  yet  how  in  some  lands  does  the  building  gather 
iarength,  and  beauty,  and  vastuesa  !  Every  century  conlaibutes  one  or 
many  towering  shafts  that  bear  a  human  name  upon  their  base,  but  on 
their  capitol  the  one  great  name  that  wreathes  and  broadly  paints  itself 
upon  the  whole — the  name  that  was  written  in  scorn  upon  the  comer 
stone,  but  written  in  glory  upon  every  other  in  the  might;  pile ;  and  its 
presence  gladdens  the  nations.  In  it  is  sunshine,  wherever  else  is  dark- 
ness,  for  the  Lord  God  is  the  light  of  it.  In  it  i«  peace,  wherever  else 
are  storms.  It  is  the  place  of  healing  for  the  peoples.  There  live  the 
sages  who  answer  the  deepest  questions  of  the  human  soul,  and  throw 
the  happiest  light  upon  the  life  and  all  the  other  thought  of  man. — One 
mighty  volume  is  their  common  source.  There  is  the  re&ige  where  the 
widow,  and  the  iatherless,  and  the  broken-hearted,  and  tlie  troubled 
always  find  calm  and  aid,  for  there  is  mysterions  power  in  the  name 
that  is  written  evetywhere  t^ere.  It  is  music  that  translates  itoelf  firom 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  and  thence  conveys  itself  as  cordial  or  soothing  to  the 
heart  There  dwell  the  brotherhood  who  sow  the  seeds  of  charity  in 
the  world's  bixuid  fields,  that  spring  up  with  the  tares  and  thistles,  and 
mingle  beauty,  fragrance,  and  sweetness  with  what  else  would  be  a  dread 
desert  of  deformity  and  plague.  Its  shadow  lalls  on  palace,  and  hall, 
and  tower,  and  mart,-  and  humblest  cot ;  and  even  in  its  shadow  there 
is  blias.  The  ikiut«st  image  of  that  hollowed  pile  has  gloiy  in  it  that 
gilds  all  that  it  rests  on,  and  ecUpses  with  its  beauteous  shadow  other 
and  less  lovely  lines.  The  faintest  echo  of  the  name  that  is  ever  uttered 
there,  in  notes  of  glorious  song,  brings  blessing  to  the  ear  it  falls  on  if 
there  be  a  trusting  heaii;  And  still  that  temple  grows,  and  shall  grow, 
until  every  rival  shrine  shall  spread  its  gaudy  glories  as  the  dust  upon 
its  floor,  and  every  rival  name  transmute  itself  into  the  one  name— Uie 
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nuae  insoribed  npoa  the  ooroer  atone  in  scam ;  the  name  that  writM 
ibfdf  on  every  other  in  gloiy;  on  loftiest  column,  on  most  maiiaive 
pedeHtnl,  on  most  beauteous  capitol,  on  lowlieet  slab  npon  ito  floor — 
"  Jesus  of  Kazareth :  Ejog  of  the  Jews." 

la  no  ezoluelTe  and  boastful  spuit,  but  in  the  spiiit  of  holy  trinmplt 
and  ardent  charitr,  may  every  separate  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
■ay,  "  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  ;  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  we."  They 
constitute  "  the  building  fitly  framed  together,"  which,  built  upon  the 
fijondation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesna  Christ  himself  being  the 
chief  comer  etone,  groweth  into  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  bnilded 
tt^her  finr  an  haMtation  of  Ood  through  the  Bpirii  What  a  thrill  of 
exulting  joy  may  quirer  in  the  hetut  of  every  individual  member  of 
that  Charch  at  the  thonght  that  that  ever-memorable  passage  in  his 
histoiy — hie  conversion,  so  mysterious  to  him  in  the  process,  so  marked  by 
'^"'SK'^  sorrows,  doubts,  fightings,  fears,  cries,  and  tears,  was  nothing 
less  than  this— the  putting  forth  of  the  grand  enei^y  of  that  living  comer 
stone  npon  him ;  the  overcoming  of  the  reitiatanoe  of  his  sin ;  the 
quarrying  him  without  hands  from  the  world's  torpid  bed  j  the  moving 
him  by  almost  imperceptible  gradations  from  being  a  mass  of  mere 
earthly  matter,  played  on  only  by  the  ever-ohanging  winds  and  storms  of 
eartbly  droumstance,  to  become  a  living  stone  in  that  glorious  pile 
which  is  now  the  health  and  beauty,  and  shall  be,  by-and-bye,  the  salva- 
tion of  all  the  world.  As  the  Charob  we  are  to  help  the  world  to  believe 
in  Ood  and  Christ ;  we  are  to  help  it  to  worship ;  we  are  to  echo  the 
words  of  that  Divine  law  which  Christ  ottered  in  Hb  life  and  death, 
with  snoh  fon;e,  and  yet  snch  music  of  love  as  shall  make  it  ever  a 
greater  power  with  the  world's  life.  We  are  to  lose  that  selfish  indi- 
vidually which  marked  us  when  we  were  children  of  this  world,'that  we 
may  gain  a  new  and  more  glorious  one  ;  to  be  willing  to  be  nothing  but 
stones  built  into  Qod's  great  temple  ;  that  He  may  have  fit  dwelling- 
place  upon  the  earth,  and  Hia  children  a  temple  that  shall  attract  and 
compel  men  to  give  glory  to  His  name,  and  fear  and  serve  Him.  And  so 
becoming  tbi^  letting  the  name  of  Christ  grain  itself  more  and  more 
deeply  upon  the  erer-polishing  surface  of  our  life  and  conversation,  at 
the  last  our  name  shall  gain  a  lustre  and  glory  from  this,  its  association 
with  the  name  at  which  all  Heaven  bows  itself,  which  no  height  of 
selfish  glory  could  have  given  i^  and  no  splendour  of  selfish  achieve- 
ment have  poured  upon  it. 

Look  back  along  that  grand  vista  of  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Church,  and  see  how  the  massive  and  towering 
shafts  which  rear  themselves  at  brief  intervals  along  the  lino,  and 
which  bear  on  tlicir  base  the  name  of  apostle,  and  martyr,  and 
father,  and  pastor,  and  expositor,  and  evangeliat,  are  all  ports  of  the  one 
great  building,  and  though  of  differing  fashion  and  order,  lead  various 
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majeatj  to  the  whole,  and  how  the  capital  of  each  {*  formed  of  the  one 
siniple  grand  name  of  the  Lord  whom  they  all  lored  and  served ;  and 
how  thej  all  are  one  in  yirtue  of  this.  Alas  I  that  men  have  chosen  to 
gathw  in  little  circlea  mond  those  names  npon  the  base,  refusing  to  behold 
tiie  greater  name  that  rests  npon  the  brow  cJ  each,  and  while  Btriving  to 
oheridi  the  honour  and  spread  the  fame  and  influence  of  the  haman, 
have  done  injury  and  dishonour  to  the  Divine.  Behold,  to-day,  how  the 
gtttat  Master  Builder,  who  views  and  directs  the  work  from  the  heavenly, 
nses  all  these  varying  and  erring  human  meteiials  for  the  completion  of 
Hia  own  designs,  and  by  their  very  dlBiBrenoee  erects  how  much  more 
Divine  a  stmctnre  of  living  stones  than  any  that  conld  be  raised  of  mere 
dead  minds,  whose  stagnant  uniformity  should  betray  tiieir  want  of  life. 
And  BO  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  out  of  all  the  difiTerenees  and  even  discards 
of  modem  times,  Chriiit  will  continue  to  raise  thftt  ever-lengthening, 
ever-heightening  pile,  beneath  whose  widening  shadow  all  the  eartii  shall 
ultimately  rest.  How  ill  does  it  become  us  to  say  in  our  little  circles, 
"I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apolloa  I"  Who  are  these t  Are  they  not 
nmply  the  miuiaters  by  whom  the  Church  receives  the  Word  of  Life ; 
builders  in  the  same  great  Bhriiie,  not  after  their  own  &shion,  nor  for 
their  own  sokes,  but  alike  called  qnd  sent  of  Him  who  ordereth  all  things 
after  the  counsels  of  His  own  will,  and  who  gives  divendties  of  gil^  for 
the  same  work  :  to  one  man  this,  to  auother  that ;  to  none  all,  lest  they 
should  glory  in  themselves,  and  the  Church  in  them  :  to  one  wisdom,  to 
ano&er  knowledge,  to  another  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  to  another 
the  ooumge  of  the  hero,  to  auother  the  sweetness  of  the  saint  Then 
look  not  at  the  names  which  upon  the  base  betoken  their  diversities,  but 
upwards  to  the  name  of  Him  to  whom  they  have  alike  consecrated  them- 
selves, whose  servants  they  are  in  common,  and  whose  name,  perhaps 
with  difierence  of  lustre,  is  written  on  the  brow  of  all  I 
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PART    I.— I TS    HISTORY. 
iContimied/ivinp.  78.) 

BY  THE  SKY.   H.   J,   OAKBLX.      ' 

Thbbb  was  another  ground  of  dispute  between  the  two  Churches — 
Ignatius,  a  priest  of  distinguished  piety  and  of  royal  birth,  hod  been 
elevated  A.d.  846  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  but  was  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Michael  III.,  who  exalted  Fhotitis,  a  layman,  to 
the  vacant  ecclesiastical  throne.  The  deposed  patriarch,  who  had  been 
imprisoned,  scourged,  and  cruelly  mutilated,  had  many  &ithful  adherents, 
who  held  a  synod  and  excommunicated  the  usurper,  Fhotlus,  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  <rf  his  position,  and  anxious  to  secure  the  &vour  of  the 
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Pope,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  which,  with  all  th«  pTaiuibilily  of  » 
Greek,  he  repnaented  what  saorifioes  he  had  made  of  personal  ease  and 
comfort  in  order  to  oomply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  and  request- 
ing that  legates  might  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  Pope  replied  by 
prononooing  a  sentenoe  of  deposition  upon  Photlns,  to  which  Photins 
answered  1^  convening  a  general  assembly  and  condemning  the  Pope. 
Here,  then,  waa  a  farther  Bohism  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  fii  J 
act  of  this  great  drama  now  rapitUy  approaching.  This  oocnrred  on  the 
16tb  of  July  AJ>.  1054.  Michael  Cetnlarins,  at  that  time  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  most  needs  address  a  letter,  and  a  violent  letter  toc^  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Trani  in  Aphlia.  In  this  ill-judged  epistle  he  denouooed 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  and  enlarged  upon  the  errors  of  the  Westeni 
Charch.  The  letter  waa  widely  disseminated.  Translated  into  the 
Latin  langnage,  it  passed  from  monk  to  monk,  from  priest  to  priest, 
Ttntil  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  IX  A  spark  filing  upon 
a  magazine  of  gmipowder,  a  drop  of  vitriol  poured  on  an  inflamed  wound, 
may  illnstrate  the  effect  which  this  letter  prodaced  apon  the  imperious 
PontiS  Was  he  and  his  clergy  to  be  lectured  and  dictated  to  by  an 
Eastern  Patriarch  1  Had  it  come  to  thia,  that  the  East  was  to  l^iislate 
for  the  West  T  Was  the  descendant  of  St.  Peter  to  be  instructed  by  a 
priest  of  Constantiaople  in  matters  of  doctrine — he,  the  infallible  jui^ge, 
to  be  taken  to  task  by  the  prelate  of  a  church  which  from  the  first  had 
been  the  seat  of  heresy  t  In  vain  the  Smperor  attempted  reconciliation  ; 
for  though  his  efforts  were  so  far  snccessftal,  that  the  Pc^  waa  induced  to 
■end  legates  to  Constantinople,  they  conducted  themselves  with  such  in- 
tolerable ^ide,  that  theti-  first  visit  to  the  Patriarch  made  him  resolve 
never  to  see  or  hold  correspondence  with  thebi  again.  The  legates,  how- 
ever, still  remained  in  the  city,  and  wfth  singular  audacity  entered  the 
charch  of  St.  Sophia  at  the  time  when  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  oelebration  of  the  Eucharist.  There,  on  the  high  altar,  might  be 
seen  those  snored  emblems  which  preach  with  silent  but  impressive  elo- 
qnence  of  love  and  for^venesa.  Advancing  towards  it,  they  deposited  a 
solemn  anathema  "  npon  all  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Romiih 
Church  as  first  in  rank  and  orthordox  in  Mth,"  and  shaking  the  dust 
from  their  feet^  exclaimed  as  thi^  hitt  the  aty,  "Let  God  see  and 
judge." 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  since  made  to  unite  the  two  Churcheih 
In  the  heat  of  oontraversy,  and  especially,  alas  I  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy, hard  words  are  often  used  which  are  subsequently  foigotten  ;  time 
heals  many  wounds,  and  those  who  seek  to  heal  snob  differences  must 
not  suffer  a  few  anathemas  to  stand  in  the  way  of  so  laudaUe  an 
attempt.  The  Greek  Emperors,  more  especially  few  political  reasons, 
■ought  a  closer  alliance  with  Rome.  But  it  was  In  vein  that  some  of 
them  went  so  for  as  to  swear  allegiauce  to  the  Pope— fbe  p«opl«  would 
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not  follow  their  ^xamplo.  Conferences  were  held ;  they  came  to  »  oon- 
cluaiou  in  which  nothing  was  concluded.  Letters  were  writtan  :  they 
produced  no  pmctical  result,  uatil  state  policy  rendered  the  Greek 
Emperor  more  anxious  than  ever  for  reconciliation  with  Rome.  At  a 
couDctl  held  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274,  the  Qreek  Church  conceded 
the  long-contested  point  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  and  it  seemed  aa  iC  he 
had  grasped  the  prize  he  had  so  long  desired  to  possess.  But  the  people 
refused  submiswon  to  the  Fapaoy.  The  Emperor  resorted  to  the  severest 
ineat>3  to  snbdue  their  contumacy — to  imprisonment,  banishment,  muti- 
lation— but^  like  alt  persecution,  it  not  only  &iled  to  accomplish  its 
(^jeot,  it  produced  the  contrary  effect ;  and  the  historian  records  "  that 
the  bitter  spirit  of  the  fourth  century  was  i-erived,  and  again  in  bakers' 
shops  and  in  baths,  men  were  heard  squabbling  about  the  mysterioos 
procession  of  the  Holy  (ihost ;  schoolboys,  peasants,  women  joined  in 
the  outciy,"  whioh  was  so  ^lill  and  loud,  that  the  union  was  at  length 
dissolved. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  necessity  for  an  alliance  between  tho 
Christians  of  the  East  and  the  West  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
Only  by  this  alliance  could  a,  terrible  danger  menacing  Constantinople 
be  averted-;  for  the  cloud  of  Mahometanism,  at  fiist  no  larger  tJian 
"  a  Boan's  .  hand,"  had  spread  until  it  darkened  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere.  Whilst  these  Churches  were  disputing,  the  army 
of  the  Turks  was  .collecting ;  soldien  were  sharpening  their  Bcimitars^ 
whilst  [Hieets  were  squabbling  about  creeds.  Whilst  a  cooncil  was  being 
held  in  the  city  of  Florence,  where  through  nine  long  months,  during 
twenty-five  dreaiy  sessions,  a  debate  was  carried  on  upon  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  Eucharist,  the  nature  of  purgatory,  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  turboned 
host  that  had  swept  like  a  whirlwind  thr«ngh  Arabia,  Syria,  E^Qrpti  and 
Palestine,  was  preparing  for  its  greatest  enterprise,  the  subvendon  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  This  memorable  debate  ended  in  a  compromise.  The 
Pope  and  the  Greek  Emperor  subscribed  an  act  of  union  between  the 
two  Churches,  and  for  the  firot  time  their  representatives  joined  together 
in  worship.  Elated  with  success,  the  Emperor  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople only  to  find  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the  alliance  which 
had  been  formed.  Even  the  prelates  who  hod  affixed  their  Hguaturo  to 
the  doouraent  sdemnly  recanted  their  deed,  and  once  more  Uie  golden 
prize  which  hod  so  long  been  coveted  by  Rome  was  lost. 

The  siege  of  Constantinople  was  pressed  by  the  Turks  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  city  hod  been 
bedeged  or  captured,  for  the  Greek  Empire  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Crusadeni,  who  spared  in  their  blind  fury  neither  age  nor  ses ;  and  in 
seating  a  courtesan  upon  the  throne  of  tie  Patriarch  in  the  church  of 
St  Sophia,  perpetrated  an  indignity  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
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except  in  the  annals  af  the  French  BevoluiioD.  Bat  it  was  uot  the 
State  only,  it  was  the  Church  that  waa  menaced  now.  The  Cross  wa» 
about  to  pale  bef(H«  the  Crescont.  The  tide  of  conquest  which 
threatened  to  overflow,  not  only  Asia,  but  Europe,  and  was  only  driven 
back  ^hen  it  toached  the  walla  of  Vienna,  came  rolling  on  with 
reostlees  force.  It  was  on  the  Gth  of  April,  a.p.  1 453,  that  hiahomet  TI . 
pitched  hia  t«mt  before  the  city  which  Constantine  had  proudly  reaolved 
sboold  vie  with  Borne  in  its  splendonr,  and  become  the  second 
metropolis  of  the  woi-ld.  He  and  eacceeding  Emperors  had  beautified 
it  with  churches  and  palaces,  which  were  adorned  with  the  spoils  of 
Italy  and  Greece  It  was  a  prize  worth  grasping,  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  it  fell  into  iim  Moslems'  haad&  The  city  was  carried  by  assault, 
the  Oreek  Emperor  was  slain,  and  the  church  of  St,  Sophia  was  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  thousands  who  had  fled  to  it  for  refuge,  firmly 
believing  to  the  last  that  a  miracle  would  be  wrought  on  their  behalf. 
It  was  the  superstition  and  fierce  intoleranoe  that  pi-evailed  which  led 
to  the  aucoBBs  of  the  Turks.  Aa  I  hare  said,  the  Emperor  hod  clearly 
foreseen  the  issue  of  the  division  between  the  rival  Churches,  and  would 
fain  have  united  the  Christians  against  the  Turks.  And  whilst  this  is 
Dot  the  only  instuice  in  which  religious  bigotry  has  defeated  wise  policy, 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins  was  clearly  the  chief 
cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Constantinople.  The  advocates  of  union 
were  denounced  as  "insulting  God  to  serve  the  Pope^  and  preferring 
the  interests  of  their  bodies  to  tiieir  souls."  Patriotism  died  out.  Men 
openly  affirmed  that  "  they  would  rather  be  subject  to  the  Sultan  than 
the  Pope."  Many  refused  to  fight  at  all.  Thoee  who  did  fight  fought 
without  heart  or  valour,  and  thns  the  throne  and  the  altar  were 
together  overthrown.  It  was  no  part^  however,  of  the  political  oreed  of 
the  conqueror  to  persecute  the  Greeks,  since  this  would  have  driven 
them  to  despair  and  converted  them  into  bitter  enemies ;  whereas  by 
conciliation  it  wss  possible,  if  not  to  obtain  their  friendship,  at  least  to 
seoore  a  passive  acquiescenoe.  Mahomst,  therefore,  sought  out  the 
priest  who  had  been  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Emperor,  and  eicalted 
him  to  the  Patriarchate,  Ha  converted,  it  is  true,  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  into  a  Turkish  mosque,  which  it  has  continued  until  the  present 
day,  but  he  permitted  the  Greeks  to  celebrate  their  own  religious  rites, 
and  gave  the  Patriai'ch  power  to  decide  all  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
law. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  Church  after  the  sit^  of  Constontiuaple 
divides  itself  into  three  parte  :  its  condition  in  Turkey,  in  Greece,  and 
in  Russia. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  Oreek  Church  in  Turkey. 
Professedly  free,  it  is  in  reality  in  bonds.  The  tolerant  apirit  of  the 
first  Sultan  has  been  by  no  means  emulated  by  his  successors,  who  have 
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often  crueUf  peraecotod  thoae  whose  religion  the;  held  in  contempt. 
The  Churohes  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  und  JeruBolem,  vhich  had  been 
anbject  to  the  rale  of  the  Patriarch,  became  independent,  and  a  like 
independence  was  achieved  hy  ita  two  branches  in  Greece  and  Russia. 
The  synod  of  Bishops  appointed  by  the  Patriarch  has  been  greatl; 
tmder  the  iuflnence  of  the  Conrt^  purchasing  its  &Tour,  or  averting  its 
displeaBure,  by  brihee.  Although  the  Greeks  suffered  from  no  direct 
persecution,  being  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  observance  of  their 
religious  rites,  still  their  legal  disabilities,  only  of  late  repealed,  and 
their  social  condition  as  a  conquered  race,  naturally  demoralized  them  ; 
their  churches  became  impoverished,  the  education  of  the  inferior  clergy 
was  neglected,  and  corruption  prevailed,  Bomish  intrigues  have  been 
carried  on  with  more  or  less  snccessj  the  moat  oonsptcuous  triumph  being 
the  flubetitution  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  for  the  views 
previously  entertained  with  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper;  but  tiie 
attempt  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  utterly  &ited. 

Nothing  can  be  more  humiliating  than  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Greece.  It  was  in  Greece  that  the  Gospel  won  its  earliest 
tiiumphs,  and  it  is  in  the  beautiful  and  expressive  language  of  its 
inhabitants  that  the  New  Testament  ia  written.  Here,  therefore,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  have  expected  to  witness  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  its  pai-est  form.  But  the  churches  planted  by 
the  Apostles  became  corrupt  even  in  their  day — witness  the  shameless 
vices  of  the  Corinthian  Church — and  there  is  now  no  country  where 
Christianity  is  more  degraded  by  the  puerile  superstition  of  the  people 
and  the  low  morality  of  the  priests. 

Spain  and  Italy  afford  melancholy  proo&  of  the  decline  of  nstional 
greatness ;  but  Greece  has  Mien  to  a  still  lower  depth,  and  hut  for 
ita  ruined  temples  and  fragments  of  sculpture,  the  traveller  woald  find 
it  impossible  to  realize  that  it  is  the  land  of  heroes,  philosophers,  poets, 
Bculptors,  and  orators,  who  have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiratioa  dt 
the  world.  Under  the  despotic  rule  of  its  Moslem  conquerors,  the 
manhood  of  t^e  nation  lias  been  trodden  down,  and  the  people,  still 
natnrally  vivnaous  and  intelligent,  have  for  thb  most  part  become 
servile,  avaricious,  and  cunning.  The  grossest  sui^rstitionB  prevailed 
fnra  the  earliest  times,  as  the  Greek  mythology  testifies.  Each  moun- 
tain, river,  and  grove,  had  its  god.  In  Athens,  it  was  said  that  the 
gods  were  more  numerous  than  men  ;  but  these  follies,  instead  of  dying 
out,  have  become  incorporated  with  Christianity,  and  reappear  nnder 
a  new  name  and  form ;  for  they  dread,  as  of  old,  the  influence  of  genii 
and  the  appearance  of  vsmpires,  whilst  sorcery  prevails,  and  ^e  tombs 
of  the  dead  are  sprinkled. 

The  Church  in  Greece  achieved  its  independence  when  the  revolt 
against  the  Turks  proved  successful ;  and  the  new  empire  was  pro- 
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claimed  in  1833.  Thirtf-aix  metropolitans  assembled  at  Kanplia,  and 
declared  the  Charcli  to  be  independent  of  every  foreign  anthority,  that 
it  was  capable  of  Belf-govemment,  and  that  Christ  vas  its  only  Head. 
A  synod  was  appointed,  composed  of  four  prelates,  presided  orer  by 
a  metropolitan,  and  attended,  as  b  the  case  with  the  National  Church  of 
Sootland,  hj  a  royal  commissioner,  without  whoso  signature  none  of  its 
decrees  are  valid.  The  churches  are  very  numorona.  In  Athens  and 
its  neighbonriiood  more  than  three  hundred  can  be  counted,  though  meet 
of  them  consist  of  mere  sheds,  with  a  lamp  in  one  corner,  and  some 
mde  picture  on  the  wall,  representing  the  arm  of  8t,  Michael  or  the  leg 
of  the  horse  of  8t.  George.  The  floor  of  the  superior  churches  is 
osnally  an  earthen  one,  the  altar  of  stone,  the  inner  sanotnary  separated 
bom  the  nare  by  a  screen  or  by  folding  doors  ;  the  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross.  The  clergy  are  divided  into  classes — monks, 
and  papas  or  priests.  From  the  monks,  the  highest  digtiitarira  are 
chosen,  who  are  not  devoid  of  learning,  and  whose  moral  character 
is  for  the  meet  pari  good.  This,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the 
priests.  I  inu^^ne  that,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  their  status 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  priests  of  Italy,  though  they  have  not  sunk 
into  such  ctrntempt.  They  are  said  to  be  coarse  in  their  manners  and 
dirty  in  their  persons.  Their  chief  means  of  support  is  derived  firom 
the  sale  of  pictures,  and  divorces,  from  exorcisms,  and  the  administratiDn 
of  sacT&menta  There  is  one  onrious  office  which  a  Greek  bishop  under- 
takea,  perhaps  as  nseful  to  the  community  as  most  of  the  duties  he 
perfonoa :  it  is  that  of  a  thief-catcher.  This  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
operation,  and  he  executes  it  in  a  singnlar,  but  ^ectnal  way.  He  first 
of  all  exacts  a  moderate  payment  from  the  unfortunate  man  who  has 
lost  his  property.  Having  wisely  secnred  his  fee,  he  writes  a  inrcular, 
in  which  he  showers  anathemas  of  the  most  dreadful  character  against 
the  thie£  This  is  sent  throughout  the  whole  of  the  district,  and  such 
is  the  effect  produced,  owing  to  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the  people, 
that  it  is  rare  indeed  for  no  restitution  to  take  place. 

Xhe  Greek  Church  has  numerous  festivals  and  fiaats,  nearly  every 
other  day  in  the  year  being  devoted  to  one  or  the  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  nnfcvourable  to  the  interests  of  morality,  or  tend  more  directly 
to  foster  poverty  and  idleness.  Those  who  fast  in  Lent  do  not  forget  to 
feast  at  Easter,  when  they  indulge  in  excesses  which  are  neither 
conducive  to  piety,  morals,  or  health.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the 
condition  of  the  Chureh  in  Greece  is  such  as  to  create  grave  concern. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  whose  sympathiea  are  with  evangelical 
truth,  and  who  belong  to  what  is  termed  the  party  of  progress.  But  an 
intelligent  traveller  says :  "  Tlie  Greek  religion  is  a  dead  letter.  It 
presents  no  virtues,  but  only  grimaces;  it  abounds  with  numerouH 
requirements  and  vexatious  prescriptions ;  it  excels  in  macerating  the 
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fleah  witUont  profit  to  the  soul ;  it  wearies  the  arm  without  fortiTying 
the  heart ;  it  prostrates  the  bod;  to  the  earth  without  raising  the  soul 
to  heavcQ."  This  laogUEkge  is  severe,  but  it  is  justified  by  the  facte  of 
t^e  case.  For  the  Church  was  founded  at  a  period  when  dngmatio 
theology  was  esteemed  of  more  value  than  practical  religion.  It  has  had 
no  extom&l  influence  in  the  form  of  rivalahip  to  bear  upon  it  i  it  was 
employed  by  t!ie  Turks  aa  their  instrument  for  degrading,  and  thus  ruling 
the  people;  and  hence,  whatever  the  comparative  purity  of  its  creed,  it 
has  been  encumbered  by  gross  errors  and  superstitious. 
{To  b«  eontinatd.) 


Clirist  £n  tlje  flaountaing, 

BT  THB  EEV.  J.  W.  BLOBB. 

Thb  system  of  creation,  like  the  system  of  redemption,  can  be  nnderstood 
only  through  futh.  It  is  most  instructive  to  note  that  the  spiritual  method 
of  studying  it  is  tiie  reverse  of  the  naturaL  Instead  of  ascending  "from 
Bature  to  JS^atare's  Crod,"  the  Christian  descends  from  God  to  Good's 
Nature ;  he  hears  not  so  much  creation  speak  of  ita  Creator,  as  the  Creator 
Himself  reveal  His  own  creation.  Sare  is  the  power  of  anderetanding 
fully  these  secrets.  The  uninterpreted  teachings  of  earth  are  of  little 
value.  For  the  mind,  however,  which  is  acquainted  with  the  revelations 
of  Holy  Soriptnre,  there  are  gospels  on  the  page  of  nature  as  well  as  on 
tbat  of  grace.  We  may  not  forget  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  concerning 
this.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  Christian  heart  to  link  everything  with  Christ. 
Although  never  dumb  nor  without  mcaoing,  onr  earth  has  been  instinct 
with  new  and  special  truth  since  He  trod  its  surface ;  and  His  parables  and 
pictures  have  thrown  snch  a  halo  over  all,  that  objects  which  once  were 
comparatively  dead  and  empty  have  become  voiceful  of  lessons  which  we 
can  never  willingly  let  die. 

May  we  not  mention  among  those  the  teaching  of  the  mountains  ?  Of 
oonrse,  like  other  objects,  thoy  will  express  mora  to  one  mind  than  to 
another;  and,  where  religious  affection  is  superadded  to  delicacy  of  refine- 
ment, they  will  utter  truths  not  othertrhere  to  be  learned.  Concerning  man 
they  spesJc ;  reminding  us  of  our  littleness  by  their  grandeur,  and  giving  at 
once  a  wider  vision  and  a  keener  air.  They  speak,  too,  concerning  God. 
What  stability  in  the  mountains,  rising  orag  above  crag,  dome  over  dome  of 
snow,  and  reminding  us,  as  they  stand  fast  on  their  foundations  for  ever,  of 
the  UDchangeableness  of  Godl  What  protection  in  the  mountains,  over- 
shadowing the  nestling  village  at  their  feet,  or  the  hidden  chalet  on  their 
sides — with  cool  rills  to  drink  from  in  the  heat,  and  sweet  clefts  to  hide  in 
from  the  storm ;  reminding  us,  as  the  mountains  that  stand  round  about 
Jerusalem,  of  the  providence  of  God  I  What  grandeur  in  the  aiountains^ 
where  highest  minds  grow  full  of  thought,  and  barbaric  peoples  still  fear  to 
go  i  reminding  us,  by  untrodden  snows  and  awful  peaks,  of  the  majesty  of 
God 
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Promineat  unon gat  those  of  the  world,  the  monotaina  of  the  Bible 
oeewpj  s  oonapicnous  plaoe  in  the  sacred  narratire.  It  Ja  wotthj  of  note 
that  the  chief  ereati  in  its  hiatory  have  monutaina  for  the  pedeatala  of 
their  Achieremeat-  The  lone  ark  rests  on  the  top  of  Ararat  {  the  trial  of 
Ahraham  takes  plaoe  on  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriaht 
Aaron  ia  unclothed  and  clothed  upon  amid  the  aolitndea  of  Hori  the  orost 
of  S'eho  alone  laes  Moaes  die ;  and  on  the  excellencf  of  Carmel  the  faithful 
aerrant  of  Jehorah  oonfonnda  the  prieata  of  Baal. 

Beautifdl  as  are  the  mountains  of  the  Sible  in  their  general  connection, 
that  whioh  inretta  them  with  richest  meaning  ia  their  aaaooiation  with 
Christ.  In  this  respect  there  is  »  resembUnoe  between  the  events  of  eail; 
days  and  those  of  the  SaTLonr's  historj'.  Tranafigared  on  a  high  monntaia 
apart.  He  prajed  on  OUret,  and  on  Calrary  he  died.  Ever;  spot  He  trod 
u  saered ;  and  not  leaat  those  hills  of  Galilee,  round  which  His  words  of 
wisdom  echo  still.  For  them  we  leare  Ararat  and  Sin^  the  Carmel  of 
Elijah  and  Piagah,  where  the  lawgirer  found  his  grave,  and  tread  with 
softest  step  those  monntaina  on  whose  slopes  His  feet  so  often  trod,  and 
where,  "when  He  had  aent  the  multitudes  away,  He  went  apart  to  pray, 
and,  when  the  ereninjic  eamo.  He  was  there  alone." 

That  monntain  reminds  us  of  Retirement,  of  Commuiuon,  of  Intercession, 
of  Preparation. 

Call  np  the  picture.  It  was  evening  in  the  Holy  Land.  Over  lake  and 
monntsin,  cornfield  and  vineyard)  the  light  of  sundown  lay ;  and  very 
beantiful,  with  the  blush  of  pomegranate  end  scent  of  budding  vine,  must 
that  eventide  have  been.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the  Saviour  wanted  rest. 
That  day  multitudes  of  sick  had  been  healed,  and  near  ten  thousand  fed  by 
the  hand  of  His  compassion.  The  evening  came,  and  the  Saviour  left  the 
crowded  shore  and  sought  the  solitude.  When  we  remember  that  in  all 
tbings  he  was  mode  like  unto  His  brethren,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  after 
the  miraoles  were  wrought  and  the  parables  spoken  He  needed  "  the  quiet 
reating-plsoe"  equally  with  ourselves.  3nt  it  may  be  asked— Why  shoubl 
Christ  choose  the  evening  u  the  season  and  the  mountain  as  the  sanctaary 
of  His  restP  Could  Ha  not  create  retirement  anywhereP  Must  not  His 
solitude  have  been  independent  of  space  and  time  F  Was  He  not  alone  on 
the  temple-paremeat  and  the  city  street,  on  the  vexed  waters  of  the  lake 
tad  amid  the  jealous  watch  of  menP  True,  doubtless;  yet  the  manhood 
of  Jesaa  was  perfect;  of  nllbomoaearthHeoonld  feel  moat  the  oslmof  the 
twilight  and  Uie  awful  seoreoy  of  the  hills  ;  and  we  may  think  of  Him  as  choos- 
ing that  moontoin'top,  and  tiiat  evening  hour,  because  they  were  best  fitted  to 
evolve  the  purest  visions  of  the  Bouh  The  Master  is  our  example.  Amongst 
the  features  of  His  conduct,  not  the  least  noticeable  is  this  freqnent  retire- 
ment  from  men  ;  that  Divine  life  had  ever  its  private  as  well  as  its  public 
ride.  In  the  Church  of  to-day  it  seems  to  be  otiierwise.  We  live  in  times 
of  sorpassiug  activitiy.  It  is  so  in  polities :  it  is  so  in  commerce ;  it  is  so 
in  art  and  science ;  it  is  so  in  religion ;  and  the  type  of  religious  character, 
while  largely  the  result  of  individital  temperament,  ia  largely  also  the 
creation  of  national  life.  There  is  danger  in  this.  We  are  in  peril  of 
forgetting  that  the  larger  the  machinery  of  effort  the  wider  must  be  the 
space  for  prayer;  and  that  the  tendency  of  organised  Christionitj  is  to 
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otLoke  Qie  ybtj  leligiovM  life  whioli  slone  oaa  make  it  uioepUble,  uid  only 
■tody  lud  lolitode  cui  stutain.  Gampsred  with  that  of  two  eentoriM  ago, 
it  ia  to  b«  fewed  that  oar  lerrice  aow-a-daya  laoks  the  laorednui  of  quiet 
ihouf^t.  B«member,  while  the  trees  of  the  vineyard  may  flonriih,  iho 
tool  of  the  Tine-dreiBer  may  be  lean.  True,  the  serrant  of  tiie  broadest 
wtiTities  may  be  the  child  of  deyoutest  ipirit,  his  prayerg  ooaBOoratiitg 
hia  Hiriee,  and  hii  rery  lerTioe  neoeBBitatisg  his  prayerB.  Doabtleii, 
there  are  thonaaadB  of  Buch  in  the  work-field  to-day.  The  life  of  att«r 
publioily,  however,  of  complete  absorption  in  the  crowd,  ia  one  of  imminent 
peril ;  and  the  eolitftry,  who  is  too  devout  to  be  boay,  ia  far  rarer  than  th« 
■errant  who  ia  too  bnay  to  be  devout.'  How,  then,  are  these  perilB  to  be 
met  P  How  but  by  isolation  of  spirit  P  Iiet  band  and  foot,  and  ear  and 
voice,  be  joined  in  service,  but  let  the  heart  have  its  secret  tabemsole,  it« 
quiet  resting-place,  its  moontain  apart  i  for  aure  it  ia  Hiat  ^  great 
purposes  are  ripened,  all  great  characters  formed,  in  Bolitnde.  80  U  ever 
has  been,  and  will  ever  be. 

But  the  teaching  of  this  mountain  will  depend  greatly  upon  Uie  purposo 
for  which  our  Lord  sought  its  solitude.  Had  He  retired  only  to  recruit 
the  exluuuted  onergiee  of  mind  and  body ;  had  He  climbed  to  seek  th» 
water  of  the  mountain  lake  or  the  Bhadow  of  its  crags ;  had  He  goae 
through  any  superiority  to  sympathy  or  merely  through  weariness  of  work, 
it  had  taught  no  such  lesBons  sa  we  conoeive  it  does  teach.  For  simple 
lonelineBi  ia  an  unnatural  condition  for  the  heart:  it  ia  an  aggravatioa 
of  Buffering.  "Was  it  not  the  complaint  of  David,  "  My  lover  and  my 
friends  stand  aloof  from  my  stroke,  and  my  neighbonra  stand  afar  off; 
I  watch,  and  am  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the  housetop  P  "  Was  it  not  the 
humanity  of  Joius,  yearning  for  sympathy,  that  m^e  Him  return  thriee 
in  His  agony,  and  rebuke  His  Bleepmg  followers  for  their  want  of  wateh- 
fulneisF  There  must  have  been  some  deeper  motive  than  the  lore  of 
■olitnde.  Did  He  go  to  extract  the  Beerets  and  to  learn  the  lesions  of  Hii 
own  creation  P  It  was  not  for  this.  Did  He  go  to  recall  the  work  alr«ady 
done — to  anticipate  what  He  had  yet  to  do  P  For  more  than  this.  Or  did 
He  go  as  to  a  lofty  aolitude  away  ^m  labour  and  from  love — an  ioy  height 
where  Bympathios  could  not  reaohP  Not  certainly  for  this.  That  mountain 
was  the  platform  of  a  work  great  as  any  done  on  the  plain — of  a  sympatlty 
tender  as  say  shown  in  the  valley ;  and  althongh  we  may  imagine  Him 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  Himself  had  made,  He 
went  up  not  for  these  ends,  but  to  pray.  Turn  we  from  the  Master  to  His 
disciple.  This  duty,  often  forgotten,  if  not  despised,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
on  ourselves.  Need  it  be  said  that  solitude  is  sought  for  other  and  lest 
worthy  reasons  than  these  P  There  is  the  solitude  of  sentiment,  and  thwa 
is  the  solitude  of  selfiahnoss,  and  there  is  the  solitude  of  indolenoe,  and 
there  is  the  solitude  of  pride.  Betirement  from  the  world,  however,  can 
be  justified  only  by  intercourse  with  Oroi.  The  monk,  indeed,  seeks  th« 
wooded  chapelry  or  the  subterranean  cell ;  the  nun  retires  to  quiet  elmstei 
or  convent  garden ;  the  devotee  in  foreign  city  kneels  rapt  before  the 
flowers  and  tapers  of  some  gaudy  shrine.  Not  so  with  us.  We  nmst 
seek  the  solitude  for  intercourse  with  God.  We  must  send  away  the 
multitudes — the  vexing  care,  and  the  absorbing  aSection,  and  the  eartlilj 
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eonoeni ;  bat  whilii  sport  from  Qm  crowd  and  the  than  ire  aumot  be  wnj 
from  either  tfxa^iLj  or  aerrioe.    Xor  need  we  go  br  for  laeh  retuement 
It  neoda  Bothing  but  the  insulated  heart— notiiing  bat  the  sequeitered 
spirit.     Cellmr  and  garret,  the  bleak  moor  and  the  long  room,  where  loomi 
w«ftT«  and  women  work,  may  be  "  nurantaina  apart,"  whenoe 
"  Into  the  tar  horizon 
With  tearful  eyei  we  itr&in 
For  a  light  beyond  tha  gloomy  marges 
To  qnioken  out  hope  again." 

Tory  beaudiol  u  the  relation  between  the  diaciplee  and  their  Uatter 
on  the  nif^t  ooneeming  which  we  apeak.  While  the  SaTiour  waa  on 
the  monnt  of  interoeaaioo,  Hii  foUowen  were  in  peril  on  the  sea.  It 
seemed  aa  thongh  they  were  hopelessly  leparated  by  many  a  league 
of  water.  Bat  ;it  was  not  to.  Coald  we  follow  link  after  link  in  the 
ohain  that  noited  the  fnul  skiff  beaten  by  the  wares  and  the  prayer 
ofiered  derootly  on  the  moantain ;  ooold  we  traoe  the  golden  oord  that 
bonnd  together  that  interceding  One  on  the  land  and  those  imperilled  ones 
upon  the  sea,  the  explanation  wonld  be  complete.  Below  waa  apparent 
deeertion ;  abore  was  Dinne  remembranoe.  Abore  was  the  secret  in  the 
SaTtonr's  intercession ;  below,  the  rasnlt  in  the  disciples'  seeority  and 
poMO.  Every  gust  of  wind,  erery  stormy  ware,  waa  restrained  by  that 
prayer  on  the  hills ;  and  He  who  gives  the  winds  and  wares  charge 
eonoemisg  His  followers  was  bearing  them  onward  to  the  haren  where 
they  would  be.  And  so  it  is  itiU.  The  Saviour  is  now  on  tho  mountain  ; 
tile  disciples  are  yet  on  tlie  tea.  But  the  comfort  of  the  twelre  is  the 
refoge  of  miUiona  to-day.  Howerer  the  cordage  strain  or  the  timbers 
«raok,  the  humblest  belierer  can  look  towards  that  mountain  apart  where 
the  Great  Interoeisor  has  gone  up  to  pray,  and,  adopting  the  Psalmist's 
WOTds,  can  say,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  onto  the  hills,  from  whence 
eonwth  my  he^."  Bat  this  is  not  all.  Aa  the  erer-living  Intereeasor, 
Christ  ia  not  only  ft  resonroe  for  our  weakness,  but  a  pattern  for  our 
nutation.  "  Pnj  one  for  another."  A  lored  one  is  in  peril  P  Then  &om 
the  mountain  apart  commend  him  to  tlie  goardian  lore  of  Ctod.  A  fellow- 
disoiple  is  helpless  and  afraid?  Alone  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  ask 
that  Uie  fiunting  one  be  girded,  and  his  ship  bron^t  "safe  to  land." 
What  prayer  on  the  mountain  faaa  done  for  sofferers  in  the  valley  or  on  the 
sen,  no  hnman  diary  has  erer  recorded,  and  no  earthly  chromole  will  ever 
t«U. 

Communion,  however,  in  the  Ufe  of  Christ  was  eridently  and  everywhere 
a  preparation.  No  one  can  stndy  the  Saviour's  character  without  seeing 
that  He  waa  no  coward  dweller  on  the  mountun,  but  only  its  occasional 
Tiaitantj  and  that  in  His  after-toil  and  suffering,  in  the  miraolea  He 
wronght  and  the  parables  He  spoke,  we  have  the  istuea  of  that  brief  sojonn 
on  the  hill.  Significant  teaching,  this.  His  nights  might  be  spent  in 
devotion,  but  His  days  must  be  busy  with  duty.  First,  the  lof^  plateau 
ot  prayer,  and  then  the  lowly  platform  for  work.  In  what  a  tender 
bond  of  union  does  this  link  Christ  with  the  weakest  among  onrselves  1 
An  we  wrong  in  thinking,  that   oould  He  even  teach  more  powerfully 
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vben  He  came  from  out  ihftt  mounUiu-olumber  when  He  lutd  ipent 
the  niglit  iu  lolitudBp  Shall  ve  be  thought  irrererent  in  mying  Uiit 
He  wrought  the  miracle  bo  mightily  on  the  pl&ia  beoaoae  He  breathed 
the  pnyer  bo  devoutly  on  the  billP  So  we  leaeeii  His  majeaty  at  all 
by  believing  that  tiie  long  watohlngs  of  the  garden  held  the  lecret  of  the 
Divine  tranqnilli^  of  the  Cross  P  Or  are  we  other  than  loyal  to  Hia 
Dirine  manhood  when  ve  picture  Him  coming  down  from  tiie  moantain, 
ready  for  the  erown  of  eorrow,  longing  even  for  the  baptism  of  blood,  aye, 
strong  to  snfier  and  to  say,  and  to  do  and  to  be,  like  His  great  type  of  old, 
the  light  of  Divine  oommnnion  streaming  &om  His  brow  P 

View  it  in  that  way,  and  Olivet  is  no  dnmb  monument  in  ,the  life 
to  Christ.  That  secret  place  becomes  a  power  in  all  He  speaks  uid  in 
all  He  does ;  and  yon  trace  the  spring  of  the  outer  life  in  the  waiting 
at  the  mountain-altar,  and  learn  that  He  gathered  up  into  His  soul  strength 
for  the  future  when  He  broke  the  bread  and  drank  the  wine,  and  when  He 
went  up  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray,  and  as  the  eveoiiLg  came,  was  tlLere 
alone.  What  was  troe  of  Christ  will  be  true  of  us.  Nothing  in  our 
temporal  or  ipiritual  life  hut  needs  preparation:  and  where  so  fitly  as 
on  the  mount  of  communion  can  we  gun  strength  for  the  valley  of  toilP 
Af  "poets  learn  in  suffering  wh&l  they  teach  in  song,"  so  the  Christian 
gets  on  the  height  whither  he  climbs  to  praj  what  he  expends  on  the  plain 
of  duty  and  the  depth  of  sorrow.  In  trath,  duty  is  successfiil  only  through 
preparedness  and  prayer.  The  buoyant  river  and  the  sparkling  rill  that 
leap  on  through  boulders  towards  the  distant  sea,  have  their  souroe  and 
secret  miles  away  in  the  mountain-tarn,. surrounded  with  its  belt  of  fern 
or  lapped  over  and  deep-shadowed  by  the  crags.  So  the  secret  of  our 
strength,  of  our  usefulness,  and  self-forgetting  toil  for  God  or  msn,  lies  not 
in  the  valley  we  travel  through,  nor  the  plain  we  walk  on,  but  high  among 
the  hills — deep  in  the  boBom  of  that  "mountain  apart"  where  we  often 
go  to  pray.  Moses  in  the  oonrt  of  Egypt  and  Uie  desert  of  Midian, 
that  from  thenoe  he  might  go  as  the  leader  of  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ; 
Israel  in  the  great  wildorneas,  that  they  might  be  schooled  for  the  promised 
land ;  Elijah  in  the  mountain- closet,  that  he  might  be  bold  at  the  laorificial 
altar;  Paul  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia,  that  he  might  preach  more  mightily 
to  the  Qentiles;  Jesus  in  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness  and  the  retreats 
of  Olivet,  that  He  might  finish  the  work  His  Father  gave  Him  to  do ; 
all  are  types  of,  and  examples  to,  ourselves.  Only  thus  esn  we  resemble 
these.  Ever  let  ns  remember  that  we  can  give  in  the  valley  no  more  than 
we  gain  on  the  mount ;  and  ever,  therefore,  let  ns  climb  from  the  plain 
towards  its  secret  place,  so  that  when  the  night  has  worn  away  we  may 
come  down  from  the  monnt  with  the  light  yet  lingering  on  our  faces, 
to  work  the  works  of  Him  who  sent  ns,  and  who  gave  us  these  to  do,  till  at 
the  close  of  all,  when  this  mountain  and  these  plains  are  left  behind, 
we  come  amid  adoring  angels  and  perfected  men  "  to  Mount  Zion." 
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AxoHo  the  startling  reTeUtiotiB  of  the  recent  commercial  cri»ia  which  the 
panic  haa  laid  bare,  perhapi  the  most  permanently  important  and  alann- 
ing  IB  that  of  the  extent  to  whicli  some  of  our  great  railway  corapanies 
have  been  for  yenra  living  upon  their  capital.  To  anch  a  diiartroui  extent 
haa  this  riciona  lyatem  of  railway  managemsot  prerailed,  that  aome  of 
onr  leading  lines  are  for  the  time  utterly  banknipfr— property  to  the  extent 
of  not  far  from  £100,000,000  rterling  haa  become  wholly  anprodnctiTe, 
ind  ahareholden  by  myriada  find  themeelTea  ierioualy  crippled,  while 
not  a  few  widows  and  orphana,  for  the  time,  have  lost  tlieir  all.  The 
magnitnde  of  the  eril  ia  so  formidable  that  it  haa  for  aome  time  pact 
occupied  a  chief  place  in  the  public  attention,  and  we  have  relieved  our 
conaciencea  by  venting  onr  righteous  indignation  in  no  stinted  meaaore 
on  railway  directora,  and  generally  on  what  is  called  the  railway  world. 
Bnt  the  raOway  world  ia  in  England  a  tolerably  large  part  of  Uie  gtwit 
world.  Probably  there  ia  no  body  in  England  which  would  represent  so 
completely  aa  the  railway  ahareholders  the  great  masa  of  the  people- 
The  lines  are  owaed  and  managed  mainly  by  t^e  great  middle  claaa  which 
we  often  bear  ia  the  backbone  of  English  aociety.  The  railway  intereat 
ramifies  through  onr  whole  social  ayatem  like  the  nerve  aystem  tbrongh  the 
body,  and  it  wonid  probably  be  fonnd  difficult  to  get  together  any  pro- 
miscuous assembly  of  Englishmen  in  which  this  nulway  interest  would  not 
be  fully  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  n  body  lo  largely  represented,  we 
may  be  sure  that  any  prevalent  faults,  folliea,  or  evil  habita  will  not  be 
peculiar  to  itself.  Tlie  evil  apirit  will  not  poauas  the  railway  interest  alone. 
Such  gigantic  miacbiefa  become  poasiblebeoause  they  fall  in  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  timea.  No  one  atands  up  to  oppois  or  denooncc  them,  because, 
in  their  own  way,  all  are  doing  very  mooh  the  same  thing.  The  panic  comes, 
and  roin  threatens  :  then  all  the  world  is  virtuous,  and  atem  in  denuncia- 
tion. But  the  rnin  waa  quietly  preparing  during  long  yeara  in  which  the 
remedy  might  have  been  applied  if  people  had  cared  to  search  for  the 
diteaae ;  bnt  they  preferred  to  abut  their  eyea,  and  let  thinga  take  their 
course.  Dividenda  were  raised,  and  shares  were  kept  up  at  a  high  figure  by 
the  pemidons  system,  and  ao  long  ai  it  would  work  well  for  the  intereate  of 
the  moment,  the  intereata  of  the  future  were  quietly  kept  out  of  eight. 
Happily,  there  attvaya  ia  a  point  at  which  this  living  for  the  moment  breaks 
down ;  even  the  moment'a  interests  are  imperilled,  and  men  are  made  to  see 
by  eharp  suffering  that  if  they  would  care  wisely  for  the  moment,  they  must 
use  ferethooght  and  self-denial,  and  take  the  interests  of  a  large  future  into 
the  account.  Bnt  till  that  point  is  reached,  things  go  merrily  enough,  and 
the  prophet  of  evil  times  meets  with  the  orthodox  fate  of  propheta,  and  ia 
fed  upon  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction,  until  the  catastrophe 
proves  that  his  burden  was  the  tmth. 

This  living  npon  capital,  whieh  has  brought  the  railway  interest  to  the 
verge  of  rnin,  is  the  special  vice  and  mischief  of  onr  timea.     It  mna  tlirough 
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all  our  public,  and  mocli  of  oai  piiraite  life.  On  a  grand  scale,  it  hai  been 
the  history  of  Europe  lince  the  egtabliBhnieiit  of  the  second  Napoleonio 
empire,  and  the  ineritable  oatoatrophe  already  looms  in  sight.  Tbe  railirsy 
world  has  taken  warning,  and  is  rigoTonBly  mending  iti  n-ayi.  For  yean 
put,  expenses  hare  been  charged  to  capital  whioli,  according  to  all  somid 
eoonomio  principle*,  should  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  By  this  means,  the  capital — ib&t  is,  tbe  amount  on  whioh  interest  has 
to  be  paid— hsj  been  mounting  nj)  steadily  year  by  year.  Tbe  dividends  of 
eaob  year,  and  the  price  of  tbe  stock,  baire  been  maintained  at  a  high  flgnra 
by  tiie  prooeis,  bat  liabilities  hare  been  inooned  which  involved  the  cer- 
tainty of  redooed  dlvidenda  for  all  time  to  oome.  This  is  entirely  apart  ^m 
the  qoevtion  of  expenditure  on  new  works  which  might  fairly  be  ezpeotej 
to  be  piodnotiTe — either  bringing  in  new  revenue)  or  rendering  it  an  easier 
B&d  cheaper  matter  to  earn  the  old.  There  hat  been  a  systematio  and 
deliberate  taorifiee  of  a  long  future  to  tia  intereet  of  the  hour;  and  tor  the 
sake  of  anatohing  a  moment's  advantage,  oui  most  important  national 
jm^pvttf  baa  been  damaged  for  all  time.  The  most  eameBt  efforts  are  being 
made  on  all  bands  to  remedy  the  well-nigh  fatal  mischief,  and  to  place  the 
flnanoial  position  of  our  railways  on  a  sound  baaia  once  more.  The  most 
extensive  aaerifiees  are  now  oheerfally  submitted  to.  Bailway  diieotora 
assure  tlieir  ahardiolden  that  every  item  is  strictly  charged  to  revenue 
which  oan  be  held  by  the  severest  censor  to  be  so  chargeable;  and  the 
danger  appears  now  that  they  may  be  led  a  little  too  tat,  and  may  charge  to 
the  present  some  burdens  which  the  future  may  fairly  be  called  to  sustiun- 
Bnt  at  any  rate,  at  present  die  error  is  on  the  safe  side.  The  danger  was 
{vessing,  and  admitted  of  no  trifling  or  prooraatination,  and  Englishmen, 
with  tluit  sturdy  tborongbness  which  characterizes  tbem  when  they  are 
ftMy  arooBod,  have  set  to  work  to  reform  this  department  of  their  national 
affiurs. 

Hap]7  would  it  be  if  Europe  would  follow  suit.  The  system  whioh  the 
French  empire  has  inaugurated,  and  whieh  all  the  European  nations  have 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  follow,  is  ruinous  in  the  same  degree  and  for 
the  same  reasons  as  the  system  which  has  ruled  in  our  railway  world.  It  is 
the  deliberate  sacriflee  of  the  future  to  the  present;  the  purchase  of  to-day'i 
luxury,  splendour,  and  power  by  the  mortgage  of  the  national  wealth  and 
industry,  whereby  the  future  must  be  heavily' burdened  that  the  present 
generation  may  take  ile  fiU  of  vulgar  magnifioenoe  and  splendour,  and  may 
muster  armies  on  its  parade-ground  far  larger  than  any  whioh  have  been 
arrayed  for  battle  in  tbe  stormiest  and  moat  critical  eras  of  history. 

It  is  not  too  muoh  to  say  that  the  policy  of  tho  empire,  which  for  mai^ 
years  has  given  a  strong  impulse  to  European  society,  has  been  simply  ona 
of  living  upon  capital.  It  was  a  prime  necessity  that  tiie  empire  sboold 
appear  to  be  a  splendid  success  i  and  so  at  any  cost  the  splendour  has  been 
realized ;  the  success  wilt  be  better  estimated  when  a  few  years  have  slipped 
by.  The  gigantic  credit  companies  whioh  were  established  under  Imperial 
patronage,  and  which  promised  such  marvellous  development  to  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  Franoe,  and,  indeed,  of  Europe  generally,  were  organized 
really  on  this  principle  :  brilliant  suceesa  for  the  moment,  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  to  the  future.    We  believe  that  much  of  the  unhealthy  aetivity 
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of  our  own  oommarae,  which  has  landed  us  In  &  tliitutrouB  pinie,  mtij  h6 
tnced  to  this  fouDtaia-be&d.  The  modern  gjgtem  of  "  flnancinp;,"  whioh 
hu  well-nigh  proTed  onr  rub,  wai  inaugurated  on  a  f^and  scale  by  tho 
French  locietiei  of  whioh  wo  ipealc.  They  flwt  maatered  the  art  of  ginng 
a  fictitiona  value  to  the  aharei  of  cotnpaniei  for  all  aorta  of  pnrpoiei  by  their 
powerful  patronage ;  and  they  led  the  way  in  that  habit  of  dealing  on  an 
enormoui  loale  in  theie  fictitious  valaei,  which  bai  direrted  eommeroia] 
entei^iae  from  its  legitimate  channel*,  and  created  a  mania  for  ipecnlatfon 
which  has  disgraced  at  well  aa  damaged  our  oommeroial  oharaoter— ag  wa 
ihowed  in  oor  lait  number— in  the  judgment  of  tome  of  the  first  meroantila 
■Uthorltiei  in  this  country  or  in  the  world.  The  recent  disaatrouB  oollapu 
of  theie  companiei,  which  wise  men  foretold  from  the  firat,  is  one  of  th« 
miun  eaosei  of  that  ntt«r  stagnation  of  capital  and  industry  which  is  filling 
France  with  discontent,  and  the  Emperor's  Government  with  no  little  alanili 
Buiineis  and  enterprise  of  all  sorts  had  been  stimulated  to  an  nnnatonl 
activity  by  purely  flotitiona  proceiies  i  an  appearance  of  sound  prosperity 
was  manufactured,  and  palmed  upon  the  world.  The  neighbouring  canntrieS) 
as  was  inevitable,  caught  the  infection.  Credit  companiei  of  all  lorta  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  money  to  any  extent  was  forthcoming  under  theii 
auipicea,  for  any  sort  of  idle  scheme.  Kine  out  of  ten  of  the  partiea  con- 
cerned cared  nothing  for  the  scheme,  bnt  only  for  the  chance  of  making 
profit  on  the  aharea  when  they  were  "fioated;"  and  so  the  business  went 
merrily  on,  till  money  was  needed  for  the  honest  work  of  the  enterprtiei 
and  then  the  baseleM  atruotures  tumbled  in  pieces,  and  well-nigh  buried 
the  sound  Dommerce  of  the  country  under  wrecks.  This  morbid,  fereriah 
activity  in  one  department  of  commerce  could  not  fail  to  infect  the  whole. 
The  whole  world,  three  years  ago,  was  living  on  its  capital  to  a  desperate 
extent.  Slraining  ereiy  instrument  of  production,  glutting  every  market 
with  gooda,  floating  bubble  aohemes  with  the  most  shameless  mendacity, 
and  reaping  the  g(^den  harvest  of  the  years  of  plenty  with  inad  indifiTer- 
ence  to  the  years  of  famine  which  must  aoooeed. 

The  money  won  thus  easily  haa  been  spent  grossly  t  the  luxury  of  Parii 
dnrtng  these  last  years  haa  reminded  thoughtful  and  high-minded  French- 
men of  the  gross  and  extravagant  luxury  of  Imperial  Some.  Three  thousand 
milliona  of  francs,  or  £120,000,000,  is  the  price  which  the  French  people 
have  paid  for  the  moral  debaaement  and  eonunaroialembai'rassment  in  which 
the  Imperial  system  has  landed  them.  T^iat  is  about  the  amount  of  the 
loans  which  have  been  contracted  from  1864  until  now.  This  burden  of 
taxation,  at  any  rate,  the  empire  will  hand  orer  to  the  future,  with  a  moral 
wastefulnessandwantonness  which  are  far  more  disastrous  in  their  influence 
on  society  than  any  merely  material  loai.  The  new  Army  Bill  completes  the 
picture.  A  very  able  and  high-minded  French  prince,  the  Prince  de  Join* 
TiUe,  haa  published  his  deLberate  opinion,  that  in  the  enormous  demand 
which  the  Government  proposes  to  make  on  the  population,  that  it  may  hare 
a  million  and  a  quarter  trained  soldiers  at  its  disposal,  France  is  living  upon 
ita  capital  of  men.  The  prince  declares  that  no  population  can  bear  such  a 
drain  unimpaired.  The  yearly  demand  must  ezhauet  the  nation,  diminish 
ita  rate  of  inoreaae,  and  impair  fatally  ita  industrial  power ;  and  this  is  the 
pioet  formidable  item  of  the  account-.    Money  may  be  replaced,  industiy 
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maj  be  rerired,  moral  hkbits  may  Tecover  their  tooe  i  but  «  population 
vboie  Tital  itrengtb  is  ezhaTuted  has  notbinf;  to  look  to  in  the  Aitiire  but 
decay.  Statesmen  seem  to  be  at  last  awakening  to  tbe  trath  tbat  the  present 
military  ajsteu — the  armed  peace  wbich  every  nation  in  £arope  contribntea 
to  maintain — ii  exbansting  the  very  vital  stamina  of  society.  The  warning 
Toioe  of  tbe  French  prince  wu  earnestly  re-echoed  by  Lord  Stanley  tho 
other  day,  when  be  said  that  tbe  present  system  mutt  be  coming  to  an  end 
since  no  nation  could  endure  tbe  bnrden  of  conscription  and  taxation  mucli 
longer.  £urope  is  jast  consuming;  its  own  vitals,  and  unless  some  speedy 
way  of  return  be  found  to  moderate  armaments,  economic  government, 
honest  trading,  and  purer  life,  Eorope  will  be  found  lying  as  paralysed 
and  helpless  before  tbe  flood  of  Sclatonio  conquest  with  which  the  alarm- 
iets  threaten  us,  as  Home  once  lay  before  the  soonrge  of  Attila  and  bia 

Tbe  meastire  in  which  we  have  shared  in  the  demoralieation,  and  run  tlie 
eamo  rcelcleaa  conrie,  deprivee  us  of  the  right  to  be  censors,  and  compels  n< 
to  take  home  to  our  own  consciences  every  warning  and  reproving  word. 
Onr  railroads  have  but  followed  the  drift  of  the  popular  current.  "  Finan- 
cing "  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  inflation  which  led  to  the  panic ;  and 
the  enormous  fortunes  which  have  been  won  almost  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen, 
to  be  lost  as  easily,  have  turned  the  heads  of  our  young  men,  and  made  the 
steady,  earnest,  plodding  industry  by  which  their  fathers  made  their 
basineai  honourable  and  profitable,  seem  "but  slow  end  wearisome  work. 
But  there  is  no  royal  road  to  a  real  and  noble  succeu.  We  have  been 
trying  to  cut  one,  as  men  have  tried  in  all  agen,  but  we  have  been  beaten 
back  with  loss  and  shaoie,  and  have  to  begin  afresh.  Confidence  seems  to 
return  bat  slowly  to  the  commercial  world.  Tho  banks  are  full  of  bullion 
which  no  one  ventures  to  employ.  Enterprise  of  all  kinds  is  at  a  discount, 
and  men  move  slowly  and  warily  as  if  they  were  recovering  from  a  great 
blow.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  move  more  bIowIj,  to  work  hard 
and  honestly  for  moderate  gains.  It  would  be  no  blessing  to  us  as  a  people 
if  the  prosperity  of  three  years  ago  were  to  be  suddenly  restored.  It  may 
come,  but  only  after  much  toil  and  patience,  and  then  it  will  be  real  and 
lasting.  A  rapid  revival  of  trade  would  but  loose  tbe  demon  of  speculation 
which  for  a  time  is  bound,  We  have  no  hope  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
the  panics.  The  genius  of  commerce  has  not  become  perfect  in  wisdom  even 
by  Uiis  sharp  lesson.  The  evils  which  have  wrought  such  ruin  will  soon  bo 
at  work  agun,  but  we  have  a  right  to  hope  that  they  will  work  in  future 
with  narrower  range,  with  feebler  power,  under  sterner  condemnation,  and 
with  leas  disastrous  results. 


BT  BBV.  J.  S.  BBIGHT. 

It  is  well  known  to  readers  of  old  English  poetrj  that  the  word  "  weed " 
is  frequently  used  for  dress  of  various  deeeriptions — the  only  solitaij 
trace  of  this  ancient  use  survives  in  "Widow's  Weeds."  Whether  tnm 
the  subtle  influence  of  alliteration,  or  from  the  poetic  element  which 
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tnggett*  deioUtion  uul  moomiDg,  it  atill  keepi  its  plMj  in  oar  conTeraa* 
tioD.  Thit  ancient  vae  of  tha  vord  reosU*  the  Uivine  tMeidng  of  oar 
Ssd«emer,  who  looked  upon  the  foUftge  and  bloom  of  the  pUnt  m  iti 
ebthing.  When  he  pointed  to  the  liliet.  He  uid  that  "  Solomon  in  all  hU 
gloTj  waa  ntrt  arrayed  like  one  of  these ;"  and  adds,  "  Wherefore,  if  Ood  so 
eMit  the  graai  of  the  Beld  vhioh  to-day  ii,  and  to-morrow  ii  caat  into  the 
oven,  shall  He  not  mnch  more  elotkj  700,  0  je  of  little  faith  f  " 

The  general  idea  of  weeds  is  reflected  in  our  diotionariei.  Johnson 
deieribes  a  weed  as  a  "  herb,  noxious  or  nteleu  ;"  Webster, "  a  plant,  useless 
or  troablesome ;"  Gotgrave,  "a wild  and  hnrtftil  plant."  One  might  lay,  in 
addition,  that  eidier  it  ie  a  plant  in  the  wrong  place,  or  one  of  which  we 
know  not  the  uses.  Weeds  often  oorer  waste  places  with  a  garment  of 
beanty ;  and  it  maj  happen  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  may  applj  to  our 
use  and  comfort  many  plants  which  are  now  oonsidered  vexatioas  and 
troublesome.  If  the;  should  not,  thej  maj,  by  the  striking  analogies  which 
thej  present  to  the  tribes  of  insects  and  four-footed  beasts,  in  which  we  find 
flies,  gnats,  and  scorptons,  wolrea  and  foxes,  humble  us  by  teaching  na  our 
ignonnoe  of  the  ways  of  Qod,  and  by  "  weak  things,  and  things  which  are 
despised,"  restrain  the  pride  of  the  homan  heart. 

There  ore  some  aspects  in  which  weeds  may  be  considered,  apart  from 
their  Tcxatious  intrusion  upon  the  garden  and  corn-field.  They  are  certainly 
the  prodnots  of  Divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  are  as  really  the  work  of  Hii 
hands  as  the  oak  of  the  forest,  or  the  oedar  of  the  hills.  Many  hare  special 
beauty  of  structure  in  rariety  of  leaf,  modest  tkongh  delicate  bloom,  as  we 
see  in  the  golden  tuft  of  the  gronndsel,  the  soft  blush  of  the  bindweed,  and 
the  tender  bine  of  the  reronica ;  but  which,  in  these  days  of  "  voluptuous 
garden  roses  "  and  splendid  flowers,  are  most  likely  to  be  nnnotioed  and 
despised.  Weeds  take  their  part  in  the  vast  work  of  purifying  the  ur,  and 
the  smslleit  yields  its  mite  to  Ihe  treasory  of  the  atmosphere)  from  which 
we  draw  the  breath  of  life.  They  serve  to  shoir  the  original  flora  of 
oountries  before  colonization  and  commerce  altered  the  face  of  remote . 
regions  by  the  introdnotion  and  growth  of  new  planta.  "  Some  years  ago," 
says  Marsh,  in  his  "  Man  and  Nature,"  "  I  made  a  collection  of  weeds  in  the 
wheat-fields  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  another  in  the  gardens  of  the  Boaphoms ; 
nearly  all  the  plants  were  identical  with  those  which  grow  in  the  aame  oon- 
ditions  in  New  England.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  in  America  the 
scarlet  wild  poppy,  so  common  in  European  grain-fields.  I  have  heard,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  lately  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  I  am  not  aorry  for  it.  With 
our  abundant  harreatg  of  wheat,  we  oan  well  afford  to  pay,  now  and  then,  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  the  oheerfol  radiance  of  this  brilliant  flower."  Weeds 
suggest,  agaio,  the  vast  and  incredible  waste  of  vegetable  life,  since  their 
seeds  find  no  place  where  they  can  all  grow,  and  are  trodden  under 
foot,  and  omshed,  or  swept  away  by  rivers  to  perish  in  the  sea.  Bishop 
Butler  remorka  upon  this  fact,  and  otMerves  that  no  one,  unleas  he  deny 
the  final  oaosea,  can  doubt  thsy  were  designed  to  grow,  and  answer  some 
good  purpose ;  and  then  continnea :  "  Bnt  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though 
it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  that  the  appearance  of  snch  an  amaxing 
HOffe  ia  nature  with  respect  to  these  seeds  and  bodies,  by  foreign  causes, 
is  to  w  as  nnaoooontable  sa,  what  is  mnch  more  terrible,  the  present  and 
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future  mi»  of  ao  m«iiy  moral  igenU  by  thenuelTea,  ».«.,  by  vice."  Weedi 
bave  many  bad  tfaingi  laid  of  them  vhiobmnatbeaicribedtothfl  impfttienM 
uid  Texation  vbiob  tbeie  tronblen  of  tlie  loil  arette.  Tbe  proT«rb  a^a, 
"  HI  we»ds  gram  apaee  ["  and  jct  thia  can  bardly  be  quite  troe,  beeaoae 
nuDy  of  tlie  nseful  growiba  of  the  garden  advanoe  h  faat,  and  even  oatatrip 
tbem  in  rapid  inoreaae. 

Bat  the  miaebieroiu  effeota  of  weedi  npon  gardeni  and  eom-fielda  are  rtrj 
nnmeroiu  and  important.  Even  alloiriiig  for  tlie  eiii{4oymcnt  of  tJie  pocff, 
tt  miut  be  oonfeaaed  that  they  make  onr  battle  with  difBenltie*  Twy  ardaoofi 
and  enhance  the  eost  of  oar  daily  comforta.  They  moat  be  remored ;  and 
any  relaxation  of  indnatry  ia  sore  to  be  fiimiihed  by  an  alaioat  tmlimited 
increue  of  trooble.  Many  weeds  hare  viTaoioni  roota  ;  odien  diffme  their 
aeeds  by  means  of  fine  feathery  appendages,  and  others  prodaoe  them  ia 
nch  vast  noiubert  aa  to  riral  the  profoaion  of  inaeot  life.  Job  conld  think 
of  no  greater  pltgne  than  an  orergrowth  of  theae  plants,  when  he  said, "  Lat 
thiatlesgroirinBt«adofwheat,andeockle  (Wredt.  Cmden) instead ofbarley." 
^e  culture  of  the  garden  and  the  field  most,  like  oinliaation  and  ajaritoal 
Ufis,  be  carried  on  hj  perpetnal  confliet  with  •nrronndiDg  evils.  The  state 
of  both  proclaims  ibe  obaraoter  of  the  cnltirator,  and  thongh  ve  shoald 
scarcely  like  to  see  onr  wheat-fields  without  a  few  rose-eampions,  Une- 
bottJes,  and  flaming  poppies,  whieh  look  so  well  with  the  goldMi  back-gronnd 
of  Um  com,  yet  the  preralence  eren  of  sneh  jrianta  rereala  n^lect  and 
rotaile  loss.  It  is  B<»newhat  painful  to  look  orer  some  tracks  in  Irdand,  and 
see  the  reeulta  of  the  perfection  of  carelessness.  Solomon  says.  "  I  went  by 
tbe  field  of  the  slothfnl,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  nnderstand- 
ing,  and,  lo  I  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered 
the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  waa  broken  down."  While  the 
man  was  sleeping,  nature  waa  hard  at  work ;  and  all  thcr  fitrces  of  tbe  soil, 
the  brightness  of  tjie  inn,  the  refteahment  of  dew  and  rain,  whieh  might 
have  nourished  the  vine,  citron,  fig,  gourd,  and  pomegranate,  were  seised 
upon  by  the  thorn  and  nettle.  Many  a  pasger-by  nttered  some  sharp-edg«d 
word  of  reproach,  but  did  not  wait  to  explore  and  ascertain  the  subtle  eaoae 
of  all  this  diaorder.  Solomon  itndied  the  fact,  and  found  that  it  waa  not 
produced  by  atorm  and  tempest,  orerrnnning  floods,  blasting  and  mildew, 
rathlesfl  war  and  wild  havoc,  but  by  those  small  and,  aa  it  seemed,  venial 
delays  which  did  all  the  nuschief  more  violent  agencies  might  have  efi^ected. 
Tbe  wise  king  continoei :  "  Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked 
upon  it,  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  alnmber,  a 
little  folding  of  the  bands  to  sleep.  So  Hball  thy  poverty  oome  aa  one  tbat 
travelleth :  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." — FroverlfS  xxiv.  30 — 34. 

This  subject  supplies  a  few  Bugj;eationB,  equally  applicable  to  tbe  garden 
and  field,  and  to  the  culture  of  the  human  heart. 

1,  Weedt  muit  be  dettroged  to  give  rpaet  and  nouritlmeiU  to  valntihle 
groKlkt. — Myriads  of  seeds  lie  in  the  s(h1,  and  await  the  breath  of  spring, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  sun  to  quicken  into  life,  and  will  invade  and  occupy 
tbe  space  prepared  for  those  plants  which  minister  to  human  life  and  eom- 
fbrt.  Many  weeds  hold  their  place  during  the  whole  winter  ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  golden  tufts  of  the  groundsel  weighed  down  by  snow,  and  only 
drooping  in  tbe  hardest  frostf.    Theae  hardy  children  of  I^'ature  seem  to 
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def J  all  the  peraeoation  of  tha  ireathei,  ftnd,  like  most  Mlf-ioirn  thinKi,  to 
floariali  in  ipito  of  neRlect.  They  mnat  be  remored,  or  the  choice  crops  of 
the  garden  and  the  field  will  lead  a  life  of  struggle  ;  the  thorns  will  choke 
the  wheat,  and  the  fruit  will  not  oome  to  perreotion.  It  is  so  true  that  proof 
ia  needless,  that  subtle  errors,  pernicious  duubta,  habitual  delays  to  decide 
for  Christ,  with  oil  the  poisonous  plants  of  envy  and  nncharitableness,  must 
bo  resolutely  remored.  "  Every  plant  which  my  Heavenly  Father  hath  not 
planted  ah^  be  rooted  up." — Matthew  xv.  13.  To  spare  any  of  them  is 
to  prepare  for  future  heart-breaking  toil  when  the  soul  shall  be  awakened 
to  it*  criminal  neglects,  and  when  holiness,  even  with  the  aids  of  grace, 
will  be  most  ardiions  j  or  it  ia  to  realize  that  dread  prospect  which  Paul 
foretells  when  he  observes;  "For  the  earth  which  drinketh  In  the  rain 
tliat  cotneth  oft  apaa  it,  and  hringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  tLem  by  whom 
it  is  dressed,  receircth  blesaing  from  Grod;  but  that  which  besreth  thorns 
and  briars  is  rejected,  and  ia  nigh  unto  cursing;  whose  end  ia  to  bo 
burned." — Hebrews  »i.  7,  8. 

2.  Wetdsmmt  be  plucked  vj>,lo  teeurv  order  and  m^ulneu. — Tb^  education 
of  men  goes  on  in  many  ways,  and  the  preBence  of  order  in  the  garden 
and  the  field  influencea  the  mind  in  other  directions.  The  sluggard's 
garden  representa  the  sloggard'a  eoul,  and  neglect  in  the  one  reveals 
iwgleet  in  the  other.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  various  parts  of  life 
influence  each  other,  and  children  are  oflen  taught  valuable  lessons  of 
order  by  the  cultivation  of  a  tiny  plot  assigned  to  their  core  and  industry. 
It  is,  Iiowever,  chiefiy  neoesaary  to  aim  at  usefulness.  Something  will  grow 
in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  soil.  The  yonng  receptive  soul  will  catch 
■ad  reproduoe  looks,  words,  and  thoughts,  and  there  will  be  a  gron'th 
which  will  give  a  special  character  to  the  heart  and  life.  Some  chance 
•eed  may  fall  into  the  loil,  and  may  propagate  its  nUBchief  beyond 
our  power  of  thonght  or  pen  to  trace  its  effects.  The  chief  thing  is  to 
oberish  the  sense  that  the  soul  was  not  designed  to  be  a  wilderness,  trodden 
by  wild  beasts,  wandered  over  by  savages,  and  left  to  become  a  cheerless 
SMse  of  thorns  and  briars ;  but  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  hallowed  spot,  where, 
as  in  a  garden,  God  might  walk,  audrejoice  to  see  the  plants  of  His  own  right 
band  planting  in  aU  their  beauty  and  fruitfulness.  To  secure  this  blessed 
end,  the  overspreading  weeds  of  nature's  growth  must  be  resolutely  cast  out, 
which  will  avert  that  evil,  and  secure  that  good  which  Tennyson  descrihea 
in  bis  "  Two  Voices  " — 

"  At  least  not  rotting  like  a  weed. 
But  having  sown  some  generous  seed, 
Fmitfnl  of  inrther  thonght  and  deed." 

3,  Weedi  are  heat  prevented  by  filling  the  aoil  with  utefltt  j««rti«.— Plants 
require  light  to  quicken  their  activity,  colour  their  blossoms,  and  ri]>en 
their  seed.  "Wbere  the  ground  ia  well  filled  with  useful  crops,  weeds  must 
lead  a  poor,  starved,  and  languid  life.  Every  leaf  which  shades  them  checks 
their  progress;  and  hero  the  skill  of  man  is  seen  in  setting  the  agencies  of  the 
useful  to  check  the  spread  aud  growth  of  useless  plants.  The  analogy  instantly 
suggests  itself,  that  in  the  method  of  training  souls  for  tLis  life  and  the  life 
to  come,  the  early  scattering  of  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  both  right  and 
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necesaarf.  It  pre-oconpiea  the  soil  of  tlie  heart  and  memory  with  thoi^ 
traths  which  maj,  bj  the  cherishing  influence  of  Divine  love,  produce  a 
htureit  of  moral  worth  and  beauty.  It  gives  a  Riogular  impregaivenesa  to 
the  word  "  seminary,"  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  eif^ifiea  "a 
seed  plot,  a  nurBery  ground."  It  haa  been  the  object  of  all  ipiritaally- 
minded  teachers  to  fill  the  yoong  soul  with  heavenly  truths.  Whether 
they  have  laboured  in  public  sohooU,  like  Arnold, — in  boarding-schools,  or 
in  Sunday-Bcbools — this  one  great  purpose  haa  been  nobly  cberlabod,  and 
often  happily  realized.  The  amount  of  evil  prevented  and  good  conferred 
can  only  bo  known  by  the  gracions  Husbandman  who  supplies  the  seed — 
the  strength  and  hope  of  the  labourer,  and  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  ancceas 
in  eternally  due.  Paul  bints  at  the  value  of  this  process,  by  reminding 
Timothy  of  his  early  privileges,  when  Lois  and  Eunice  teuglit  him  the  Bub> 
lime  truths  of  the  ancient  faith  Idolatry  could  find  no  room  to  strike  its 
roots  in  his  aoal ;  and  his  heart  being  prepared  by  grace  to  receive  the  good 
seed,  brought  forth  fruit  to  perfection. 

4.  Wisedi  remind  us  of  the  preteni  mized  eondilion  andfijtal  leparation  of 
mankind.  Millais  represents  that  parible  of  onr  Saviour  which  describes 
the  enemy  as  sowing  tares  or  weeds  among  the  com.  The  evil-worker  is 
Bowing  the  seed  broad-caat  over  the  fields  a  malicious  satisfaction  gleams 
in  his  eye ;  the  lurid  sulphur- coloured  clond  behind  his  head,  and  the  loath- 
some reptile  at  his  foot,  suggest  the  origin  and  aim  of  bis  wicked  activitj. 
The  crime  of  sowing  troublesome  seeds  in  a  neighbour's  plotwas  frequent  in 
the  East,  and  Dean  Alfotd  states,  in  a  note  upon  the  parable,  that  upon  a 
farm  which  he  owns  in  Lincolnshire,  a  man  was  tried  and  punished  for  this 
very  offence.  The  servants  of  the  householder  guess  the  mischief  &om  the 
abundance  and  excess  of  plants  in  the  field  ;  and  from  ^e  resemblance 
of  tares  to  the  wheat  (for  both  belong  to  the  family  of  grasses)  they  would 
be  unable  to  distinguish  them,  and  might  pluok  up  wheat  instead  of  tares. 
Both  were  to  grow  on,  for  by  their  fruits  they  were  to  be  known. 

Tares  may  indicate  those  who  have  "  the  form  of  godliness,  but  deny  the 
power,"  "  have  a  name  to  live,  and  are  dead ;"  but  the  mixed  condition  of 
our  present  life,  and  the  mutual  inSuenoe  of  the  righteous  and  the  wiclied, 
is  undoubted  and  powerful.  The  inllnence  and  example  of  the  ungodly 
may  mar  the  beauty  of  character,  enfeeble  the  strength,  and  chill  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  devout ;  and  it  is  quit«  certain  that  the  wicked  are  often 
strongly  influenced  by  the  presenoe  of  G^'s  people,  and  they  feel  that  the 
living  solid  piety  of  the  Cbnroh  rebukes  their  worldlinessi  and  often,  as  by 
an  invisible  hand,  holds  them  back  from  excesses  in  guilty  pleasure.  The 
separation  will  oome  : — the  piety  of  the  one  shall  be  set  free  from  tba  subtle 
inSuence  and  bad  neighbourhood  of  the  other,  and  the  righteous  shall 
"shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  "The  wheat  shall 
be  gathered  into  the  eternal  garner,  and  the  tarea  shall  he  gathered  in 
bundles  and  burned."  "  For  behold  the  day  cometh,  that  shall  bum  as  an 
oveui  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble: 
and  the  day  that  eometh  shall  bum  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor  branch.  Eut  unto  you  that  fear  my 
name  shall  the  Sun  of  Bighteoosness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings." — 
Mai.  iv.  1,  2. 
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BT  BXT.  JOHK  HAti^irr. 

Thx  euatence  of  a  religionf  Boeiety  for  the  ipMO  of  two  eentorie*  and  > 
qaj»rt«r,  daring  wUoh  it  liu  been  bj  no  mesiu  iaconiidenble,  either  in 
number  or  position,  enjoying  n  sncoeuion  of  able  and  diioreet  men  to 
trauikot  iti  ■ecQlBr  afiuTs,  as  well  as  educated  and  piou*  minitten  to 
eondaot  ita  worabip,  taaj  well  excite  an  expeotatioa  that  among  ite  teoorda 
mncb  will  be  found  to  inteieit  the  readers  of  these  pages.  Its  modem 
history  may  not  be  of  an  inriting  nature,  although  Ihat  will  not  be  despised 
by  the  ecclesiaatioal  descendants  of  its  founders;  but  the  events  connected 
with  its  origin  and  early  growth,  in  day*  when  our  godly  and  oonscientioiu 
forefathera  worshipped,  at  the  hazard  of  liberty  and  eren  life,  biding  them- 
•elTea  in  obscure  rooms,  and  frequently  flying  from  the  perseentiug  rage  of 
their  cruel  enemiea,  will  be  read  with  ■  relish  akin  to  that  by  which  the 
moat  exciting  romance  it  devoured  by  a  certain  class  of  the  community. 
The  first  entry  in  its  records,  still  preserved,  is  a«  follows : — 

"The  urging  of  Popish  ceremonies  and  divera  innovated  injonotions  in 
the  worehip  and  service  of  God ;  the  suspending  and  silencing  of  divers 
godly  ministoTB  ;  end  the  persecuting  of  godly  men  and  women  by  Bishop 
'Wren  and  his  instruments,  a.d.  163S-6,  in  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  and  other 
placea,  caosed  divert  of  the  godly  people  to  pass  over  into  Holland,  to  enjoy 
fireedom  from  superstitious  human  inventions  in  God's  worship." 

Of  these  "  divert  godly  men,"  William  Bridge  was  one,  a  man  destined 
to  act  a  conspieuous  part  in  the  future  history  of  his  time.  He  was  fellow 
of  Enunanuel  College,  Cambridge,  minister  of  St.  George's  Church,  Tom- 
bland,  and  lecturer  to  the  City  Corporation.  "  To  him,"  aays  the  Rev.  A. 
Beed,  B.A..,  a  late  esteemed  pastor  of  this  church,  "  on  a  certain  day,  came 
the  Bishop's  order  to  read  the  '  Book  of  Sports,'  on  the  next  Sabbath,  in  hit 
church.  He  sat  in  dejection,  with  the  odiont  volume  before  him,  abhorring 
the  profaneness  of  its  contents,  and  its  daring  oontntdiotion  of  Scripture. 
Should  he  lead  his  beloved  flock  to  break  the  Sabbath  F  Should  he  tolerate 
the  defllement  of  that  holy  day  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  grave,  end 
God  rested  from  iaboDr  to  bless  and  hallow  it  P  Yet,  if  he  refused,  he  mutt 
resign  his  office,  lose  bit  mea  ^ .  '  f  tubsiitenoe,  and  subject  himself  to 
captivity,  perhaps  to  death.  Oh,  i.  ■  ^nel  the  temptation,  how  fearful  the 
sin  I  He  had,  however,  already  calculated  the  issue ;  nor  was  his  resolution 
tardy.  To  the  solemn  qaestion,  '  Shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin 
against  God  P '  hit  heart  replied, '  Never,  never,  by  the  grace  of  God ! '  He 
took  counsel  of  hit  brethren,  and  several  of  them  together  refuted  com- 
pliance, fled  to  Yarmouth,  and  thence  pasted  over  into  Holland." 

In  Archbishop  Land's  account  of  hit  province  to  the  king  for  1636,  he 
says,  "  In  Norwich,  Mr.  Bridge,  rather  than  he  would  conform,  hath  left 
hit  lecture  and  two  cures,  and  is  gone  into  Holland."  On  the  margin  of 
this  passage,  Charles  I.  wrote,  "  Let  him  go ;  we  are  well  rid  of  him."  The 
record  then  continues  as  follows  i — "  After  they  came  into  Holland,  divers 
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joined  tlumBelves  to  the  Clinreli  in  Kotterdam,  and  abode  memben  of  that 
Church  five  or  six  jean,  amoog  vhoni  was  Mr.  William  Bridge.  Bat  after 
the  glad  tidings  of  a  hopeful  Parliament,  called  and  conToaed  in  England, 
wu  reported  to  the  Chnroh  aforesaid  in  Botterdam,  diTcrs  of  the  Chnrchi 
whose  hearts  God  stirred  up  to  further  the  light  they  now  saw,  by  all 
lawful  means,  in  their  native  conntry,  not  without  hope  of  enjoying  liber^ 
there — after  much  advising  with  the  Chorch,  and  seeking  God  for  direc- 
tion— returned  with  the  assent,  approbation,  and  prayers  of  Qie  Chnroh  into 
England,  with  resolntion  to  gather  into  a  Chorch,  with  all  oonTmieitt 
■peed,  where  God  wonld  please  to  direct  them ;  the  Churoh  also  promising 
to  give  their  assent,  under  handwriting,  for  their  in-chorching,  whenaoerer 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  present  probabil:^  of  the  same  lo  the  aaid 
Church." 

ITpon  the  return  of  dirers  at  several  times,  and  sitting  down  in  direra 
places,  among  their  former  acqnaintanoes,  where  some  of  them  had  formerly 
inhabited,  as  at  Norwich,  Yarmouth,  &e.,  they  found  many  let»  aad  im- 
pediments whi(^  hindered  their  present  gathering. 

After  many  meetings  of  the  brethren  to  seek  God,  and  advise  together 
about  in-chorching  themselves,  though  they  were  not  yet  dwelling  in  one 
place.  '  At  last,  seeing  some  Itope  of  efiscting  it,  divers,  that  they  might  be 
in  a  readiness  for  it,  and  more  comfortably  do  it,  sent  over  to  the  Church  at 
Botterdam  for  ttrir  aasent ;  and  in  answer  thereunto,  the  Chnroh  eent  over 
this  answer  following,  with  the  names  therennder  specified,  via. : — 

"  Whereas,  several  members  of  oar  English  Church  in  Rotterdam,  whose 
names  are  hereunder  written,  have  desired  dismission,  that  they  may  in- 
oorporate  themselves  into  a  Church  in  Norwich,  or  elsewhere ;  These  are  to 
certify,  whom  it  may  concern,  that  in  a  chnrch-meeting  there  is  granted 
liber^  snd  leave  unto  them  to  join  together  into  a  body  in  ohurch-fenow' 
ship,  trusting  upon  their  fsithfolness  that  they  will  join,  and  walk  acoording 
to  the  order  which  Jesus  Christ  hath  left  to  be  observed  in  the  Chorohes, 
wherein,  likewise,  Uiey  have  walked  in  their  fellowship  with  us.  Com- 
mending them  to  the  sweet  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  with  earnest 
desires  and  prayers  that  truth  and  peace  may  be  their  portion.  Amen. 
"  (Signed)        By  me,  Robert  Fibeb, 

*'  In  the  name  of  the  Chureh." 
"  It  was  with  much  prayerful  solicitude,"  says  Eev.  J.  Buasell,*  "  and 
after  much  anxious  deliberation,  that  our  forefathers  proceeded  to  t^e  im> 
portent  step  of  forming  themselves  into  a  Church  of  Christ.  For  a  long 
time  they  were  undecided  whether  to  select  Norwich  or  Yarmouth  as  their 
plaoo  of  abode,  only  this  was  agreed  upon :  '  That  where  most  liberty  for 
the  Church  and  hope  of  increase  should  appear,  there  the  Church  should 
settle.' 

"  As  yet,  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  he  able  to  retain  their  footing 
in  their  native  land.  The  contest  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament 
was  approaching  a  crisis,  and  on  the  issue  of  that  struggle  depended  all 
their  hopes  of  safely  and  freedom.    It  was  while  the  din  of  preparation  for 
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oitU  war  wm  ringing  tiuongh  the  land,  and  tHe  tiding!  of  the  fint  enooimteT 
between  IIid  Bojalist  and  the  Parliamentarf  foroeB  at  Edge-hill  were  yet 
freih,  tliat  the  retomed  exiles  met  to  deliberate  and  pray  reipeeting  the 
path  of  duty.  The  narrative  of  their  proMedings  preienti  a  striking 
oontrait  to  the  Btonnf  fends  which  at  that  time  agitated  erery  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  there  are  few  historical  pictures  which  surpass  the 
ttamtiTe  of  the  inangnration  of  the  Clioreh,  a  scene  which,  for  primitire 
simplicity  and  moral  skUimity,  is  worthy  of  Apostolic  times." 

Iforembw  7th,  Anno  164fi. — The  brethren  met  aRsin  with  JSr.  Bridge, 
■nd  finding  so  much  difflcnlty  in  concluding  the  pisce,  they  resolved  to 
lay  aside  all  thinf^s  oonoeming  the  place,  and  only  take  first  into  con< 
stdeistioD  whether-it  was  tJieir  duty  to  endeavonr  to  gather  into  a  body 
or  no  presently.    And  they  concluded  '■ — 

"That  notwithstanding  all  difflcnlties  and  opposition  whatsoerer  did 
appear,  it  waa  a  doty  for  them  to  endearoiii  to  gatlur  presenlily.  .  .  . 
TTpon  this,  Ihe  brethren  blessed  Ood,  and  weT«  much  reft«shed,  being  in 
great  hopes  that  now,  at  the  last,  this  great  and  mighty  work  should  go  on, 
and,  therefoi*,  appointed  a  day  for  another  meeting.  And  being  met  npon 
tha  25th,  alter  seeking  God,  they  considered  of  the  manner  of  beginning  the 
work  of  in-ehnrching,  and  concluded  that  some  of  the  brethren,  whose  hearts 
God  stirred  up  to  that  work  should  begin.  And  they  judged  ten  or  twelve 
to  be  a  competent  number. 

"  Hereupon,  harinj;  first  jointly  offered  themselves,  Christo|dier  Stygold 
freely  offered  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Iiord,  in  building  a  house  to  His 
name,  and  made  a  motion  to  John  Eyre  to  agree  and  join  with  him  in  tiiat 
serriee,  who  gladly  embraced  it,  and  agreed  with  him.  And  they  two  moved 
John  Zicverington,  who  also  agreed  witii  them;  and  they  further  moved  the 
same  thing  to  Daniel  Bradford,  and  then  to  James  Gedney,  and  also  to 
Ssmtiel  Clarke,  to  William  Staff,  Samuel  Alexander,  J<^  Balderstone,  and 
to  Francis  Olley,  who  all  agreed  in  the  same  matter.  Then  it  was  moved  to 
tha  rest  of  the  brethren  present  by  Mjr.  Bridge,  whether  they  were  all  satia- 
fied  in  what  had  been  done ;  and  they  answered  they  were  satisfied. 

"  Then  it  was  further  moved  to  the  sisters  to  come  in  and  help  in  the 
work,  who  all  agreed  to  help  in  forwarding  this  work,  and  after  blessing 
God  for  snooeu,  they  concluded  the  meeting  for  that  time." 

During  the  sojourn  of  the  exiles  in  Holland,  it  appears  to  have  been 
their  practice,  in  constituting  their  Churches,  to  adopt  a  solemn  declara- 
tion or  engagement,  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  a  faithfiil 
adherence  to  their  Christian  principles,  and  the  exercise  of  brotherly  love 
towards  each  ot^r.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  of  these 
covenants  is  that  of  the  Church,  in  Salem,  Uasssohusetts,  adopted  in 
1629 ;  and  very  similar  to  it,  in  form  and  spirit,  is  the  covenant  of  the 
Norwich  and  Yarmouth  Chureh,  the  record  of  which  is  as  follows  ; — ' 

"June  2Sth,  1643.— -Mr.  Bridge,  and  those  other  ten  that  had  formerly 
freely  given  up  themselves  to  &e  worii  of  building  God  a  houae,  solemnly, 
after  seeking  God  for  direction)  entered  into  covenant,  and  subscribed  their 
names  upon  the  grounds,  and  in  the  form  following,  vis  : — 

"It  is  manifest  out  of  God's  word,  that  God  was  pleased  to  walk  in  away 
of  covenant  with  Hii  people.  He  promising  to  be  their  Ood.  and  they  pro- 
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muing  to  be  Uii  people.  We  being,  in  the  fear  of  God,  deiirous  to  wonkip 
and  fear  Him,  nooordini;  to  Hia  reve&led  will,  do  freeij,  loleinnlj,  and 
jointly  coTenant  with  tbe  Iiord,  in  tke  preieace  of  Hia  aainta  and  augeU. 

"  Fint.  That  we  will  for  orer  acknowledge  and  arouoh  Glod  to  be  our 
C^od  in  Jeius  Christ. 

"Seoondly.  That  we  will  always  endearonr,  through  the  grace  of  God 
atiiating  ua,  to  walk  in  Hia  ways  and  ordinancea,  aooording  to  Hia  written 
word,  which  ia  tbe  only  sufficient  rule  of  good  life  for  oTsry  man. 

"  Thirdly.  Neither  will  we  aoffer  onnelres  to  be  polluted  by  any  sinful 
ways,  either  public  or  private,  bat  will  abatun  from  tbe  rery  appearanoe  of 
evil,  giring  no  offence  to  the  Jew,  or  to  the  Gentilr.  or  to  the  Churchei  of 
Cbriat. 

"  Fourthly.  That  we  will,  in  all  lore,  improve  our  commnnion  as  brethren 
by  watching  over  one  another,  and,  aa  need  shall  be,  to  oounael,  admoniah, 
rcprore,  comfort,  relieve,  aaaiat,  and  bear  with  one  another,  humbly  sub- 
mitting onraelrea  to  the  govemmeiit  of  Christ  in  Uia  Churches. 

"  Laally.  We  do  not  promise  these  things  in  onr  own,  bat  in  Christ  Hia 
strength ;  neither  do  we  confine  ouraelvea  to  the  word  of  this  covenant ;  but 
shall  account  it  onr  duty,  at  all  times,  to  embrace  any  further  light  or  troth 
that  shall  be  revealed  to  ua  out  of  God's  word. 

"  After  the  work  was  thus  happily  begun  and  comfortably  effected,  the 
brethren,  through  God's  goodness,  now  being  gathered  into  s  Church,  they 
bleaaed  God,  and  brake  up  that  meeting. 

Yarmouth  had  been  selected,  after  much  deliberation,  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Church,  on  the  ground  of  its  beiog  "  a  more  safe  place  in 
these  dangerous  times,"  and  as  offering  "liberty  and  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing religious  privileges."  Mr.  Bridge,  however,  lived  in  Norwich,  and 
meetings  of  the  Cfanrch  for  the  transaction  of  most  important  business  were 
often  held  there.  For  a  time,  the  brethren  in  Iforwich  acquiesced  in  this 
arrangement,  and  cheerfully  undertook  a  journey  of  more  than  twenty 
milef ,  to  unite  with  tbe  Chureh  in  Yarmouth,  in  Christian  ordinancea  and 
fellowship.  Such  a  state  of  things,  however,  could  not  long  continue  ;  and 
as  under  the  active  and  vigorous  lieutenancy  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hit 
aaaooiated  conn  ties  in  the  East  of  England  enjoyed  comparative  tranquiUity, 
it  was  soon  felt  to  be  desirable  that  a  distinct  Church  ahould  be  formed  in 
Norwich.  After  the  matter  had  been  duly  weighed,  it  Waa  resolved,  at  a 
meeting  held  May,  1S41, — "  That  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  brethren  at  Norwich 
to  gather  into  Chureh  fellowship,  aeeing  it  would  make  much  for  the  honour 
of  Christ,  the  increase  of  the  Church,  and  procure  a  comfortable  opportunity 
of  Church-meetings  every  Lord's  day."    Which  advice  they  took. 

The  letters  are  still  preserved  which  passed  between  the  brethren  of 
Norwich  and  those  of  Yarmouth  on  this  oocaaion,  and  show  with  what 
tenderness  and  mntttal  regrets  the  old  companions  in  tribulation  and  exile 
parted  from  one  another.  The  following  extract  contains  the  commencing 
and  concluding  portions  of  the  Norwich  epiatle  : — 

"  Dear  brethren  and  companions  in  suffering,  both  in  oar  own  and  a 
strange  land  (for  especially  to  you  is  oar  speech  directed,  though  with  all 
tender  care  and  respect,  and  without  tbe  leaat  prejudice  to  any  brother],— 
Yoa  canaot,  we  suppose,  but  have  in  your  eye  thoae  aweet  embrace* 
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which  OUT  Boolt  enjoyed  in  the  hoBoma  of  one  uiother,  whereof  etnngen 
coold  not  p«rt«k«.    .... 

" .  .  .  .  Bnt  now  ariteth  a  neeeiaiUted,  yet  most  affiiotiTe,  condition 
of  separating  tu  from  7011,  whote  presence  and  eommanion  nnder  God  wen 
even  the  comfort  of  our  livet.  And  what  throbbingi  of  heut  eneh  a  sepan- 
tion  maketh  with  na,  we  leave  to  yonnelree  to  judge,  wboi  it  may  be, 
haTa  as  deep,  ir  cot  a  deeper  aSeotionate  ahare  in  it  than  ovnelves.  Bat 
we  desire  to  nubmit  to  the  will  of  God  with  yon.  And  now,  brethren, 
■eeing  yon,  by  the  brethren  on  youi  behalf,  at  another  meetiog  hero  «t 
Norwich,  hare  10  lovingly  aSbrded  ns  both  yonr  adrioe  to,  and  full  liberty 
of  embodying  here,  that  bo  an  improvement  of  (he  apprehended  liberty,  and 
opportunity  may  be  Toade,  the  wsy  of  God  may  be  holden  forth  to  the  world, 
and  the  bOTdera  of  the  Church  may  be  enlarged.  Our  humble  and  brotherly 
request  to  yon  is,  that  with  yonr  eameat  prayera  for  onr  direction,  yon 
woold  confirm  the  same  unto  na  nnder  your  hands,  giving  yonr  oooaont 
and  permiaaion  in  writing  to  us,  to  gather  into  a  Church. 

"  May  24, 1644." 

The  following  ia  the  reply  of  the  Yarmouth  Church,  probably  from  the 
pen  of  'Williftm  Bridge,  the  paator  of  the  hitherto  United  Ghnreh ; — 

"  Dear  brethren  in  the  I,ord, — We  have  here  declared  our  willingneaa  to 
fall  down  at  the  dispose  of  the  God  whom  we  aerre,  that  He  may  be  Rlori- 
fied  and  Hia  will  obeyed,  though  it  be  reij  hard  'to  part  with  you  after  ao 
many  sweet  embraces  iu  the  way  of  God  enjoyed  together.  Had  PaoTidenco 
atruck  in  with  ua  for  our  cohabitation,  we  should  have  counted  onrseires 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  communion.  We  confers  our  many  engage- 
menta  to  yon,  both  in  respect  of  the  enjoyroenta  we  have  had,  and  the 
diverae  conditiona  we  hare  been  in  together.  We  eannot  connt  it  a  amall 
affliction,  after  ao  long  while  communion,  now  to  be  aevered  from  one 
another.  We  could  lament  over  the  loaa  we  have,  when  we  conaider  the 
parting  vith  your  actual  commnnion,  for  it  waa  awcet  unto  uc.  Bnt  yet  WO 
dare  not  bo  much  reapeot  ouraelreB,  as  to  forget  the  glory  of  God.  Bnt 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  need  of  you  to  do  Hia  work  in  this  respect,  we  give 
yon  up,  that  Jesus  Christ  may  hare  the  more  of  yon.  We  desire  with  you 
to  learn  to  aabmit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  aay  with  the  diaciples,  when 
Paul  had  hia  revelation  to  go  up  to  Jeruialem, '  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.'  Dear  brethren,  we  further  testify  that  our  judgments  and  hearts  are 
with  you  in  the  work,  and  we  ahall  account  ouraelves  engaged  to  further 
yon,  so  far  ae  lietb  in  onr  powera,  and  we  hope  we  may  expect  the  aame  from 
you ;  and  though  we  give  you  up,  in  regard  of  mutual  aflection  and  aoul 
conjunction,  we  cannot  part  with  jou  therein,  but  ahall  remain  yours,  both 
in  life  and  death.  Our  dear  brethren,  encourage  yourselTea  in  the  Iiord, 
knowing  that '  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  Tain  in  the  Lord.'  We  trust  that 
God,  which  hath  begun  and  atirred  you  up,  will  aaaist  and  proaper  you,  in 
that  great  and  mighty  work  you  are  about.  We  hope  we  ahall  not  need  to 
incite  yon  to  carefnlnesB,  knowing  your  own  faithfulneaa  herein.  We  uy 
no  more,  but  only  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Kaggai,  'Be  yo 
strong,  all  you  our  brethren,  for  I  am  with  yon,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.' 
God'a  work  bringetb  atrength  and  wagea  with  it,  and  a  blessing  upon  it. 
Jlkoa  dotiring  to  strive  with  God  for  you,  iMid  to  join  with  you  in  your 
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BtronK  ciieB  onto  HeaTen  tbtt  the  God  of  bleiBUig  would  akowor  down  tht 
abunduce  of  the  bleiung  of  tike  ^pel  of  peace  and  truth,  to  whom  be 
f[loTv  in  the  obnrohea  fot  erer, 

"WproBt, 

<'  your  dew  brethren  for  ever, 
"  May  29, 1941,"  "  la  the  order  of  the  Ooipel. 

(To  be  eonlinued.) 


&taSQnab\t  Succour. 

I  KITS  a  record  of  some  inoidenta  connected  with  ■  brother  miniiter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  with  whom  I  waa  well  acquainted,  and 
whom  I  highly  eiteemed  for  his  knowledge,  piety,  and  indefatigablfl 
seal. 

In  order  to  meet  the  neoesaary  olaima  of  a  beloved  wife  and  increasing 
family,  he  nndertook,  in  addition  to  the  labouri  of  his  pastorate,  the  office 
of  foeretary  to  ■  religioua  inatitntion,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  ledolouBly 
attended  in  London  all  the  mornings  of  the  week,  while  the  eveniiigi  and 
the  Sabbath  were  devoted  to  the  higher  claimi  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  in- 
cesaant  labour*  and  sedentary  habits  of  this  coursp,  together  with  the  want 
of  recreation,  proved  too  much  for  bis  frame,  and  he  became  eventually  the 
victim  of  severe  internal  malady. 

I  heard  that  he  was  sofTering  severely,  and,  on  visiting  him,  found  that 
disease  was  gainmg  upon  him  rapidly,  and  that  he  was  already  confined  to 
his  chamber  and  hia  concb.  No  medical  aid  seemed  to  afford  him  relief,  and 
in  the  paroxysms  his  agony  was  excessive.  The  mere  recital  of  bis  symp- 
toms appalled  me,  and  by  eympatby  bad  an  cxtTaordinary  effect  on  my  own 
health.  I  even  imagined  myself  tl^eateaed  with  similar  pains,  and  was  only 
relieved  from  alarming  apprehension  by  tbe  assuTsnce  of  an  eminent  phy- 
sician. I  mention  this  to  show  that  here  was  no  ordinary  case  of  physical 
anguish,  and  no  ordinary  demand  on  the  faith  and  patience  of  tbe  ai^erer 
himself  and  those  connected  with  bim. 

The  additional  expenses  entailed  on  my  afflicted  friend  by  this  calamity 
led  me  to  think  of  making  an  appeal  on  his  behalf  for  pecuniary  help  to  a 
few  select  ftiends ;  and  on  asking  his  medical  attendant  whether  I  was 
warranted  in  stating  that  bis  disease  was  not  only  alarming,  bat  dangerous, 
he  replied  in  words  which  I  shall  never  forget :  "  Dangerous,  sir  I  yes  ;  and 
BO  fsarftil  in  its  nature,  that  if  be  knew  what  was  before  him,  he  would 
thank  any  one  to  stab  him  to  the  heart ! "  My  appeal  was  most  generously 
responded  to,  and  a  sum  rused  sufficient  not  only  for  bis  own  comfort,  but 
affording  a  residue  for  those  who  might  snrrive  bim.  Meanwhile,  tbe  faitli 
and  patience  of  my  friend  never  failed  him,  nor  did  any  expressions  ever  pass 
bis  lips  but  those  of  perfect  resignation.  I  found  him  at  times  not  only  re- 
aigned  and  patient,  but,  when  his  pains  abated  for  a  season,  tbankfol  and  even 
cbeerfol.  His  countenance  would  then  resume  Ha  wonted  placidity,  and  hia 
eoaversatiim  become  instructive  and  cheering.  It  was  good  to  he  with  him 
at  such  moments  in  his  chamber,  to  hear  the  testimony  of  his  ^nscience. 
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Uut  in  "  limplioitj  and  godlf  linoerit^,  sot  with  AeMj  wiidoiOi  but  by  Ut* 
grace  of  God,  be  bad  bad  big  conTeraation  in  the  world."  Eii  occaBional 
praisea  enlivened  tbe  sick  chamber,  while  bii  ferrent  prayera  with  bis  wife 
and  family  aeemed  to  draw  down  blesBiogs  at  tbo  time  on  all  who  were 
present.  Yerilj,  "  it  is  better  to  go  to  the  bouse  of  mourning,  than  to  f[o 
to  ibe  house  of  feutinft ;  for  aorrow  is  better  than  laughter,  and  by  the  sad- 
nesi  of  the  connteDaDce  the  heart  is  made  hetter." '-from  " Rmarkablt 
facU."    By  tbo  Eer.  J.  Lbifchild,  D.D. 


ARE  THE  POOH  IN  SPIBIT  t  FOB  TUE1B8  IS  TH£ 
KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN." 

Our  Father,  bear  our  longing  prayer, 

And  help  thia  prayer  to  flow  i 
That  bumble  thougbti,  which  are  Thy  oare. 

May  lire  in  us  and  grow. 

For  lowly  hearts  shall  understand 
The  peace,  the  calm  delight 
~  Of  dwellieg  in  Thy  heavenly  land, 
A  pleasure  in  Tby  sight. 

Gire  ua  humility,  that  bo 

Tby  reign  may  come  witbin. 
And  when  Tby  children  homeward  go, 

We  too  may  entec  in. 

Hearug,  our  Saviour;  ours  Tbouart, 

Though  we  are  not  like  Thee ; 
Give  us  Thy  spirit  in  our  heart ; 

Large,  lowly,  troatrng,  free. 


"BLBSaED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOUIiNt  FOB  THEY  SHALL  BE 
COMFORTED." 

Speak  to  our  bearte,  O  Father;  aay 

What  we  bare  been  to  Thee ; 
How  we  have  wandered  far  away, 

And  hardly  turned  to  see. 

Then  lifted  hand*  will  hide  the  face ; 

Then  tears  our  grief  will  prove 
That  such  hatb  been  the  Father's  grace. 

And  Bucb  the  children's  love. 
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Then  ahall  our  EpiriU  bold  at  odm 

A  eomfort  and  ■  pwn ; 
For  w«  (hall  know  Thj  wandering  mu 

Are  tnming  home  again. 

With  anch  glad  grief,  snch  tearful  joy, 

Be  our  repentance  bleat ; 
Thj  comfort  then,  without  alloy, 

Shall  give  ua  heaTeolj  rest. 
Tie  Ditciple.—'Bj  Gboboi  MicDohald,  M.A.    (Stimhaii  Jt  Co.) 


8Ci)e  apocalgptic  IXo^l,  tfie  Eitle  Sees  o£  tl]e  fflljutcli.* 

Or  no  hoolc  of  Scripture  hare  bo  many  oommentaries  been  written  aa  on 
the  Apocalypse.  There  are  minds  to  which  its  magnifioent  imagery,  ita 
deep  mysteriouaneaa,  the  glimpaea  given  bj  it  into  the  unaeen,  together 
with  the  belief  that  onr  world'a  fotnre  history  liea  ludden  in  ita  paj^ea, 
prove  irresiatibly  attractive ;  and  undeterred  by  the  failure  of  othera  to 
find  the  key  that  will  unlock  ita  myateriea,  they  oontinne  the  search,  in  hopo 
of  finding  it  tbemselves.  It  ii,  doubtlesa,  vrell  that  it  ahoold  be  so.  A 
bleaaing  is  pronounced  on  "  him  that  readeth,  and  those  that  hear  the  wprds 
of  this  prophecy;"  and  it  can  be  only  through  such  peraia  tent  and  prayerful 
cfforti  Ibat  the  book  can  ever  come  to  be  thoroughly  understood. 

Mr.  Tytler  deserves  great  praise  for  the  effort,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  in  these  pagea.  He  has  diverged  aomewhst  from  the  usual  track,  and 
produced  a  work  showing  great  independence  and  originality  of  mind,  and 
much  thoughtful  and  patient  research.  We  doubt,  however,  if  hia  auocess 
equate  his  merits.  The  key  with  which  he  fnmiahes  us  does  not  by 
any  means  turn  essily  in  the  wards  of  this  ancient  lock.  Not  a  little 
force,  indeed,  is  needed  to  make  it  torn  at  all,  and  if  in  going  round  it 
does  not  "  grate  harsh  thunder "  in  our  ears,  it  certainly  makes  na 
pleasing  mnsic,  either  to  our  logical  faculties,  or  our  historical  convictions. 
One  of  the  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Tytler  ia,  that  the  entire  Apocalypse 
-  is  compriaed  in  the  seven  seals,  and  that  when  they  are  opened  the 
whole  is  disclosed  ;  the  remainder  of  the  book  containing  merely  tbe  filling 
np,  aa  it  were,  of  the  outline  thus  given,  ^o  far,  we  go  heartily  along 
with  him.  We  have  long  thought  that  the  seven  trumpets  and  the  seven, 
vials  are  but  fnllor  and  more  complete  pictures  of  what  is  represented  in 
the  seals — that  as  Daniel's  sncoessire  visions  were  but  somewhat  different 
and  fuller  discoveries  of  the  same  events,  so  also  with  the  visions  of  3t. 

Here,  however,  we  fear  we  must  part  company  with  Mr.  Tytler.  "He 
first  seal,"  he  tells  ns,  "  symbolizes  the  myatery  of  Christ,  wherein,  of  His 
two  Chnrohes,  and  two  witnesses,  or  prophets,  He  purposes  to  make  Orb 

•  "  The  Apocalyptie  Boll,  the  Title  Deed  of  the  Churoh."  ByC  E.  Frasm- 
TYTi.Eit.  Author  of  the  "Structure  of  Prophecv."  Ac  (Edinburah.-  Johnston. 
Hunter  and  Co.     1867.)  i-      /  i  6 
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Nnr  Kav.  The  leoond,  third,  and  fonrtli  leab  ijniboliH  the  ooanterfsit 
myiterr  of  the  dngon,  wherein,  of  hii  two  Chnnheat  uid  his  two  homei) 
fijie  propheta,  he  porpoiei  to  mkke  On x  Uiir  or  Sur."  Ifow,  it  itrikei  one 
at  once  u  inoongnioiii  that,  while  one  leol  portrftji  the  mjiterj  of  Christ, 
tki-M  lesla  should  be  emplojod  to  let  forth  the  ootuteFfeit  myitarr  of  the 
dregon.  No  simple-iniiided  reader,  moreover,  would  see  in  these  throe 
■«ala,  aa  Mr.  Tytler  does,  the  three  heaats  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  two 
false  propheU.  Nor  can  we  ima^ne  that  the  thoaf;ht  of  them  would  occur 
to  Jolka  himself  till  he  aetnally  beheld  them  appear. 

But  ia  Mr.  Tytler  oonaistent  either  with  Soriptnre  or  with  himself  in  what 
ha  sajs  about  there  being  now  "two  Churches,  the  Gentile  and  the  Jewish," 
which  Churches,  at  some  period  yet  future,  are  to  become  one  ?  The  Sew 
Teatament,  lorelj,  teaches  clearly  enouj^h  that  there  is  but  cne  Church,  in 
irhioh  both  Jew  and  Oentilo  are  eren  now  united.  Already,  ■'  Christ  hath 
made  both  one."  "  There  is  one  body."  The  first  Christian  societies  were 
eomposed  chiefly  of  believinft  Jews,  with  whom  C'^utiles,  on  beliering, 
were  incorporated ;  and  thus,  of  twain  in  Christ,  the  one  oew  man  wa* 
formed.  In  these  days,  Jews,  on  belieTing,  beoome  members  of  this  one 
Chareh  ;  snd  thus  there  ia  now  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and 
in  all.  Yet,  aooordiug  to  Mr.  Tytler,  there  is  a  "  Jewish  Cboroh  now  in  the 
Wilderness,"  as  well  aa  a  Gentile  Church.  A  scheme  of  interpretation 
requiring  such  a  departure  from  the  obrious  meaning  of  fjcripture,  does  not 
commend  itself,  We  could  point  out  many  such  iuoonsistenoies  and  inoon< 
groitles.  and  muob  inoonoluriTe  reasoning  in  Mr.  Tytler's  work. 

We  think,  also,  he  takes  too  mnch  for  grast«4-  It  is  a  principle  with 
him,  though  he  shows  no  good  reason  for  maint sluing  it,  that  eren  such 
pro^iecies  of  Scripture  as  have  been  long  fulfilled  shadow  forth  great  events 
jet  in  the  future;  and  that  a  grand  crisis  is  approaching  in  which  the  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah,  Ksekiel,  and  Daniel,  of  Paul  and  John,  and  of  our  Saviour 
as  well,  though  already  aecompliahod,  will  be  fulfilled  anew  1  Christ  said  to 
His  diaeiplcs.regarding  Hit  predictions  in  Matthew  iziv.,  "This  generation 
shall  not  pass  away  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled."  "  Tery  true,"  Mr. 
I^er  would  say ;  "they  wen  all  fulfilled  before  that  generation  passed 
away.  Nevertheless,  the  day  is  at  bond  when  they  will  bo  fulfilled  sgun  1 " 
So  with  other  prophetic  intimations.  But  this  is  mere  asanraptiob.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  future  is  pregnant  with  mighty  and  delightful  ohange. 
Whether  this  change  will  come  suddenly,  like  a  luxuriant  ontburat  of 
summer,  after  a  cold  and  freezing  winter  hoi  stretched  its  reign  entirely 
through  the  spring,  or  whether  it  will  continue  to  come,  aa  it  Itai  been 
ooming,  and  u  coming,  gradually,  we  oannot  tell.  The  day  will  declare  it. 
We  have  no  £uth,  however,  in  interpreters  of  prophecy  who  find  the  history 
of  the  l^tnre  minately  portrayed  in  the  already  fulfilled  prediotiona  of  the 
past. 

We  wish  Mr.  Tytler  hsd,  in  the  outset,  discussed  the  qnegtion  aa  to  the 
date  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  But  he  does  not  even  advert  to  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  point  of  no  interest  or  importance  whatever.  Yet  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  if  the  Apocalypse  were  written  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  aa 
the  aUast  Biblicsl  students  now  generally  admit,  it  must  have  been  loi^ely 
falfilled  in  the  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
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ekne  of  the  Jewi^  diipeiuation.  Mr.  Tytler,  hoveror,  «e«ini  to  take  it  fi>r 
granted  tli&t  it  wu  written,  not  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  John  would  be 
between  aizlT  and  serentj  jem  of  age,  bat  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  when  ' 
he  mnit  hare  been  upwards  of  ninety.  This  it  moat  improbable,  especially 
talcing  into  aceonnt,  what  is  generally  allowed  by  scholars,  that  the  Gospel 
and  Epistles  of  St.  John  were  written  subsequently  to  the  Apooaljpie.  We 
should  thus  haTe  the  Apostle  liring  till  he  wu  upwards  o  fninety  years  of  age, 
and  writing  nothing— at  least,  nothing  that  has  oome  down  to  ns,  or  of  which 
any  trace  whaterer  remains )  and  then,  after  baring  been  baniehed,  an  old 
and  feeble  man,  to  Patmos,  producing  writingB  which,  for  their  beautiful 
simplicity  of  diction,  grandeur  of  coneeptioo,  and  deplh  and  tenderness  of 
meaning,  are  abaotntely  unriTalled  by  any  the  world  has  produced.  .With- 
out miraculous  interrention,  this  would  be  impossible,  and  it  appears  to  ui 
to  fnraish  most  oonclusiTe  procf  that  the  writioge  of  John  were  much 
earlier  than  the  period  nanally  assigned  to  them.  The  evidence  for  the 
late  date  rests  almost^  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  Irenteus,  re-echoed  by 
later  writers.  Bat  Irensiu  was  a  man  of  weak  judgment,  and  a  great 
blunderer  in  other  things.  Why  should  we  belicTe  him  when  he  tells  na 
that  John  wu  between  ninety  and  one  hundred  years  of  age  when  he  wrote 
tiie  Apocalypse,  any  more  than  we  beliere  him  when  he  maVes  our  Lord 
to  hare  been  nearly  fifty  years  old  when  He  wu  omcifiedP  We  beg  to 
commend  this  point  to  Ht.  Tytler'i  attention. 


Koti»0  at  3SOO60. 

Manual  0/  Hermeneutxci  for  the  Ifew  Testament.    By  J.  J.  DasDss, 

D.D.  (Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.Clark.) 
The  charaeteristis  of  this  book  is  the  distinctDess  with  which  the  author, 
professor  of  theology  in  tbe  Unirersity  of  Utrecht,  marks  the  boundaries  of 
the  seienoe  he  expounds.  For  instance,  he  says,  p.  57  :  "  The  interpreter 
]iu  in  no  wise  and  in  DO  cue  to  consider  himself  rcHpOQilble  for  what  u  said 
or  taught  in  these  writings.  In  interpreting  the  kUlorieal  portions,  he  must 
simply  examine  what  the  narrative  wishes  te  be  taken  for.  The  prorinee  of 
historical  criticism  must  be  well  distinguished  from  that  of  exegesis.  In 
the  declrinal  portions,  he  is  not  called  to  examine  whether  that  which 
is  tliere  taught  be  the  tmth.  He  need  not  appear  there  u  apologist. 
La  exegesis,  no  importance  whatever  attaches  to  his  approval  or  diaappro- 
bation,  while  everythinc  depends  on  the  accurate  exposition  of  what  is 
taught."  There  can  be  aouht  of  the  soundness  of  this  principle,  Thoogh 
the  different  departments  of  theological  study  be  continually  interfering  and 
combining  the  one  with  the  other,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  recog- 
nised M  distinct.  So  one  would  wish  a  commentator  ncTer  te  develop, 
never  to  defend  the  statementeof  thetext ;  yetheonghttoknow  himself,  and 
make  his  readers  perceive  the  moment  when  he  quits  the  position  of  the  inter- 
preter, and  usmnes  that  of  the  critic  or  the  theologian.  We  are  glad  of  the 
publication  of  this  manual — so  lucid  an  exposition  of  the  resnlts  of  wide 
■oholanhip^and  hope  that  its  jndlclons  precepts  will  he  pondered  by  monr. 
Hermeneutios  must  lie  at  the  base  of  all  Christian  theology;  and  tne  only 
preachbg  that  cnn  "  feed  the  Chnroh  of  Ood "  mnst  be  obtained  from 
...  it  study  of  what  the  AposUes  and  the  Lord  Hiinself  actually  did 
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TMe  Apologeiici  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  late  "W.  M. 
HnHBUSSTOK,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Ediaburgli:  T.  saA.  T.  CIktIc.) 
^  Almtja  limited  in  cm  space  for  reviem,  ve  are  imable  to  sire  this  book  tbe 
notice  its  importaooe  demand*.  It  consitta  of  lectarea  dellTored  &om  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  the  Free  Church  College  of  Glasf^ow,  from  1957  to 
1S62.  Thoagh  not  quite  deRerriue  all  the  eulosj  which  Dr.  Duff  beitows 
npoa  them  in  his  Irttroductorj  Notice,  these  lectures  are  rery  superior. 
The  style  is  BingaUu'ly  Incid  and  graceful,  the  argumeot  close,  and  the 
learning  profound ;  nhile  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  shon-a  that 
Dr.  Uctherinston  did  not  merely  foUoir  in  the  wake  of  his  prcdeoeseors, 
but  thoronghly  thought  out  the  sdence  for  himself.  The  work  is  in 
three  dif isious — Viz.,  14'atural  Theolorjr,  Evidences  of  Berelation,  Integrity 
and  Authority  of  Scripture.  DiT.  1.  is  remarkable  for  the  prominence 
given  to  the  a^ument  h  priori,  and  the  skill  with  which  its  conclusions  are 
employed  to  narrow  the  issue,  when  the  results  of  the  more  popular  argu- 
ment a  pmteriori  are  under  discussion.  In  Dir.  II.,  attention  is  particularly 
demanded  by  the  chapter  on  the  Historical  Veracity  of  the  Sible.  Dir.  III> 
contains  a  ver^  Toluablo  dissertation  on  Inspiration,  in  which  the  history  of 
opinion  on  tms  doctrine  is  skilfully  traced,  and  the  modifications  it  haa 
received  from  rabbinical  and  metaphysical  sources  are  examined  with 
masterly  precision.  Altosether,  this  course  of  apologetics,  though  not  lead* 
ing  the  student  into  the  thick  of  modern  controversy,  affords  prelinynary 
discipline  so  complete  as  fully  to  qualify  him  to  enter  it  with  safety. 

SitppkmetUal  Si/tnaa  for  Public   Worthtp.     (London :  Jookaon, 

Walford,  and  Hodder.) 
It  may  seem  to  some  a  very  easy  thing  to  compile  a.  new  hymn-book ;  and 
so  it  is,  if  a  mere  collection,  filhng  a  certain  number  of  pages,  be  all  which 
is  contemplated.  Ent  to  compi^  a  good  hymn-book,  especially  a  good 
npvleaiental  one,  is  no  easy  matter.  It  requires  not  only  sound  judgment 
and  correct  taste,  but  a.  very  large  acquaintance  with  the  treasures  of 
hymnolosy.  Fewmen  hare  paid  as  much  attention  to  this  branch  of  litera- 
tore  as  Ur.  Allon.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  Conjjre- 
gational  Hymn-Book,  and  his  knowledge  of  £!nglish  hymns  is  very  ezlensLve. 
We  ore  glad  that  one  so  admirably  qualified  has  undertaken  the  task  of 

Ereparing  a  iitpplemental  volume  of  sacred  song,  and  we  would  congratulate 
im  on  the  very  soccessful  accomplishment  of  his  work.  The  hymns 
selected  arc  not  only  supplemental  to  the  Coneregational  Hymn-Book,  hut 
to  most  other  popular  eoQectiotis  of  a  similar  bnd ;  for  they  are,  to  a  very 
large  amount,  compositions  not  generally  known,  and  we  are  surprised  at  the 
number  of  new  hymns  inserted  in  these  pages.  They  are  selected  from  all 
schoolsoftheology,aiid  from  bU  sections  of  the  Church;  yet  each  possesses, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  true  ring  of  Evangeboal  devotion,  and 
together  they  furnish,  as  the  editor  justly  says,  "  auotnor  illustration  of  the 
casential  oneness,  especially  in  acts  of  devotioa,  of  all  truly  religions  men-" 
A  great  number  of  translations  from  Latin  and  German  apppear  in  the 
Bcleetion,  some  old  and  little  kuown,  but  worthy  of  a  much  wider  use  than 
they  have  yet  enjoyed.  These,  with  others  culled  from  modern  authors, 
bat  such  OS  have  not  yet  attained  universal  popularity,  give  a  freshness  and 
a  charm  to  the  work  which  will  recommend  it  wherever  it  is  rend.  Wehave 
perused  it  with  great  delight,  and  the  sincerest  satisfaction,  and  with  the 
most  cordial  pleasure  would  add  out  laudatory  testimony  to  Ibat  which  wa 
have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  from  numerous  other  quarters.  We  should 
add  that  the  name  of  some  appropriate  tune  is  appended  to  each  hymn,  tiini 
fitting  the  selection  for  devotional  use  in  the  {iunily,  the  aooial  meeting,anii 
the  cnurch. 
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4n  4ututm  Dream :  otj  the  Intermediate  State  of  S(^ppy  Spiriis. 

With  ooUectiona  oa  the  "  Separate  State,"  and  on  the  ImmBterialitf 

of  Mind ;  to  which  ia  appeoded'a  DisBertatloa  eoacernin^  the  Mind  of  • 

the  Lower  Animals.    Bj  Johh  Shbppabd.    Third  edition,  enlarged. 

(London :  Elliot  Stock.] 

What  with  the  poetrj',  the  notes,  the  ooUectiona,  and  the  appendix,  Mr. 

Sheppard  giTes  much  to  incite,  if  not  to  satisfy,  metaphyaical  ipecnlation. 

Thtee  who  are  fond  of  getting  into  the  regions  of  mystery  and  mysticism, 

where  there  is  neither  chart  nor  compass,  neither  sun  nor  star,  will  enjoy 

thi«  book.    Pythagoras  himself  wonid  hare  liked  the  dissertation  on  the 

mind  of  the  lower  aniniBls ;  but  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  ita  related 

dogmas,  art  simply  relics  of  Pagan  philoaophr  which  hare  no  interest  to 

Christians,  eicept  as  illustrations  of^the  helpless  wandering  of  the  mind, 

without  the  light  of  Divine  rerelation.    The    author   of  "  An   Autumn 

Dream  "  is  a  devout  and  venerable  man.    More  than  twen^  yeara  ago  we 

read  this  poem  with  plesaure,  and  now  heartily  commend  it  for  the  eweet 

and  beautiful  things  it  contains. 

Poems  on  '  Sacred,  Classical,  MedUeval,  and  Modem  Subjects.     By 

John  Wmlbt  Thokas.  (London ;  E.  Stook.) 
Mr.  Thomas  has  reached  an  honourable  place  among  poets,  and  the  present 
TOlnm*  Bostains  the  poetic  merit  assigned  him  by  criticism.  Some  of  the 
sonnets — the  author's  favonrite  form  of  composition — are  beautifully  finished. 
The  comparatively  long  poem,  entitled  "  The  Vale  of  Siddim,"  i*^  a  graphie 
epic  on  the  terrible  story  of  Sodom.  Under  the  general  headings,  "The 
Hebrew  Lyre  "  and  "  The  Evangelic  Harp,"  there  are  some  finely-written 
things.  Now  and  then,  however,  a  rugged  line  meets  us,  and  mtucei  itself 
disagreeably  felt,  from  the  fact  that  its  neighbouri  are  so  rhythmical. 

Memories  of  Oiitfel.     By  J.  R.  Macduff,  D.D.     (London :  James 

Niebet  and  Co.) 
This  volume  is  uniform  in  design  and  purport  with  the  "  Memories  of 
Gennesarct."  Dr.  Macduff  is  one  of  those  pleasant  writers  on  religiona 
subjects  who  command  a  large  circle  of  readers,  and  whose  books  do  not  call 
for  criticism.  Those  who  have  been  pleased  or  benefited  by  the  former 
writbgs  of  the  author  will  find  in  this  what  they  have  found  in  them. 

Missionary  Lif^  amongst  tfte  Jetcs  in  Moldavia,  Qalicia,  and  Silesia. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Edwxbdb.     (London:  Hamilton,  Adanu, 

and  Co.) 
The  account  here  given  of  missions  among  the  Jews  ia  not  eneonraging.  On 
somepoints^B8,for  example,  the  story  of  the  Jew  "Hahnm" — more  or  leas 
should  have  been  said,  for  his  character  is  a  mystery.  The  book  is  not  well 
put  together,  and  has  no  division  into  chapters,  which  is  a  fcreat  fault.  Mrs- 
Edwards  wag  a  very  plons  and  devoted  woman,  and  her  religioui  ezperienee 
will  edify  many. 

Dkk  Catchem,  f/ie  Ragged-School  Boy ;  or,  the  History  of  a  London 

Arab.  ByVoBW4SD.  (London;  William  Mackintosh.) 
This  book  is  evidently  written  by  an  experienoed  and  sncceasAil  ragged- 
achool  teacher.  The  striking  and  startling  facts  here  stated  show  how 
grace  can  triumph  over  nature,  and  how  the  most  degraded  and  debased 
can  be  elevated  and  refined  bv  the  fiospel.  The  narrative  cannot  fail  to 
afford  real  encouraf;ement,  and  to  furnish  a  powerful  stimulus  to  those 
wjio  are  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  task  of  instructing  tlte  poor  and 
neglected  chndren  so  abounding  in  our  metropolis. 
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T/ie  Seidetue  of  the  Christian  Religion,  Derived  from  iU  Original 

I'ropagation  **  tAe  World.    BeinK  &  portioo  of  the  "  OrigineB  Saerae  " 

of  Dr.  Edwibd  Stillihoflbbt,  Bishop  of  Worcester.    Abridged  and 

umotnted  br  Or-  B.  Wtmhb,  B.A.,  Inctunbent  of  Whitechareb,  S»th- 

fanihun.    (Londoa :  B,  W.  Partrtdfte  and  Co.) 

Thia  abridgment  of  a  portion  of  Dr.  Stiiliagfleet'a  grett  work,  enriched  bj 

note*  from  the  writings  of  Bishop  Butiar  and  othen,  nil!  be  foond  rerj 

helpful  by  acholare  Btudy ing  the  eTidonoea  of  ChnBtianilj.  ^ 

Eeee  Affnui  Dei;  Ecce  Homo;  Ecce  Deia.  The  Teetimony  of 
JcBUB  Chrigt  eonceroing  Himself,  His  Ifatnre,  and  If  iuion.  [London ; 
a.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.     1867.) 

A  Terj  iuitable  selection  of  passages  from  the  Gospels,  letting  forth  tite 

l«itimoD7  of  Chriet  concerning  himself. 


®MtuarQ. 

SBV.  josKFn  WALKBB,  or  dsrbt. 
Tai  Ute  Ker.  Joseph  Walker  wai  born  near  Ambernte,  in  Derbythire. 
Xourista    trarelling  from  Ambergate  along  the  beautiful  and  pictureique 
TiUej-  to  Matlock  or  Buxton,  pass  not   tar   from   the   hnmble   coUagei 
wliare  first  he  saw  the  light. 

ThonghtfulneBB  and  a  deep  thirst  for  knowledge  were  oharaoteristioa 
of  Ur.  Walker  when  ho  wu  quite  a  boy.  He  bad  few  adraatagea,  for 
his  father  was  a  working  man ;  but  what  advantage*  he  potaetaed  he  made 
a  very  good  nse  of.  He  read  erery  book  in  his  father's  scant  library, 
and  borrowed  books  from  neighbonn  whenever  he  had  the  opportunity. 

Before  he  reached  his  teens,  he  remoTed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Belper.  At  Bclpcr,  he  went  to  a  good  day-«chool,  and  suoh  rapid  ^ogress 
did  he  make  in  learning,  that  he  was  sodn  raised  to  the  position  of 
aMiitant-t«ao)ier.  And  Pfoad  be  was  of  his  new  position,  and  passionately 
fond  of  his  new  work.  Teaching  seemed,  both  to  himself  and  his  friends, 
his  special  roealion.  He  hod  marrellons  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  an  extremely  happy  way  of  imparting  to  others  what  he  koew. 

Afbpr  a  time  he  left  Belper,  and  filled  an  important  situation  as 
Miistant-teaoher  in  a  school  near  London;  but  a  virnlent  fever  breaking 
out  in  that  school,  he  left,  and  commenced  the  work  of  tuition  on  his  own 
account  at  Tamwptth.  There  be  had  under  his  instruction,  among  otberst 
some  of  the  memMrs  of  the  family  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Feel. 

His  ■ojoom  at  Tamworth  wbs  only  brief,  for  his  father  died,  and  he 
retomed  to  Belper  to  be  with   his   mother.     At  Belper  he  continued  to 

SDnne  his  loved  vocation,  and  for  two  or  three  years  taught  a  very 
ourishing  school.  The  venerable  T.  K.  Gawthome  was  pastor  of  ilie 
Independent  Chnrch  at  Belper  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Walker  became  a 
raemoer  of  his  ohoreh,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  earnestnoas  to  the 
W«rk  of  villaze  preaching.  Several  of  the  villages  in  the  neiglibourhooil, 
■ueh  as  Greenbank,  Coxbench,  Fritohley,  and  Uoagy,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
viaiting.  and  his  intelligent,  instruetive  preaching  was  made  a  blessing  to 
notafew.  Mr.  Gawthorae  wosnot  slow  to  notice  his  talents  and  cultore,  and 
strongly  uraed  him  to  apply  for  admission  to  one  of  our  colleges.  Airedale 
was  seleoted,  and  his  application  was  made  and  accepted.  At  college  he  was 
distingniahed  among  his  fellow-students  for  bis  acquirements  in  Greek  and 
Latin  classic*,  and  in  the  oriental  longuagee.  So  great  was  his  proficiency 
in  these  departments  of  scholarship,  that  his  feUow-studcnts  used  to  honour 
him  with  the  title  of  Doctor.  His  college  course  was  in  every  sense  most 
creditabtc  to  him> 
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On  leaving  college,  he  became  tlie  pastor  of  the  Independent  Olrarcti-at 
Northallerton.  After  labouring  at  Northallerton  for  several  years,  not 
without  many  toltena  oFHaccess,  he  settled  at  Keiham,  in  ITorthumberlond. 
At  this  place,  he  performed  the  doable  function  of  paator  and  teacher.  Hia 
lore  for  hia  old  vocation  of  teacliing  was  anqaeachnble.  Akiods  hia  pupils 
at  Hezham  waa  the  popular  and  eloquent  Dr.  Parker,  of  Mant^eatcr,  who 
retains  a  IltcIj  and  grateful  recollection  of  Mr.  Walker's  valuable  help  sa  a 
teacher  and  friend. 

About  twelve  or  thirteen  years  a^,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  removod  from 
Hexham  to  Derby  to  reside.  Mr.  Walker's  health  had  failed,  and  oa  he 
had  a  competency,  he  deemed  it  right  to  retire  from  the  more  active  and 
wcarinf;  duties  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  serve  big  Master  iu  eoiue 
sphere  less  responsible  and  less  injurious  to  his  physical  health.  He  and 
his  wife  joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  Victoria- street,  Derby,  then 
under  the  joint  pastoral  care  of  the  Hcv.  James  Gawtborne  and  the  £ev.  £. 
Tarlton,  ^Ir.  Walker  entered  at  ouce  Tcry  heartily  into  all  tUe  work  of  the 
Church.  He  visited  the  sick,  and  oceasiooally  preached  in  the  chapel,  and 
waa  very  fond  of  going  into  the  villages  to  preach  to  the  villagers,  and  to 
dispense  to  them  in  their  village  chapels  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  He  took  a  deep  interest,  also,  in  the  Victoria-street  Yoang_  Uen'a 
Literary  Society,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  connected  with  the 
Church.  His  wife,  who  was  a  remarkable  Christian,  was  equally  useful  in 
her  sphere.  About  two  years  ego  she  died,  oud  her  death  Mr.  Walker 
never  seemed  to  ^et  over.  Though  perfect  oppositea,  their  married  life  was 
one  of  the  happieat.  Somehow  they  were  indispensable  ta  each  other. 
Each  waa  the  complement  of  the  other.  Four  years  ago,  Mr.  Walker  was 
ohoaeu  one  of  the  ocacons  of  Victoria- street  Church;  and  his  new  office  he 
filled  admirably.  Without  pride,  without  assumption,  without  ostentation, 
wilh  the  simplicity  and  afieotiou  of  a  child,  he  waa  willing  to  do  anything 
aod  be  anything  ao  that  good  was  done ;  and  the  Cliurch  blessed  and  made  a 
blesaing. 

Conversation  with  him  was  alwaya  a  profitable  and  interesting  employ- 
ment,  but  especially  in  hia  last  days.  He  aeemed  like  one  sitting  just 
outside  the  gate  of  Heaven.  His  prayers  were  often  full  of  rapt  and 
adoring  meditations.  And  his  conversations  on  the  great  theme  that 
occupied  his  mind  sparkled  at  times  with  gema  from  the  ancient  classics 
and  from  some  of  our  own.  best  poeta,  and  with  moat  apt  and  appropriate 
citaiiona  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  one  day,  when  lie  was  in  one 
of  hia  happiest  moods,  when  his  conversation  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
eloquent  t^k,  he  said  to  the  minister  of  Victoria- street  Church,  "There 
seems  nothing  now  iu  anything  1  hare  learned  from  the  writings  of  man  ;  I 
compare  them  to  wells  run  dry;  but  the  Bible  is  more  full  and  more  precious 
than  ever  it  was."  Ho  was  accustomed  to  read  several  chapters  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  of  the  Greek  Testament  every  day ;  and  it  was  about 
as  easy  for  him  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  these  languages  as  in  the  Bngliah 

Most  faithfully  did  he  deal  with  all  who  risited  him  in  his  laat  days. 
Ho  used  to  put  the  moat  pointed  queations  to  them.  He  would  aay, 
■'  Are  you  quite  sure  all  is  right  between  your  soul  and  God  P  Oh,  don't  let 
there  bo  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  oil-important  matter  of  aalvation.  Be 
persuaded  by  a  df  ing  man," 

The  day  but  one  before  he  died,  he  aaid  to  the  minister  of  Victqria-atreet 
Church,  "  This  is  my  message  to  your  dear  people ;  tell  them  they  must  all 
meet  me  in  Heaven — every  one  of  Ikem.  I  love  them,  and  have  been  very 
happy  among  them."  When  asked  if  there  was  any  paasase  of  Scripture 
he  would  like  a  few  words  spoken  to  the  church  from,  after  he  waa  goue,  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  Yet,  this  passage — '  And  Joseph  said  uato 
his  brethren,  I  die,  and  God  will  surely  visit  you."  "  [Geaesia  L  2V)      And 
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he  emphuiied  tba  word  "  Jossfh,"  it  being  his  own  ChrisUan  osme.  Ho 
had  been  ffteatlj  iQt«reRted  in  lome  lermons  liis  miniBter  was  preioluiig,  on 
tbe  impoTtance  of  the  Church  giving  itself  to  united,  eamrat  prarer  for  tbo 
ont-pouring  of  tho  HoIt  Spirit ;  and  in  tbe  faitb  of  the  deaccnt  ol  tbe  Spirit 
he  died.     "  I  die,  and  God  will  anrely  visit  jou." 

When  the  dy"      '                  .-    .1.    -      - 
feet  are  on  the  ri  .  .  ._  ._.    .    

He  breathed  hia  last  on  the  2nd  of  December,  18G7,  in  the  lizty-finh  year 
of  bii  age.  His  death  baa  caused  a  large  vacancy  in  the  Cbnrcb  in  connec- 
tion with  which  htf  last  years  were  apent.  But  he  bad  fiulshed  bis  work, 
and  olhera  will  be  raiaed  np  for  the  new  timea  and  tba  new  dntiea  ;  othefii 
are  already  raiaed  up,  and,  under  tbe  atimntna  of  bia  naeful  example,  are 
bucklEDB;  on  tbe  Chnatian  armour,  and  taking  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  the 
iddierabip  of  the  Cross. 

®ur  ILettec  3Sox. 

THE  APPaENTICESHIP  SOCIETT. 

TO    THI    KDITOK    OF    THK     BTAH&ELICAt    HAOIZINE. 


DsaK  StB, — Many  of  vonr  readera  are  tubscriberB  to  tbe  Apprentic^hip 
Society,  who  will,  doubtleia,  feel  erett  pleaeure  in  the  peruaal  of  the 
following  letter,  recently  reoeived  from  a  moat  respectable  and  excellent 
hookaetlar  in  the  West  of  England,  to  whom  the  Society  made  one  of  ita 
earlieat  granta.  Aa  the  letter  will  abow  the  friends  and  aupporters  of  the 
Boeiety  wbst  important  aervice  it  rendera  to  the  children  01  our  ministers 
at  mn  important  period  of  life,  and  how  its  advantaeea  in  tho  present  iuatanco 
bare  been  appreciated  and  acknowledged,  you  will  oblige  the  Committee  by 
making  room  for  tbii  oommiinication  : 

"  Dear  Sir,— You  may  not  be  aware  that  my  mother,  aa  the  widow  of  a 
miniater,  reoeired  the  sum  of  £20  from  the  Apprenticeship  Society  towards 
my  apprenticeship.  I  bare  always  hoped  to  be  able  to  repay  that  amount 
to  tbe  Society,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  now  in  my 
power  to  forward  you  the  sum  of  £20  as  a  donation,  and  a  further  smu 
of  ten  goineaa,  wbiob  I  ace  by  tbe  mica  you  kindly  aent  me,  constitutes  tne 
a  life  governor.  I  bare  already  given  my  name  to  Mias  P.^as  a  subscriber 
of  one  guinea  per  annum. 

"  It  has  long  been  my  habit  to  aet  apart  tbe  '  Lord's  portion'  of  all  in- 
comings, and  it  bas  been  a  matter  of  regret  that,  with  the  mnltitndc  of 
elaima  continually  preaen ting  themaelvea,  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  meet 
this  one  earlier.  I  remember  that  at  tbe  time  the  grant  waa  made,  my 
mother  felt  it  to  be  a  great  help  to  her,  and  tbia  letter  will  abow  you  how  I 
now  appreciate  it,  and  may  serve  to  encourage  the  Committee  in  their  service 
for  God. 

"One  of  your  Committee,  at  kast,  will  know  the  circumslaneea  under 
wbiob  my  mother  was  left  as  a  widow  in  1831.  The  sis  cbildren  are  all  still 
living,  and  our  biatory  aa  a  familv  since  tbe  death  of  our  father  ia  a  proof 
that  Grod  doea  not  forget  the  widow  and  tbe  fatberleas. — I  am,  deer  Sir, 
yours  faithful  ly,"  &c. 

I  may  juat  add,  that,  while  tbe  Society  wai  never  more  proiperons 
and  naefal  than  at  the  preaent  time,  as  the  Committee  are  exceedingly 
anxioua  to  increaae  ita  income,  ao  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  man?  appli- 
cations for  aid  waiting  to  be  adopted,  they  will  he  tliankful  to  reoeive  any 
additions  to  their  subaoription-list— an  annual  aubaoription  of  five  shillinirB 
giving  as  many  votes  at  eoob  election  as  there  are  candidates  to  be 
admitted.  Yours  truly,  I.  VALE  MUMMEKY. 

Tictoria-park-road,  March  24th,  186S.  ,  .  , 


Idtacs  of  tfje  iSIiucc^es. 

Februitrj  14. — Korwich.  The  ladiea  of  the  Old  Ueating  Hoaae  Congre- 
gfttion  presented  their  putor,  the  Ber.  John  Hallett,  with  &  Talnable  gold 
watch,  as  a  token  of  their  eiteem,  and  of  their  appreciation  of  his  laboun 
among  them  for  tirelre  ;eari> 

Febmnry  25. — Biihopngate  Chapel.  The  recozaition  ofthe  Her.  F.  Siisoita, 
of  Southampton,  as  eo-paator  iritli  the  'Rev.  E.  Manoering  took  plaoe.  The 
iters.  C.  Sukea,  U.A.,  S.  MeAll,  N.  HaU,  LL.JJ.,  T.  Binnej,  and  R.  Bobtn- 
Bou  took  pait  in  the  proceedinf{s. 

Ovenden,  Haiifai.  Special  serrices  were  held  at  ProTidence  Inde- 
pendent Chapel  !□  connection  with  the  ordination  of  the  Eev.  H.  J.  Senior, 
of  Airedale  College.  The  BevB.  ]).  FrAeer,  LL.D.,  J.  BewglasB.  LL.D., 
J,  G.  Miallt  D.  Senior,  and  J.  FarBons  condaoted  the  engagement  a. 

March  10. — St  John's  Wood  Terrace.  The  recognition  of  the  K«r. 
J.  Thomaa,  of  Chepitow,  took  place.  The  Ren.  J.  C.  Harrison,  B.  D. 
Wilson,  G.  Wilkin*,  E.  White,  J.  C.  GalUwa^,  A.  Egberts,  D.D.,  G.  D. 
McGregor,  and  W.  Stott  conducted  the  proceedings. 

Burf  St.  Edmund's.    The  ordination  of  the  Bev.  G.  Williams,  of 

Aylesbury,  took  place  in  14'oTthgate-atreet  Congregational  Chnroh-  The 
Bers.  K.  S.  Toms,  J.  Beeve,  E.  Jonea,  P.  Hood,  and  Professor  Newtb, 
M.A.,  took  part  in  the  engagement*. 

March  17. — Warwickshire  Countj  TToion.  The  annnal  meetinB  of  this 
association  was  held  in  the  Moaeler-road  Constregational  Chvr^.  The 
Bevs.  B.  W.  McAU,  E.  Storrow,  J.  Barrett,  J.  Erans,  G.  B.  Johnson, 

—  Blaokie,  LL.B.,  and  W.  F.  Callaway  eondacted  the  biuinefli. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCKPTXD. 

The  Bev.  Bobert  Yaoghan,  D.D.,  has  accepted  an  inTitation  to  the  pasto- 
rate of  tbe  Belgrave  Congrentional  Cliarcb,  TorqnsT. 

The  Ber.  J.  B.  Lewis,  of  Brecon  College,  that  of  toe  cbordies  in  Moeay- 
roue  and  Glasbarr,  Badnorshire. 

The  Ber.  D.  Johnstcne,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  clmrch,  Elte, 
Fifeshire. 

The  Ber.  K.  Storrow,  of  Calcutta,  that  of  the  church  at  Bogby. 

Tbe  BcT.  J.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Hanbmy,  that  of  the  Wicker  Congregational 
Church,  ShelGeld. 

The  BeT.  B.  Thomas,  U.A.,  of  Lirerpool,  that  of  the  church  at  Wydiffe 
Chapel,  London. 

The  B«T.  G.  W.  Hickson,  of  the  Western  College,  Plymooth,  that  of  the 
church,  Olner,  Backs. 

The  Eev.  D.  B.  Jsmea,  of  the  Weatem  College,  Plymouth,  that  of  the 
Coatle  Green  Congregational  Church,  BriatoL 

The  Ber.  J.  Spurgeon,  that  of  Fotter-lane  Chapel,  London. 

KBaiOiriTlOXB. 

The  BcT.  B.  G.  Milne,  M.A.,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  chnrcb  at 
Tintwietle. 

The  E«r.  G.  H.  Hobbs,  that  of  the  church  at  Bodmio. 

Tlie  Sfiv.  J.  Deighton,  that  of  lUc  New  T<ib'..'mac1e,  Old-street- road, 
London. 
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I.— SAMOA. 

BT  THE  BKT.   T.    TOVrELt,   T.L.B,,   OF  TIIE   BAUOAS  UI3SI0X. 

1.  Geoobafux.— ^i^CA  (j^a-nio-a)  is  the  aatire  name  of  the  group  of 
islands,  ia  tlie  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  lies  between  IS"  30'  and 
14'  20'  south  latitude,  and  169°  24'  and  172'  50'  west  longitude.  This 
^up  is  more  generally  known  as  the  "  Natiqato&b'  Isi.axds."  Its  number 
of  inhabited  islands  is  ten,  with  a  population  of  about  34,700.  It  is 
2GA  miles  long,  and  includes  an  area  of  1,650  square  miles.  All  the  islands 
are  of  Tolcaoic  origin,  and  contain  aereral  craters,  the  largest  of  which,  if 
we  except  the  harbour  of  Fangopango,  Tutoila,  is  on  Bavaii. 

The  Taiiety  and  beauty  of  the  appearance  of  these  ialands  almost 
baffle  description.  The  effect,  upon  visitors,  of  a  first  eight  of  them,  is 
encbantbg,  nor  ia  much  of  the  enchantment  lost  after  a  long  acquaintanoe 
with  them. 

l^a  first  island  that  comes  in  sight  of  voyagers  arriTing  from  the  east- 
ward is  Ta'u  (Ta-'oo),  the  largest  of  the  three  islands  that  constitute  the 
group  whi<di  the  natives  call  Kaxv'a  {Ma-noo-'a).  It  is  about  six  miles 
long,  four-and-a-half  broad,  and  sixt«en  in  circumference,  and  contains 
one  hundred  square  miles. 

'   About  six  miles  west  of  T^'r  is  the  island  of  Oloseboa  (  O-la-tay-r^a.) 
This  is  a  very  rooky  island,  three  miles  long,  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
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about  fifteen  hundred  feot  high.  It  oontaing  twenty -font  squsre  milee. 
It  IB  precipitous  on  eveiy  sido,  least  bo  on  the  north-east,  most  on  the 
north  and  south-west.  On  the  latter  ^de,  about  two  hundred  feet  &om 
the  shore,  rises  Up  a  mural  precipice  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  The  prin- 
oipal  village  is  situated,  in  times  of  peace,  on  the  strip  of  land  ia  front  of 
this  precipice.    In  times  of  war,  the  people  live  on  the  mountiun. 

About  two  miles  and  a  half  ofF  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  a  volcanic 
eruption  hurst  oat  irom  the  deep  ocean  in  September,  1866  (see  Chbohicle, 
May,  1867,  p.  80). 

Ofu  {O-foo),  the  smalloBt  of  the  three  islands  included  in  the  Honu'an 
group,  is  neither  so  high  nor  so  precipitous  as  Oloaenga.  It  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  only  a  narrow,  shallow  strait,  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
wide.  A  double-pointed  crag  off  its  eastern  extremity,  t<%ether  with  the 
precipitous,  cra^y  nature  of  Olosenga,  give  to  the  neighbourhood  a  re- 
markably romantic  appearance. 

The  population  of  the  Manua'n  group  is  about  1,500.  Of  these  about 
320  are  Churoh  members,  and  some  200  are  candidates,  or  one-third  of 
the  population  seeking  salration  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Auhdt;. — Sixty  miles  west  of  Ofu,  is  the  island  of  TcrtnLA,  (^Too-too-ee- 
la).  A  mile  from  Tutuila,  off  its  south-east  point,  is  the  little  island  of 
AunuD  ( Ou-noo'oo).  This  island  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference. 
Population,  200. 

Tdtuila  {Too-ioO'ee-ld),  is  a  most  beantifbl  island.  It  is  seventeen 
miles  long,  five  wide,  and  sixty  in  circumference,  and  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  square  miles.  Its  population  in  1866  was  3,948.  It  has  a 
mountain  range  running  along  almost  its  entire  length  &om  east  to  west. 
From  the  main  ridge  spurs  branch  off  north  and  south.  The  island  appeara 
to  have  been  formed  by  a  number  of  volcanoes  situated  in  a  line  extend- 
ing in  a  direction  &om  east  by  north  to  west  by  south.  As  these  have 
thrown  up  their  burning  lava  and  scoria,  they  have  formed  one  united 
ridge,  and  many  craters  on  both  its  north  and  south  sides,  with  wide 
openings  towards  the  sea.  The  spurs  running  down  from  the  ridge  are 
the  sides  of  these  craters,  and  near  their  junction  with  the  main  ridge 
there  occur  at  intervals,  along  the  island,  mountains  towering  tax  above 
the  ridge  and  spun.  Thus  are  formed  mountains  and  ridges,  slopes  and 
valleys,  and  bays  of  varied  forms  and  sizes,  which,  covered  with  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  a  moist,  tropical  atmosphere  prodnoes,  furnish 
scenes  of  surpassing  beauty. 

UroLr  is  situated  north-west  by  west  of  Tutuila,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty-siz  miles.    It  is  about  fbrfj  miles  long,  thirteen  broad,  and  one 
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hundred  and  tbirfy  ia  droomfbrence.  It  oontains  Ave  hundted  and  Bixty 
sqnaie  milea,  and  haa  a  popolation  of  about  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred. 

Makoso.— Two  miles  from  tka  weetem  point  of  TJpolu,  and  endrclad  by 
its  reef,  is  the  island  of  Hattoko  {Ma  no-no).  It  is  nearly  of  trianffolar 
shape  and  less  than  five  miles  in  circumference.  It  cont^s  nine  square 
miles.  It  has  a  mountaia  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  from  whose  summit 
can  be  obtained  a  splendid  view  of  Upolu  and  Savaii.  It  is  itself  "one 
entire  garden,  in  hioldng  at  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  tire."  It  has  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand. 

This  island  held  a  very  eitensive  politioQl  supremacy  over  Upolu  till 
the  war  of  1817-64,  in  which  she  lost  that  supremacy,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  her  place  on  a  level  with  those  over  whom  she  had  formerly  exercised 
much  despotic  power. 

Apouka  {A'po-lee-ma)  is  about  two  miles  from  Manono.  It  is  a  crater 
■omewhat  resembling  a  horse-shoe,  while  its  depth  may  well  suggest  the 
idea  of  the  hand  with  the  fingers  contracted,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  Its  highest  part  is  four  hundred  and  serenty-two  feet  abore  the 
aea.    The  population  is  about  two  hundred. 

SATAn  (Sa-vy-'ee). — This  island  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  Its  most 
eastern  point  is  about  ten  miles  from  the  western  point  of  TJpoln.  It  is 
about  fi>rty-eight  miles  long,  trenty-two  broad,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
in  circumference.  It  contains  seven  hundred  square  miles.  It  has  a 
high  mountain-chain  running  along  its  length,  the  highest  point  of  which 
ia  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  This  ia  the  edge  of  a  large 
crater.  The  volcanoes  which  formed  this  island  eeem  not  to  have  been 
extinct  so  long  as  those  which  formed  the  other  islands  of  the  group. 

2 .  Thx  Pboplz. — The  ptopU  are  physically  a  very  fine  race,  and  possess 
good  mental  oapabihties.  Their  fine  personal  appearance  has  been  the 
subject  of  remark  of  almost  all  intelligent  visitors.  Their  colour  is  light 
olive.  The  following  sketch  of  them,  by  a  keen  observer,  is  a  tmthihl 
portrait : — "  A  remarkably  tall,  fine-looking  set,  with  intelligent  and 
pleaung  countenances,  and  a  frank  and  open  expression.  The  average 
height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches.  Thoir  features  are  not  in  general 
prominent,  but  are  well  marked  and  distinct.  The  nose  is  short  and  wide 
at  the  base  ;  the  mouth  large,  and  well  filled  with  white  and  strong  teeth, 
with  Ml  and  well  turned  lips ;  the  eyes  black,  and  often  large  and  bright; 
the  forehead  narrow  and  high ;  the  cheek-bones  prominent.  Of  beard 
they  have  little,  but  their  have  is  strong,  straight,  and  black," 

3.  THsta  OsiaiK. — ^What  branch  of  the  great  Asiatic  family  they  repre- 
sent has  not  been  determined.     Some  of  their  customs  are  of  a  decidedly 
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Jewish  oliaractei'.  It  seems  ptetty  certaio,  howevor,  tliat  they  are  &om 
same  part  of  MalayBia,  and  that  they  are  the  dcBcendauts  of  tho  piogeni- 
tora  of  the  present  race  of  all  tho  light-coloured  PolynesianB,  Their 
designation — Samoa — is  derived  from  the  patriarchal  diief  who  headed 
the  first  party  that  peopled  the  islands.  His  name  was  Moa  (Mo-a),  Ulo 
lamily  name  of  the  preseat  Mng  of  Manua.  6a  is  a  partide,  whioh,  pre* 
fixed  to  a  proper  name,  means  "  the  family  of  ; "  Samoa,  therefore,  meana 
"  niE  FAMILY  OF  MoA ; "  and  it  is  stated  that  the  name  ought  to  bo  ox- 
tended  to  all  the  BuiToimding  islanders,  for  that  they  are  all  the  family 
of  MoA. 

4.  FoitM  OP  QovBRSMEHT. — Tlif.ir  form,  of  Qoverntnent  partakoa  Yeiy 
much  of  the  patriarchal,  and  aoems  to  contain  in  it  also  tho'incipi- 
ency  of  the  domocratio  and  monarchical.  The  Tillages  of  Samoa 
are  small,  numbering  feom  fifty  to  five  hundred  inhabitants  each, 
Eveiy  village  consists  of  a  number  of  families,  who  own  the  land 
within  their  own  bousdaries.  Sacb  f^miiy  has  a  hereditary  tide, 
and  whoever,  by  agreement  of  the  family,  bears  that  title  is  con- 
sidered OS  the  head  and  ruler  of  the  family.  Of  those  heads  of  families 
about  half  are  ohieta,  and  the  other  half  their  advisers  and  supporters. 
The  one  are  called  Alu,  the  others  Tttt.afai.e.  All  have  a  voice  in  de- 
liberations which  afi'eot  the  community,  but  the  chiefs  are  the  recognized 
1-ulert.  Of  these  chiefs  one  has  a  hereditary  supremacy,  and  he  it  is  who 
ottetttihly  decides,  in  council,  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  village. 
Any  decision  issued  from  such  a  council  is  law  to  the  whole  village.  This 
head  chief  is  regarded  very  much  as  king  of  the  village,  and  the  other 
chiefs  are  called  his  little  brothore,  his  brother  chiefs,  &c.  His  sway  may 
be,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  man,  more  or  less  despotic,  but,  if 
he  carry  matters  with  too  high  a  hand,  his  brother  chie&  may  transfer  the 
title  to  some  other  member  of  the  royal  hue. 

Prom  five  to  ten  or  so  of  such  Tillage  communities  constitute  a  political 
confederacy  or  state,  and  a  chief  of  one  of  the  villages  has  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  supremacy  over  the  state  tiiat  each  head  chief  has  OTor  his 
village,  and  he  is  often  called  the  Turn  (Too-poo),  or  king,  of  that  state. 
Matters  of  that  state  ai-e  debated  in  a  council  of  all  the  chiefs  and  thoir 
aupporters.  After  any  matter  has  been  fully  debated,  the  head  chief, 
either  in  person,  or  by  some  one  of  his  own  bi-other  chiefs  or  supporters, 
gives  the  decision,  and  that  decision  is  law. 

In  some  parts  of  Samoa  several  such  states  ore  united  under  one  head, 
and  in  that  case  he  is  called  Toi  {Too-i),  as  Tci-Manta,  Titi-Alua,  Tni- 
Aaka,  which  means  Emperor  of  Manua,  &c. 
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Ooly  on  occaaioiu  of  great  importance,  are  all  the  statea  of  euoli  a  con- 
federaoy  called  togotlier.  Coandls  are  convened  bj  the  head,  cbiof  wlio 
Bands  an  official  meeeenger,  who,  for  the  time  being,  bears  the  hereditary 
title  of  the  chief's  oonjier,  for  to  each  village  belongs  such  a  title. 

6.  Texm  WoBSHiF. — The  Samoans,  like  the  Athenians,  were  exceedingly 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  demons.  They  seem  to  have  recognized  one 
supreme  god  whom  they  called  Takoaloa  {Ta-nga-loa),  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  Unrestrained  or  Illimitable  one,  ttom  tanga,  which 
means  unrettrained  bif  tabu,  and  Joa,  coniinuoutlr/,  but  they  seem  to  have 
resided  him  as  too  high  and  too  far  removed  from  them  to  offer  him 
much  or  any  worship.  They  ascribed  to  him  creation,  but  their  worship 
had  to  do  with  beings  whom  they  euppoaed  to  be  near  them  in  some 
visible  ol^eot.  Every  district,  village,  and  family  had  its  own  god,  and 
so  also  had  each  individual. 

The  Tillage  tlei^  of  Tau  on  Manna  whero  dwells  Moa,  the  King  of 
Manoa,  was  Sika.  the  daughter  of  Tangaloa,  at  whose  rec^uest  he  made 
ialandfl  and  their  inhabitants.  She  was  represented  by  a  bird  of  tho 
plover  family  having  no  hind-toe,  and  which  much  resembles  tho  sett' 
lark,  though  commonly  called  a  snipo.  It  is  QoiiBi  Ls-Tttli-0'Tangaio(L 
The  god  of  FiUuia  was  named  Datrwclion,  and  was  represented  by  an 
owl ;  that  of  Olosenga  was  called,  Jhf  mea»itr»r  of  Ihe  fiaiceru,  Incarnate  in 
a  sea-snake ;  and,  the  principal  god  of  Ofu  was  the  Wandtrer,  represented 
by  a  beautiM  bird  of  the  rail-family. 

Tutolla  worshipped  a  female  deity  named  Taema.  There  was  a  temple 
dedicated  to  her  on  a  hill  near  the  west  end  of  the  island.  There  waa 
no  image  of  her,  but  a  piece  of  turmeric  was  susponded  in  a  basket  in  tho 
temple  for  her  use  as  a  cosmetic.  This  was  the  ancient  deity  of  Tutuils. 
Subsequently  these  wero  introduced  by  chiefs  and  a  priest  from  TTpoIu, 
two  others  named  Tuiatua  and  Kafanua.  The  latter,  it  was  said,  waa 
too  great  to  be  represented,  but  Tui  Atna  was  represented  by  a  king* 
fisher.  Three  large  stones  were  called  his  three  sons.  A  temple  waa 
erected  for  these  three  stones  at  a  sacred  place  not  many  miles  from  the 
east  end  of  the  island,  where  was  a  sacred  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trcca. 
These  three  stones  were  placed  in  the  tomplc,  and  wero  under  the  care 
of  a  priest,  who  nsed  to  summon  all  the  people  to  worship  as  often  as 
ho  pleased,  ^he  multitude  used  to  bow  down  outside  the  temple  while 
the  priest  alono  went  in  to  pour  out  a  libation  and  to  ascertain  tho  will 
of  the  gods.  These  atones  were  named  respectively,  "  Tun  Shdurtno 
KiNODou,"  "The  Fixed  Stone  of  tiib  Kisodom,"  and  "Thb  Im- 
uovEASLB  1v0Ct£."    These  stonra  were  still  there  twentyfour  years  ago 
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and  wera  Trorsliipped  up  to  that  time.  The;  ireie  aSterwaxiB  buried. 
The  old  priest  of  these  gods  prophesied  before  the  introdaction  of  Cbris- 
tianitT',  that  a  peaceful  reign  waa  approaching  in  which  wara  would  ceaae 
and  pioBperitf  abound. 

trpolu  and  SaTaii  worshipped  Napaktja,  Stuuto,  Bxtni.oiXi.vu,  Taiu- 
FAnfOA,  Pato,  and  others,  whi«h  ma.y  be  rrodered — Z%«  Oomxaier  ofLandi, 
The  Thunderer,  The  Bnler  of  the  Deep  Sea,  The  ImplaoabU  One,  &c. 

In  everj  phenomenon  of  nature,  in  ereiy  remarkable  spot  on  th«dr 
islands,  and  in  ereiy  inferior  animal,  the  Samoans  recognixed  the  pre- 
tence of  some  god,  and  each  god  was  represented  b;  some  priest.  Thns 
worshipping  gods  mtmj  and  lords  many,  and  to  a  great  extent  gnilty  of 
the  immoral  states  and  practices  represented  by  Paul  in  the  first  chapter 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Williams  found  them,  when  he  brought 
them  the  Gospel  in  1S30. 

6.  The  Oosfel  ahb  rrs  Besultb. — Ghid,  by  his  pnrridential  operations, 
had  in  a  groat  measure  prepared  the  people  to  welcome  the  meseengers  of 
salration.  In  only  two  years  after  the  Tahitian  teachers  first  landed  on 
Savaii,  parties  were  found  in  all  parts  of  the  group,  anxious  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  religion  of  Jeaus.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the 
£eT.  Q.  Flatt,  of  Baiatea,  the  teachers  prosecuted  their  work  with  Tigour 
and  success.  When  the  first  band  of  missionaiiee,  appointed  by  Uie 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  labour  on  Samoa, 
arrived  in  1836,  they  found  the  people  ererywhere  ready  to  welcome 
them,  and  receive  their  message ;  and  now,  after  more  than  timiy  years 
of  labour,  what  are  the  results  ?  They  are  these :  The  whole  nation  pro- 
fesses Christianity;  heathenism,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  heathen  practices, 
hare  been  abolished;  the  whole  Bible  has  been  carefully  translated  into 
their  language,  and  it  has  long  been  in  circulation  among  them ;  a  third 
or  more  of  the  population  can  read.  About  five  thousand  of  the  adults 
are  united  in  Church  f^lowahip,  and  some  four  thousand  more,  candidates 
lor  the  same  privily ;  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  male  members  are 
preachers  of  die  Qospel  to  their  fellow  islanders,  and  many  hare  gone  as 
pioneer  missionaries  to  distant  groups  and  itdands,  where  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  planting  the  Gtospel.  Native  contributions  axe  made 
annually  for  Hie  support  of  the  native  teachers  amounting  in  local  value  to 
about  £2,000;  and  for  some  years  past  £1,000  per  annum  in  cash  has 
been  contributed  towards  the  funds  of  the  Society,  which  sends  them 
their  missionaries.  A  large  training  institution  for  preparing  a  native 
pastorate  has  been  in  operation  twenty-two  years.  The  work  in  all  these 
phases  is  consolidating  and  advancing,  and  besides  these  results,  civiliza- 
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tion  hoB  attended  the  progress  of  the  C^oapel,  and  now  the  people,  vho 
had  no  oommerce  before  the  Ooapel  was  introduoed,  hare  an  export  trade 
in  cocoa-nnt  oil  and  cotton  of  some  £40,000  or  £50,000  per  annum. 

Assuredly  tmoh  resulta  show  that  the  work  is  of  God,  and  afford  en- 
oonragement  and  inoentive  to  strenuous  effort  thus  to  bless  ereiy  remaining 
dark  plaoe  of  the  earth  by  faraishlng  to  it  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gosf  el 
of  the  Blessed  Qod !    To  him  be  the  praise  for  all  success ! 


n.— SOUTH  AFRICA.    KING  WILLIAM'S  TOWN. 

RRmsn  KAFFRAIilA.orwhichKiKoWiLLiiK'HTowN  ill  the  chief  town,  is  a  province  in 
South  Afri™,  iboiit  600  miles  east  from  Cipe  Town,  lying  between  the  K«i  and  Keie- 
kamma  riTtra.  At  tlie  clone  of  the  Kifir  war  iu  1817  this  provincK  wns  annexed  to  the 
Cape  Colony.  King  WilliHm's  Town  ig  situated  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  HunXlo  Ki»rr, 
sboiit  forty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  sea,  ond  in  the  heacl-rinarwr  of  the  British. 
(JoverJimcnt  in  that  locality.  The  opemtious  of  the  London  MisaionaT7  Snriety  were 
commenceil  here  is  Januat^,  1826,  by  the  Rev.  J.  BKOWtiLEE,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  th« 
>tati«ii|  and  has  under  his  care  two  cougregationa,  one  of  Dutch  and  one  of  KftSr 
neople,  besides  ontstations.  The  B'-r.  J.  Harprk,  appointed  to  co-operate  in  their 
Uiision,  arrLTed  there  in  December  last. 


1. — azCEimON  AMD  VELCOHE. 

You  will  be  glnd  to  hear  thot, 
through  tho  kind  proyidence  of  God, 
we  hsTo  reached  oar  statdon  in  health 
and  sa&tj.  Tho  people  here  had  long 
been  expecting  us,  and  were  highly 
pleased  when  we  amvod.  The  day 
following,  though  it  rained  heavily, 
troops  of  people  eamo  to  boo  and  shake 
hands  with  us.  They  asked  us  many 
questions  about  England,  the  voyage, 
ftc.  On  tho  Friday  evening  the  Hot- 
tentots held  a  tea  meeting  to  welcome 
UB,  The  table  was  nicely  ond  taste- 
folly  arranged  with  flowers,  and  in  the 
centre  was  a  wedding  cake  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  A  hearty  welcome  to 
Mr.  Harper."  They  oipresaed  groat 
thankfulness  to  God  for  what  Ho  had 
done  through  Mi.  Brownlee,  and  now 
that  he  was  becoming  infirm,  that  He 
had  sent  another  to  tako  his  place. 
Thoy  kept  up  tho  mooting  till  day- 
break. On  the  Sabbath  I  was  intro- 
duced to  my  charge  by  two  of  the 
brethren  of  tho  U.  P.  Chiux^h  IdiHsion, 
the  SovB.  J.  Chalmers,  ondTeya  3<^, 
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the  one  preaching  in  the  morning,  tho 
other  in  tho  evening,  both  times  in 
Kafir.  Tho  services  woro  largely  at- 
tended. On  the  Monday  evening,  tho 
Kafirs  hold  their  tea  meeting,  whero 
about  300  of  them  took  tea  together. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  meeting. 
Tho  chnpcl  was  tastefully  omnmcnted 
with  flowers  and  evergroona.  Tho 
speeches  were  very  chnracteiistic  : 
some  of  them  very  gmphic,  one  of 
tho  deacons  of  the  chapol  named  Bnll 
being  considorod  tho  greatost  orator  in 
Kafirland.  In  drawing  tho  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present, 
some  of  them  spoke  of  the  time  when 
Mr.  Brownlee  first  came  among  them, 
and  of  bia  having  to  encamp  under  a 
tn<o,  there  being  no  chapol,  no  school, 
no  house :  but  how  difieront  their  cir- 
cumstances to-day,  Thoy  spoko  with 
much  feeling  of  his  long  and  faithftil 
labours  among  them :  of  his  patience : 
that  as  a  father  ho  had  carried  thorn 
and  homo  with  all  their  waywardness, 
and  thanked  God  for  thoii-  new  teacher, 
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wbom  the  Onmdiaotrlior  [meaning  the 
Sociofj)  had  sent  them.  They  were 
oddrcssod  im  return  by  the  brethren 
&om  Feelton  and  those  of  the  U.  F. 
MiSBioD,  and  by  Mr.  Chitrles  Brownlee, 
CommifiBianer  for  the  Kafira,  and  also 
by  myaolf.  Some  friends  from  the 
town  were  also  present  and  spoke. 
Every  one  was  highly  delighted  with 
the  meeting,  and  some  anid  they  never 
attondod  sucJi  an  interesting  meeting 
before.  Probably  no  Missionary  has 
ever  been  welcomed  as  we  have  been. 
The  enlightenment  visible  in  many 
countcoanceB,  the  thankful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  privileges  thoy  had  enjoyed, 
the  marked  difference  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  which  they  attributed 
to  the  Word  of  God,  all  indicated  the 
hold  which  the  Gospel  had  taken  upon 
their  hearts  and  minds.  I  entered  at 
once  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  and 
then  I  realized  the  greatness  of  the 
work  devolving  upon  mo.  It  might 
well  occupy  two  men,  and  at  one  time 
it  did  so.  It  bos  not  booome  loss  either 
in  extent  or  in  importance.  All  the 
missionary  brethren  affirm  that  it  ia 
the  most  important  atation  in  Kafir- 
land,  OB  K.  Vf.  Town  is  a  central  point 
to  which  many  of  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes  come  for  employment.  We 
have  in  the  Church  here  members 
from  all  the  stations  in  Kafirland. 
The  orening  congi'ogation  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  young  people. 
Then  there  aro  the  out-stations,  which 
of  themselves  would  engage  the  time 
and  attention  of  one  man,  and  as  they 
lie  far  apart,  one  of  them  Itj  or  20 
miles  distant,  much  time  is  lost  in 
going  to  and  ire.  To  overtake  all  the 
work,  and  do  it  as  it  ahonld  be  done, 
I  should  leave  myself  no  time  for  ac- 
quiring the  languages.  At  present  I 
am  engaged  much  as  follows  : — I 
preach  four  times  every  Sunday,  twice 
in  English  to  the  Ilottentotsi  twice  to 


the  Kafirs  thtongh  an  interpreter.  I 
have  two  prayer  nieetings  on  the  Mon- 
day evening ;  a  class  of  Kafir  enquirers 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  seven  o'clock; 
one  for  the  Hottentota  in  the  evening, 
and  another  for  Kafirs  after  it.  On 
Wednesday  evening  I  have  two  ser- 
vices, and  on  the  other  evenings  I  see 
young  people  who  being  engaged  as 
servants  in  the  town  cannot  attend  tho 
regular  classes.  They  wish  me  to  hold 
a  singing-class  to  teach  them  the  eol-fa 
system ;  thoy  also  exptesaed  a  wish  that 
I  would  hold  a  Bible-class  on  Uie  Sa- 
turday evening,  which  I  purpose  doing 
OS  soon  aa  wo  are  settled  and  my  books 
have  come.  Besidee  all  this  r^ular 
work,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  desultory 
work,  such  as  attending  weddings,  fa- 
ncrals,  &o,  I  have  not  aa  yet  visited 
oil  tho  out-statious ;  any  spare  time  Z 
give  to  the  languages. 

The  services  on  Sunday  are  well 
attended,  bat  I  am  very  anxious  to 
find  ways  and  means  for  visiting  and 
preaching  among  the  out-stations,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  people  come  from 
those  places  and  can  only  attend 
oneo  a  month.  Hod  I  anyone  upon 
whom  I  conld  devolve  the  Sunday 
serrices,  I  could  manage  it>  The 
school  progresses  favourably,  and  we 
have  not  seen  it  at  its  best,  as  in  tlio 
summer  season  the  children  are  re- 
quired  in  tho  fields.  I  deem  the  school 
a  very  important  part  of  the  mission 
work  here,  and  I  mean  to  give  con- 
siderable attentaon  to  the  sulyect.  AVe 
found  the  mission  premises  we  occupy 
very  dilapidated  in  many  places  and 
requiring  oonedderablo'  repair.  Before 
doing  anything  I  coiksulted  Mr.  Brown- 
lee and  the  brethren  at  Feolton,  who 
sanctioned  what  I  have  done.  I  have 
avoided  expense  as  much  aa  I  could 
by  doing  a  good  deal  of  the  work 
myself.  The  probable  cost  will  be 
about  £U. 
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ni.— FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 

LosiMS  Mission  C.ibte  Gikls'  School,  Banoaloue, 

Mi83  0.  Akstey,  Dec.  20,  1867. 

This  year  onr  schools  havo  been  oxftmined  by  the  Rev.  S.  WaiGHT,  Chaplain  of 

the  Scottisli  Kirk;    S.  HiCEKrra,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  S.  Dalzeu.,  We^eyan 

UiaBLDoary. 

The  Kev.  B.  Dalzell  examined  the  Infant  Department  on  Scripture, 
Introductory  Lessons  in  Ooography,  Common  Objocta,  and  Arithmetic. 
We  giTe  a  few  extnicto  trora  hie  roport.  "With  regard  to  the  Scripture 
Lesson  of  the  Ist  Division,  he  says; — "In  the  portion  selected  for  ex- 
amination, tho  girla  gaYO  prompt  and  eon'oct  answers,  proring  that  they 
Lad  boon  vdII  taught,  and  that  thoy  undoratood  the  main  facts  of  the  history." 
And  with  regard  to  the  School  in  general  ho  writes  : — "  I  regard  the  result  of 
the  cTamination  as  highly  satas£tctory.  The  intelligent  answers  of  the  girls 
were  far  beyond  anything  I  have  heard  from  tho  boys  of  Temacular  schools  in 
the  proTinco."  Mr.  Bicketta  examined  tho  different  classes  which  compos©  our 
common  school  in  Geography,  History,  Grammar,  and  Dictation.  Prom  his 
Eeport  I  give  the  following  extract ; — 

"The  1st  Class  is  one  that  you  may  bo  proud  of.  In  Geography,  History, 
and  Dictation,  their  answering  was  most  pleasing  and  creditable,  and  has 
strengthened  mo  in  tho  belief  that  a  soimd  education  in  the  Temacular  is  a 
useful  and  necessary  preliminary  to  subsequent  English  teaching.  In  Grammar, 
also,  thoir  answers  were  good,  though  their  standard  in  this  subject  was  not  so 
high  as  in  the  other  sabjecte.  The  same  meod  of  praise  in  all  rospects  is  due 
to  the  other  two  cIosbob,  as  thoy  answered  not  only  well,  but  with  a  cheorftilness 
and  interest  which  ntado  tho  task  of  examining  a  pleasure.  In  fact,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  general  knowledge  displayed  by  all,  and  their  yery 
comet  dictation."  The  liev.  S.  Wright  examined  all  the  elder  classes  on  tho 
Biblo,  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  tho  following  words  ; — "  I  oxamined  the 
three  senior  classes  in  the  Misses  Anstoy's  School  upon  thoir  knowledge  of 
Scripture  for  about  two  hours  this  morning.  Uy  questions  ranged  over  tho 
Pontotonch  and  tho  Historical  Books  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  of  Apostles  in  the  Now  Testament,  The  pupils  are  Tory  young,  but  their 
knowledge  of  Scripturo  is  vory  groat,  far  exceeding  my  expectationH,  although 
Qiese  were  rather  high,  as  many  favourable  reports  of  the  school  had  proriously 
reached  me.  The  Misses  Auatey  hare  gained  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and, 
therefore,  ore  working  cffectiTely  by  enlightening  their  minds  in  the  knowledge 
of  Divine  truth,"  The  Bishop  of  Madras,  after  spending  tho  morning  in  our 
Central  School,  expressed  his  opinion  in  the  lotfor  to  Mr.  Campbell,  an  extract 
from  which  we  now  give : — "  Our  visit  to  your  Caete  Qirla'  School  last  week 
aflbrded  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  tho  Educational  Mission  work  ia  which  Miss  Anstey 
and  her  sister  are  engaged.  I  have  seen  many  schoob  for  native  boys  and  girls 
in  this  country,  and  when  I  recall  tho  beet  among  them,  it  appears  to  me  that 
none  excels  yours  in  respect  of  management,  and  discipline,  otfectiTe  mode  of 
instruction,  actual  results  (considering  the  time),  in  the  knowledge,  behaviour, 
and  general  respectable  and  happy  appearance  of  the  children. 

"  Tho  260  Cast«  girls  whom  we  saw  with  their  bright  faces  and  clean  diessofl, 
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and  who  answei-ed  so  well  l«  queationa  in  Scripture  and  other  subjects,  cannot 
fail  to  carry  to  their  homea  some  of  the  good  which  they  have  received  in 
Bohool,  and  to  promote  a  desire  in  neighbouring  families  also,  on  behalf  of  the 
femalea  in  them,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  eimilar  inetruction. 

"  Ajssuredly,  too,  through  the  grace  and  blesning  of  God,  soma  hearts  will  be 
opened  to  roceivB  in  faith  the  words  of  eternal  life,  read,  and  repeated,  and  ex- 
plained. I  rejoice  to  think  that  the  thickly-peopled  nativo  town  of  Bangalore, 
with  its  many  heathen  homos,  has  in  its  midst  so  great  a  blessing  as  your 
excellent  Mission  Schools." 

IV.— SOUTH  AFRICA.  THE  MATEBELE  MISSION. 
The  Matebble  Mihsiok  is  cmrieit  on  Tnr  in  the  Jutcrior  of  South  Arrica,  and  lies 
only  s  few  dnys'  jonrney  Boutli  of  tlie  Victoria  Falls.  Its  chief  station  Inyati,  the 
jiriiicipal  tewn  of  the  Matebelc  tribf,  is  Bitnnted  nt  the  head  of  a  beautiful  Yalley,  pes- 
Ki-aHing  abundancD  of  vater.  The  valley  is  free  of  treea,  but  beyond  its  booniUrics 
tlie  country  is  covere<l  witli  them  and  the  kndscxipe  is  very  lovely.  The  aoil  ia 
fiTtile  and  rains  are  froqucut.  Tlie  Matebplc  tritie  arc  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
ooiintry,  reeiling  their  hiimeiMe  herds.  They  are  still  iinilLT  Moselkkatse,  who  in  now 
old  and  feeble.  The  Missionarips  of  the  Society  residing  at  InjatJ,  are  Hessn.  Stkbs 
and  TiioxAB,  who  are  nsing  every  opportunity  allowed  by  the  aged  chief  to  extend 
Uic  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  promote  edui^tion. 

i.ErrEa  from  the  ebv.  t.  thoma8,  eiyati.    Apaijar  26th,  18G7, 
As  to  OUT  lEission  I  need  scarcely      very  good  and  their  own  doings  very 


say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difRcult. 
The  chief  is  a  despot  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word — his  people,  as  their 
forefathers  wore,  ore  warlike,  proud, 
superstitious  and  ambitious,  very  fond 
of  plundering,  kidnapping,  and  any- 
thing cko  that  may  enrich,  feed,  and 
omamont  them,  without  their  being 
obliged  to  work  for  it.  Their  country 
being  so  far  from  civiliiod  lands  and 
so  completely  closed  up  against  civi- 
lized men ;  there  being  only  one  way 
into  and  out  of  it,  they  are  enabled 
from  year  to  year,  to  carry  on  their 
most  cruel  and  TinTiiimm^  deeds  among 
the  surrounding  tribes.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  their  yoaily  maraud- 
mg  excursions  they  are  as  restlesH  as 
the  troubled  bob,  often  absent,  their 


but  they  continue  to  do  the 
same  for  all  that.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  fact,  that,  so  long  as  they  coa 
plunder,  they  will  do  so.  The  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  their  atrocioua 
acts  would  be  to  render  such  difficult 
and  dangerous  BJid  expensive  to  them, 
and  thus  they  would  be  discouraged. 
As  it  is  the  numoivus  tribes  of  simplo 
industrious  people,  who  inhabit  the 
vast  regions  botween  this  and  tho 
Zambesi,  extending  from  the  Victoria 
Falls  almost  to  ^e  mouth  of  that 
river,  suffer  from  these  fearfully  hard- 
hearted Matcbelo,  and  one  tiibe  after 
another  as  a  tribe  ia  annihilated. 
Here  I  would  not  be  undentood  to 
bold  tho  view  that  for  theeo  numerous 
little  tribes   to    remain  independent 


hands  often  full  of  human  blood,  and      would  be  the  best  for  them  or  the  beet 
3  the  result,  their  minds  being  so  oc-      for  us  as  Missionaries,  for  from  it ; 


cupied  with  such  unjust  and  wicked 
things,  they  have  but  little  inclination 
to  bsten  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  I  have  often  spoken,  both 
to  tho  king  and  his  people,  on  such 
subjects,  and  they  have  always  ad- 
mitted the  scriptural  doctrines  to  be 


but  what  rends  one's  heart  is  that 
hundreds  of  immortal  souls  ore  hur- 
ried year  after  year  into  the  Great 
Eternity  unprejiared,  and  the  country 
depopulated,  while  such  things  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  tho  victorious  Ua- 
tcbele  so  badly  as  to  render  all  our 
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efforts  to  bring  them  to  the  Sa-riour 
companttiTely  iruitlesa.  TheMatebele 
ore  natuT&llf  a  euperior  people,  and 
irere  they  once  settled  with  their  pre- 
sent love  of  cleanlinesB,  obedience  to 
parents  and  chief,  their  industry  and 
intetligecce,  their  Bimplicity  and  cour- 
age, tiiey  vill  soon  be  as  men  pre- 
pared for  the  SaTiouT.  The  question 
therefore  ia,  what  con  be  done  towards 
saying  the  lires  of  the  tbousoiids 
who  are  as  sheep  niunberod  for  the 
Blaughter  and  to  render  the  minds  of 
tho  Matebelo  more  accessible  (o  the 
Gospel?  "Wore  the  light  of  Divine 
Truth  and  that  of  civilization  to  po- 
notrate  these  dork  places  of  the  earth, 
the  habitations  of  cruelty  therein 
would  soon  become  fewer  in  number. 
Being  stopped  up  on  this  side  by  the 
Uatebelo  and  on  tho  other  by  the 
Dazungu'  and  Fortugueso  there  is  no 
hope  for  such  soon  to  take  place. 
First,  tho  country  must  be  Opened  up 
and  Europeans  aUowod  to  trarerse  it. 
That  done,  there  would  be  no  want 
of  men  troia  the  old  and  new  colony 
who  by  trafGc  and  hunting  would 
soon  open  the  oyo  of  the  aborigines 
and  intimidate  the  unwelcome  in- 
tmders.  Seing  convinced  of  the 
above  views  I  wished  very  much  for 
a  long  time  to  see  some  one  under- 
take to  open  up  the  country  from  here 
to  the  Zambesi,  but  having  looked  in 
vain  and  seen  no  one  forthcoming,  I 
determined  at  last  to  try  myself,  end 
accordingly,  some  months  ago,  after 
a  good  deal  of  peiseverance  and  many 
rebuffs,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
permission  of  the  king  to  go  and  some 
people  to  accompany  me.  My  plan 
was  to  go  N.N.W.  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  Zambesi  from  there  to 
the  Falls,  and  to  return  home  from 
tho  latter  by  another  routs ;  but  the 
ntsult  you  will  see  in  my  journal — a 
copy  of  which  I  forward  to  you. 
There  an  some  encouragements   as 


well  as  discouragements  in  this  mis- 
sion, at  least  it  aeems  ao  to  me,  and 
I  believe  my  views  to  be  supported 
by  &£ts,  justified  by  ttie  Soripturee. 
In  a  land  like  this,  where  Satan  has 
so  long  reigned  supremely  and  whore 
the  whole  country,  goremment,  and 
people  join  sU  their  forees  in  one  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  usurper, 
in  opposing  everything  that  is  hu- 
mane, rational,  or  holy,  the  progress 
of  a  work  like  ours  is,  would  be  slow. 
But  it  is  possible  to  underrate  its  pro- 
gress, nay,  it  ia  easy  to  do  so  ^  this  is 
often  done.  There  are  some  men  who 
take  as  their  test  to  try  such  a  pro- 
gress the  character  of  tho  Christian 
at  home  and  not  the  right  standard, 
tho  Bible.  It  is  no  wonder,  theroforc, 
that  should  Christian  virtues  developo 
tbomsDlvoB  in  the  native  in  a  different 
way  or  degree  or  dress  from  that  in 
which  they  present  themselves  to 
their  view  in  men  at  home,  they  can- 
not see  them.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  such  a  way  of  looking  for  tho 
work  of  the  spirit  among  the  heathen 
is  unscriptural  and  absurd;  for  a 
simple,  sincere,  living  faith  in  Christ 
and  genuine  love  to  God,  His  people 
and  work,  which,  whoever  possesses 
them  will  be  saved,  may  exist  when 
but  few  of  the  English  outward  forms 
of  religion  are  soon  or  even  known. 
Especially  may  this  be  the  case  among 
a  reserved,  cautious  and  cold-blooded 
people  as  tho  Mat«bele  are.  To  a 
people  like  these,  great  allowances 
should  be  mode  in  the  minor  matters 
of  religion,  and  when  such  axe  made 
it  will  bo  found  that  there  are  many 
here  who  are  not  fiir  irom  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  There  are  scores, 
who  i-ogard  the  Lord's  Day  with  re- 
verence, who  take  real  interest  in  tho 
moansof  grace,  and  who,  did  wo  wish  it 
at  tho  present  stage  of  their  scriptural 
knowledge,  would  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  chureb  membei'slup. 
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V.  mmH)  ot  t\it  laeb.  39r.  EQiman. 

Ok  Sunday  ovoning,  March  8th,  the  Eov.  Dr.  TrDir,VN  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Finahury  Sqiuu-o.  Dr.  Tidman  vras  bom  in  the  West  of  England 
on  NoTember  14th,  1792.  and  was  therefore  more  than  Boventy-fivo  years 
of  age  at  his  death.  Though  articled  to  hia  uncle,  a  medical  man,  on 
his  coUYorsion  in  I8I0  he  at  once  desired  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
became  a  student  of  Ilimknoy  College  in  the  autumn  of  1811.  During 
his  brief  course  of  study,  he  formed  the  strongeat  attachment  to  hia  tutor, 
George  ColUaon,  to  Matthew  Wilka,  one  of  the  committee,  and  to  many  of 
hia  fellow- students,  including  Dr.  Andrew  Eeod.  Ho  settled  at  Salisboiy 
in  October,  I8U,  removed  to  Frome  in  1818,  and  in  1828  became  pastor  of 
Barbican  Chapol  in  London,  at  the  ago  of  thirty-six. 

In  1839,  on  the  severe  illnosa  of  Mr.  Ellis,  which  led  eventually  to  hia 
resignation,  Dr.  Tidman  became  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London  Mis- 
aonarj- Society.  For  some  years  the  late  Mr,  Freeman  was  his  colleague, 
and  both  were  pastors  of  churches ;  but  in  1830,  when  the  current  work  of 
the  Society  had  greatly  increased,  Dr.  Tidman  resigned  his  pastoral 
duties,  and  henceforth  dovoted  himself  to  the  Society  alone.  His  best 
efforts  were  greatly  needed,  and  hia  now  rii)ened  powers  found  fullest 
occupation.  Emancipation  iu  1834  had  opened  a  now  and  large  missioa 
in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  'VVilliams'B  pleadings,  and  hia  return  in  the 
Camden,  greatly  enlarged  tho  mission  in  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Moffot  drew 
attention  to  South  Africa.  Mr.  Mead  hod  earned  away  five  missionaries 
to  Travancore.  In  1842  China  was  opened  for  tho  first  timo.  Tho  mis- 
sions grew  apace,  correspondence  increased,  a  thousand  questions  roquirod 
settlement,  and  the  Society  was  at  times  greatly  pressed  for  funds.  On 
several  occasions  unhappy  controversies  arose  in  which  ho  felt  it 
right  to  toko,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a  leading  part.  The  amount 
of  labour  ho  perfonned  wos  very  groat.  He  worked  to  late  hours, 
he  rarely  took  holidays,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  one  thing 
which,  as  a  Christian  and  a  ministor,  he  held  in  no  common  oat«oni. 
Ho  has  oAen  declared  that  with  him  missions  wero  a  passion.  And  the 
earnestness  of  his  life  and  lahours,  his  clear,  strong  speeches,  his  eloquent 
roports  and  appeals,  prove  that  these  words  ivere  tmo. 

Thoi«  is  no  doubt  that  this  endiuaiasm,  and  tho  great  abilities  with 
which  it  was  connected,  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree  to  sustain,  as 
well  as  to  enlarge,  the  usefulness  of  tho  Society,  nndor  many  and  in- 
creasing drawbacks.  Dr,  Tidman's  sound  judgment,  extensive  knovIodgc> 
and  dovotednoss  to  the  mission  cause,  rendered  to  the  Society  at  homo 
distinguished  service,  and  the  time  of  his  service  forms  a  marked  period 
in  the  Society's  history.  His  peculiar  faculties  and  his  system  <tf  man- 
agement were  specially  suited  to  that  stage  of  its  operations  and  its  uso- 
fulness ;  and  the  thorough  fidelity  with  which  ho  defended  its  cause 
and  executed  its  work  demands  this  loving  recognition,  that  "  he  served 
Lis  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Qod." 
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To  a  man  of  his  extromo  activity  euforeod  rotirement  was  n  mattor  of 
the  Joopest  regret.  It  waa  no  easy  taak  to  necept  ropose  in  tho  place  of 
work,  or  to  hoar  of  chnngos  uf  plan  whick  liia  own  gixut  jiidginout  had 
not  of  itself  seen  to  bo  needful.  Dut  as  tho  <Uy>i  of  wookncsa  passed  oa 
all  difficultios  and  rcgrots  wcro  aoftenod  down.  The  last  six  wooks  of  his 
life  woro  a  tiiuo  of  almost  unclouded  sunshine.  IIu  wns  himitclf  aj^oia, 
calm,  paticut,  submissive  :  ho  spoke  with  tho  dt.'epost  aifuction  oi'  hia 
younger  oolleagucd  and  eucccssora  in  ofQco ;  ho  expressed  tho  wannest 
approval  of  their  vigorous  moasures,  and  praj-ed  for  them  and  their 
work,  and  for  the  missionorioit  abroad,  with  tho  sLmple  oamoetnose  of  a 
child. 

In  his  peculiar  sphere  as  Foreign  Secretary  of  tho  London  Missionary 
Society,  a«  the  centre  of  its  direction  and  work  at  home,  and  as  the  advisor 
of  its  numerous  missiouaiies  abroad,  ho  oscrciaod  an  influonco  of  a  high 
order.  For  many  yeai's,  when  he  was  in  hia  prime,  his  graphic  annual 
reports,  so  ably  fiamed,  so  well  read,  were  oxpect^xl,  and  wore  listcuod 
to,  with  deepest  interest. 

Among  the  officers  and  friends  of  the  English  Uisuonary  Soeietios 
there  was  no  one  so  able  and  so  willing,  on  the  bigheet  grounds,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  foreign  missionB,  and  stimuUte  the  churches  at  home 
to  support  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Three  or  four  yeatB  ago, 
when  he  had  already  passed  the  full  term  of  sovonty  years,  it  wns 
evident  that  his  strength  was  beginning  to  fail.  A  younger  colleague, 
of  his  own  choice,  joined  him  in  his  duties.  The  arrangement  had 
boea  completed  but  a  few  montiia  when  an  alarming  illnoBs  seized 
him.  He  rallied,  and  for  a  time  returned  to  work  of  a  light  kind ; 
but  his  strength  gradually  failed,  though  he  suffered  little  pain.  On 
Tuesday,  March  3,  bo  osporiencod  another  attack.  After  two  days  he  lay 
unconscious,  and  on  Sunday  evening  breathed  his  last.  lib  last  words 
were,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

Uia  Aineral  took  place  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Monday,  March  lOth, 
when  theBev.  T.  Buthby  delivered  the  address,  anA  a  hmeral  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  Sunday  morning  following  by  the  Bev.  John'  Keknesy 
in  Bishopsgate  Stroot  Chapel. 

Tt<  Toiim  and  CountTy  Direeton  at  tteir  Half-yearhj  Jdteting,  held  on  March 
IBth,  adopted  tlie  folloieiiig  reMolution  retpefting  t)ie  Bey.  Dr.  TiDiiAX. 

1.  The  DiuEorons  of  tho  LoiiDOir  Missiokakt  Society,  assembled 
in  their  usually  half-yearly  meeting,  havo  i-oceived  with  doop  rogrbt 
official  intimation  of  the  recent  decease  of  their  beloved  friend  and 
Honorary  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Bev.  AiiTirnB  Tidmax,  D.D. 

2.  On  many  occasionB,  during  his  long  service  in  tho  Society,  tho 
Directors  have  felt  it  right  to  express  in  cordial  tei-ms  their  high  estimate 
of  the  value  of  that  service :  and  now  that  his  work  is  done,  and  bo  has 
passed  to  his  heavenly  reward,  it  gives  them  great  satisfaction,  once 


more  to  record  their  gratitude  to  God  for  sparing  him  so  long,  and  the 
wiirm  foclinga  of  affection  and  regard  ^th  Trhicli  they  look  book  upon 
his  oamest  and  faithful  laboui's. 

3.  For  several  years  an  efficient  DinEcros  of  the  Society,  in  1839 
Dr.  TiDMAM  was  appointed  one  of  its  FoEEia:f  SBCRFTAttiES.  Within 
a  short  period  he  took  sole  charge  of  the  Society's  Foreign  OIBce  ;  and 
in  18-19,  resigning  his  pastoral  charge,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  and 
energies  to  that  important  work;  and  continued  so  to  serve  the  Society 
until  he  died.  His  fnithftil  labours  were  extended  to  the  protracted 
period  of  twenty-seven  years :  and  now,  after  but  a  brief  retirement  from 
active  employment,  the  DmECiOBS  have  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  following  him  to  hie  grave, 

4.  In  the  performance  of  the  many  duties  which  his  work  involved,  the 
DiRGcrous  contemplate  with  groat  thankfulness  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  his  powei'ftil  grasp  of  facts  and  details ;  his  great  knowledge  of 
men,  and  his  earnest  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  the  Society's  claims.  They 
dwell  especially  on  his  remarkable  devoteduess  to  the  cause  of  Mismona :  a 
devotedness  resting  on  profound  conviction  of  the  Chorch'a  obligations,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  performed :  sustAinod  by  a  deep  personal  interest, 
and  exhibited  in  constant  sympathy  for  all  Missionary  labourers,  and  all 
forms  of  Christian  usefulness.  They  call  to  mind  the  powerful  pleadings 
with  which  he  ever  pressed  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  on  the  friends 
not  only  of  the  Society  but  of  other  Missionary  Societies,  and  the  fervour 
with  which  in  the  Special  Appeals  he  exhibited  the  wants  of  those  new 
fields  which  the  Providence  of  God  had  opened  to  the  Society's  labours. 
They  acknowledge  with  devout  thankfulness  the  beneficial  efibcts  of  this 
devoted  service  in  imAising  a  thorough  missionary  spirit  into  his  own 
Church :  in  stimulating  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the 
Society,  and  in  both  sustaining  and  enlarging  its  usefulness. 

5.  With  devout  gratitude  do  the  DiRRcroBS  thus  glorify  God  in  their 
honoured  friend,  and  record  their  satisfaction  that,  when  the  sudden  and 
wide  expansion  of  the  Society's  efforts  required  special  wisdom  to  guide, 
and  unusual  earnestness  to  sustain  it,  it  pleased  God  for  a  long  series 
of  yoora  to  give  to  the  Society  the  services  of  one  so  eminently  en* 
dewed  and  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  carry  out  the  work  which  it  was  tiien 
called  upon  to  perform.  And  they  trust  that  the  fruit  of  that  wise  service 
may  long  continue  to  be  felt  in  that  new  stage  of  progress  and  prosperity 
into  which  the  Society  hoe  now  passed. 

0.  To  many  of  them  a  valued  personal  friend :  to  others  an  affootionato 
pastor ;  to  the  Society  a  wise  and  devot«d  officer :  the  Dibectobs  will 
cherish  his  memory  with  afibction  and  regard,  and- look  back  upon 
their  connection  with  him  witii  a  saddened  pleasure  for  many  years  to 

7.  To  Mrs.  TuuLAir  and  her  family  they  offer  the  eipres^on  of  thoir 
sincere  sympothy  in  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained,  and  rejoice  with 
them  not  only  in  the  assurance  of  the  blessedness  int«  which  he  has 
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passed,  but  in  the  beiitage  thoy  possess  of  tbo  rerercd  aud  honoured 
namevhioh  bo  hns  left  behind. 


From  Ihe  CiiBiBTLVif  "World. 

The  name  of  Dr.  TiD^[.ur  boa  so  long  been  familiar  an  a  bouMbold 
vord  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  tbo  country',  that  though  tbo 
ajmooncemont  of  his  death  can  occasion  no  Burpriso  to  tboso  who  have 
known  the  state  of  his  health  for  many  months  past,  yet  it  will  be  felt 
US  a  poraonal  loss  by  numbers  boyond  the  cii-cle  of  his  own  immediate 
friends,  nis  resignation  of  the  Socrotariat  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  iFhich  ho  bad  held  for  so  many  yeara  with  high  honour  to  bim- 
Bolf  and  great  advantage  to  the  Society,  was  not  t«ndorod  until  the  pros- 
tration of  his  sti'ength  made  the  step  impoiutive.  He  might,  indocil, 
fairly  haTO  sought  ease  and  retiroment  some  time  before ;  but  be  loved 
his  work,  he  struggled  bravely  against  the  increasing  infii'mities  of  ago, 
and  continued  to  fill  bis  post  with  a  rare  vigour  which  many  younger 
men  might  havo  cnviod,  until  a  stroke  of  paralysis  warned  him  to  ceoso 
from  Uboursinwhichbiaaoul  was  so  thoroughly  absorbed,  that  he  felt  lotb 
to  abandon  them.  From  that  time  he  has  never  thoroughly  rallied.  Attimes 
there  has  been  a  partial  improvement,  but  any  hopes  which  were  thns 
awakened  wore  spoodily  dissipated.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Tuesday 
of  last  week  that  bis  immediate  decease  was  anticipated ;  but  from  that 
dat«  the  decay  has  beon  rapid,  and  on  Sunday  be  calmly  and  peaoofully 
sank  to  rest. 

It  was  OS  Secrotary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  he  loved 
frith  all  tbo  int«aaityof  a  passion,  and  served  with  a  fidelity  and  diligence 
never  surpassed,  that  be  was  principally  known.  The  veiy  length  of  time 
during  which  he  filled  the  ofhce,  first  holding  it  in  conjunction  with  bis 
pastorate,  and  afterwards  giving  to  it  his  undivided  energies,  would  itself 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  great  influence,  and  to  mako  his  loss 
deeply  felt ;  but  ho  had  a  raro  combination  of  gifts  fitting  bini  for  the 
position ;  and  these  were  consocrated  to  his  work  with  a  singleness  of 
purpose  which  is  itself  one  grand  condition  of  success.  Ho  had  great 
powers  of  administration,  and  a  skill  in  expounding  and  justifj'ing  his 
policy  which  able  administratora  do  not  often  possess,  A  keen  insight 
into  moo,  and  groat  tact  in  dealing  with  them ;  a  sound,  practical  judg- 
ment ;  an  intellect  acute  and  vigorous,  rather  than  profound  or  brilliant ; 
a  faculty  for  mastering  the  details  of  a  subject,  combined  with  a  power  for 
taking  brood  and  penetrating  views,  made  biro  perhaps  the  most  able  and 
successful  secretaiy  by  whom  any  of  our  great  religious  societies  has  in 
recont  times  been  served.  He  bod  a  genius  for  tbo  work,  just  aa  others 
have  a  genius  for  painting  or  poetr}'.  But  the  genius  would  have  availed 
little  apart  from  tbo  unselfish  devotion  to  the  work  by  which  it  was  sanc- 
tiflod.  For  ilisinterested  ho  certainly  was.  Wo  do  not  say  that  his 
splendid  talents  might  have  been  moro  profitably  employed  in  some 
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soculur  calling ;  for  tliis  is  true,  to  Bomo  extent,  of  an;  who  octtiere  great 
succor  in  tho  NouconfonuiHt  minititiy.  But  in  his  own  imnistcrial  vork 
he  might  easily  havo  fouiid  poKitions  mora  lucratiTO  and  loss  laborious 
thau  that  which  ho  filled ;  and  if  ho  rcmaiucil  Ktciidfnbt  at  liis  post,  it  was 
because  ho  felt  it  to  ho  omphatically  tho  post  of  duty,  Ue  gave  to  it  the 
foiToiir  of  youth,  for  vory  early  his  soul  kindled  witli  an  enthusiastic 
loYO  foi'  tho  missionttiy  onterprise ;  ho  sciTcd  it  with  all  tho  sti-ongtli  and 
vigovir  of  liis  manhood,  cheerfully  meeting  tlio  anxitjtios,  cores,  and 
labours  which  it  outailed ;  and  he  lorcd  it  to  tho  end  vith  an  affection 
to  which  ago  had  ouly  impartod  a  mollownosa  asd  tondernoss,  without 
abating  anything  of  its  intensity  and  strength. 

Of  course  such  a  man  stumped,  to  a  lurgo  cxteut,  tho  character  of  his 
own  mind  upon  the  policy  of  tho  Society.  We  do  not  say  that  his  admi- 
nistration had  not  its  defects,  hut  such  as  thoy  were,  thoy  wei-o  atoned  for 
by  the  oamcstnosa  of  his  zoal  and  tho  untiling  assiduity  of  his  labours. 
Times  have  greatly  changed,  and  no  doubt  tho  present  day  calls  for  a 
policy  somewhat  diflbi'ent  from  that  which  he  so  long  and  successfully 
conducted.  But  ho  served  his  God  and  his  own  generation  with  intelli- 
gence, fidohty,  and  diligence.  He  rests  from  hie  lahoors,  and  his  works 
do  follow  l|im  ;  for  in  many  a  humble  homo  in  the  sunny  islands  of  tho 
South,  in  many  an  Indian  hut,  in  many  a  Hottentot  settlement,  and, 
perhaps,  hero  and  there  even  in  the  crowded  cities  of  China,  there  will  bo 
found  hearts  to  choiish,  with  affectionate  reverence,  tho  name  of  AktuIjK 
TiDSiAX,  tho  head  of  that  great  Society  to  which  thoy  owe  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gospel  which  has  brought  them  out  of  darkness  into  morvcUoue 
Ught. 

Ej-trart  from  a  Letttr  from  the  Bei:  H.  Vexx,  B.T).,  Honorary  l^rcrrlary 
of  the  Clmrch  Mimoiiiiry  t^ociely.    March  14,  18GS, 

"  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  compelled  by  the  state  of  my  health  to 
giro  up  the  hope  of  being  able  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  dear  and 
most  respoctod  Mend  Dr,  Tidman. 

"  My  colleagues,  wjio  are  in  town,  will  attend,  hut  they  havo  not  had 
tie  opportunities  which  I  so  long  enjoyed  of  witnessing  tlie  wisdom, 
energy,  and  depth  of  spiiituil  perceptions  which  distinguished  that 
great  and  good  man  in  his  best  days. 

"  Ho  was  a  loader  in  the  Missions  of  tho  Church  of  Chiiat.  Sensible 
as  I  am  of  tho  valuo  of  his  soiTicos  to  his  own  particulnr  Society,  I  can- 
not but  also  bear  testimony  to  tho  advantage  which  every  other  Mis- 
sionary Society  rocoivod  from  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Secretaric!:, 
when  he  was  present,  and  gavo  to  those  meetings  tho  impress  of  his  owu 
largeness  of  heart  and  sympathy  in  tho  success  and  trials  of  other 
Societies  than  his  ova." 
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VI. -ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES  IN   MAY,   1868. 


The  Direvtors  are  gratified  in  announcing  to  tho  Friends  of  the  Somety  that 
tliej  hare  made  the  following  airangemonta  for  the  ensuing  AnniTorsiuy: — 

MONDAY,  MAY  11th. 
1.  ilominj. — FoAYBit  Meetikq  at  the  Uissio:!  House,  Bloufield  Stri:i:t, 

speciallj  to  -implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  sevend  Services  oX  the 

AnnivcTsaiy,  at  lialf-past  fleven  o'clock. 
Z  Afternoon. — As!.'dal  Meetino  of  Directors   akd  DELE<lAiea,  at  Tiibee 

o'clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  13th. 

1.  Morning.  SUBBET  Chapkl.— Sbrmon  by  the  Rev.  HOBERT  HALLEY,  D.D  , 

Preaident  of  New  College, 

Service  to  eoiiiiiuiict  al  lialf-piist  Ten  o'clock. 

2.  Entiling. — Union  Chapel,   Iiir.isoTox. — Sermon  to  Yousa  Men,  by   the 

Rev.  J.  BALDWIN  BROWN,  B.A. 

Service  to  eoninunce  at  Seven  o'dock. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  Uth. 

1.  itfarntni/.— Ammcal    Meeting — Eseter    Hall,   C^niV  to    he    taken  at  Ten 

<f  clock  by 

W.  E.  BAXTER,  Esq..  M.P. 

2.  Ectning.— Services  fob  the  YonNO  will  be  held  nt  the  following  places 

of  Worship — 

3.  WicLiFFE  Chapel,  Cohuercial  Road. 

4.  Caubebwell  Ore  en  Cbapei.. 

5.  Hawlbi  Road  Csafel,  Kkntish  Towk. 

Service  to  eommetiee  eU  Seven  o'clock. 


FRIDAY  EVENINO,  MAY  l-5th. 
The  LoRd'u  Suffer  irill  he  ailmmiittered  in  the  following  Pkcca  of  Wor>hip— 

1.  Kkkbinoton  Chapel, 

2.  Chafen  Hill  Cuafrl. 

3.  CiTV  Road  Chapel. 

4.  Stepnev  Meetiko. 

o.  Hanovhr  Chapel,  Peckit.^U. 

0.  LEwisB.uf  HioH  Road  CoNORadfioliAL  Cudrch, 

LUHD'a  DAY,  MAY  17th. 
BERMONS  will  Ik  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society  at  various  chapels! 
in  London  and  iU  vicinity.  C^OOqIc 
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Vn— NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Death  of  Mbs.  Hewlett. — It  ie  with  regret  that  tha  Directora  have 
received  the  intelligonce  of  tho  deikth  of  the  wifo  of  tho  Bot.  J.  Hewlett,  of 
the  Benaros  Mission,  tihe  died  ut  Bonarea  on  January  I4th,  oftor  a  long 
illaeaa,  attended  by  very  eevore  siifForing, 

2.  Depaktuhe  of  Mi9srotfAiiiE3. — Tho  Eot.  G.  A.  TtiBSitB,  M.B,,  and  Mrs. 
TuBlTEa  Bailed  from  Graveseiid  on  Uorch  9tli,  in  tho  Jt^imiitera,  bound  to 
Malboume,  from  which  port  thoy  will  proceed  to  Samoa.  On  March  Ijth 
Ur.  and  Mrs.  Barker  and  family  left  England  in  the  Uliannon  on  their  way 
to  Madagascar.    Mr.  Barkor  Kn«  been  appointod   to    tho    Mission  in  Anta- 

I,  where  ho  will  establish  a  training  school  for  teachers. 


3.  Tue  Missiosary  Siiip, — Tho  young  frionda  who  collocted  so  eamostly  anil 
gave  ao  liberally  for  tho  Join  lyUlinms,  which  v.is  wrecked  on  Savage  laland 
in  January,  ISO",  and  others  of  more  mature  years,  who  are  iuteroated  in  tho 
Mieaiou  in  I?olyneaia,  will  bo  gratiEod  to  learn  that  a  new  tihip,  to  replace  that 
which  waa  ao  soon  loat,  is  now  being  built  by  Uesars.  HaU,  of  Aberdeen,  and  it 
ia  hoped  that  it  will  be  i-eady  to  bo  launched  in  July  next.  Tho  vessel,  now  in 
the  course  of  construction,  will  bo  a  three-masted  ecuooner,  of  2S0  tone,  builder's 
measurement,  which  is  90  tons  loss  than  tho  last,  which  was  370  toua.  Tho 
Missionarios  in  Polynesia,  and  others  acquainted  with  navigation  among  tho 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific,  unanimously  urged  upon  tho  Uirectoi's  the  im~ 
portance  of  having  a  smaller  roasel  than  the  last,  which  suggestion  bos  been 
followed.  The  question  of  making  use  of  steam  in  the  new  ship  has  been 
frequently  and  cai-efully  considered  oy  tho  Board  in  all  ita  aspects,  I'roposnla 
for  having  an  auxiliary  screw  or  a  steam-launch  wore  fully  disciisaed :  but  tho 
great  additional  expcn^o  which  the  use  of  steam  in  any  foiin  would  involve,  and 
the  impracticability  of  safely  stewing  a  steam-launch  upon  the  deck  of  ao  small 
a  vessel  aa  that  proposed,  led  to  tho  final  decision  not  to  employ  steam.  Tho 
small  iizo  of  the  ahip  now  being  built  will  i  cnder  it  lo^  liable  to  the  dangers 
which  proved  fatal  to  tho  last  two  ships,  as  by  the  prompt  and  vigorous  use  of 
the  ship's  boats  the  force  of  tho  cuiTents  way  be  overcome  and  the  ship  towed 
out  of  danger.  Tho  Dirocters  are  gratified  in  having  nindo  these  arrangements, 
which  they  firmly  believe  will  largely  promote  those  very  importont  ends  which 
the  tise  of  the  ship  is  designed  to  secure. 


Vm.— NEW  TEAE'S  SACEAMENTAL  OFPEBING  TO  WIDOW'S 
FUND. 
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/( u  nqiKiUd  tKnt  all  reniitlaiieu  of  Contribdimii  he  made  to  Ihi.  ReV.  BObEKT 
BOBETSOX,  Home  Secrelarg,  MUsiim  Soon,  SlomfitU  Strtet,  London,  E.O. 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 


MISSIOMBY   CHBONICLE 


MAY,   1868. 


In  Meoxmism  of  ^rtl^ui;  Ettrman,  S9.B. 

Ahothxb  faitlifal  servant  of  Chriat — our  beloved  and  honoured  friend 
Dr.  Tidman-^has  entered  the  beaTenly  rest.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  he  bad  laboured,  aa  few  can  labour,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Or^at  Master.;  He  had  borne  patiently  tht«  heat  and  burden  -  of-  the 
day;  and  still  Hnvearied  at  eventide,  he  was  labouring  on,  when  a 
gentle  toaeh  from  his  Master'a  hand  bade  him  oeose,  for  hie  work  was 
done.  .Th^i  after  a  brief  season  of  feebleness  and  langour,  he  pasted 
away  to  receive  the  iucomtptible  crown. 

fVom  th«  statements  made  by  himself  at  his  ordination,  and  referred 
to  more  at  large  in  the  fimeral  sermou  preached  for  him,  at  hia  own 
request,  by  the  Rev.;  John  Kennedy,  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  West  of  fjugland,  in  the  year  1792.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  an  in&nt';  in  a  few  years  he  was  ranuived  from  the  care  of 
his  mother;  and  while  yet  a  youth  of  fourteen,  he  was  articled  to  hia 
half-brother,  who  was  a  medical  practitioner  in  London.  He  was  then 
a  lover  of  pleasure ;  hia  companions  were  the  worldly  and  the  gay ;  hia 
favourite  place  of  resort  was  the  theatre.  But  that  Saviour  whom  ha 
knew  not  had  even  then  choaen  him  aa  a  messenger  of  His  truth  ;  and 
smid  his  sinful  pleasnres,  such  a  light  was  let  in  on  his  understanding 
and  consdence  as  to  awaken  in  him  a  profound  sense  of  diaaatisfaction 
and  misery.  A  strange  fear  that  he  might  disgrace  himself  by  the  com- 
mission of  some  crime  began  to  haunt  him,  and  Buch  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  it  that  hia  rest  was  disturbed  by  night,  as  well  as  his  com- 
fort by  day.  The  theatre  was  tried  as  a  i-efnge,  but  in  vain  ;  the  hours 
apent  there  by  him  the  two  last  timee  he  was  present  being  the  most 
wretched  he  had  ever  known. 

TOL.  ZLTI.  8 
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Whither  Hhould  he  go  for  rdief  J  He  had  long  ceased  to  call  upon 
God.  The  Bible  had  not  been  opened  by  him  for  more  than  three 
years.  To  the  Bible,  however,  he  betook  himself;  but,  at  first,  only  to 
have  stirred  in  bim  a  deeper  sense  of  misery  :  for  in  its  pages  be  saw 
himself  portrayed  in  characters  so  dark,  that  he  vae  tempted  to  tJuuk 
he  had  unned  beyond  the  possibility  of  forgiveness.  He  knelt  to  prayi 
bnt  bis  mind  was  filled  with  such  blasphemona  thoughts  of  God,  that  he 
trembled  lest  vengeance  aboald  at  once  overtake  him. 

In  this  state  of  mind  be  was  led,  in  1810,  when  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  enter  Tottenbam-oourt-road  Cbapel,  vbere  he  heai'd  the  gospel 
preached  hy  the  Bev,  John  Hyatt ;  and  so  much  was  he  interested  tliat 
he  became  a  regalor  attendant.  Mr.  Hyatt's  preaching  was  blessed  to 
his  conversion.  In  a  short  tioie  the  darkness  wbiob  hod  been  resting 
on  his  spirit  began  to  pass  away;  he  found  that  with  the  Lord  there  ia 
mercy ;  his  misery  gave  place  to  the  peace  which  passetb  understanding, 
and  to  au  earnest  desire  ufter  bolinesB.  He  now  longed  to  enter  tliw 
miniatiy ;  but  be  had  no  Christian  friends  with  whom  he  could  advise. 
He  sought,  therefore,  the  more  earnestly  for  counsel  and  guidance  from, 
above.  The  way  was  soon  opened.  Having  made  Mr.  Hyatt  acquainted 
with  his  desire,  he  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  Bev.  Matthew  Wilka, 
who,  after  satisfying  himself  as  to  his  talents  and  suitableness  for  the 
work,  introduced  bim  into  Hackney  College.  This  was  in  1811.  His 
term  of  study  was  brief — far  too  much  bo;  for  two  years  after,  in 
October  1S13,  before  be  had  i-eacbed  the  ^e  of  twenty-one,  he  was 
ordtuned,  in  Surrey  Chapel,  to  labour  as  a  missionary  in  England. 

Sidmouth,  a  small  town  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Devon,  was  the  first 
sphere  occupiedbyhio),  but  it  soon  proved  far  too  narrow  for  his  enerpes; 
and,  after  about  twelve  months'  faithful  and  devoted  labour  among  the 
people  there,  he  was  invited  to  Salisbury,  where  he  went  the  following 
year.  His  settlement  here  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  charge 
addressed  to  bim  by  Mr.  Jay,  of  Bath,  who,  referring  to  Antinomianism, 
and  to  the  blighting  influence  exerted  by  it  on  Christian  cbaiacter  and 
life,  expressed  his  fear  lest  some  young  and  inexperienced  brethren,  in 
avoiding  one  extreme,  should  run  into  another,  and  feed  their  flocks  in 
such  poor  and  scanty  pastures  as  to  tempt  them  to  seek  the  rank  grasses 
of  those  pseudo-doctrinalists.  Mr,  Jay  then  acknowledged  that  in  hia 
yonnger  days  be  bad  erred  in  this  direction  a  little  himself. 

But  though  young  and  inexperienced,  Mr.  Tidman  was  not  likely  to 
run  into  either  of  these  extremes.  He  had  felt  too  deeply  his  own  misery 
without  Chiist,  and  experienced  too  deli^tJutly  the  blessedness  of  hia 
salvation,  to  be  able  to  keep  back  irom  others  the  truths  which  bad 
brought  such  joy  to  himself;  while  the  eminently  practical  character  of 
his  mind  rendered  AntinomianisDi  to  him  an  impossibility.  His  views 
of  Divine  truth  were  those  usoally  styled  "modemte  Calvitu&m."    At 
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liis  ordination,  he  avored  bis  attaclimetit  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
Assembles  Shorter  Catechism,  in  which  he  found  (as  he  said)  the  firmest 
basis  for  his  personal  hopes,  and  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  hoiineas 
and  activity  in  the  serTice  of  the  Bedeemer.  From  this  doctrinal  posi- 
tion he  never  swerved.  With  continued  study,  and  advancing  years  and 
experience  there  was  doubtless  growth.  His  conceptions  of  Divine 
truth  became  clearer,  his  convictions  deeper  and  more  firmly  rooted.  Ho 
learned  better  how  to  mingle  the  doctrinal  and  practical  in  his  preaching, 
giving  each  its  due  place,  exhibiting  Christ  in  all  the  grace  and  fulness 
of  His  salvation,  while  showing  that  the  recipients  of  that  salvation 
mnst  be  constrained  by  it  to  a  life  of  earnest  love  to  Qod  and  active 
benevolence  to  man.  The  words  spoken  by  him  at  the  funeral  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Andrew  Beed,  with  reference  to  his  preaching,  were  fully 
applicable  to  his  own  :  "  It  was  his  (Dr.  B.'s)  firm  belief  and  he  ever 
acted  on  it,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  men  is  that  great 
truth  of  inspiration  &om  which  all  others  derive  their  power  to  cheer, 
enlighten,  sanctify,  and  redeem  onr  fallen  hnmanity.  He  never  threw 
the  Cross  into  the  background,  or  encumbered  it  with  other  objects ;  but 
»lway3  placed  it  in  such  a  position  as  to  win  the  observation  and  attract 
the  confidence  and  love  of  every  sober-minded  spectator.  Nor  can  I 
doubt  it  was  the  prominence  given  to  this  truth  that  secured  for  his 
sermons  the  accompanying  life-giving  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When 
Christ^s  Cross  is  thus  lifted  up  before  the  judgments  and  consciences  of 
men,  it  becomes  by  His  grace  the  power  of  God  to  their  salvation." 

Mr.  Tidmaa  soon  became  favourably  known  as  a  preacher,  and  Salis- 
bury was  not  permitted  long  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  In  1818,  declining 
a  call  from  Worcester,  ha  accepted  one  from  Frome,  where  he  laboured 
for  ten  years  with  gratifying  success.  In  1826  be  was  invited  to  Hull, 
and  in  1827  to  Halifax.  But  the  metropolis  was  destined  to  become 
the  scene  of  his  labours;  and  towards  the  close  of  1828  he  accepted 
a  call  from  the  church  worahiping  at  the  Barbican  Cliapel  to  become 
their  pastor.  He  was  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  hia  powers.  Disci- 
plined by  study  and  Christian  work ;  full  of  zeal  and  energy;  an  accept- 
abla  preacher ;  deeply  devout  in  spirit^  yet  open  and  genial  in  his 
Lntercouiae  with  others  ;  a  man  of  earnest  purpose,  untiring  industry, 
aud  warm  heart,  bo  entered  on  his  work. 

In  the  Barbican  Chapel  he  soon  gathered  around  him  an  attached  and 
earnest  people,  whom  it  was  his  delight  and  joy  to  lead  to  the  wells  of 
aaJvation.  Many  are  now  living  witnesses,  to  his  fidelity  in  the  pulpit, 
and  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  seasons  of  spiritual  refreshing  they 
enjoyed  under  his  ministry.  They  remember,  especially  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  connection  with  them,  the  large  and  iDt«rested  congregations, 
the  new  members  added  month  after  month  to  the  church,  the  enlarge- 
xaent  of  the  chapel,  the  building  of  the  school-rooms,  and  the  works  of 
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&itli  ftnd  laboars  of  love  in  wliicli  he  led  them  to  engago.  For,  while 
he  fed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  it  waa  not  merely  Uiat  they  might 
luxuriate  in  the  green  paaturea  into  vhich  he  conducted  them.  In- 
terested himself  in  all  the  great  religious  and  philanthropic  moTements 
of  the  day,  he  sought  to  inepire  them  with  the  spirit  of  his  own  seal. 
In  this  he  wonderfullj'  succeeded.  Hia  church  was  pre-eminently  a 
working  church,  and  did  much,  especially  for  Christian  minions. 
"Thirty  years  ago,"  says  one  brought  up  under  him,  and  now  ably 
filling  hia  poat  at  the  mission-houae,  "our'miasionary  meetings  were 
crowded.  We  flung  away  the  system  of  guinea  Bubsciiptiona  for  those 
of  higher  amount.  Our  contributiona  grew  with  ease  to  £300 
and  £400  in  the  year.  An  intelligent  interest  was  taken  in  misnonary 
work  and  missionary  success,  and  while  eleven  of  our  members  became 
missionariea  abroad,  four  others  became  ministers  at  home.  How  close 
the  tie  which  hound  our  hearts  to  the  missionary  field,  when  four  of  our 
number  accompanied  John  Williams  in  the  Oamden  to  the  South  Seai^ 
when  another  and  another  went  out  to  Jamaica,  and  others  yet  to  India." 

But  our  friend  had  not  even  yet  found  his  ultimata  sphere.  FoeeesBed 
of  such  remarkable  talent  for  conducting  afiairs ;  calm,  sagnoions,  con- 
ciliatoty  ;  a  ready  and  persuasive  speaker ;  able  not  only  to  diaoem  and 
point  out  clearly  the  right  course  of  action,  but  also  to  stir  up  others  to 
pursue  it ;  it  is  not  strange  that  his  counsel  and  aid  should  have  been 
e^erly  aonght  after  by  the  great  religious  inatitutiona  of  the  day.  The 
societies  connected  with  his  own  denomination  were  glad  to  enlist  his 
services;  committeea  appointed  on  matters  of  importance  and  urgency 
were  hardly  considered  complete  without  him ;  'the  Iriah  Evangelical 
Society  rejoiced  to  have  him  as  its  secretary ;  and  when  he  resigned 
this  post^  it  waa  only  to  accept  another  of  &r  graver  reaponMbility  in 
connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

This  position  mnst  have  tested  most  severely  the  character  and 
capabilitiea  of  the  man.  It  could  be  no  easy  matter  to  satisfy  the  large 
and  intelligent  constituency  at  home,  comprising  not  a  few  of  the  leading 
minds  of  the  country,  and  to  direct  the  operations  of  more  than  a  hnnAvd 
and  fifty  missionaries  abroad,  all  of  them  able,  earnest,  and  devoted  men. 
The  times,  to<^  were  important  and  critical.  Questionsof  grave  difficulty 
were  constantly  arising— questions  in  which  sometimes  rival  nations 
were  interested,  and  by  which  the  passiona  of  men  were  powerfully 
stirred.  There  were  besides  endless  matters  of  detail  and  finance  to 
arrange,  the  responsibility  of  which  had  to  be  borne  largely  by  himself. 
But  Dr.  Tidman  proved  equal  to  the  work.  How  ably  be  performed  it 
during  six  and  twenty  years  is  known  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

But  biit  talents  were  such  as  would  have  opened  the  way  for  him  in 
any  profeSHion.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  bar  or  to  politics,  the 
highest  secular  honours  would  probably  have  been  within  hia  reach.   "  I 
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doabt,"  saya  Dr.  Yan^itui,  "  if  ev«n  Doviung-sb%«t  ibelf  btA  a  man 
wlio  oonld  draw  up  »  stale  paper  with  more  diplomatic  propriety  and 
skill." 

Few  TunseitodM  disturbed  the  even  tenoor  of  Dr.  Tidman's  domestio 
life.  The  shadow  of  one  great  boitdw  fell  oa  him  in  1852,  when  his 
•ideet  eon,  a  yoathfiil  oleigjman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  removed 
hj  the  hand  of  death.  The  trial  waa  moat  keenly  felt  hy  him ;  bat 
intenaelj  as  he  Mrrowed,  he  had  the  J07  of  knowing  that  he  had  gone  to 
be  "  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better."  Latterly  he  bad  to  mourn  over 
the  enfeebled  health  of  the  belored  partner  of  hia  Sajo,  and  one  of  his 
daughters ;  but  they  remain  while  he  has  gone  before. 

He  had  now  passed  the  "  three  score  yean  and  ten,"  and  while  occu- 
pying the  pulpit  of  Oraren  Hill  Ch^iel  in  August,  1865,  he  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  so  affected  his  powers  as  soon  to  make  it  clear  that 
his  work  was  done.  The  end  cannot  be  more  appropriately  told  than  in 
the  worda  of  Dr.  Mullens. 

"  The  affection  of  friends  made  due  provision  for  his  wants ;  but  he 
remained  weak  and  shattered,  reatlosa  in  body  and  in  mind.  Still, 
prayer  composed  him  greatly.  Sufficient  grace  was  sought,  and  at 
length  reat  came;  'at  eren-time  it  was  light'  For  the  first  six  or 
eight  weeks  of  the  present  year,  though  feeble,  he  was  himself  again. 
Uappy  in  Christian  hope  ;  humbled  under  a  sense  of  deficiency  ;  he  was 
yet  fiill  of  joy  at  the  progress  of  the  work ;  apoke  of  his  colleagues  and 
hia  old  friends  with  fervent  and  most  tender  love,  and  prayed  for  them 
and  for  the  cause  of  Christ  with  the  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  a  child. 

" .  .  .  .  On  Uie  Sabbath  before  bis  death  he  attended  a  missionary 
lervice  at  Bi8h<^isgate  Chapel,  conducted  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  Mr. 
Kobinson.  He  was  delighted  with  all  he  heard ;  he  wept  fbr  very  joy, 
and  gave  Mr,  Bobinaon  quite  a  patriaithal  blessing.  It  was  his  last 
service  in  the  house  of  prayer.  Another  attack  of  paralysis  came  on, 
and  he  was  quite  prostrated  ;  but  words  of  faith  and  hope  cheered  him. 
On  the  Thursday,  taking  Mr.  Manneiing's  hand,  in  answer  to  some 
remark,  he  replied,  '  Jesns  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
for  ever.'  These  were  the  last  words  he  uttered.  He  became  uucou' 
soioaa,  and  lay  so  for  three  days.  Yery  gentle  was  his  dying.  Nor  [lain, 
nor  restlessness  disturbed  the  sweet  serenity  of  his  last  hours.  On 
Sabbath  evening  he  calmly  fell  asleep. 

*'  Toa  know  how  a  noble  company  of  brethren,  devout  men,  carried 
him  to  his  burial.  We  laid  him  beneath  the  willows.  The  beautiful 
wreath  of  white  camellias  and  violets  laid  on  his  breast  by  loving  hands 
tells  of  our  cei-tunbape.  .  .  ,  ButwhereisBBi  He  has  gone  to  bis 
Father's  house.  What  a  joyous  welcome  be  would  receive  !  To  him 
heaven  oould  not  be  strange,  filled  aa  it  is  with  those  he  loved,  with 
whom  he  had  toiled,  and  who  had  gone  before.    His  dear  son ;  his  son's 
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■wife,  no  leas  dear ;  deacons  and  members  of  his  church  ;  his  children  in 
the  faith ;  hia  companions  and  felloT-labourers  in  the  kingdom  ;  Matthew 
Wilkes  and  John  Moriaon,  whose  funeral  sermons  he  preached;  George 
Colliaon  and  Angell  James  j  John  Williams,  whose  sad  removal  he  so 
deeplj  moumed  ;  conTerta  of  msn7  lands,  East  and  Wcst^  whose  names 
he  knew  well ;  snd  martyrs,  for  whose  snffering  he  had  felt  so  keenly,— 
all  were  there  to  welcome  Mm.  And  what  a  welcome  would  he  rKoive 
from  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  and 
whose  name  was  the  Isst  upon  his  lips  !  Sad  as  we  are  to  lose  him,  to 
see  him  no  more  here,  let  ns  rejoice,  let  us  give  God  thanks,  for  he  is 
there, 

"  'By  the  bright  water  now  thy  lot  is  cast ; 

Joy  to  tiiee,  happy  frieud,  thy  bark  Iiath  passed 

The  rough  sea's  foam. 

Now  the  long  yearning  of  tby  soul  is  stilled. 

Homo !  home  1  Tby  praise  is  won ;  thy  heart  is  filled ; 

Ttaon  art  gone  Home! ' " 


SSaloant. 

III.      ViSIOK. 

The  vision  of  Balaam  was  no  common  dream.  He  was  vide  awokS) 
"having  his  eyes  open."  There  was  supentatural  disoenmient  and  reve- 
lation. He  had  natural  scenery  before  him — moantains,  pluns,  rivers, 
seas;  and  without  being  blind  to  these  objects,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
plunged  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  world,  and  had  more  than  second 
sight.  From  the  encampment  in  the  far  distance  rose  the  shadow  of  a 
sceptred  king  going  forth  to  conquer;  and  out  of  a  sky  of  significant 
darkness  shot  a  brilliant  star ;  while  on  the  earth,  on  that  mystic  plain, 
were  fought  battles,  under  the  prophet's  ey&  There,  in  confused 
struggles,  he  saw  "smitings,"  "destructions,"  "captivities": — Israel  in 
all,  valiant  and  victorious.  And  far  away  on  tiie  Mediterranean,  ships 
were  seen  scudding  before  the  wind,  the  precursors  of  Greek  na^'ieB,  and 
of  the  wondrous  linking  of  East  and  West  by  modern  chains  of  merchant 
fleets.  Touching  the  vision;  it  has  in  it  a  beautiful  iUustiation  of  Evan- 
gelical truth. 

1.  The  Messianic  reference  of  the  star  aad  sceptre  is  admitted  on  all 
hands.  Jewish  and  Christian  interpreters,  nearly  without  exception,  are 
of  one  mind.  The  two  figures — "star"  and  "scepti-e" — ct^ere  and 
harmonize,  indicating  splendour  and  power;  they  both  point  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  while  the  symbols  conspire  to 
produce  one  impression,  something  will  be  gained  by  parting  them  for  a 
moment. 
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L  Truth  ia  tbe  spiritual  world  is  eqim'aleBt  to  li^t  ia  the  materUL 
"To  this  end,"  said  He  who  is  "  Light  of  Lights,"  "  was  I  born,  and  for 
this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  thitt  I  should  bear  witness  to  the  troth." 
The  traveller,' benighted  in  some  pathless  wood  or  monntain  pass,  where  - 
the  gloom  increases  the  impressiveness  of  the  gulf  or  the  grove,  discema 
the  polar  star,  gleaming  like  a  lamp,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  or 
through  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  Bo  on  our  wild,  wayleaa  wanderings,  He 
■hines,  who  is  "  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,"  and  hj  Him  we  are 
brought  out  of  our  perplexity  and  confusion  to  the  Father ;  not  only  to 
the  Imowledge  of  the  Father,  but  to  His  love  and  likeness.  And  with 
this  individoal  guidance,  there  is  also  the  conducting  of  humanity  in  its 
loi^  stumbling,  weary  march.  Humboldt,  in  his  traTels,  tells  of  crossing 
the  Andes,  while,  amidst  the  tinkling  bells  and  clattering  hoo&  of  mules, 
the  muleteer,  lifting  up  hia  voice,  ctied,  pointing  to  the  graad  southern 
constellation,  "'Tis  past  midnight,  and  the  Crosa  bends."  But  the 
coining  <^  Jesus,  and  His  making  an  atonement,  and  the  preaching  of  it^ 
■re  still  more  significant  than  the  bending  of  the  cross  of  stars,  for  it 
betokeua  that  the  Nadir  of  the  world's  dariraess  is  gone  by,  that  the  day 
spring  is  at  hand,  and  that  glorious  morning  hours  are  yet  in  store  for 
jsded  humanity,  as  it  climbs  the  mountain  steeps  of  time. 

And  other  images  occur,  illoatrativo  of  the  comforting  and  cheering 
infioeace  of  Christ's  truth  and  spirit.  1  he  sailor,  after  a  gusty,  bluster- 
ing rainy  night,  looks  upward^  and  sees,  gleaming  out  of  the  torn 
curtain  of  the  storm  cloud,  as  the  winds  are  felling  asleep,  some 
conspicuous  star,  which  as  a  boy  he  had  seen  from  his  mother's  cottage 
window  ;  symbol  that  of  love  and  home,  filling  his  eyes  with  tears,  and 
his  heart  with  hopes.  So,  after  some  storm  which  has  threatened  ship- 
wreck to  our  souls,  Christ  has  shone  upon  us  for  our  comfort.  So 
have  we  found  after  a  greet  loss,  after  the  blotting  out  of  what  had  loi^ 
stood  fairest  and  brightest  in  the  foreground  of  the  future^  ailei'  a  wound 
which  must  leave  a  scar  which  will  go  with  us  to  the  giav^  strength  in 
the  cossolationB  of  the  Gkepel  and  in  the  pi-esence  of  Ohrist ;  His  eye 
looking  down,  a  pledge  that  there  is  One  who  will  evermore  be  to  lui  the 
StsT  of  Life.     Other  lights  may  go  out ;  this  never  can. 

ii.  And  if  our  world  and  all  ijie  people  in  it  want  a  star  to  pierce  its 
darkness,  equally  do  they  want  a  sceptre  to  reduce  its  disorder,  for  it  is 
as  full  of  misrule  as  of  misery.  A  righteous  king  must  reign  aa  well  as 
a  tme  prophet  teach.    And  Christ  ia  both. 

In  His  Church  He  makes  men  righteous,  doubly  so, — right  in 
ration  to  TT'm  and  Hia  government,  aa  pardoned,  accepted,  justified ; 
and  right,  also,  in  relation  to  their  own  character  as  obedient  and 
sanctified. 

And  what  a  wondrous  king  He  is  who  sways  thiu  sceptre.  A  king 
upon  a  cross,  with  this  inscnption,  "Jesus  of   Nazareth,  King  of  the 
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JevB."  Stoange  mookety  of  the  cmoified  that  iosCTiption  Beems ;  but 
the  Tords  had  a  hidden  meaniDg,  which  he  who  wrote  them  dreamt 
Qot  ot  You  cannot  fonn  a  tme  idea  of  the  to^itrt  at  Jesiu,  withont 
thinking  mnch  npon  the  Groas  of  Jesns.  "He  wm  obedient  onto 
death ;  wherafore  Ood  hath  highly  exalted  Him."  "  Wherefore  !"  His 
exaltation  is  the  consequence  of  His  cmcifixion.  "Wherefore  !"  It  is 
His  great  reward.  "Wherefore!"  His  claim  on  yonr  homage  comes 
in  no  Email  degree  from  that  obedience  in  enffering.  "Wherefore!'* 
His  death  is  alike  the  price  of  His  own  crown,  and  of  yonr  acceptance 
and  saWation. 

The  Son  of  Man,  called  King  of  the  Jerm,  is  the  King  for  all  man- 
kind. Well  was  the  title  written  in  Oreek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin,  Hiat 
all  who  came  to  see  that  sight  might  read.  And  now  all  may  find 
in  Him  the  King  they  want.  King  of  man's  intellect  is  He ;  and  be 
assured  that  after  all  our  Oreek-like  thinkings,  the  Atonement  is  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  univerHe  in  sin.  King  of  the  will  ia 
He ;  and  the  strong-willed,  Boman-like  lover  of  law  will  find  no  law  so 
good  and  strong  as  Christ's.  King  of  the  heart  is  He,  of  its  affections,  in. 
its  most  earnest  yearnings;  and  in  Him,  Israelite  wrestlen  with  Qod 
in  prayer,  by  some  Jabbok  of  tronble,  in  mingled  &ith  and  doubt,  find, 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  who  bleases  them  there. 

Our  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  So  was  it  preached  by 
Christ,  and  by  His  apostles,  "Preach  the  crucified."  Yesi  we  will, 
by  God's  help,  lift;  up  the  glorious  SnfiTer^  as  the  siuDer'a  hope.  Bnfa 
we  must  preach  also  the  crucified  aa  King,  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Cross." 
Yes.  "Fain  would  we  sound  it  out  so  loud  that  all  the  earth  might 
hear."  But  the  Gospel  of  the  Throne  as  well.  This  Gospel  of  the  Groea 
and  the  Crown  is  the  only  method  of  subduing  the  world,  and  bringing  it 
to  the  footstool  of  God. 

The  vision  has  elements  of  terror. 

2.  Balaam,  in  the  prophecy  bound  Up  with  the  vision,  ipeaka  of 
the  destruction  of  Bdom,  and  of  the  rest — those  early  specimens  of 
alien  and  oppoeing  powers.  Messiah's  work  is  paitly  deetruotiTe. 
His  eceptro  is  not  all  gold,  or  irory ;  it  has  in  it  iron  too.  It  ia 
held  out  in  grace  to  trembling  penitents;  it  smites,  in  wrath,  stobbom 
rebels.  He  who  speaks  "in  righteonsnew  mighty  to  save"  is  "red 
in  his  appatel."  His  garments  are  stained  with  blood  ;  He  "tramples 
hia  foes  in  anger."  There  is  destmction  in  order  to  deliver.  There 
is  a  dveipliTie  of  punishment  for  nations  and  individual^  to  make 
them  better,  to  save  their  souls  by  cutting  off  or  bnmmg  out  tfaedr 
eius.  And  there  is  also  destruction,  out  of  which  those  involved  in 
it  are  never  rescued.  There  is  the  perdition  aa  well  as  the  discipline 
of  punishment.  Yet  out  of  ^e  punishment  of  those  who  are  bad,  there 
may  come  salvation  *o  those  who  are  submissive  and  good.    Bnin  in 
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one  qiurter  may  bring  aafetf  in  another.  War  yonder  ma.y  secure  peaoe 
hore.  Bat,  alaa  for  the  destroyed  I  The  mjrateiy  of  their  &te  ia 
ai^Uiog.  We  sometimes  fee)  an  agonizing  perplexity  on  this  anbjeot 
Iteyond  what  we  can  tell.  We  may  be  saved,  may  rectivo  salutary 
iraming,  and  a  confirmation  in  ofaedienoe,  through  the  example  of  their 
perdition.  But  *here  are  they  to  be )  Milliona  of  them  for  ever )  The 
responsibility  of  determining  on  their  eternal  condition  rests  with  tha 
Ki^teons  One.    "  Shall  not  the  Jndge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  V 

And  let  US  be  assured  of  this,  that  no  oppodtion  made  to  God's  work 
can  be  successful ;  it  must  eventually  be  overcome.  He  must  reign  till 
Ms  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet  In  the  smiting,  the  afflicting  tha 
carrying  away  captiv^  the  utterly  destroying  of  Seir,  Asshur,  and  the 
lik^  tiie  Church  of  God  has  pledges  of  the  ultimate  sweeping  out  of  its 
path  of  all  which  now  oooasions  ita  warfare^  and  hinders  its  work. 

3.  CommentatotB  have  asked,  respecting  the  pi-ophecy  of  the  stAr  and 
sceptre,  may  not  the  light  and  power  of  Israel  itself  be  here  meant  t 
Does  not  Balaam  refer  to  the  illumination  of  Israel's  prophets,  and  the 
ruling  of  Israel's  kings  1  Did  not  Jacob  smite  Moab,  take  Edom  for  a 
pOBsession,  aud  dislodge  the  Kenites  &om  their  rocky  nests  f  Such  ques- 
tions are  instructive ;  they  lead  ns  down  to  the  heart  of  that  unity,  which 
is  the  life  of  all  typical  illustrations,  and  which  is  the  secret  spring  of  all 
gradous  deeds  holy  men  have  ever  done.  Qood  kings  and  prophets  of 
old  were  typical  of  Christ,  because  they  lived  a  life  which  i-eached  its  pe^ 
fection  in  Him,  a  life,  too,  which  came  to  them  through  the  prospective 
efficacy  of  His  mediation.  And  so  Christians,  ever  since  Christ's  advent, 
luive  lived  in  Christ,  and  He  in  them,  a  common  life,  He  the  Head, 
and  tliey  the  members;  His  strength  working  through  ^em;  His 
wisdom  shining  through  them ;  His  love  flowing  out  through  them. 

Wonderfully  do  predictions  of  Isnel  and  the  Messiah,  and  ■^It'ifi™?" 
to  Christ  aud  to  His  Church,  run  into  one  another,  so  that  what  tha 
one  does  the  other  seems  to  do ;  what  the  one  poasesse^  the  other  also 
has.  Here  is  the  interpreting  principle,  the  harmoniang  truth,  God 
"  woika  in  ua  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleasure." .  "  Wo  are 
God's  workmanship,  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus." 

To  close  what  ia  suggested  by  tiie  prophetic  vision, 

4.  "  Israel  shall  do  valiantiy."  The  power  and  victory  of  the  chosen 
people  are  ever  coming  out  in  these  prophetic  fragments.  The  "  king, 
higher  than  Agag,"  the  "strength  of  the  unicorn,"  the  "lion  lying 
down,"  whom  none  dare  touch ;  the  curse  defying  separate  and  conntiess 
"  people  ,""  the  "  shout  of  a  king  ;"  the  frustration  of  all  enchantments, 
poiut  in  the  some  direction.  And  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  are  expanded 
by  Isaiah,  and  with  them  we  find  striking  affinities  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  St.  John.  The  key  will  be  found,  as  in  the  former  case,  in  the 
one  life  which  runs  through  the  Church,  past,  present,  and  to  come.    The 
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men  of  valour  in  the  OH  Testament  are  types  of  the  morally  oenrageous 
in  the  New.  The  Joshuas,  Jephtha^  Samsons,  and  Davids  had  in  them 
more  or  leea  of  a  power,  which  made  them  momlly  the  ancestoia  and  pre- 
ouzBors  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  As  with  the  last,  so  with  the  fint, 
"  Through  /aith  they  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness  obtained 
promisee."  If  we  deny  that,  we  blot  the  eleventh  chapter  of  tho 
and  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  the  New  Testament, 

The  ptaotioal  application  of  the  whole  is  that  the  source  of  all  strength 
and  success  of  all  work  is  Jailh  in  God,  /aith  amidst  manifold  imperfec- 
tions. Let  us  believe  that  what  we  do  is  for  Him,  that  whatever  of 
human  infirmity  may  attach  to  our  efibrta,  the  main  business  of  life  is 
the  service  of  God.  Let  us  believe  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  brightest  predictions  pf  Holy  Writ^  in  reference  to  the  future 
gloiy  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  are  for  our  encouragement,  and  that  what 
we  attempt  witli  a  wise  futh,  God  will  prosper;  then,  like  Israel,  we 
"  shall  do  valiantlT." 


^it    Apostolic    Eommisslon. 

BY  TUE  SET.   C.   CLSHAKOX,  B.A. 

IT. — ^Thjs  Ditties  Ekjoimed  bt  tub  Couutseios',  and  the  Fobcx 
EuFOWXBnia  fob  theib  Fitlfiluent. 

Within  tlie  space  of  one  article,  the  most  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to 
present  an  outline  of  what  the  New  Testament  t«aohe«  in  reference 
to  what  Christian  workers  wero  expected  to  do,  and  to  the  power 
whereby  they  were  to  be  enabled  to  do  it.  Two  sentenoes  of  our 
Savionr'i  contun  the  tniths  in  reference  to  our  present  topics  which 
came  to  be  illustrated  in  Apostolic  lifi),  and  by  Apostolic  writings,  vis., 
1.  "Go  je  .  .  .  and  make  disciples  (see  margin)  of  all  nations: 
biq>tiQng  .  .  .  and  teaching  them  to  obserre  all  things  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  70a"  2.  "  Ye  shall  receive  power,  oiler  that  the 
Holy  Qhost  is  come  upon  yoo."  In  endeavouring,  by  New  Tesrtameut 
lights  to  interpret  theae  two  sentences,  we  have  two  inquiries  before  us, 
Ti&,  What  was  ^  work,  and  what  was  the  power  1 

I. 

The  work  was  twofold.     It  included  Baptiziiig  and  Teaching.     TheM 

two  acts,  Baptism  and  Teaohiog,  were  included  in,  and  constituted,  the 

one  act  of  making  di;iciples  or  pupils  of  all  nations.     So  the  construction 

of  the  passage  in  the  original  requires  us  to  understand  it  j  *  i.a.,  they 

*  feo  Halley,  Lmis*,  SUer,  tu-. 
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Tare  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  make  disciples  by  baptizing  ajid 
teaohing.  Theaa  tvo  acts  are  to  be  spread  over  the  name  extent  of 
ground.  Those  whu  are  baptized  ace  to  be  taught;  those  who  ace 
taught  ai-o  to  be  baptiied.  There  is,  however,  in  this  oomuiand,  one 
question  ]efc  open,  which  oan  only  be  answered  by  an  appeal  to 
Apostolic  practice  and  teaching.  That  question  is,  Is  the  b^tisDi 
to  precede  the  teaching,  or  is  the  teaching  to  preoede  the  baptism  1  Our 
Baptist  fi.ienda  would  say  "Yea"  to  the  latter  half  of  the  qoeation; 
we,  to  the  former.  An  examination  of  the  serecal  oases  in  the  recorded 
practice  of  Apostles  has  led  as,  la  spite  of  a  sbcong  bias  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  conclusion  we  now  adopt ;  though  of  coui'se  we  can 
hen  only  state  reeolts :  for  detailed  prooesBes  we  have  no  room.  Be 
it,  however,  observed,  t^e  questioa  ia  not,  "  Were  any  of  those  whom 
Apostles  bajitized  tme  believers  1 "  There  ia  no  controversy  on  that 
point.  No  doubt  some  of  them  were.  The  questioa  is,  "  Did  Apostles 
baptize  none  but  belierers  1"  Bid  they  wait  to  see  whether  teaching  had 
answered  its  end  before  they  baptized  I  Did  they,  as  far  as  they  could, 
make  sure  iheir  converts  had  the  power  of  godliness  1  We  answer, 
emphatically,  "  No."  There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "Whenever  individuals,  or  lamiliei^  or  groups,  were  about  to  be 
received  under  Chnatian  ioatruction,  tiiby  were  baptized  then  and  there^ 
the  tMJ'ti'ng  being  carried  oa  afterwards.  This  is  the  practice  we  tiy 
to  follow.  When  we  commeoce  a  course  of  Christian  instmotion  we 
baptize. 

There  Is,  however,  a  question  more  closely  connected  with  our  present 
course  of  thought,  and  that  is,  What  does  baptism  effect  1  We  reply. 
Whatever  may  be  its  sigul&cauce,  it  certainly  does  not  regenerate  in  any 
case,  if  hy  r^;eneration  be  iutended  any  moral  and  spiritual  change. 
If,  indeed,  it  be  contended  that  the  regeneration  is  only  a  change  of 
external  relation  to  a  Christian  church,  we  should  not  care  to  dispute 
that  point,  further  than  to  say  that  It  seems  to  us  unsafe  to  use  so  great 
a  word  in  reference  to  anything  that  cornea  short  of  a  "passing  from 
death  nnto  life."  It  is  dear  that  Dr.  Fusey  (whose  work  on  B^tism 
may  be  considered  expressive  of  Bitualistio  views,  though  written  more 
than  twenty  years  back)  contends  for  much  more  than  an  external 
change.  His  work  on  the  subject  is  singularly  weak.  Lftden  with 
patristic  and  ecclesiastical  quotations,  its  lore  suffocates  its  Ic^o. 
Dr.  Fusey  admits,  however,  that  in  the  New  Testament  (which,  as 
before  shown,  is  our  aoh  authority)  there  are  but  two  texts  which 
directly  connect  regeneration  with  baptism ;  *  the  first  (John  iii.  B), 
"  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God ;"  the  second  (Titus  iii  fi),  "The  washing  of  re- 
generation, and  the*  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ohost."  But  it  is  obviooa 
*  Pnney  on  Baiituni,  Snd  e'lition,  pp.  19,  64. 
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that  ia  the  Terse  fint  quoted  there  u  not  a  hint  wther  way  as  to  vhat 
baptism  efiecta.  In  it  the  birth  by  the  Sjurit  is  declared  to  be  impera- 
tire.  If  Christ  said,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod,"  it  is  vei;  haid  ix>  see  how  may 
one  should  conclnde  that  when  he  is  bom  of  water  then  he  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit.  In  the  second  passime,  Dr.  Pusey  is  guilty  of  a  transpoeitioa 
of  terms.  The  context  requires  ns  to  understand  tiiat  it  is  n^enera- 
tbn  which  lares,  not  that  there  ia  a  larer  which  regenerates.  Tin 
only  baptismal  regeneration  known  in  the  Kew  Testament  is  regenera- 
tion  throng  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  "  By  one  Spirit  are  w« 
all  baptised  into  one  body." 

It  may  be  well  to  note  in  pasiing  that  there  is  one  duty  whitA 
Bitiialists  seem  to  see  enjoined  in  the  Apostolio  Oommisaiou,  which, 
in  fact,  ia  not  90  much  at  named.  I  refer  to  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Believeis,  indeed,  are  exhorted  to  observe  this 
ordinance,  and  directions  are  given  conoemisg  it,  but  no  one  is  anywhere 
exhorted  to  administer  it.  This  distinction,  bo  obrions  in  the  New 
Teatament,  should,  we  think,  be  made  more  of,  than,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
it  has  been. 

Again,  on  comparing  AjKwtolio  practice  snd  writing,  we  cannot  bat 
see  how,  with  Apostles,  ordinances  sunk  into  tin  shade,  compared  witii 
tiieir  main  work  of  teaching  and  preaching  Jesus  Christ  If  we  may 
compren  into  one  sentence  that  which,  if  expanded,  would  fill  many 
pages,  we  would  say,  If  with  ua  the  ordinance  of  baptism  hoMs  the 
same  place  with  r^;ard  t«  preaching  and  teaching  which  it  evidentiy  did 
with  Apostlee,  whatever  we  may  be,  we  cannot  be  Bitualists,  or  any* 
thing  approaching  thneta  We  shall  say,  "  Christ  sent  iis  not  to 
baptise^  tmt  to  preach  the  Qoepel  I "  "  Woe  is  unto  us,  if  we  pbkacr 
not  the  Gospel ! " 

II. 

For  the  great  work  before  the  Church,  which  preaching  and  teadiing 
were  intended  to  effect,  a  great  power  was  needed.  Never,  surely,  did  talk 
appear  to  human  eye  more  hopeless,  or  a  scheme  seem  more  wild  than 
the  one  set  before  the  disdples ;  they  wei'o  to  compass  the  world,  and 
to  bring  all  nations  to  the  obedience  of  &ith  in  the  one  Lord.  Look  at 
the  varieties  of  mental  habitude  and  thought  j  at  the  difiering  stages 
of  invilization  or  barbarism ;  at  the  hardening  infiueneea  of  wild  and 
savage  ednoation,  running  down  through  generation  after  generation ;  at 
the  iniquity  and  sin  engrained  in  men's  natures ;  at  some  who  are 
exceedingly  Eenlous  of  the  traditions  of  their  fathers ;  at  the  fact  that 
the  very  men  who  are  being  sent  to  do  their  Lord's  work  bad  bat 
a  little  before  turned  cowards ;  and  the  reiy  man  whom  some  have 
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■apposed  to  b«  tbe  obief  among  the  twdva  had  denied  his  Mutar  irith 
an  oath  and  a  onne !    ' 

Can  each  work  be  done  1  Can  such  men  do  it  1  They  want  power. 
Power,  greater  than  that  of  old  idolatries ;  power,  mightier  than  hoaiy 
prejudice  ;  power,  aaperior  to  natiTe  tin  ;  power,  to  snap  Satan's 
■trongeat  chains.  Such  a  power  as  this  was  what  they  wanted,  but 
esrth  had  known  nothing  of  the  kind  as  yet.  There  was  a  promise, 
"  Te  shall  receive  power,"  There  was  no  adequate  force  inherent  in 
tbe  Gbondi.  That  Obnrch,  however,  was  to  be  the  vessel  into  whioh 
snch  needed  power  was  to  be  put.  For  this  power  the  Ohnrob  was 
to  wait  "  Tarry  ye  in  the  mty  of  Jemsalem,  till  ye  be  endued  with 
power."  They  waited.  There  is  a  machine  admirably  oonstmoted,  but 
it  is  waiting  for  power!  There  is  a  watch  complete,  excepting  the 
power  which  shall  set  the  wheels  a-going  !  There  is  a  compound  lever 
made  to  raise  enormoos  weights,  with  but  slight  presinre,  but  it  will 
raise  nothing  till  there  is  ^plied  power  I  The  Church  did  not  wait 
in  vain.  The  power  came.  "They  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Obcet!" 

This  was  the  power  that  was  needed. 

Tn  the  Old  Testament  much  is  said  abont  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  He 
is  said  to  aot  on  matter.  He  actx  on  man,  giving  him  life,  nnder< 
standing,  skill,  wisdom,  and  strength.  He  equips  men  with  any  special 
gifts  needed  for  the  disehaige  of  any  special  miauon.  He  fills  mea  with 
fervour,  movM  them  to  speak  or  write,  and  enables  them  to  raise  the 
dead.  Under  Divine  teaching,  a  fallen  man  implores  to  be  "  upheld  hy 
Ood's  free  S}urit"  Great  promises,  however,  are  made  of  a  fuller 
action  of  the  Spirit  in  the  times  of  the  AfeHsiah,  on  all  flesh,  on  the 
Church,  and  on  the  one  servant  of  God  who  should  appear.  It  is 
declared  that  through  the  Spirit  the  Church  would  show  her  light 
and  power.  "  Not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  soith  the 
Iiord  of  hosta"  When,  however,  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  New 
Testament  we  find  a  much  more  full  revelation  of  the  varied  actings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  reveals  the  truth.  He  convinces  of  sin.  By 
Him  men  are  bom  again.  He  dwells  in  the  new-born  child  of  God. 
He  renews  day  by  day.  He  gives  access  to  God.  He  is  the  Spirit 
of  adoption.  He  leads,  witneesea^  sanctifies.  He  holds  fellowship  with 
believers.  He  unites  them  in  one.  He  sheds  abroad  in  the  heart  the 
love  of  God.  By  Him  we  have  hope,  peace,  joy,  comfbri^  might.  In 
the  Holy  Ohost  believen  pray,  Hve,  and  walk.  The  Spirit  speaks  in 
and  by  Apostles.  He  appoints  the  overseera  and  other  ofiicei*  in  the 
Church.  He  directs  the  movements  of  the  Church,  distributes  gifts 
to  the  Church  ;  in  the  word,  for  all  time,  He  speaks  to  the  Chnrch,  and 
descends  on  men  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  tbe  Church. 

Thnsf  on  a.  rapid  glance  at  the  boundless  variety  of  actions  and 
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beetowmentB  attributed  to  the  Holy  Ohost^  u  disclosed  to  oa  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Kew,  we  see  pjiough  to  indicate  that 
different  kinds  of  energy,  life,  and  power  are  attributed  to  ECim  ;  thin 
distioctioD,  however,  being  obviously  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  tho 
Holy  Oboet  acta  iu  every  case  aeeording  to  the  oi^eet  to  tn  Mcured. 

Bnt  though  the  working  of  the  Holy  tibost  is  revealed  with  mora 
or  Iws  diatinotneaB  in  both  parts  of  the  Word  of  Qod,  yet  is  Uiero 
manifestly  a  great  advnuce  in  His  descent  on  the  day  of  Pentecoet. 
The  downcoming  of  His  power  then  was  wider  in  its  range,  more 
divowfied  in  its  action,  and  more  effective  in  its  energizing.  The  origin 
of  the  power  was  then  more  dearly  revealed ;  and  in  its  bestowment^ 
ttien  and  there,  according  to  the  Saviour's  promise,  a  new  period  was 
inangnrated  in  the  development  of  human  history.  The  story  of  the 
effect  of  that  new  power  is  told  ia  the  Acta  and  EpiuUes,  as  well  as 
in  the  oontinuons  stream  of  power  which  has  run.  in  dry  places  like 
a  river,  sometimes  wider,  sometimes  narrower,  hut  which  has  never 
become  dry. 

Pi-om  that  day  the  Church  was  filled  <itith  light,  peace,  fervour,  and 
resistless  might  The  world  was  cffflstrained  to  aokaowledge  and  to 
bov  before  it  Thousands,  were  converted.  Prieata  obeyed  the  faith ; 
and  ere  long  Apostolic  experience  recwded  itself  thus,  "  Now  thanks  be 
to  God,  which  always  eansetii  ua  to  triimiph  in  Christ,  and  maketh 
manifest  the  savour  of  His  knowledge  by  ub  in  every  place."  The  after 
attxry  of  this  new  power  b  found  in  the  history  of  the  Churcb,  By  thia 
power  ahme  has  the  Church  discharged  the  Apostolic  Commission. 

III. 
This  power  is  equally  available  for  the  whole  Church  now.  It  is  for 
all  who  will  seek  it.  The  Spirit  will  not  limit  Himself  within  any 
boundaries  of  man's  invention,  any  more  than  the  sun  will  oonfim;  its 
reys  to  the  dominions  of  any  one  eartlUy  prince.  Tho  Holy  Spirit  was 
given  at  first  when  men  were  waiting  in  faith  and  prayer.  So  is 
He  given  now.  Ood  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  .  .  .  When  that 
Spirit  fills  a  church  what  shall  we  see  1  .  .  .  The  minister  viU 
preach  wi^  power,  and  will  urge  men,  night  and  day,  with  tears,  to  be 
reconciled  to  Qod.  The  Sunday-school  teacher  will  wrestle  with  God 
for  the  conversion  of  his  class.  Tbe  village  preacher  will  preach  like  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  The  private  Christian  will  "  labour  fervently 
in  prayer  "  for  Zion's  weaL  What  hallowed  scenes  will  be  witnessed 
at  the  iamily  altar,  and  what  holy  hours  known  in  private  devotion  1 
How  will  men  be  snbdued  by  the  power  of  tho  truth]  They  will 
be  moved  to  tears,  and  melted  in  penitence  and  love.  Wa  shall  see 
eyee  begin  to  weep  that  never  wept  before,  and  hearts  he^u  to  love  that 
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nerer  loved  before.    Then  will  be  utrohiogs  ef  heut  in  mutj  a 
bearer,  and  oonTenions  in  every  pew. 

This  is  tbs  power  we  need  for  the  Master'a  work.  Withont  this, 
what  or  where  are  we  t  Tkit  maJcet  aU  the  different  btttottn  a  §Kt  and 
a  ehureh,  aa  the  Soltf  Ghott  i$  or  ie  not  with  any  ptopU.  Whiohever 
charch  has  most  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  beet  fulfil  tiie  Apoatolio 
Commisdon.  With  this,  the  Church  is  the  grandest  institution  in  the 
world,  for  she  alone  can  boast  of  an  adequate  power  for  carrying  oat  all 
lier  plans  and  aims.  Without  this,  the  Church  is  the  most  ODnt«mptibls 
ioEtitution  in  the  world,  for  she  has  the  greatest  work  to  do,  and  is  most 
ptdfdllf  inadequate  to  do  it !  .  .  .  We  may  enlarge  too  much 
on  principles,  and  be  forgetting  the  power.  We  may  have  too  much 
zeal  lor  party,  and  be  forgetting  the  power. 

•  ••••*• 

This  power  was  given  when  men  were  pra3ang.  So  it  is  now.  Shall 
not  oar  earnest  prayers  be  for  this  1  We  hold  the  trath  which  the 
Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years  has  held,  but  we  want  poaer  I  We 
have  a  form  of  Chnroh  government,  wbioh  we  deem  the  nearest  to  the 
Apostolic  model,  but  we  want  power  I  We  have  no  Btat«  bonds  or 
golden  fetters  round  our  limbs,  but  we  want  power  I  We  have  much 
machinery,  but  we  want  power  I  Awake,  awake,  O  arm  of  the  Lord, 
as  in  the  generations  of  old,  as  in  former  years  1  Why  shouldest  Thou 
be  as  a  stranger  in  the  landl  We  ask  for  do  rushing  wind,  but  for 
IKWW  /  We  ask  for  no  tongue  of  flame,  but  for  power  /  0,  our  Ood, 
fill  ns  with  the  Holy  Ghost !  then,  in  Thy  mighty  we  will  fulfil  the 
Apostolic  Commission ! 


PART    I.— ITS    HISTORY. 
iContiittud/nmp.  198.) 

BY  THE  KEV.    H.  J.   OAUBLB. 


Thk  history  <^  the  Greek  Church  in  Bussia  is  veiy  rwoarkable^  In  tii« 
year  of  our  Lord  866,  the  Russians  sought  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
sending  a  fieet  of  two  hundred  war  boats  up  the  Boephorus,  This  £eet 
was  scattered,  and,  according  to  tradition,  many  of  the  invaders  embraced 
Christianity.  The  tradit^n  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  A.C 
9S5,  »  Bussian  princess  named  Olga  travelled  to  Constantinople  to  be 
bftptiwd  iT\  the  Christian  faith:  On  her  retnm  hom^  she  sought  the 
conversion  of  her  son  Yaldimir,  who  declined  at  that  time  to  imitate  her 
example,  but,  on  ascending  the  throne,  appointed  ten  commissioneis  to 
inquire  into  the  religions  state  of  his  kingdom.    Li  the  course  of  their 
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travelathey  oame to  CouBtantinople,  and  were  naturally  attnoted  to tho 
magnificcut  cliurcb  of  St.  Sophia.  It  vu  a  gorgeooa  apeotade  which 
th^  beheld.  The  sacred  «di£<»  was  thronged  with  wonbippen.  A 
flood  of  light  BbKwsed  fiom  innnmerable  lampa ;  the  prieata  were  olad  in 
rich  Teatmentfl,  surrounding,  with  chant  and  incense,  the  patriarch  on  hia 
throne.  They  were  filled  with  awe  and  aatonishment.  "  But  what^"  nya 
Dr.  Stanley,  quoting  from  a  Byzantine  annalist,  "  most  filled  them  with 
aatoniahment,  was  the  appearance  of  the  deacons  and  anbdeaoons  issuing 
from  the  saaotuary  with  torohes  in  their  hands,  and  with  white  linea 
wings  on  Uieir  eboulders,  at  whose  presence  the  peqile  fell  on  their  kneea, 
and  ciied,  'Kyrie  Eleisonl'  The  Ruasiaiu  took  their  guides  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  '  All  that  we  have  seen  is  awful  and  majestic,  but  this  ia 
supernatural.  We  have  seen  young  men  with  wings  in  dasding  robes, 
who,  without  touching  the  ground,  chanted  in  the  air,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy  I"'  The  guides  replied  (and  the  Byzantine  historian  repeats  it 
without  changing  the  lone  of  his  narratire  in  Uie  slightest  degree), 
'What  I  do  you  not  know  that  angels  come  down  from  Heaven  to  mingle 
in  our  services  V  '  You  are  right,*  said  the  simple-minded  Bnsaiana  ; 
<  we  want  no  further  proof;  send  ns  home  again.'"  On  their  return, 
they  related  what  they  had  seen,  and  how  they  had  been  imjnvased. 
Subsequently,  Valdimir  manied  a  Christian  princess,  and  submitted  ta 
baptism,  And  now  follows  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this  strange  story. 
Without  persecution,  on  the  one  hand,  or  preaching  on  the  other,  the 
whole  nation  followed  the  example  of  the  monarch.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  violence  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  idols,  but  with  a  child- 
like simplicity,  nobles  and  peasants  embraced  the  faith  of  their  csar. 
For  several  centuries  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople  governed  the 
Bnaaian  Church ;  but  when  the  city  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Turka,  a 
separation  was  effected.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  greater  supersti- 
tion and  corruption  than  that  which  characterized  this  Church  for  many- 
centuries,  during  a  portion  of  which  Russia  was  invaded  and  coDquered, 
first  by  the  Tartars,  and  then  by  the  Poles.  Imagine  an  assembly  of 
divines  meeting  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  passing  as  one  of  its 
ecclesiastical  laws,  "Of  all  heresies  that  can  come  under  the  ban  of  the 
Church,  tiiere  is  none  so  abominable^  so  worthy  of  iraniahmeut  as  that  of 
beard-abaving.  Terily  the  blood  of  mar^rs  cannot  cleanse  away  so 
grievous  a  sin.  Wboso  shaveth  off  his  beard  to  please  men  thereby,  he  ia 
a  transgressor  of  the  law,  and  an  enemy  to  Qod  who  made  man  in  hia 
own  image."  • 

Bnt  at  length  a  Reftumer  appeared,  in  the  person  of  Feter  ibt  Oieat. 
This  wonderful  man,  by  his  iron  will,  resolute  peneveranoe,  and  iodcHui- 
table  spirit,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatneas  of  Russia,  There  was 
really  nothing  which  he  was  net  ready  to  undertake,  uid  not  able  to 
accomplish.    He  oould  work  at  a  blacksmith's  farffB,  build  a  ship^  eoift- 
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m&od  an  army,  becomo  admiral  to  a  fieet,  bleed  a  idck  person,  l^ialata 
for  the  nation.  He  saw  that  the  Church  was  corrupt^  enfeebled,  and 
rapidlj  loaing  its  inttuenoe  over  the  people^  and  he  ondei-took  to  reform 
it  in  his  own  rongh  way.  Haviiig  been  a  blaokamitb,  a  thipbnilder,  a 
commander-in-chief,  an  admiral,  a  surgeon,  a  legislator,  he  tried  his  hand 
at  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  proclaimed  himself — Patriarch. 

A  stntnge  patriarch  he  trns,  do  doubt ;  but  with  all  his  waywardness 
and  obstinacy,  he  was  a  sagacious  and  honest  man,  and  hence  he  drew  up 
»  oode  of  laws  for  the  goveramenfe  of  the  Chursh,  far  wiser  and  better 
than  any  that  had  previously  existed.  Fnna  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  czar  has  been  its  head,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  idolatrous  daro< 
tion  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  Kussiao  peasante. 

Fetor  the  Great,  having  leorganized  the  Church,  appointed  a  synod  of 
twelve  membent  to  decide  all  questions  of  theology,  but  retained  for  him- 
self the  choice  of  its  bishops  ii-om  two  candidates  preaeuted  to  him,  and 
supreme  txmtrol  over  its  estates.  At  the  present  time,  the  empire  ia 
divided  into  £ily-two  eparchies ;  there  are  three  metropolitans,  for  EiefF, 
St  Fetorsburg^  and  Moscow,  Next  in  rank  are  the  arohiepiscoiH  and 
episcopi ;  then  the  archimandrites,  or  snperion  of  convents.  These  are 
followed  by  the  inferior  clergy,  divided  into  four  classes }  the  protopopee, 
who  are  the  heads  of  the  congregation ;  the  popes  ;  rample  priests  ;  the 
diokons,  under  priests,  who  read  the  mass ;  and  the  diatschoks,  who  per- 
form only  manual  offices.  The  reason  why  the  Russian  Church  has  pro- 
duced few  prelates  of  any  distinction  is  }>robablj  to  be  traced,  in  part,  to 
their  snbservienoe  to  the  State,  and,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  their  ranka 
are  recniitod  from  their  own  sons,  or  from  the  lower  orders ;  few  men  of 
noble  birth  ever  devoting  themselves  to  the  prieethood.  The  influence  of 
the  priests  is  far  lea  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Anglican 
clergy.  Reverenced  for  their  office,  they  are  seldom  lareated  in  private  aa 
counsellors  and  friends — it  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  Russian  peasant,  whm 
in  difficulty,  would  rather  invoke  his  picture  of  a  saint,  than  his  priest. 
And  here  I  may  remark  that  the  idolatry  of  pioturee  in  Russia  is  quite 
as  degrading  as  that  of  statues  amongst  the  moat  ignorant  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Kotwithstanding,  therefore,  the  lata  Archbishop  of  Moscow 
justified  the  former  "as  books  for  the  poor,  and  addrewed  to  one  sense 
only,"  and  condemned  the  latter  "  aa  addressing  the  use  of  touch  also, 
and  thus  partaldng  of  tiie  nature  of  idoli,"  there  is  practically  no  differ- 
ence between  them. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  prieste :  Uiey  are  divided  into  the  white 
and  black  clergy;  the  former  being  the  secular,  the  latter  belonging 
to  the  cloister.  In  performing  service,  the  drees  cf  the  white  clei^y 
is  n  white  robe,  bordered  with  gold;  their  ordinary  attire— a  brown 
coot  with  wide  sleeves,  and  a  brown  or  red  velvet  cap,  trimmed  with 
fur.     The  drees  of  the  black  elergy  is  a  long  black  velvet  tunic,  a  tall 
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cylindrioal  bladt  cap,  sarrounded  by  &  piece  of  black  gauK.  On  grand 
frstivalii,  the  TestmentB  irom  exceed  in  variety,  richnesfl,  and  aplendour 
those  of  any  other  Ohnrch. 

The  Hiieaian  priests  Bre  poorly  paid  by  the  State,  but  are  treated 
liberally  by  the  peopl&  The  income  of  a  metropolitan  does  not  exceed 
^200 ;  but  there  are  waya  and  means — guoh  as  the  rcTcnuea  of 
mouastrics  and  Toiuntary  offericga — by  \vhjch  this  is  largely  increased. 
It  ia  pleasant  to  note  the  toleiant  spirit  by  which,  tor  the  most  part, 
the  priests  are  characterzied.  In  the  February  number  of  Sfaemillan't 
Magaxine,  there  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Dean  Stanley,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  En^sh  Ofanrchmen,  entitled,  "  Recollection b  of  Fhilaret, 
Archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Moscot."  At  the  close  of  their 
convOTtttion,  the  Dean  tells  ub  that  the  old  metropolitan  whispered 
mftly,  "DcQS  benedicat  tibi  et  ecclesin  TestTO."  It  would  seem  that 
the  same  gentle  and  loving  spirit  distinguiahea  many  of  the  clergy- 
A  Qerman-Russian  Protestant  infortued  a  gentleman  who  visited  Russia, 
that  if  a  foreign  Protestant  fell  sick,  and  needed  spiiitual  assistance,  or 
died,  and  required  burial,  it  wsd  almost  inrariably  the  Catholic  who,  in 
an  inhuman  and  unchriatiun  manner,  reined  his  aid,  whilst  the  Russian 
gave  it  without  hesitation.  In  strange  contradiction,  however,  to  this  is 
a  service  of  the  Russian  Church,  ealled  "  The  Cursiug  of  the  Heretics." 
l&ytsty  Church  appears  to  have  its  Uount  Ebal,  and  to  forget  the  injunc- 
tion of  Hitn  who  aaid,  "  Bless,  and  eurse  not."  And  certainly  the  Rnsaian 
Church  is  not,  in  this  reepeot,  eclipsed  by  its  rivals.  Political  and  i-eligioua 
heretics  are  named,  and  at  each  name,  "  An&fema,  anafema,"  is  tittered  ; 
and  so  on,  throaghont  a  long  service,  the  cursing  goes  on.  Sean  Stanley 
says,  in  reference  to  PMIaret,  "  It  is  not  without  interest  to  remember 
that  this  venerable  personage,  who  has  received  the  homage  of  English 
prelates,  and  tb  hlf  own  country  was  almost  revered  as  a  saint,  has 
fallen  direotly  under  the  anathema  of  the  Athanasian  creed."  According 
to  the  obvious  intention  of  that  famous  creed,  the  gentle  aud  devout 
Philaret  "Mnnot  bo  saved,"  bat  "shall  withont  doubt  periKh  everlast* 
ingly." 

"  So,  donbtless,  wonld  have  believed  the  author  of  the  creed,  and  the 
luf[er  put  <tf  the  Western  Church,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth 
oentoiy.  But  so  believe  now,  probably,  only  a  few  oven  in  the  Roman 
Chnnh ;  so,  in  ^te  of  the  eontinned  recitation  of  that  creed  in  many  c^ 
our  services,  not  one  amongst  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Xngland,  so  nearly  has  the  charitable  spirit  of  tiie  present  English 
Ohnrofa  prevailed  over  the  harsh  and  obsolete  meaning  of  the  letter  of 
one  of  its  inherited  fonnolariea  So  impossible  has  it  been  to  press  that 
meaning  in  the  fiwe  of  characters  like  that  of  Philaret,  or  even  of  Churchea 
like  tiiat  of  Greece  or  Rnasis."  This  is  probably  true,  to  a  large  ezteitt ; 
Uiongh  I  fear  that  there  are  man^  Roman  Catholic  and  English  clergy- 
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men  vrho  ore  far  from  aliaring  in  the  lorge-heavted  charity  of  the  Dean. 
Bat,  if  true,  how  sad  it  is  that  such  e,  formula  abould  be  retained.  It  is 
as  grievuiiH  r  blot  oa  tho  service  of  the  Ktiglitih  Church  ns  is  the  "  Cnraing 
of  Qeretios  "  in  the  Ru^ian  Church,  at  which  the  motrapolitaa  who 
blMsed  DitiiD  Stanley  must  have  pi'eBLded.  The  churches  in  Ruasia  are 
very  numei'oua,  and  are  chieSy  built  in  a  square  form,  Hurrounded  by  a 
central  cujmla,  and  four  smaller  ones  at  the  sides.  An  altar  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  sanctuary,  and  on  this  a  Bible  and  a  cross  are  phiced,  together 
with  a  small  box,  which  contains  within  a  silver  coffin  the  host.  There 
i»  another  table  for  the  bread  and  wine,  and  a  third,  with  a  looking-glue, 
oomh,  Ac.,  for  the  use  of  the  priest.  The  celebration  of  the  mass  is,  as  in 
Ronukn  Catholic  chui-ches,  the  chief  act  of  worshiji.  When  the  congrega- 
tion ia  assembled,  a  diakon  places  himself  in  front,  raises  the  extremity  of 
a  long,  broad,  gold-em broiderod  ribbon  that  hangs  over  his  shoulders,  with 
the  left  hand,  and  proclaims  aloud,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Oho^t,  Divine  service  is  beginning."  Then  an  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  name  or  names  of  the  persons  fur  whom  the  bread  in 
to  be  divided.  The  Bible,  often  ladon  with  gold  and  jewels,  is  then  brought 
out,  held  on  liigh,  kissed,  and  laid  down  on  a  desk.  One  of  the  priests 
then  reads,  so  rapidly  ai  not  to  be  understood,  a  leawn,  the  dreaiy 
monotony  of  which  is  frequently  interrupted  by  the  melodious  chant  of 
the  choir,  "Ix>rd  liave  mercy."  During  this  the  high  priest  remains 
within  the  sanctuary,  continually  moving  backwards  and  forwards  before 
the  altar. 

Then  begins  the  second  act.  A  beautiful  psulm  proclaims  that  tlie 
solemn  mystery  of  transubstantiation  has  begun.  A  door  opens,  disclos- 
mg  the  interior  of  the  sanctuaiy,  whilst  from  side  doors  the  officiatiug 
prieste  issue  bearing  bread  and  wine,  a  Uiatschok  preceding  them  with  a 
lighted  taper.  The  high  priest  now  advances  with  a  silver  chalice, 
followed  by  another  with  a  salver  on  his  head.  A  diakon  than  reads  a 
prayer  for  the  Impeiial  family.  At  its  conclusion,  the  priests  return  to 
the  sanctuary,  placing  the  elements  on  the  altar,  befora  which  the  high 
priest  kneels  in  prayer.  Again  the  diakon  resumes  his  former  position, 
and  colls  or  sings,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Depait,  ye  unbelieving,  that  no 
infidel  may  remain  in  ^e  church  ;  believing  faces,  wilt  thou  supplicate 
the  Lord  for  His  peace  1" 

After  this  he  offers  the  following  prayer  : — "  IKe  sujijdkale  Tliee,  Lord, 
for  (As  afiivatton  <if  our  8oidti,/or  tltepurUi/  o/the  ait,  for  ihe  inereoM  of 
fntiUffor  titeJ^doinofcttptivet,/or  loei/are  o/ travellers,  for  the  healing 
o/the  tick.  We  pi-ay  fur  our  parenU, /ar  our  brethren, /or  our  cJUUbvn, 
for  the  congregation  here  assembled,  and/or  those  who  are  iiot  hen." 

And  now  the  prayers  are  ended,  and  whilst  the  choir  sing  a  psalm, 
the  high  priest  blesses  the  chalice  containing  the  wine,  and,  subsequently, 
the  bread  which  is  soaked  in  the  wine.     This  is  the  aivful  niomentwheu 
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tbe  bread  and  wine  are  supposed  to  become  tiie  bod^  and  blood  of  our 
Lord.  Tbe  priests  lall  prostrate  before  tbe  altar,  the  congi^atton 
cross  theutselres,  and  kiss  the  gronnd,  vhiliit  the  psalm  from  the  cboir, 
.  with  the  pealing  of  bella,  proclaims  that  the  great  miracle  so  ofl«i  repeated 
is  wrought  once  more.  The  sacnmental  bread  is  then  distributed,  wbilat 
the  priest  prays  for  the  communicanta,  "  Griant,  0  Lord,  that  we  kave 
vtade  a  true  eonfeenon.  Forgive  u«  those  aina  we  Xovb  uneontcioutltf 
tvmmitled ;  grant  Ikat  toe  receive  the  tacrarntnt  not  to  otcr  eoniiemna- 
tion,  but  to  our  preservation;  that  we  may  kiss  Thee,  not  at  Judas, 
hut  aa  the  thief,  and  say,  'I  hope  to  bt  tmth  Thee  in  Paradise."' 
Kneeling  three  times,  and  with  their  hands  crossed  upon  their  breastp, 
the  communicants  then  receive  a  morsel  of  bread  steei)ed  in  wine, 
ivhicb  thej  are  not  permitted  to  touch,  but  is  placed  in  their  moutli  with 
a  silver  spoon ;  another  long  prayer  ond  a  benediction,  and  the  three 
liom-s'  service,  in  which  the  congregation  have  been  chiefly  spectators,  ia 
dispersed.  I  have  been  indebted  for  the  substance  of  the  above  account 
to  a  German  traveller  in  Russia,"  who  adds  that  in  the  whole  of  tho 
service  "  there  ia  nothing  to  enlighten  the  mind,  or  awaken  perception  ; 
nothing  to  Iiestir  the  heart,  or  rouse  up  tho  slumbering  conscience ;"  and 
yet  "that  the  people  never  grow  weaiy  of  the  spectacle;  that  an  inatten- 
tive person  is  never  seen  ;  and  that  this  is  the  most  consolatory  fact,  as  it 
proves  that  the  people  connect  some  nobler  ideas  with  that  which  the 
priests  have  rendered  a  mere  show."  Let  ns  hope  in  the  judgment  of 
charity  that  snch  is  the  case,  that  hearts  that  are  yearning  after  Qod  find 
Him,  that  conscience-striken  sinners  ponr  forth  tme  penitential  sorrow, 
and  that  many  a  troubled  sonl  is  comforted.  At  the  present  time, 
there  ia  a  priest  preaching  Evangelical  doctrine  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  drawing  crowded  audiences.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
and  hopeful  fact  is  the  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
The  Greek  Churoh  has  never  prohibited  the  perusal  of  Scripture,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  Bible  society  was  formed  in  BusBia, 
which  was  subsequently  aboliabed  by  Nicholas.  Kow,  however,  the 
Scriptures,  at  least  snch  portions  of  them  as  are  translated,  the  Octo- 
teuch,  the  Psalms,  and  the  New  Testament,  are  circulated  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Synod,  and  may  be  pnrcbased  for  a  moderate  sum.  And 
as  tho  entrance  of  God's  Word  giveth  light,  we  way  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  dawn  of  brigliter  days. 

I  regret  that,  from  the  limits  of  this  article,  I  am  precluded  firom 
giving  any  account  of  the  churches  in  Russia,  or  attempting  a  descriptiun 
(tf  the  magnificent  Kremlin  of  Moscow. 

*  A  friend  who  luui  resided  many  years  in  Bnnia  has  also  given  me  some 
Ruggeetion*. 
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FxwtluDgeiuTe  h&ppened  in  Europe  of  late  more  important  in  themselvei, 
and  more  signiEoant  of  the  drift  of  the  current,  than  the  rupture  between 
the  Aiutrian  Empire  and  the  Eomau  Church,  which  the  psBiage  of  the  new 
Marriage  Law  has  made  complete.  Each  part^  spent  its  full  strcnfith 
in  the  atruggle,  and  reoogniaed  the  iaaue  as  critical.  The  secular  party 
has  triumphed  absolutely,  and  the  clerical  champions  have  withdrawn  from 
a  chamber,  which  in  their  eyes  is  a  focus  of  atheism  and  immorality.  The 
laat  wreok  of  the  holy  Boman  Empire  has  now  renounced  its  dependence  on 
Borne,  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  Spain,  the  Papal  Court  has  not  a 
single  govemment  in  Europe  on  its  side.  The  alliance  between  Austria  and 
the  Bomaa  See,  the  symbol  of  which  in  this  generation  is  the  Concordat, 
stretohes  far  back  into  the  past.  In  truth,  it  is  some  mysterious  memory  of 
tlie  past  which  has  been  its  mainstay.  Nothing  can  be  more  untmo  to 
hiatory  than  to  treat  the  Austrian  Empire  as  the  representatiTe  of  the 
great  modiferal  empire,  lo  often  mis-oalled  German.  And  yet  it  would  bo 
a  great  miatake  on  the  other  side  to  ignore  ihe  fact,  that  Austria  ia  more 
near  of  kin  to  it  than  any  other  European  state,  and  that  some  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  the  monarchs,  whose  portraits  now  fill  the  Bomur  Saal  at 
Frankfort,  is  popularly  supposed  to  linger  around  the  Austrian  crown. 
Aastria  has  been  the  stronghold  of  legitimacy  in  modern  Europe,  and 
has  endeftTOured  with  nil  her  might  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  rigime. 
To  that  regime  belong  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  !Koman  Church, 
and  the  idea  that  the  spiritual  power,  as  represented  by  Borne,  has  of 
Divine  right  the  supreme  charge  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  mankind. 
These  two  reliquea  of  medisBval  Christendom,  left  alone  amid  the  storm  of 
the  Bevolution,  naturally  clung  to  each  other;  and  though  Austria  was  far 
from  eacaping  the  reTolutionary  infection,  and  during  one  reign  at  any 
rate  was  at  cross  purposes  with  the  Church,  yet  the  natural  affinities  of 
slates  drew  them  together,'  and  the  Concordat  grew  almost  inevitably  out  of 
Uie  native  bias  of  the  Empire,  which  the  revolution  had  disturbed  for 
awhile,  but  had  not  destroyed. 

France  represented  the  Be  volution,  and  Austria  the  ancient  regimt, 
when  the  Concordat  was  concluded  with  Borne.  It  was  held  at  the  time  to 
be  a  tingulariy  bigoted  and  short-sighted  contract.  It  bound  Austria 
intellectually  and  socially,  hand  and  foot,  and  placed  her  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Papal  See.  But  this  was  her  form  of  protest  against  revolutionary 
ideas.  She  gloried  in  placing  herself  in  subjection,  to  the  Church.  The 
more  complete  the  subjection,  the  more  fully  it  corresponded  with  the 
ideal  which  the  Austrian  Government  represented,  and  in  which  the 
Emperor  had  been  sedulously  edncated.  Austria  set  herself  to  try  what 
the  perfect  subjection  of  a  state  to  the  Church  could  accomplish,  as  France 
had  set  herself  to  demonstrate  the  converse  problem,  and  to  show  the 
results  of  making  the  secular  influence  supreme.  In  fact,  France  and 
Austria  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  poles  of  the  European  system. 
Franco  has  represented  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  politics — the 
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ideas  wbich  the  bigots  brand  as  roToIutionary — the  rights  of  msn,  tbs 
dutdee  of  rolers,  the  freedom  of  coDtciecce,  the  modem  idea  of  the  State 
which  has  happily  saperseded  the  simple  old  formula  of  abaolatism. 
" L'itate'esl  moi;"  ell whichideBS.wbateTermaybe theformorGoTenunrtit 
preTalentinFrsDce,  are  dear  to  the  modem  French  heart-  While  Austria  has 
represented  the  ideas  handed  down  from  as  far  back  as  the  feadel  sges,  the 
idea  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Cburcb  which  obtained  in  the  palmiest 
dajB  of  the  power  of  Borne,  and  the  view  of  the  compsratiTe  importance  of 
the  mler  and  the  people  iu  the  compoiition  of  a  State,  which  is  embodied 
in  the  maiim  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  which  we  hare  quoted  above.  But 
recent  circnmstances,  within  the  last  twenty  jears,  hare  greatly  modified 
the  reUtive  positions  of  the  two  peoples.  Austria  has  suffered  miserable 
hnmiliationt  and  has  been  living  on  the  verge  of  national  bankniptcy.  She 
has  tried  thoronghlj  the  system  of  absolntism,  and  has  been  tanght  by 
many  miseriesi  that  a  State  cannot  thrive  by  it — nay,  cannot  live  by  it,  ia 
the  modem  world.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  a  dread  risioD 
of  what  the  revolution  may  mean,  and  has  ehmnk  back  app^alled.  Hmt 
tremendous  battle  with  the  'Red  revolution,  whicli  wrj  fought  out  bj 
Cavaignao  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  created  something  like  a  panic  in  French 
ideas.  Austria  has  learnt  constitutionalism  from  the  miserable,  HhoTnefnl 
collapse  which  the  systom  of  absolutism  has  suffered ;  while  France  bss 
souftbt  shelter  under  the  shield  of  imperislism,  from  the  terrible  danger 
which  the  revolution  of  '48  nuTeiled.  It  will  be  a  curious  result,  if  Austria, 
taught  by  bitter  suffering,  becomes  the  best-goTcrned  and  most  consti- 
tutional of  European  states ;  while  France,  frightened  by  the  skeleton 
which  bed  been  handed  round  at  her  banquet  of  prosperity  and  Bplen> 
dour,  takes  up  again  a  system,  which  leaves  the  Parisian  populace  to  shout 
in  the  streets,  "  Liberty  as  in  Austria,"  as  the  most  perfect  political  con- 
summation whicli  they  can  desire. 

The  defeat  of  Sadowa  but  developed  the  fatal  disease  which  had  long 
been  preying  on  the  life  of  the  Empire.  It  derived  its  chief  signiGeaQce 
from  that  which  had  preceded  it ;  it  was  so  irreparsble  because  the 
Austrian  system  had  left  nothing  in  reserve  on  which  the  Government 
might  fall  back  in  its  hour  of  need.  The  min  was  so  utter  and  oon- 
spicuouB.  because  the  min  had  been  brought  already.  Personal  Govern- 
ment had  brought  on  the  Empire  this  profound  and  utter  humiliation,  and 
it  wag  found,  even  to  the  feeblest  understanding,  that  nothing  but  an  honest 
system  of  representative  Government  could  give  even  a  chance  of  saving 
the  State.  The  moment  the  people  were  admitted  within  iLc  pale  of 
the  coDstitntioD,  it  was  evident  that  a  tremendous  struggle  was  impending 
with  the  clerical  party  on  the  subject  of  the  Concordat.  For  that 
struggle  both  parties  have  bee:i  girding  np  their  loins  since  the  dawn  of 
the  constitutional  era,  and  the  first  battle  has  jost  been  fought,  and  the 
first  and  decisive  victory  of  liberty  has  been  won. 

It  ison  the  question  of  marriage  that  the  main  controversy  between  Ihe 
clerical  and  the  national  parties,  or,  as  haB  been  well  said,  "  between  civili- 
zation and  the  priests  "  baa  hinged.  IJille  on  marriage,  on  education,  and 
on  proselytism  were  annnunced  by  the  ministry.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
bills  was  to  emancipate  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  from  enforced  dependence 
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on  the  Churcli  in  these  Ukree  grand  intercati  of  life.  By  the  Coneordtt 
Diimage  and  edacation  were  wholly  Tiader  elerioal  control.  The  lioine  and 
all  its  deareat  interesta  were  abmlutelf  at  the  mercj  of  the  prieit.  The 
Gavenuneot  bill  bUohb  the  Tftlidity  of  k  civil  marriBge,  if  a  man  does  not 
cue  to  seek  on  his  union  the  bleuing  of  the  Churoh.  This  ia  the  point  on 
which  the  prieatf  hare  chosen  to  melee  their  great  stand.  Moat  nnwisclf,'  it 
would  aeem,  inasmuch  as  it  ia  a  subject  which  touchei  ererj  man's  Intereatl 
■nd  affections  where  they  are  moat  acute  and  gansitiTe,  and  oould  hardly 
fitil  to  range  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  the  Gorenunent  ia 
the  struggle  to  which  it  is  committed  bj  the  FroteBtent  miniiter,  Baron  Von 
Beast.  The  Auatrians  hare  groaoed  so  bitterly  under  the  domeitie  yoke  of 
the  priesthood,  that  the  priests  are  hated  throughout  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, except  in  the  Tyrol,  as  fiercely  as  in  Italy ;  and  it  ia  impossible  to  aay 
more.  The  people  hare  tiirown  themselves  into  the  contest  with  intense 
earnestness.  The  other  day,  when  the  bill  wai  beinp;  debated  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,  they  thronged  the  streets  around  the  hall,  and  formed  a  long 
and  patient  queue  at  the  doors.  Beports  were  brought  out  to  them  frO' 
quently  of  the  speeches  which  were  being  delivered,  and  were  eagerly 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  liberal  speeohes  were  enthosiaatieally 
cheered,  and  the  obitraotive  were  saluted  with  yells  of  indignation.  Such 
scenes  have  not  been  witnessed  for  twenty  years  in  the  streets  of  Vienna  t 
and  now  it  is  a  free  people  which  is  passing  its  judgment  on  the  acta  of  it* 
representation ;  then  it  was  an  armed  mob  in  a  moment  of  frenty,  around 
which  the  army  was  steadily  closing,  and  which  was  doomed  to  a  speedy 
and  iguombioas  overthrow.  It  was  in  the  Upper  House  that  the  great 
battle  was  fought.  The  Lower  House  is  so  decidedly  liberal,  thbt  the 
question  was  aottled  as  soon  as  it  was  introducedj  though  the  debate  was 
characterized  by  an  amount  of  ability  and  eloquence  which  would  hare  done 
honour  to  the  first  deliberative  assembly  of  the  world.  But  in  the  Upper 
House,  where  sic  the  princes  and  the  cardinals,  it  was  expeoted  that  the 
priests  would  be  able  to  make  a  firm  stand.  The  result  hat  astoniahcd 
everybody.  Cardinal  Saoaoher  and  Counts  Thein  and  SfenidorS*  made 
vehement  appeals  to  the  religious  cooTiotions  and  the  conservative  instincls 
of  the  Chamber,  in  support  of  the  Concordat.  They  announced  plainly 
that  in  their  judgment  the  Chamber  would  deny  the  faith,  and  become 
worse  than  infidel  if  it  allowed  the  Concordat  to  be  overthrown ;  and  they 
threatened  to  secede.  But  is  was  listened  to  with  omtnoos  indifference. 
And  whrn  Count  Anton  Auorsperg,  of  a  family  aa  old  as  the  Hapsburgs, 
entreated  the  Chamber  to  strike  off  the  "  badfje  of  slavery  "  from  Austria, 
he  carried  the  house  with  him.  Byamajority  of  65  to  34,  the  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  was  paesed,  end  tbo  defiance  of  the  Austrian  nobility  was  fluog  doirn 
to  Rome.  Tbo  result  has  made  the  Vienucne  wild  with  joy.  lilomiuatLona 
and  bonfires  have  been  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Emperor  aod  the 
(forernment  are  hailed  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  what  is  equally  significant, 
the  populace  has  nobly  abstained  from  insulting  its  beaten  and  humiliated 
foes.  The  immense  siguificauce  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
constitutional  triumph,  won  by  the  eo-operation  of  all  parties  and  orders  in 
the  State.  It  is  not  the  result  of  an  outbnnt  of  popular  violence,  to  which 
the  authorities  yield  for  a  time,  that  they  may  the  more  qoiokly  and  pei* 
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feetij  muter  it,  tod  undo  itt  irorlc.  Tlie'  meBsnre  was  piopoied  hj  Uie 
respoiuible  adriBeri  of  the  Crown,  and  will  have  the  Banctioa  of  the  ' 
Emperor  to  make  it  complete.  That  the  Emperor  himself  in  his  own 
prirate  mind  aharea  to  a  large  extent  the  viewt  of  Cardiaal  KauEcher,  and 
looka  upon  a  ciril  marriage  aa  onlj  a  decent  form  of  concnbiiiHge — to 
borrow  the  deacription  of  the  priesta — ia  rerj  probable.  Bat  Francia 
Joaeph  ia  now  a  oonatitutional  aoTereign.  His  private  views  and  wiahea  are 
not  ike  qneation  ;  he  has  undertaken  to  give  effect  to  the  well-conaidered 
wiahea  of  his  people)  and  thej  seem  to  be  tinder  no  donbt  that  a  priest's 
benediction  is  not  synonymons  with  Chriitisn  consecration,  and  that  heaven 
hu  other  organs  of  utterance  and  iuflvence  than  through  the  lips  of  the 
most  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  hated  men  in  the  commnnitf.  For  some  time 
paat  thoae  interested  in  Austria,  and  familiar  with  its  condition,  have  noted 
the  growth  of  the  secnlariBt  spirit,  threatening  the  overthroTy  of  all  faith. 
It  seems  an  inevitable  reaction  wherever  a  priesthood  has  had  its  own  way 
in  a  community.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  emancipation  may  check  the 
tendency,  and  enable  the  Austrian  people  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
Christian  truth  diacoverable  otherwise  than  through  the  infallible  dog- 
matiam  of  It«me.  Much  of  tba  bitter  aeeptical  spirit,  which  has  found 
bold  utterance  ia  the  Chambers,  where  Mr.  Darwin's  name  was  much 
discussed  in  the  debate,  is  due,  one  would  fain  hope,  to  the  spiritual  tyranny 
under  which  the  people  have  groaned.  A  revival  of  freedom  will  be  a 
rerival  of  faith;  hut  it  mnst  be  a  long  process :  it  is  not  in  a  lew  brief  years 
that  thework  of  Borne  can  be  undone.  Every  prieiC-ridden  people  has  h«d 
a  terrible  season  of  doubt  and  unbelief  to  pass  through  before  intelligent 
faith  twcaue  possible ;  and  we  must  not  look  for  a  speedy  restoration  in 
the  country,  which  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  alirajB  excepting  Spain, 
has  tasted  the  foil  fruits  of  the  paternal  government  of  the  Bomaa  priest. 
The  priest  is  cast  forth  as  msster,  but  what  is  to  occupy  hia  room  P 

The  present  contest  has  furnished  another  and  conspicuous  illustration  of 
the  desdly  antipathy  ivhich  has  existed  in  ell  ages  between  the  national 
spirit  and  the  Boman  Church.  Wherever  people  bare  had  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs  the  priest  has  been  scornfully  or  ftercely  expelled. 
Home-life  and  State-life  ore  Bome's  fell  antagonists,  and  as  they  establish 
their  freedom,  her  throne  totters  and  falls.  Spain  is  the  only  priest-ridden 
eoonlry  now  left  in  Europe.  The  Holy  Father  may  well  send  the  jfolden 
rose  to  Isabella  ;  abe  alone  remains  faithful  of  alt  bis  vassals ;  though  the 
fact  that  he  finda  it  possible  to  bless  her  with  unctiou,  ia  proof  patent  to  all 
Europe  of  what  the  blessiiig  is  worth.  The  moral  effect  of  this  victory  of 
the  Austrian  people,  on  ihe  stability  of  the  Papal  institutions,  must  be 
immense.  It  lops  off  the  very  right  hand  of  the  political  power  of  the 
Holy  See. 

Hated  in  Italy,  stioSed  at  in  France,  cursed  in  Austria,  it  seems  almost 
as  if  the  vision  of  the  18th  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  were  fulfilled.  But 
Austria  has  her  own  troubles  awaiting  her,  which  may  humble  her  still 
farther  for  the  discipline  of  her  soul  and  the  purifying  of  her  life.  Whether 
M.  von  Beuat  can  carry  through  the  enterprise  he  has  adventured  S9 
boldly,  the  beat  friends  of  Austria  question.  The  clerical  party  ia  beaten, 
but  not  oast  out  (  and  in  the  fearfully  troubled  condition  of  Austrian 
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domeitie  polities,  there  ia  unple  opportnnitj  for  &  powerful  and  niiBcra-  _ 
polont  party  to  troable  the  State.  At  present  all  goei  well.  But  troable  ia 
brewing  in  Bohenua,  and  Haugary  boa  her  own  army  in  haad>  The  Tariou* 
■ectioiu  of  the  Empire  hold  together  b^  but  (light  ooheaion ;  it  ia  bat  too 
poaaible  that  the  tremendooa  effort  to  cost  oat  thia  demon  of  papal  tf  tanny 
may  rend  the  strained  and  ezhansted  aystem  into  fragmenla,  and  leare 
noUiing  but  a  wreck. 


STfie  Fatant  €ifKix :  a  flBorb  to  Vecea&Etr  farmtf. 

BT  THB  aiY.  a.  OOODALb. 
"  There  ia  no  SnA,  however  watched  aad  (ended. 
But  one  dead  lamb  U  there  [ 
There  i>  no  fimide,  howeoe'er  defeeded. 
Bat  hu  one  vacant  ctiair  t 
"The  air  ia  full  ot  farewelleto  thed;in^ 
And  mouming>  for  the  dead  j 
The  heart  of  Bacbel,  lor  her  children  crying. 
Will  not  be  CMoforted." 
So  iweetly  and  tenderly  ainga  one  of  the  most  popular  of  modem  lyrists ; 
and  he  singa  aa  though  he  had  felt  the  sorrow  he  desoribei,  and  as  though 
he  anng  from  his  heart.    Is  it  improbable  that  the  tjes  of  some  bereaved 
parent  who  has  just  read  these  lines  are  filled  with  tears  ?    They  hare  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  "lost  lamb,"  recently  torn  away  from  her  by  the 
rathlesa  hand  of  death.    Quick  as  thought  her  glance  has  turned  away 
from  oar  page  to  the  comer  in  which  stands  a  "  vacant  ehair,"  filled  not 
long  since  by  one  who  will  never  occupy  it  again,  and  the  ezclamatiou 
breaks  from  the  depths  of  a  sorrowful  spirit,  "  Oh,  my  lost  little  one!" 

Snfler  one  who  has  knoirn  the  pang  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  vhich 
proved  to  himself  comforting  and  sslatary,  and  which,  by  God's  blessing, 
may  be  so  to  you. 

Ifo  words  can  describe  the  grievousness  of  the  trial.  There  are  deaths 
which  we  feel  to  be  in  the  order  of  nature.  The  shock  of  com  is  fully 
ripe;  or  if  not,  the  winter  of  life  has  come,  and  the  ripening  is  hopeless. 
The  day  has  long  been  declining,  and  we  have  long  been  looking  for  the 
descent  of  its  son  beneath  the  horizon.  The  weakness,  the  sulTering,  and 
still  more  ihe  childish  imbecility  of  our  aged  friends,  made  us  feel,  deeply 
as  we  had  venerated  and  loved  theni,  that  it  was  a  blessed  release  whea 
they  were  removed.  Bat  it  is  very  dilTerent  when  God  takes  away  our 
children.  In  such  a  stroke  what  hopes  aro  crushed  in  deBolation.  It  is  as 
though  the  sun  of  some  bright  spring  morning  were  to  set  long  before  noon. 
How  delighted  we  ore  with  the  prattle  of  our  little  ones ;  with  their  winning 
ways;  with  their  childish  glee;  with  their  opening  intelligence;  with 
their  demon strsti on s  of  lore  1  But  besides,  what  glowing  pictures  we  paint 
of  the  future !  "  These  same  shall  comfort  us,"  we  say,  "  concerning  our 
work  and  toil  of  our  hands."  We  anticipate  for  them  successes  such  as  we 
have  never  won;  we  trust  that  there  will  be  Ihe  gradual  development  of 
excellence ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our  eyes  iviU  be  dim  and 
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OUT  strengtli  ahall  have  failed,  we  Iiope  to  enjoj  the  Holace  of  tLeir  dutiful 
attention  and  care.  How  completely  tUese  expeotationi  are  swept  away  by 
the  haod  of  death !  Then,  too,  there  ia  the  aeiue  of  present  loss.  Othex 
children  may  be  left  us )  bat  they  are  not  the  one  which.  Lb  gone.  Thej 
fill  their  own  place,  not  the  place  of  the  departed.  We  feel  it  to  be  most 
true  to  nature,  that  when  Scripture  would  exhibit  to  us  the  keenest  motiow, 
it  chooses  ss  its  most  fittin)^  illastratiou  the  sorrow  of  one  "  who  il  ia 
bitterness  for  His  first  born,  and  who  moameth  for  an  only  son ;"  and 
whilst  the  grief  is  less,  it  is  onli/  less,  when  the  child  who  ie  taken  away 
is  one  of  even  a  nnmeiona  housebold. 

Yet  let  ns  ever  acknowledge  that  when  God  takes  our  children  from  os 
even  the  most  winning  and  the  dearest.  He  does  what  is  perfectly  right. 
We  may  ask  in  the  depth  and  terribleness  of  our  grief.  Why  should  we  be 
thna  bereaved  ?  why  should  this  be  taken  P  why  at  such  on  age  P  why  in 
such  a  way  F  But  we  most  always  remeubsr  that  He  is  supreme,  and  tiint 
whaterer  He  gives  to  ns  He  has  a  right  to  recaU.  "  The  gardener,"  saya 
Wm.  Jay,  "  who  haa  long  been  tending  with  special  care  some  beautiful 
flower,  comes  to  the  bed  where  it  grew,  and  finding  it  gone,  he  eiclaimj, 
with  miogled  surprise  and  anger,  'Who  plucked  this  flowerF'  Afellow- 
servant  replies, 'The  Master  j' and  he  is  dumb."  So  David  says,  " I  waa 
dumb;  I  opened  not  my  month  because  Thou  didst  it."  So,  too,  the 
Patriarch  Job ;  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed 
bo  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Your  child,  we  wiU  Dssnme,  was  taken  from  you  before  the  age  of 
responsibility,  and  before  it  was  possible  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus.  Take 
all  the  comfort,  then,  which  springs  from  the  assured  persuasion  that  all  is 
veil.  There  ia  no  reason  whatever  for  believing  that  any  one  will  be  con- 
demned to  everlasting  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  So  spirit  can  be 
accounted  guilty  which  has  not  conunitted  actual  traosgression.  It  ia 
beyond  all  doubt  that  our  children  are  born  with  a  sinful  bias,  which 
becomes  manifest  very  early;  but  all  that  we  read  of  condemnation  ia 
Scripture  teaches  ns  that  it  is  never  pronounced  on  any  but  those  who,  able 
to  discriminate  between  right  end  wrong,  have  chosen  the  wrong.  Be  it 
that  their  natures  are  tainted  through  their  descent  from  a  vitiated  stock, 
cannot  tho  Lord  Jeeus,  even  without  any  exercise  of  faith  on  their  part,  so 
renew  them  that  thoy  shall  be  made  meet  for  His  holy  Heaven  ;  and  is  there 
not  every  reason  to  believe  that  He  will  F  What  He  said  to  His  disciples 
when  those  Hebrew  mothers  took  their  infants  to  Hitn  and  besought  for 
them  His  blessing,  though  spoken  for  another  purpose,  is,  in  respect  to  their 
salvation  in  the  event  of  early  death,  suggestive  of  much  that  ia  consolatory. 
'  Sufier  the  little  children  to  come  utito  Mc,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  tho  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  They — not  only  adults  who  are  like  them, 
but  such  little  children — belong  to  His  kingdom  of  grace  now  ;  can  He,  if 
they  are  taken  away  before  it  is  possible  for  them  to  repudiate  His  autho- 
rity, shut  them  out  of  His  kiDf;dom  of  glory  F  They  can  scarcely  be 
blessed  to  the  same  extent  as  those  who  Imve  pursued  a  long  course  of 
patient  and  devoted  service;  hut  we  need  not  doulit  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  with  Christ,  loving  and  serving  him  with  powers  which  have  been  at 
once  expanded  into  a  maturity  which  has  left  fai  behind  the  limitatioiu  of 
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cbildliood,  wd  freed  for  ever  from  every  trsoe  of  lorrow  and  lio.  Ttj, 
then,  to  baniili  the  puiDfnl  aBsociatioua  of  the  sick  room  ;  tnd  though  jou 
may  riiit  the  grave  where  all  that  ie  earthly  of  jour  little  one  awaits  the 
mominK  of  the  resurrection,  look  up  higher,  end  thiulc  of  the  glorified 
ipirit,  safe  in  its  Father's  house,  already  filled  with  far  nobler  conceptions 
of  redeeming  love  than  yours,  and  celebratiag  ft  sweeter  soog  than  you  will 
•rer  sing  on  earth.  Is  not  your  child  better  there  than  with  you  ?  Would 
it  not  be  selfish  indeed  to  wish  him  back  again  F  And  Is  he  not  still  your 
own,  although  he  is  with  Jesus  P  Aa  a  Christian  lady  once  said,  when 
asked  how  many  children  she  had,  "  Four  with  us,  and  one  with  the  Lord." 
Or  it  may  be  that  yonr  child  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  Lord  Jeius 
Christ,  and  to  believe  in  Htm  and  love  Him  ;  and  our  children  may  do  tliie 
very  early.  If  this  be  the  case,  your  comfort  is  stronger  still.  You  havo 
reason  to  thank  God  that  He  honoared  your  poor  endeavours  and  ansirered 
your  imperfect  prayers  in  the  conversion  of  your  child.  Ho  words  can 
describe  the  delightyou  felt  in  His  budding  excellence.  Your  grief  and  dii- 
^pointment,  indeed,  were  very  bitter,  when  the  flower  was  cut  down  ;  but 
think :  it  hat  not  perishSd— it  has  only  been  transplanted  to  the  Paradise 
of  Ood,  and  there  it  blooms  with  the  fairest  beanly. 

"  Sha  is  not  dead,"  says  the  poet  already  quoted,  in  some  following 
TSTMS  of  the  same  poem  :— 

"  She  is  not  dead,— tlie  child  of  our  affection, — 
But  gone  into  tiiat  sohool. 
Where  she  do  longer  neade  oar  poor  protection. 
And  Christ  Himeelf  doth  rule. 
"  la  tbat  great  cloister's  stillnesn  and  sechtsiou. 
By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  Erom  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollation. 
She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 
"  Day  after  day,  we  think  what  she  is  doing 
In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Year  after  year,  her  tender  stejis  parauing. 
Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 
"  Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken, 
Tlte  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  thougii  nnspekcii. 
May  reach  her  where  she  lived." 

Let  it  not  bo  supposed  for  a  moment  that  wc  think  the  long-continued 
life  of  our  children  ii  not  a  thing  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be  desired ;  and 
that  far  more  on  their  Hceount  than  our  own.  Life  is  Uie  seed>plot  of 
immortality!  and  rightly  coltured,  the  harvest  may  be  most  precious  and 
enduring.  Could  we  be  quite  sure  that  our  children  would  so  pass  their 
time  of  probation  as  to  secure  the  high  approval  of  the  Lord  and  tlie 
crown  of  everla^ling  life,  we  might  well  desire  that  their  days  on  earth 
should  be  prolonged,  even  to  a  good  old  age.  Sut  all  that  concerns  the 
issues  of  even  the  most  careful  discipline  is  involved  in  uncertsinty. 
Thongh  we  have  the  genersl  promise,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he 
i^uld  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  now  and  theu  we 
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meet  with  lad  Bzoeptioni  to  its  fulfilment.  The  children  of  the  beat 
puenta  have  diiappointed  their  ererj  hope,  and  h&re  brought  down  the 
grej  hain  of  those  who  loved  them  with  sorrow  to  the  grwe,  ftnd  have 
come  short  of  salTfttion  at  lut.  So  it  might  hare  been  in  respect  to  the 
child  whose  remoral  yon  moam  so  sorrowfallf ,  and  in  bitter  disappointment 
you  might  hare  had  to  exclaim,  "  A  hundred  times  better  had  it  been  that 
I  had  boried  him  when  he  was  a  child !  "  Yon  are  spared  all  this.  Though 
he  may  not  wear  a  crown  of  life  aa  bright  as  that  which  many  win,  there  ia 
no  possibili^  of  his  disgraoe  and  rain.  He  is  safe  for  erer.  He  cannot 
sin.  He  is  enfolded,  beyond  all  pouibility  of  harm,  beneath  the  eye 
of  the  good  Shepherd,  in  the  blessed  fold  of  Heaven,  and  he  will  go  ont  no 

David  once  lost  a  child.  It  had  been  told  him  by  the  prophet  Natiian 
that  the  child  should  die ;  but  so  long  as  his  life  oontianed,  he  faated,  and 
refoaed  to  eat  bread  with  his  aerrants,  and  lay  all  night  on  the  earth.  He 
was  wiUing  to  hope  that  God  wonid  accept  his  penitential  sorrow,  and 
withhold  the  stroke.  But  the  decree  was  inexorable.  The  stroke  deeoended, 
and  his  child  died ;  for  there  nas  sin  to  be  punished,  as  openly  aa  it  had 
been  comniitted,  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.  But  when  the  child  was  actnally 
dead,  he  "  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed  himself,  and 
changed  his  apparel,  and  oame  into  the  honte  of  the  Lord,  and  worshipped : 
then  he  came  to  hie  own  hoasa;  and  when  he  required,  they  set  bread 
before  him,  and  he  did  eat."  His  serrants  were  sarpriied.  Seeing  his 
grief  whilst  bis  child  was  sick,  thay  expected  that  he  would  be  utterly 
orerwhelmed  when  he  heard  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  they  conid  not  refrain 
from  mentioning  to  him  their  surprise.  "  AVhUe  the  child  was  yet  alire," 
he  uxA,  "  I  fasted  and  wept :  for  I  said,  Who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be 
gncioos  to  me,  that  the  child  may  liveP  But  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore 
should  I  fast?  can  I  bring  him  back  agunP  I  shall  go  to  him,  hut  he 
shall  not  return  to  me."  He  dried  hia  tesn,  not  bacauae  the  stroke  wai 
now  a  matter  of  irreversible  fate,  but  because  he  believed  that  he  wonld 
meet  his  child  again.  It  was  not  that  he  expected  to  be  laid  by  hia  side  in 
the  grave— he  would  have  found  very  little  comfort  in  that;  but, 
looking  beyond,  ho  hoped  to  rejoin  his  child  in  another  and  a  better  world. 
How  it  soothes  ibe  pang  of  aeparatiou  to  think,  "  We  shall  meet  again ! " 
And,  provided  we  are  Chriet's,  we  thall  meet  again.  It  may  be,  that  when 
we  enter  Heaven,  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  thither  will 
welcome  ns  to  their  bliss ;  but  if  not,  we  shall  surely  be  re-united  with 
them,  in  that  state  of  perfected  blessedness  which  is  to  succeed  the 
resurrection  of  the  aa!nts.  Dry  your  tears,  then.  You  will  meet  again, 
and  you  will  part  no  mor«  I 

It  ia  God's  purpose,  in  all  Hia  afflictive  diapeuiationa,  and  not  least  by 
the  removal  of  our  children,  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  affections  from  earth 
to  Heaven.  He  thni  teaches  us  how  unoertoiu  and  fleeting  is  everything 
earthly,  that  we  may  set  our  affection  ou  things  above.  He  amitca  our 
gonrda,  that  we  may  be  led  to  geek  for  shelter  iu  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Book.  He  takes  our  treasures  into  Hia  own  keeping,  that  the  Heaven 
in  which  He  keeps  them  may  be  by  so  much  the  dearer  to  us,  and  that 
we  may  feel  tiut  our  only  true  and  everlaalmg  home  ia  our  Pathet'a  Houie. 
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Let  the  thooghi  lliat  thej  are  there  uupire  m,  in  steadfut  faith  uid  hope, 
to  fallow  them  to  the  ahiea  I 

Other  children,  it  ma;  be,  remun  to  ni,  and  perhaps  the^  are  fa«t 
■pproaehijig  the  yeara  of  thought  and  respoiuibilitj,  if  tliejr  have  not 
attuned  them  alreadf.  Maj  not  such  losses  as  those  of  vhioh  we  hare 
been  epeaklag  impress  on  us,  most  powerfullj,  the  duty  of  putting  forth 
onr  most  earnest,  prftyerful  endeaToura,  that  we  may  take  them  with  na 
to  Hearen  P  Sad,  indeed,  if  any  of  them  should  be  wanting  to  complete 
our  household  circles  there  1  Of  all  conramtnationi  to  be  desired  and 
sought,  we  should  seek  that  which  is  so  tonchingly  described  in  the  familiw 

"  Whea  soon  or  late  we  reach  that  coatt. 
O'er  life's  rouf;h  ocean  dilTeii, 
May  wra  rejoice,  no  wanderer  lost, 
Odo  family  in  Heaven  1" 


BY  THE  BET.  JOBS  HALLBIT. 
(Cotdntitad  fnm  "pagi  215.) 
On  June  10,  in  the  same  year,  the  brethren  in  Norwich  were  oonatitated 
a  distinct  church,  and  many  additions  were  speedily  made  to  it.  For  three 
yeara  they  were  "  ei  sheep  baring  no  shepherd ;"  but  on  July  26, 1S47,  Mr. 
Timothy  Armitage  was  chosen  to  be  their  pastor,  a  choice  which,  judging 
from  result*,  heaven  ratified.  He  died  in  1666,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Allen, 
U.A.,  who  wac  "  preacher  to  the  city,"  gave  up  his  appomtment,  became 
his  luecessor,  and  pablisbed  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Armitege's  sermons.  In 
the  preface  to  one  of  those  volumes,  Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  his  predecesson 
as  "  a  gracious  and  sweet- spirited  man ;"  and  of  one  of  his  sermons,  he 
says,  in  the  other,  "  'Tis  needless  to  hang  oat  before  these  sermons  a 
Budi,  to  commend  the  same  to  thy  perusal;  do  but  taste  a  little,  and  if 
thoa  hast  a  savory  palate,  thou  wilt  be  ready  to  say  as  the  Samaritan! 
to  the  woman  that  enticed  them  to  go  to  see  and  hear  Christ  apeak, 
'Now  we  believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying,  for  we  hare  heard  him 
ourtelres.' "  For  seventeen  yeara,  Mr.  Allen  continned  his  ministry, 
daring  which  time  the  nndience  was  large,  "  and  many  were  added  to 
the  Lord."  This  is  the  more  surprising  wh«n  we  recollect  what  yeara 
those  yeara  were.  They  included  the  memorable  one  of  1662,  in  which,  on 
the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  2,600  pious  clergymen  were  ejected  from 
the  National  Established  Cbnrch  ;  the  death  of  upwards  of  3,000  Koncon- 
formist)  was  caused,  and  60,000  families  ruined,  and  all  because  they  main- 
tained titat 

"  Consciences  and  souls  were  made 
To  be  the  Lord's  alone." 
During  these  years,  too,  the  "Conventicle"  and  the  infamous  "Five- 
mile  "  Acts  were  passed  and  enforced,  so  that  Mr.  Alkn's  labours  were 
confined  to  little  groups  that  could  be  gathered  together  in  private 
houses.  Indeed,  I  can  only  discover  four  occasions  on  which  tiie  Ornrdi 
met  daring  eleven  out  of  the  seventeen  years  of  Mr.  Allen's  pastorate. 
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It  was  nbout  tilis  time,  it  is  belieTed,  that  a  most  intareatiag  oecurrenee 
in  the  biatorj  of  tliis  Church  transpired.  A  himd  of  emigrantB  from  this 
city  and  ueighbonrhood  emigrat^jd  to  America,  most  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  Chnreh  and  coagregation,  and  formed  a  aettlement  in  the  neigh- 
bciiri)oodortheMohegBaIndiai]s,whiohwas  called  Sajbrook,from  Lords  Sftj 
and  Brook,  leaden  of  the  oolonj.  These  settlers  came  to  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  arrangement  with  the  aboriginal  tribei,  purohased  tite  reqnisits 
territory  from  them,  and  at  a  later  period  had  seoared  to  them  and  their  de- 
loendantB  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  Our  pious  anceetora  had  not  long 
dweltat  Saybrook  before  they  began  to  initmet  the  Indian  trib«c  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  who  received  the  Gospel  &om  them,  and  still  inhabit 
the  territory  assigned  them,  haring  a  neat  pUoe  of  worship,  and  the 
regular  dispensation  of  the  means  of  grace. 

Beyond  these  tribes  was  another  race,  called  the  Naragauaett  Indiana, 
who  were  often  at  war  with  the  Mohegans.  The  latter  were  frequently 
obliged  to  call  in  the  help  of  their  white  allies.  On  one  occasion,  when  hard 
pressed  by  their  foes,  a  summons  was  sent  to  Say  brook,  and  thirty  men  were 
despatched,  under  a  Mr.  Seffiogwell,  in  a  canoe  by  night.  About  fourteen 
miles  up  the  river,  they  encountered  and  vanquished  the  Naragausett 
warriors.  The  Mohegans,  out  of  gratitude  to  their  deliverers,  voluntarily 
gave  them,  after  this  action,  an  allotment  of  ground  ten  miles  square,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  branchea  of  the  river,  now  called  Thames,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  is  New  London.  A  town  soon  arose  on  the  territory  given  by  the 
Mohegans,  which  the  settlers  called  Norwich,  in  the  records  of  which  may 
slill  be  Been  the  original  deed  of  gift,  signed  by  the  Mohegan  chief  TTooaa) 
with  his  royal  mark,  the  tortoise. 

It  is  impoBsible  to  estimate  the  auBerings  to  which  these  godly  men  and 
women  were  exposed  for  righteousness'  sake,  first  in  the  bitter  persecution 
which,  raging  more  and  more  fierce,  at  length  forced  them  to  leave  their 
native  country  and  all  tbey  deemed  dear ;  next,  in  the  peril*  of  a  voyage,  when 
navigation  was  far  less  familiar — the  vesseU  they  procured  being  inferior  in 
accommodation  to  the  best  which  that  age  conld  furnish ;  then  in  the  dis- 
embarkation on  shores  ovetgrown  with  thick  forests  down  to  the  very  beacht 
in  the  face  of  a  subtle  and  cruel  horde  of  savage  Indians,  and  of  every 
description  of  venomous  and  horrid  auimalai  and  then  in  the  rough  labours 
of  clearing  and  cultivating  the  ground,  and  hewing  oat  the  first  steps  to  the 
platform  of  civilisation.  But  the  God  they  worshipped  smiled  upon  ^em, 
and  now  "  the  little  one  has  become  a  thouiaad."    But  we  most  retam. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the  country,  in  eonu- 
quence  of  the  Conventicle  and  Five-mile  Acta,  were  ao  great,  and  the  ory  of 
anguish  which  rose  to  Heaven  from  the  dungeons  that  were  crowded  by  them, 
was  so  piercing  that,  in  spite  of  a  reluctant  Commons,  the  ministry  resolTod  on 
a  general  toleration.  Mr.  Allen  took  immediate  adraatage  of  this  Inll  in  the 
storm  of  persecution,  and  gathered  his  flock  for  religious  warship  twice  on 
the  Lord's  Say.and  once  during  the  week.  But  their  relentleas  adveraaries 
could  not  rest.  Ijheldon,  the  primate,  dispatched  letters  in  1668  to  all  the 
bishops,  requiring  them  to  supply  a  full  account  of  the  conventicles  in  their 
several  dioceses,  and  of  the  numbers  who  frequented  them.  Zu  addition  to 
this,  tbey  were  to  inforin  hint  whether  tbey  thought  that  these  convontioles 
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could  le  ewily  anppreaaed  hj  the  civil  mSKistrate.  ■Royiiol.h  m;idc  his 
retnm  for  this  diocese,  and,  among  otbcra,  notes  that  g,  mooting  of  Indepen- 
dents to  the  number  of  300  was  held  in  St.  Clements,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
John  Toft,  grocer  ;  and  sometimes  the  same  persons  meet  at  the  houses  of 
tin,  Mors,  -widow,  and  Mr.  John  Davy,  merchant,  in  8t.  Symon  and  Jude'a 
parish.  Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  Mr.  Enoch  'Woodrard,  and  Mr.  Martin  Fynch 
are  deicribed  as  "  heads  and  teachers."  Mr.  Allen  died  September  SI,  1673, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John  Cromwell  as  pastor,  and  Mr.  Robert  Asty 
aa  teaching  elder,  who  were  both  set  apart  to  the  work  on  October  9, 1676- 
By  penniseion  of  the  city  authorities,  and  at  a  small  annual  rent,  a  part  of 
the  eonrent  of  the  Black  Friars,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  j^anary, 
was  now  used  ■■  a  meeting-plsce  for  the  congre){ation ;  and  aome  are  still  living 
who  remember  haring  aeen  in  the  centre  of  it  a  Gothic  recess,  wherein  stood 
the  pulpit.  In  1685,  another  ejected  minister,  Mr.  Martin  Fynch,  became 
the  pastor,  and,  at  first,  repaired  a  brew -house  in  St.  Edmund's  parish,  and 
fitted  it  up  as  a  chapel ;  but,  snbaeqnentlj,  on  the  passing  of  King  William's 
Act  of  Toleration,  which  gave  to  religious  liberty  a  firmer  basis  than  it  had 
hitherto  rested  on,  the  present  noble  structure  was  erected,  and  opened  for 
Divine  worship  in  the  year  1693.  Many  distinguished  residents  in  the  city 
now  joined  the  church,  among  whom  were  two  ejected  clergymen — the 
£evs.  J.  Lucas  and  J.  Cory,  both  of  whom  lie  buried  in  the  graveyard,  near 
to  him  who  was  not  only  for  a  while  their  pastor,  but  "  their  companion  in 
tribnlntion."  In  1697,  Mr.  Fynch  died,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  on  the 
ahonlden  of  his  deacona,  amidst  universal  lamentation.  A  little  before  his 
death,  he  was  consulted  as  to  where  he  would  wish  his  grave  to  be,  and 
replied,  "  In  the  yard ;  the  honia  ia  for  the  living."  But  few  spots  in  the 
provincea  have  been  consecrated  aa  this  "yard"  has  been,  and  but  few 
chnmfaeB  equally  honoured.  The  church  has  enjoyed,  officially  and  non- 
ofBciaUy,  the  aervicei  of  eight  of  that  noble  band  who  were  "  perseouted  for 
righteousDeas'  sake,"  and  the  "  yard  "  has  received  into  ita  bosom,  to  await 
"  tite  resorreotion  of  the  just,"  the  mortal  remains  of  four,  besides  those  of 
manyrefngeei  from  Holland  and  other  places  on  the  Continent.  Mr.  Fynoh 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stackhonse,  who  had  been  for  a  few  years  his 
colleague,  and  Mr.  Stackhouao  by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott.  During  both  theae 
pastorates,  great  dissensions  prevailed,  and  two  divisions  and  separations 
took  place.  The  former  was  occaaioned  by  the  choice  of  a  co-pastor  for  Mr. 
BtacUiouae,  and  the  latter  by  the  Arianiam  of  Mr.  Scott,  jun.,  who  was 
Bsiistant  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Abraham  Toser  stands  next  on  the  list,  at  whose  ordination  Dr. 
Doddridge  aasiated;  Mr.  Bamuel  Wood,  afterwards  Dr.  Wood,  was 
chosen  hia  co-pastor,  and  apon  Mr.  Tozer's  removal  tn  £xeter,  became 
hii  sncoesBor.  Dr.  Wood  was  the  first  in  the  liat  of  paatora  of  this 
chnreh  who  was  not  an  author,  hot  he  waa  second  to  none  of  them  for 
popularity  as  a  preacher.  The  meeting-house  during  his  pastorate  of 
twen^  years  was  densely  crowded,  andhisinflnence  waa  felt  throughout  the 
easteni  oonnties.  Both  he  and  his  colleague,  who  also  became  his  successor, 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr,  Doddridge,  and  thus  secured  for  the  congrega- 
tion the  privilege  of  hearing  occasionally  that  remarkable  man.  The  church 
book  contains  thia  entry,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Kcv.  S.  Ifewton, 
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"IToTembeT  2.  1767,  died,  miub  Umented,  the  justty-etteemed  putor  of 
thii  dmreh.  Dr.  Wood." 

For  the  nnunul  period  of  fifty-iix  jean,  &midit  altematioiu  of  protperi^ 
and  adTerai^,  Hr,  Newton  auatained  hia  poaitioD,  hftring  liad,  in  the  meaa- 
time,  fire  aaaiatanta,  the  laat  of  whom  i*aa  Bfr-  William  Hall,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  eolleagne  in  1810,  became  tiie  paator;  bat  in  1823  seceded,  joined 
the  Eatftbliahed  Church,  and  became  the  perpetual  onrate  of  St.  Qiegatj'a 
in  thii  cilT. 

Orer  the  pulpit,  a  neat  tablet  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  ilr.  Newton, 
and  the  walla  of  thia  reneiable  sanetnary  are  largely  adorned  with  othen, 
recording  the  namea  and  deeda  of  aome  of  hia  predeoeaaora  and  aoecea- 
Bora  in  the  paatoral  office,  aa  well  aa  of  aome  of  tho  more  prominent 
deacona  and  mnabera  of  the  congregation.  For  a  few  montha  only  Mr. 
Stephen  hlorell  waa  the  paator,  death  unexpectedly  cutting  short  Hii 
welcome  miniatrationF. 

On  N'oTember  17, 1826,  the  Her.  ,1.  B.  Inoea,  of  Weymouth,  waa  recog- 
niaed  aa  Mi.  Morell'a  socceaaor.  He  died  in  1837  ;  but  many  atill  live  to 
whom  hia  memoiy  ie  preoioua. 

For  about  two  yeara,  the  church  enjoyed  the  inTaln&ble  labonra  of  Her. 
J.  H.  Godwin,  now  one  of  the  profeasora  of  New  College,  and  with  deepeat 
regret  parted  with  him,  only  becanae  tho  gniding  hand  of  FroTidence  waa 
too  clearly  aeen  to  be  reaiated. 

The  Ber.  A.  Seed,  B.A.,  now  of  St.  Leonard's,  waa  Mr.  Oodwin'a  aue- 
ceaaor  till  1866.  Under  hia  anperintendence,  bicentenary  aervioea,  com- 
memorating the  foundation  of  the  chnrch,  were  held,  which,  judging  from 
published  and  oral  report*,  muet  hare  been  of  ■  atlrring  and  deeply  interest- 
ing character.  Spaoioos  achool-rooma  were  erected,  and  large  dAy-achools 
eatabliahed.  Many  atill  live  in  onr  midat  who  gratefully  atteat  Uie  faith- 
fulneaa,  and  auecesa  of  Mr.  Iteed'a  pastorate. 

In  April,  1866,  the  writer  waa,  he  belieyea,  divinely  led  to  oocnpy  the 
Tacant  poat.  For  obrioua  rcaaons,  the  hiatory  of  the  laat  tweWe  years  muat 
remain  untold.  It  may,  howerer,  be  stated  that  the  present  paator,  tike  hia 
predecessor,  has  had  the  privilefje  of  celebrating  a  bicentenary.  For  reasons 
before  assigned,  it  will  probably  be  conceded  that  nowhere  was  it  more 
proper  that  a  bicentenary  commemoration  of  the  ejectment  of  1662  should 
be  held  than  in  this  Old  Meeting-house,  and  that  a  more  fitting  way  of 
commemorating  it  cotdd  not  be  derised  than  that  of  enfrenohising  the 
building  in  which  some  of  tbem  laboured,  and  the  "yard"  in  whioh  they 
aleep.  Thia  waa  accordingly  done.  The  premiaes,  which  were  leasehold, 
and  the  lease  of  which  waa  nearly  expired,  were  purchased  and  repaired  at 
a  large  outlay,  and  then  put  in  trust  for  the  denomination.  "  Thus,  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  has  the  Lord  preaerred  to  Himself  a  worshippiog 
people  in  this  place.  Thouaands  hsTe  fonnd  Ihia  ancient  sanctnaiy  the  rery 
'  House  of  God,'  and,  literally, '  the  gate  of  Hearen.'  tmd  are  now  enjoying 
the  full  glory  they  anticipated  here.  And,"  adda  my  predecesaor,  with  a 
thankfuloeaa  and  faith  in  which  I  fully  share,  "  still  the  waters  flow  atroog 
and  deep,  and  the  banks  ore  green  with  promise,  and  through  future  agea 
the  brook  shall  not  be  dried  up,  bat  with  purer,  wider,  atronger,  and  more 
fertilizing  current,  shell  form  one  of  those  millennial  streams  wherewith  the 
whole  earth  ahall  be  watered  as  a  fruitful  garden  of  the  Lord."         , 


How  glnrima  tJbs  (priog^ids  t 

TbelMfiet  on  tite  ^n^ ; 
Tbajmitaiaeot  tha  bmitiful, 

Thmt  Uowmu  f  otth  in  May. 
Tba  wiater  time  wu  gloomy, 

Tbe  htmn  wwc  dark  and  cold, 
Oar  heart*  grew  faint  md  we>i7 

For  the  •tunaier  dajre  of  old. 
And  we  vt  ni  down  in  Baduen, 

And  forgot  to  lift  onr  eyes, 
mi  the  mnbcanu  whitper'd  bii^tnea^ 

And  filled  ua  with  Bnrprin. 
And  we  heard  the  tong  birds  ainging, 

"  The  winter  time  ii  fled ;" 
And  nature  answered  otiMrily, 

"  Lif«  oometh  from  the  dead." 


VBOH  UTKHnUElt  TO  IBtSTf. 

A  SPEING  THOUGHT. 

Bat  Faith  lodced  up  in  Hdncw, 

To  tiuAlc.  the  birda  and  Sowen 
Could  wait  M  buitangly  the  tine 

That  brooght  tlie  -"""^"r  hoazn. 
And  thni  amidit  tiie  spring-tide. 

And  beneath  the  leafy  trei^ 


Of  limple  tmit  in  Thee. 
In  Thee,  the  Kingly  Gi»er, 
Of  the  beantiful  and  bright ; 


And  the  mmmer  in  its  light. 
And  we  saw  the  oold  was  needed. 

And  the  darkneaa  worked  its  spell ; 
And  wondered  at  the  wisdom 

That  doeth  all  thjaga  welL 


igxom  Si^mttm  to  Eblrtg.* 

Tnn  Uttle  boolt  ia  the  expansion  of  a  leotnre  delireMd  to  the  London 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  befcinning  of  1S67>  Mr.  Biuoey , 
thronglithe  wholeofhisiiiinistry,hasaddreB8ed  himself  so  much  to  yonngmen, 
and  liaa  exnted  so  strong  and  beneficial  an  infinenoe  orar  them,  that  it  waa 
not  wonderfnl  Mr.  Shipton  should  hare  tried  to  get  him  in  his  mature  age 
to  giro  yet  another  lecture  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  when  he  had  mooeeded, 
shonld  have  suggested  this  snbject.  The  Hittory  of  Joseph  is  one  of 
the  moet  fasoinating  in  the  Old  Testament  Seriptnres.  24'ot  only  does 
it  hnng  tog«ther  palriarohal  and  Egyptian  life,  and  by  eontraat  throw  into 
clear  light  some  of  the  saUent  featotea  of  both ;  not  only  does  it  famish  an 
important  link  in  the  history  of  the  firat  days  of  the  Jewish  raoe ;  not  only 
does  it  illustrate  with  singular  Tividnesa  the  Proridcnco  lA  God  in  its  deep 
mystery  and  its  oonsnmmate  wisdom  and  goodness,  bat  it  also  possesses 
■  strong  and  stimulating  human  interest.  It  ia  the  history  of  a  life,  a  lire 
that  was  full  of  striking  incident,  a  life  that  belonged  to  an  age  and  a  state 
of  society  long  since  pasted  away, — but  a  life,  the  grand  principles  of 
irhioh  ro-appear  again  and  egun,  and  are  operating  as  actirely  now  as  in 
the  days  of  Joseph.  And  it  is  this  feature  of  the  history  which  Sir.  Binney 
haa  laid  hold  of,  and  uisd  with  remarkable  disorimtnation  and  power.  Ia 
his  hands  the  Life  of  Joseph  is  not  in  the  least  like  the  aooount  of  an 
eztiaet  species  of  mankind,  iatereating  only  to  the  archaologiat  or  his- 
ttwian;  bnt,  whilst  it  retain*  much  of  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  an  oaily 
age,  it  is  instinct  with  all  the  vitality  of  the  present.     What  Joseph  was  in 

•  "  From  Serenteen  to  Thirty.  The  Town  Ufe  of  a  Touth  from  tiie  Conntry : 
Ila  Trials,  Temptationa,  and  Advantagee.  Lessons  bom  the  Histeryof  Joseph." 
33^.  Bncmr.     (London  ;  James  ITisbet  k  Co.) 
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the  nibttanoe  ot  bu  ehoncter,  that,  young  men  msy  be  now.  The  triaU  and 
temptatiosB  that  he  passed  throtgh  form  their  testa  and  discipline  now. 
His  progress,  adTancement,  saccesa,  thej,  in  different  forms,  may  realize 
now.  In  a  word,  any  obaervant  jonth  in  one  of  onr  great  cities,  whose  early 
days  were  spent  in  tiie  seclusion  of  the  country,  may  see  in  Joseph's  life 
the  counterpart  of  hie  owni  and  mej  aspire  to  become  in  principle  all  that 
Joseph  attained  to. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  lir.  Binney  hu  brought  out  with  his  atrong, 
practical,  manly  sense.  The  style  he  has  adapted  if  his  own  eol- 
loquial  style,  in  which,  with  great  familiarity,  he  eombines  great  r<»ee, 
and  makes  yon  feel  as  if  listening  to  a  couTenatiou,  rather  tluui  reading  a 

Thus  the  interest  is  sustuned  throughout,  and  no  young  man,  we  are 
persuaded,  who  takes  up  this  sketch  wiU  lay  it  down  withont  haring 
finished  it. 

Of  course  Ifr.  Binney  could  not  write  on  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  without 
referring  to  his  one  great  temptation,  and  the  firmness  with  which  he 
resisted  it.  Now  there  is  no  point  on  which  young  men  need  a  word  of 
healthy,  earnest,  solemn  warning  more  urgently  that  this,  for  there  ia  no 
tiin  into  which  so  many  in  great  cities  fall,  and  which,  when  yielded  to, 
brings  BO  many  other  evils  in  its  train,  as  impnrity.  And  yet  there  is 
no  subject  which  demands  more  skill  and  delicacy  in  the  handling.  Mr. 
Binney's  years,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  natural  tact  qualified  him 
abore  most  to  tench  it  wisely  and  effectiTely,  and,  we  must  add,  he  has 
done  it  in  a  manner  qnite  worthy  of  "  such  a  one  as  Fanl,  the  aged."  We 
would  say  to  erery  young  man,  "  read  the  chapters  on '  The  Great  Tempta- 
tion,' and  '  Besolution  and  Conquest,'  together  with  the  note  on  page  M, 
Bgain  and  again,  and  not  only  read,  but "  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest 
the  same." 

The  main  ralne  of  the  book  is,  that  throughout  the  anther  atrirea  to 
showyonng  men  the  importance  of  aoting  trota principle,  of  nerer  yielding 
to  mere  eipediency  or  pleasure,  never  swerring  for  a  single  instant  or  in  a 
single  act  from  what  is  high-minded  and  noble,  but  of  resolutely  standing 
on  what  is  true  and  right.  A  more  seasonable  lesson  oould  not  be  taught 
in  the  present  day,  when  principle,  political,  commeroial,  religions,  seems  to 
be  deereasingly  followed  as  the  guide  of  life.  We  are  glad  to  present  thia 
lesson  in  a  condensed  Form  in  Ur.  Binney's  own  words,  which,  whilst  they 
give  a  specimen  of  his  style,  are  most  valuable  for  their  own  sake.  "  When 
men,  whether  political  or  oommeroial,  make  snoeeu  everything,  they  are 
tempted  to  think  any  means  allowable  by  which  it  con  be  secured.  They 
will  give  play  and  scope  to  cleverness  and  tact  to  the  endangering,  if  not  at 
the  expense,  of  principle ;  and  they  will  be  ready  to  glorify  in  others  or 
themselves  dexterity  and  adroitness  in  aecompUshing  an  objeot,  without 
nicely  observing  how  they  may  infringe  on  what  conscience  and  honour 
ought  jealously  to  guard-  If  there  he  one  sort  of  culture  more  than 
another  I  would  reoommend  to  you  who  are  a  portion  of  Young  England, 
it  is  t&t  culture  tfeonieiaiee.  Depend  upon  it  that  it  is  a  very  necessary 
accomplishment  in  these  our  days.  The  conscience,  the  moral  sense — 
enlighten  it,  strengthen  it,  improve  its  fineness  of  perception  and  delioaof 
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of  touch  i  follow  it  invBriably,  fully,  lojillj,  resolutely  j  and  tbua  In  all  jou 
do,  deaire,  or  project,  be  saperior  to  everytliiiig  qucatlon&ble  or  suipicioiu 
by  approaeh  to  or  contact  vilh  vhioh  eonieitnet  might  bo  aophiiticated  or 
wared.  A  nidden  (treat  delinquency  may  alarm  and  terrify  the  perpetra- 
tor; little-known  deriations  from  the  right  slightly  diatnrb  at  flrat,  bnt 
loon  ceue,  ifperaigtedin,  to  do  to.  It  ii  by  the  oonstint  repetition  of  inch 
■mail  tbingf  that  men  become  morally  blind  and  hardened— their  cod* 
leiencea  being  "seared  aa  by  a  red-hot  iron."  The  moral  lenee  being 
deaUvyed,  enormitiea  may  be  contemplated  without  agitation,  and  com- 
mitted wilhont  remone.  "Mr.  Blank,"  aaid  a  ihareholder  to  the  chair, 
man  of  Blank  Company,  "I  wonderhowyour  coaBeience,sir,  can  allow  you 
to  sanction  that."    "  Sir,  I  am  not  troubled  with  a  coDBoience." 
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Memoir  of  Thomat  Archer,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Orendoa  C/iaj}el, 
London.  Bt  the  Ser.  Joax  McPiblaub,  LL.D.,  Iiondon,  Author 
of  the  "Night  Lamp,"  &c.rto.  (London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  1867.) 
This  memoir  of  Dr.  Archer,  "  drawn  up  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,"  has  greatly  interested  ni.  We  remember  faim  irelL 
about  fire- and- twenty  years  ago,  when  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  and 
nsefulnesa,  and  often  iLstened  to  him  with  delight  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on 
the  platform.  Fossessins  an  exoelteut  memory,  ■  keen  intelleot,  and  eoiuider- 
able  powers  of  fancy  and  imagination,  together  with  a  good  voice.  Dr.  Archer 
may  M  aaid  to  have  been  bom  an  orator.    It  isuoiaoonsiderableproof  of  his 

Siwer  in  this  respect  that,  stepping  at  once,  as  he  did,  from  the  Academic 
alli  of  Scotland  int«  the  pnlpit  of  Ozeudon  Chapel,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
raiaing  that  cause  from  a  state  of  great  depresaioa  to  be  one  of  the  most 
flonriahing  ehnrohea  in  oonneotion  vrith  the  United  Presbyterian  body 
in  London.  His  pnblie  labours  dnring  a  lengthened  period,  not  only  in 
London,  bat  throughout  the  country  as  well,  were  abandant;  and  must 
hare  been  exceedingly  useful.  Courses  of  lectures  delivered  by  bim  on 
rarioni  occasions  on  week  evenings  to  yonn^  men  on  saoh  leading  questions 
of  the  dar  as  Soeialiim,  Popery,  Tractananism,  Oationaliam,  Ite.,  were 
attended  Of  eroird»d  attdienees,  and  produced,  we  happen  to  know,  most 
Mlntaiy  and  abiding  impressious  on  many.  His  ordinary  pulpit  ministra- 
tions were  highly  appreciated,  not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own  congre- 
gation, hut  by  the  Christian  public  generally.  Ke  was  welt  known  for  his 
geniality  and  generosity  of  disposition,  and  his  constant  readiness  to  serve 
any  good  cause.  This  memoir  of  him,  prepared  by  his  friend.  Dr.  MeFar- 
lane,  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  doubtless  give  great  satisfaotiou  to  ^  his 

Hie  Critical  Engliali  Tettammt.     Yol.  III.     Timothy  to  Eevelstion. 

By  B«v.  W.  L.  BuczLiT,  M,A.,  and  Bbv.  Jaubs   Hawbs,  M.A. 

(London :  Stt»han  and  Co.) 
A*  far  aa  the  end  of  the  General  Epistles,  this  volume  is  a  continoaUon 
of  the  useful  adaptation  of  Bengel's  Gnomon  interwoven  with  the  results 
of  the  best  modern  oritioism,  which  we  commended  to  our  readers  in  notioes 
of  the  preceding  volumes  of  tliie  oommentary.  But  Bengel's  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalvpse  has  been  so  completely  exploded  bv  time,  thM  tiie 
editors  have  felt  obliged  to  set  it  aside  altogether.  They  have  adopted,  too, 
a  fresh  arrangement  for  their  work,  giving  first  a  verv  excellently  revised 
tnnslation,  then  a  strictly  exegetical  oommentary  in  which  much  u  derived 
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from  Boagel,  mnd  sftenrards,  Uieir  aeeonnt  of  the  pn^hetloal   falfilmeat 
Thia  is  prisoipally  sbridKed  from  Elliott'*  erptuitian  in  bij  "Hone  Apooa- 

Sitiote,  yet  io  indepenaently  held,  and  sometimea  modified,  u  to  be  the 
Iton'  own.  In  their  interpretation  they  ooinoide  with  the  gnaX  Btream 
of  the  aotutdeBt  expositor!,  weldng  not  to  oonfoee  men's  mioos  by  a  new 
theoiy,  bat  only  to  make  aoeh  eorreotioos  and  additions  as  will  sapple- 
ment  former  laboan,  and  ettabliah  concliulons  already  attuned.  We 
■ball  be  astonished  if  this  work  does  not  have  a  wide  circulstion.  Here  is 
B  handsomely-printed  book  of  nearly  900  pages,  brimming  with  soholarahip, 
pablished  at  a  price  which  a  little  while  ago  woold  be  thought  small  for 
a  trifling  prize  essay  containing  only  a  sixth  of  the  matter,  and  not  w,  tenth 
of  the  baming. 

2%e  Quakers :  from  their  Origin  to  the  Pretent  Time.    By  John 

CuKXixaaAH,  P.D.  (Edinburgh:  Menzies  and  Co.} 
The  learned  author  of  the  Chnroh  History  of  Scotland  says  in  his  preface 
to  this  book  that  when  he  wished  to  read  *  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  he  oonld  find  none.  The  two  volnminous  works  of  Jewel  and 
of  Gongh  leave  off  just  as  the  noble  philanthropio  labours  of  the  body  were 
beginning.  He  had,  therefore,  to  inresti^ate  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  their  existeoce  by  researches  amongst  journals  and  pamphlets ;  and  the 
thought  entered  his  mind  that  be  might  write  a  short  history  of  tlwm.  We 
are  very  glad  that  he  has  done  so.  Brief,  clear,  and  very  interesting,  this 
book  cannot  fall  to  be  widely  read.  Bright  with  such  names  as  Benecet, 
Allan,  Mrs.  Fry,  Onmey,  Grellet,  and  Sturge,  the  stoiy  of  the  ^t  centniT 
of  Quaker  philanthropy  most  kindle  every  Cbiistian  bosom,  Onr  readers 
will  thank  us  for  directing  their  attention  to  such  a  history  of  such  a  people. 

Christ  All  and  in  All.  By  R^if  h  BoBiitaoN.  (London:  Dickeosoo.) 
None  but  ChrUt.  By  Robert  Boyd,  D.D.  (London  :  Jack.) 
The  first  is  a  reprint  of  a  Furitan  work  pnblished  in  1660.  It  eoBtaJna 
a  series  of  sermons  upon  a  number  of  passages  relating  to  tite  Bedeemer. 
The  subjects  are  Christ,  a  Christian's  life,  and  Christ's  rigbteonNiMB,  a 
Christian's  robei  Christ,  the  Protector,  Physician,  Idght,  8ne[jiMd,  Vine, 
Comer  Stone,  &«.  The  volume  is  full  of  Evangelical  troth,  put  in  th« 
fashion  of  the  age.  The  metaphors  are  often  strained,  and  the  modea 
of  thought  are  very  fragmentary ;  but  to  many  minds  the  book  will  prore 
■uggestive  and  refreshing.  The  second  is  a  volume  of  Modem  Seimona  on 
■imUar  themes,  breathing  tiie  same  spirit,  but  expressed  in  itnau  aoited 
to  the  present  day.  They  call  for  no  particular  remark,  but  may  be 
recommended  at  popular  and  interesting  expositions  of  Divine  truth. 

37ie  Life  and  Teachings  of  Coajudw.    By  Jahes  Legoe,  D.D. 

Vol.  I.  (London:  Triibner.) 
The  publication  of  this  work  seems  almost  a  necessity.  Aa  Ur.  Bak^, 
in  America,  has  committed  an  act  of  literary  piracy  by  republishioe 
"Dt.  Legge's  translation  of  Confucius  without  the  text,  lit.  Ijegge,  in  sett 
defence,  issues  in  England  this  popular  edition  of  his  own  work.  We 
reviewed  the  original  edition  long  a^o,  and  attempted  In  praise  the  author 
according  to  his  merits.  That  praise  we  unfaesiUtinglf  repeat,  and  do 
earnestly  hope  that  this  cheap  issue  of  the  Chinese  classics  wiU  meet  with 
the  favour  it  deseivei. 
laving  to  Purpou.    By  Joabph  Johsbon.    (London :  T.  Ndson 

and  Sons.) 
This  is  an  interesting  and  stimolating  book,  which  cannot  faU  to  aecare  the 
attentioD,  and  to  impress  the  character,  of  yoong  men  entering  on  life.    It 
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aboandi  with  nsoUtions  tad  iUiutratioiiB  taken  from  penoni  vrtia  on 
eminent  eutmples  of  the  eamestiteBs  of  purposs  irLloh  the  Author  so 
TinioroDilf  enfoTces.  It  consists  of  nineteen  oasftjs,  under  Bueh  titlei  u 
"Not  without  Purpose;"  "Not  in  the  Clouds  ;"  "  Not  in  Sloth ; "  "Not 
without  Futh,"  £o. 

The  Harvest  of  a  Quiet  Eye.     LsisurQ  Thouglits  for  Busy  Livea. 

Bj  tte  Author  of  "  Mj  Studj  Chair." 
The  Story  of  a  Diamond.     IlIustratiTe  of  E^^tian  Mancers  and 
Customs.    (London ;  Selij^ous  Tract  Bocietj,) 
— wel!  illustra 

papers  which  have  appeared  i 
"  Leisure  Hour  "  and  the  "  Sandaj  at  Home."  The  fint  is  full  of  pleuaat 
musio)^  and  religions  lessont ;  the  second  of  entertaining  desoriptioas 
of  £^ptian  Ufe. 

Bible-elasi  Studies  on  sonie  of  the  Wonli  of  the  Lord  Jeaiit.     Bj 
Jemib  Coombs.    (London:  Jaokson,  WalforJ,  and  Hodder.) 


This  little  book  br  Miaa  Coombi  is  instmotirelr  and  plcuaotlj-  written, 
and  will  be  found  naefnl  for  the  purpose  indiosted  on  the  title-oage.  It 
is  fit  to  be  read  to  a  Bible-cloas.    Thoughts   are   diffusively  illuslrateil. 


Some  of  the  snbjests  seem  to  be  adapted  onl^  for  a  Bible-olais  of  adult 
persons.  The  subject  of  the  Unpardonable  Siu  is  hardlf  one  whioh  we 
should  select  for  the  study  of  the  young. 

Memorials  (^  Elizabeth  Pry.    By  Mrs.    Cheswell.      (London: 

James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Life  of  Wtlbeiforce.  By  the  Bistop  of  Oxford.  (Loadon :  Murray.) 
Tiiese  are  abridgments  of  well<known  popular  biographies  published  sereral 
years  ago.  Good  old  works  gjide  out  of  fashion  i  and  we  are  glad  to 
•ee  thMe  recovered  fhim  neglect  by  being  condensed  into  a  iraall 
oompasa,  so  as  to  suit  them  to  an  age  in  which  people  hare  little  time 
for  reading  big  books.  In  both  oases,  the  abridgments  seem  to  be  jadio^ 
ovsIt  executed. 


WILLIllC  PBRFOLD,  ZIQ. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  deputed  ,thia  life,  at  hia  residence  in  Brighton, 
William  Penfold,  Esq.,  solicitor,  aged  seventjr-eight.  He  was  early  in  life 
impressed  with  a  deep  personal  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion.  His 
Ter^  firat  actings  under  this  impression  were  truly  uuBsionary.  fie  woald, 
while  but  a  boy,  get  on  the  steps  of  the  door,  aud  read  little  books  of  a 
religiooa  character  to  groups  of  ohildten  who  gathered  round  him.  He 
united  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  iu  TTnion-etreet,  in  the  year  1810,  under 
the  mioistry  of  iix.  Styles,  and  became  deacon,  with  Mr.  John  ValLance,  a 
few  years  after,  which  service  he  continued  till  his  decease — a.  period  of 
more  than  fifty  yean.  His  character  was  one  of  the  staid  and  prudent ;  but 
ready  deTotednett,  firm,  constant,  and  kind ;  loTed  and  ralued  by  all  who 
knew  him ;  professioually  of  liberaj  usefulness  to  the  churches  iu  the  county. 
In  the  year  1820,  he  married  llary.the  daughter  of  John  Croucher,  Esq.,  of 
Hayes,  near  Billingshurst,  Sussex,  who,  with  two  sous  and  two  daughton, 
surrive  him.  Our  missionary  aud  benevolent  religious  institutions  have  lost 
a  lilend.  He  had  a  long  Ufe  of  health  and  aotirity,  which  gave  way  under  a 
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strolce  of  pualjBii  on  the  Sth  of  Iforembei  list,  from  wliiori  lie  parti&llr 
recovered,  and  wta  out  walking  and  riding  on  the  very  day  of  Iiig  deftth. 
He  liad  closed  a  happy  day  with  his  family,  and  retired  to  oed  sooa  after 
ten  o'clock.  Hi«  wife  and  nnrse  wsiated  him,  and  he  was  laid  comfortably 
for  the  night.  Aa  Jilra.  P.  was  leaving  the  chamber,  abe  heard  a  sound 
which  induced  her  to  look  at  him  agaio,  when  he  nttered,  "  My  HeareDly 
Tather :"  and  aa  his  memorial  card  beautifully  and  tonchiagly  ezpresset  it — 
"  Theae  were  his  last  words.    And  when  he  had  said  this  he  fell  asleep." 

Full  of  years  and  honour,  thus  calmly  he  sunk  to  rest.  Who  would 
personally  wish  "  May  my  last  end  be  like  hii  "f 

Hia  remains  were  inteired  in  the  Brighton  Eitra-Mural  Cemetery,  near 
to  the  grare  of  hia  old  and  valued  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Fortlock,  who  was  for 
many  years  hia  fellow-deaoon, 

J.  N.  G. 
UBS.  Birat. 

Died,  at  102,  Great  Portland-street,  aged  Sfty-aeven,  Mary  Eliza,  the 
beloved  wife  of  the  Ser.  John  Bat«y,  apecial  mistionary  and  aftemooa 
preacher  of  Craren  Chapel.  Her  death  is  deeply  lamented,  not  only  by  her 
bereared  hnsband  and  children,  hut  by  a  large  circle  of  Christian  friends, 
especially  of  the  Ladies' Amicable  and  other  Societies  connected  with  the 
ehurch.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  she  died  a  member  of  the  church 
of  which  the  late  Sr.  Leifobild  waa  the  first  pastor,  and  under  whose  faith- 
ful ministry  ahe  received  her  first  religious  impressions.  Bhe  was  one  of  his 
first  hearers  in  Craven  Chapel,  and  one  of  the  first  Sunday  scholars.  Her 
mother  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  same  church,  so  that  when  her 
husband  accepted  the  ofSoe  of  its  Evangelist,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  return- 
ing home.  In  the  year  1S39,  she  joined  with  her  husband  the  church  of 
Dr.  Burns,  Kew  Church- street,  Faddington.  When,  in  1847,  he  acoepted 
the  call  of  the  chnroh  in  Bumlev,  Lancaahire,  to  become  its  pastor,  she 
willinglr  acquiesced,  and,  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  shared  the  trials  and 

i'pya  of  ner  new  position.  On  the  removal  of  her  husband  to  Sheffield  ia 
S&O,  and  on  bit  return  to  Burnley  the  following  year  to  take  oha^e  of  the 
new  chapel,  ahe  took  great  interest  in  all  that  eoncenied  the  proapeiity  of 
the  eause  of  Christ,  and,  as  far  as  the  duties  of  a  rising  family  would  per- 
mit, devoted  heraelf  to  ita  eztension.  Although  her  death  waa  aomewhat 
sudden,  she  had  auflered  annually  for  man^  years  severe  attacks  of 
bronchitis,  and  it  waa  hoped  that  she  would  again  recover  from  the  attack 
which,  in  this  instance,  proved  to  be  fatal.  She  was  oonfiaed  to  her  bed  for 
twelve  days,  and  bore  her  affiiotion  with  remarkable  patience  and  perfect 
aobmiuion.  When  apoken  to  of  death,  she  frequently  said,  "  Th^  will  be 
done."  Her  confidence  in  Christ  was  unshaken.  When  asked  if  Jesus 
were  precious,  she  exclaimed,  "  Ob  yes,  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed. 
I  never  thought  I  should  be  ao  prepared  to  die."  One  day,  when  her 
attendant  waa  giving  hern  little  cold  water,  she  said,  "You  are  very  a^Mrine 
of  the  water,  but  I  shall  soon  be  at  the  Fountain,  where  I  shall  have  it  fuU 
and  free," 

When  her  now  bereaved  husband  saw  that  ahe  was  sinking  into  the  arms 
of  death,  he  called  hia  family  to  the  bedside,  when  all  knelt  down,  and  he 
continued  in  prayer  until  the  spirit,  without  a  struggle  or  a  RTOwa,  took  ita 
departure. 

"  She  sleeps  in  Jeans,  and  with  Him  shall  reign. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  death,  and  ain,  and  pain." 

She  was  interred  in  Highgate  Cemeteij,  in  a  family  grave,  adjoininff  the 
grave  of  the  late  Edward  Swaine,  Esq.,  one  of  the  first  deacons  of  the 
church,  and  one  of  her  most  cherished  fnendsf  Several  of  the  deacons  and 
officers  of  the  Christion  Instruction  Socie^  attended  her  Aineral,  at  which 
the  Ber.  B-  P.  Wilson,  pastor,  gave  an  appropriate  address. 
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Thk  Tnutees  of  the  £tutgxlioil  Misiziki  are  reqaeit«d  io  nwt  at 
Badler'a  Hotel,  Btaokfrian-bridKe,  titer  the  MitiioiiBrf  Sennoa  at  Samf 
Gha^l,  on  Wedneadar,  May  18th,  at  two  o'clock  preoiiely.  Dioaer  will  bo, 
provided  at  half-paat  two.  ^^^^_^ 

March  10. — Ifotti  CoDgrecrational  Union. — The  annnal  ipriDg  mMting  waa 
held  in  K'ottiDgham.  The  Ber.  C.  Clemanee,  B.A.,  preaided,  and  the  tunal 
biuine*B  wai  trsniaoted. 

March  li. — Pinchbeck.  The  chapel  at  Moner  Bridge  haTing  been  eloaed 
lereral  monthi  for  alterationa  and  repairs,  wat  re-opened,  lAen  two  aenoona 
were  preached  fay  the  Ber.  I.  Vale  Mummerj.  F.B.A.8. 

March  18. — Hull  and  Eaat  Riding  Asaociation.  The  sprins  neetiDg  of 
this  anion  waa  held  in  Hull,  when  the  usnal  bnaineaa  waa  condnoted. 

March  19. — Fairford  Chapel,  Glonceaterahtre.  The  recognition  of  the 
Bev.  T.  Page  took  ^lace.  The  Beva.  F.  Smith,  H.  Ashbtuy,  O.  8mith, 
and  others  took  part  in  the  engagementa. 

March  24. — LiTerpool.  A  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Hope  H^,  in  hononr 
of  the  S«T.  8.  BobOTtx,  M.A.,  of  Llanbrynmair,  when  a  porae  eontaining 
£900  was  preaent«d  to  him. 

March  26.— Bethnal -green-road  Chapel.  A  meeting  was  held  to  take 
leaTS  of  the  Ber.  W.  Dorling,  -when  a  teatimonial  waa  preaented  to  bim, 
conaisting  of  apnrseof  monejand  timepiece.  The  Ker.  J.  Eennedjr, M.A., 
preiided,  asd  addresses  were  deliTered  by  lereral  neicbbonring  miniaten. 

Sonthampton.    The  recognition  of  the  B«v.  Q.  B.  Harper  aa  pasber 

of  the  Eingafield  CoDitreKatiaDal  Chnrch  took  place.  The  Bera,  Dr. 
Uaaaie,  Dr.  Fergnaon,  H.  H.  Carlisle,  and  H.  Simon  took  part. 

March  31.— Birmingham.  The  Ber.  B.  W.  McAll,  F.L.S.,  was  reeo|r- 
niaed  in  Wheeler- atreet  Chapel.  The  aerrice  waa  conducted  by  the  B«ts. 
9.  Fearaon,  M.A.,  B.  T.  AUen,  Profesaor  Barker,  and  B.  W.  Sale,  MA. 

Canning  Town.    The  new  ConKregational  Chapel  waa  opened.    A 

aermra  waa  preached  I7  the  Ber.  H.  Alton.  The  coat  of  the  building  is 
abont  £2.80a 

— —  Newport  FagTiell.  -A  meeting  waa  held  in  the  Independent  Church, 
to  take  leave  of  the  Ber.  J.  Bull,  M.A.,  who  has  resigned  hia  pastorate  on 
acconnt  of  failing  health.  A  pnras  of  money  waa  preaented  to  him  on  the 
occasion.  Addresaes  were  dehvered  by  the  ller.  C.  Lankeater,  uid  Mesin. 
Chapman,  Sheppard,  Bogera,  and  Ayres. 

Putney,    The  Bct.  G.  Kieholaon,  B.A.,  waa  recognised  as  pastor  of 

Union  Church.  J.  Gurnay,  Esq. presided.  The  seirice  waa  condnoted  by 
the  BeTB.  A.  Mackenna],  B.A.,  B.  Aahton,  H.  Cocka,  J.  G.  Sogers,  RA., 
J.  Sugden,  M.A.,  Professor  Godwin,  and  J.  M.  Soule. 

Apnl  S— Bristol.  The  new  ConKregational  Chnrch,  at  Bosaell  Town, 
waa  opened.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  BeT.  J>.  Thomas,  B.A.  In 
the  evening,  a  meeting  waa  held,  at  which  H.  Brittain,  Esq.,  presided. 

April  2.— Lnton.  The  church  and  congregation  under  the  pastoral  oare 
of  the  Ber.  T.  B.  Htevenaon  presented  lum  with  a  porae  of  twenty  guineas. 

April  6. — Norfolk  Congregational  Union.  The  annual  meetings  were 
held  in  Prince's- street  Chapel,  Norwich.  The  Beva.  J.  Wood,  W.  Cowan, 
G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  J.  Webb,  J.  H.  WUaon,  and  J.  Hallett  took  part. 

April  7.— Brighton  (Kemp  Town  and  the  Bast)-  An  iron  chapel  was 
opened  for  this  important  diatriot.  The  Ber.  Dr.  Fergusson  and  the  B«r. 
Andrew  Beed,  B.A.,  preached  on  the  occasion. 

—- —  Boekby.  The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  T.  Cha^an  took  place. 
E.  Briggs,  Esq.,  presided,  and  the  B«Ta.  H.  Ault,  T.  G.  Bose,  E.  Ollard, 
F-S.A.|  and  others  took  part  in  the  eugagementa. 
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April  7.— Fento&TiUe-nwd  ChnTdi.  Tha  Rer.  J.  3faT([ui  wu  reeogniied 
u  putor.  Tke  Sen.  Br.  S&leigh,  S.  Serrj,  H.B.  IngruD,  uidothen  took 
pirt  in  tha  Betwiao, 

Tariitoek.    The  Bot.  J.  If.  NewUnd  wu  leoosiuMd  u  putor  of 

the  Brook-vtreet  Chspel.  The  Beri.  C.  B.  S7111M,  B.A.,  J.  M..  Chulton, 
M.A.,  8.  Hebditch,  £.  B.  HicliinBn,  H.  F.  Holjnu,  T.  B.  M.  Sdmrdj, 
and  A.  Booker,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  engagementi  of  the  day. 

April  8. — Bnilth  WelU,  Brecon.  The  fouodfttioa  stone  of  a  new  ohapol 
WM  laid  b^  the  Ser.  W.  P.  DaTiea.  Sennooj  were  preaehed  by  &»  Sen. 
Dr.  Thomu,  ProfeeBor  MorriB,  and  D.  Jones. 

April  9. — Bodmin.  A  pune  of  flFlfBovereignawu  presented  to  the  B«r. 
Q.  B.  Hobba  by  hii  people,  as  an  expression  of  their  retiard. 

April  10. — Colne,  Lancashire.  The  S«t.  J.  H.  J.  Taylor  wu  (nrdsined. 
Olie  Kers.  J.  Beid,  W.  Smith,  T.  Drew,  Q.  GiU,  £.  J.  Maitland,  J.  Morgan, 
E.  Oonj^,  and  others  took  part  in  the  seirice. 

Heywood,  Manchester.    The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  chapel  wu 

laid  in  York-street  by  W.  Arvitage,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  J.  Browne,  B-A., 
J.  Parker,  D.D.,  J.  Yoofte,  and  others  took  part  in  the  prooMdinga. 

Horwich,  Lancunire.    Seirices  were  held  in  Lea  Chapel,  when  the 

BcT.  K  JMiohoUa  was  ordained.  The  Bevs.  T.  DaTiea,  £.  Best,  H.  U. 
ScoUard,  and  W.  H.  Davidson  took  part  in  the  prooeedinga, 

'  Lythun.  The  Ber.  S.  Clsrkaon  was  leoofmised  as  minister  of  the 
Congrefjational  Church.  The  Ber.  H.  Lings,  H.  J.  Martyn,  J.  Mnncaater, 
J.  Arnutage,  A.  Thomson,  M.A.,  and  W.  Patou,  Aio.,  took  part. 

— —  Sawstoo,  Cambridge.  The  Ber.  J.  il.  TJffea  wu  ordained  putor  of 
the  Independent  Church.  The  serrice  wu  conducted  by  the  B«r>  Meurs. 
Bennett,  Richards,  Tuffield,  and  Wright. 

April  13. — North allertoD.  A  semce  was  held  in  cocneotioa  with  Qte 
ordination  of  the  Ber.  J.  Wballey,  of  Nottingham  Institute.  The  Bers. 
J.  C.  Potter,  C.  T.  Trigg,  0.  Dowson,  Esq.,  and  others  took  part. 

Ajfril  14. — Congregational  Board,  London.  The  annnal  meeting  wu 
held  at  the  Mission  House,  BlomSeld-slreet.  when  the  Beport  wu  presented, 
-  and  the  usual  bnsineu  transacted.  The  Ber.  J.  C.  Harrison  wu  elected 
chairman,  and  the  Ber.  J.  Fillsns  depnty-chairman  for  the  ensuing  yesr. 
The  Bers-  B.  Ashton  and  L  V.  Mummery  were  re-elected  secretaries. 

April  18. — Honiton.  A  silver  sslrer  was  presented  to  the  Ber.  John 
Hpxiey  by  the  ehurch  and  oongregation  on  his  resigning  the  putorat«  of 
the  Independent  Church. 

PASTOBAL  NOTICBS. 

C1.LLS   ACCEPTED. 

The  Ser.  W>E.  Darby,  of  Now  College,  has  accepted  an  inriltlion  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  Stock,  Cheloisford. 

Tba  Ber.  A.  W.  Johuon,  assistant  with  the  Ber.  B.  Bulmer,  of  Beading, 
that  of  the  Coanegational  Church  at  Cores-end,  Woobum,  Bucks. 

^le  Ber,  J-  Constance,  of  the  Congregational  College,  Bristol,  that  of 
the  ehnrdi.  South  Molton,  Deron. 

Tha  Ber.  J.  U.  Tecfdale  that  of  the  church.  Market  Weighton. 

tJUIOSAJIOSB, 

The  Ber.  W.  Aston  that  of  the  ehurch,  Burton-on-Trent. 
The  Ber.  H.  B.  Ingram,  that  of  Wardonr  Chapel,  Soho. 

CovBMxatmowAJ,  Uirioir,— The  annual  auembly  of  the  Union  will  meet, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Baleigh,  in  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel,  on  Tuuday,  the  12th  of  Mar,  at  nine  o'clock,  and  by  adjoum- 
ment  in  the  same  place,  on  Friday,  the  ISlh.  The  preliminary  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Cannon-street  Bailway  Hotel,  on  tue  Houdi^  vnaing, 
where  dinner  will  be  provided  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Co  Ogle 
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I.— FO¥BTH  BUDGET  DESPATCH. 

To  THS  MiaSIOBARIES  CT  MADAOASCAIt. 

Blokfield  Stkeft,  LoKDOtf, 
March  61k,  1B68. 

1>Z,UI  RlKTHDES, 

2.  The  Modagascai'  Mission  is  pecoliarly  dear  to  the  friends  of  tha 
London  Missionaiy  Society  ;  and  not  to  them  only,  but  to  all  the  supporters 
of  Forei^  Missions.  It  is  the  child  of  their  afTection  ;  the  object  of  their 
most  tender  compassion,  their  yearnings  and  thoir  prayers.  Its  long  trial 
of  suffering,  the  gruoe  given  to  its  scattered  members,  their  patience,  their 
fidelity,  have  drawn  to  its  churches  the  love,  the  eonfidence,  the  revereneo 
of  all  Christian  henrta.  Its  history  ia  a  very  simple  one.  Founded  in 
181S,  it  vaB  between  IS20  and  the  death  of  Radama  in  1828,  that  the 
Mission  Schools,  the  printing  press,  and  instruction  in  the  industrial  arta, 
laid  deep  the  foundation  of  that  education  and  enlightenment,  which  have 
80  greatly  benefited  the  population  at  large.  And  it  was  dnring  thoso 
brief  years  the  seeds  were  sown  of  that  tme  apiritnal  life  and  Christian 
principle,  which  produced  a  native  Christian  Church;  and  enabled  it, 
nourished  by  Dirine  grace,  to  bear  the  bitter  persecution  of  twenty-six 
years.  Xo  fiercer  resolve  to  maintain  an  old  national  idolatry  has  been 
witnessed  is  modem  days,  than  that  trom  which  this  persecution  qirang- 
It  was  steadfast,  uncompromising,  and  unrelenting.    Maintained  throngh- 
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out  the  lifotiiiie  of  the  perBecutorSf  it  was  eapecially  bitter  and  violent  on 
three  occasions,  a.  In  March,  1835,  when  the  profestion  of  Christianify 
vas  forindden,  Then  all  Christian  woreMp  was  stopped,  and  all  books 
TOTe  ordered  to  be  given  up,  our  first  martyr,  a  true  Christian  woman, 
Pasalama,  was  speared.  Bapaeataht  followed  her  a  year  after.  In 
1640  nine  were  speared ;  many  hundreds  were  made  alavea ;  two  hundred 
at  least  became  fugitives.  In  1S42  the  persecution  extended  to  Yomezokoo, 
tuid  of  five  brethren  who  suffered,  two  were  executed,  and  three  were 
poisoned.  By  this  time  seTent«en  had  lost  their  lives.  And  botii 
Christian  and  heathen  had  learned  the  great  lesson  that  a  true  Mth  in 
Christ  enables  its  fiillowers  without  fear  to  meet  all  penalties  for  conscience 
fake,  and  even  with  gladness  to  lay  down  life  itoelf.  i.  The  second  great 
trial,  intended  to  be  more  severe,  fell  on  the  scattered  Churoh  with  the 
jrear  1649.  You  know  how  the  nineteen  confessors  were  seized;  how 
bravely  they  answered  their  persecutors;  with  what  steadf&stnesH  they 
looked  on  death.  Tou  know  how  fourteen  were  thrown  over  the  lofty 
precipice;  how  the  four  nobles  sai^  hymns  amid  the  burning  flames, 
while  the  bright  rainbow  arched  the  heavens  and  inspired  them  with  more 
than  mortal  joy.  Nineteen  hundred  of  their  faithAil  companions  were 
fined ;  a  hundred  were  flogged ;  many  others  were  enslaved,  and  made 
^*  to  serve  with  rigour "  in  public  works  ;  in  felling  timber  and  cutting 
(tone.  But  still  was  it  true  of  these  "  children  of  Israel,"  "  the  more 
they  oppressed  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew."  c.  The  third 
perseoution  was  more  bitter  and  resolute  still.  In  July,  18S7,  when 
mutiny  and  masBacre  were  at  their  height  in  Upper  India,  fonrteen  were 
fhmed  to  death  at  FiASAJf a,  followed  by  seven  others  ;  and  sixty-six  were 
loaded  with  heavy  chains.  The  Church  was  still  more  scattered;  but 
many  of  the  leading  brethren  were  securely  hidden,  and  "  had  their  lives 
given  them  as  a  prey," 

•  *««*# 

4.  Such  was  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Madagascar  Church  when 
•nee  more,  in  1861,  it  obtained  its  long-lost  liberty,  and  was  permitted 
tgain  to  profess  its  faith  in  open  day.  Bich  in  &ith,  steadfast  ia 
principle,  it  only  needed  a  wider  range  of  Scripture  knowledge  and  some 
little  guidance  in  its  public  ofiEurs.  Singularly  free  &om  the  admixture 
ef  foreign  elements  in  its  constitution,  it  had  pastors  and  teachers ;  the 
brethren  were  accustomed  to  edify  one  another,  and  were  zealous  for  the 
spread  of  the  truth  among  their  fellow- oountrjrmen.  You  know  how  Hie 
churches  have  prospered  during  the  last  six  years.  Of  the  noble  disin- 
torestedness  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  devoted  himself  to  their  service ;  of 
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the  great  practical  visdom  with  which  he  adviBod  them ;  and  the  firm 
broad  ^rasp  which  he  took  of  their  podtion  and  their  needs,  it  ia  impossibla' 
to  speak  too  highly.  By  his  jndidoas  oounsel  he  solved  many  problems 
of  Missionary  life,  and  led  the  churohes  onward  in  a  right  course ;  the 
in^iortaiice  of  which  you  will  not  yonraelTee  adequately  appreciate  for 
many  years  to  come.  Very  grateful  do  the  Directors  feel  to  their  honoured 
friend  for  his  distinguished  service. 

6,  The  FBOOKBss  of  the  Churches  during  the  last  six  yeazs  has  beeui 
as  you  are  aware,  sound  aa  well  as  rapid.  The  members  of  the  churobea 
have  been  true  MiseionaricB  where  they  have  gone, ;  and  thus  many,  whom 
public  du^  or  privato  interest  hod  led  far  away  &om  home,  have  been  the 
means  of  planting  churches  in  the  distriot  of  Yonezongo,  and  even  in  ths 
distant  town  of  Fianarantsoa.  The  healthy  manner  in  which  these 
Christian  efforts  were  made  is  not  less  pleasii^  than  their  results.  The 
Scriptures  have  again  been  put  widely  in  droulation ;  a  Christian  literature 
commenced;  and  efforts  to  promote  education,  interrupted  by  ths 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Stagg,  are  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  efficiently 
carried  out.  Ton  have  yourselves  informed  us  how  these  results  of  the 
Mission  at  present  exhibit  90  Chttbohzs,  with  5,255  Membsos,  and  462 
candidates;  with  Cokobboatiohb  of  13,600  persons,  in  a  CnBiSTiAif 
CoHHinnTY  of  about  20,000  individuab.  You  hare  101  pastors  in  and 
out  of  the  city,  and  your  people  have  erected  nearly  a  hundred  simple 
chapels  during  the  last  five  years  at  their  own  cost. 

6.  On  one  vital  question  the  Mission  now  htAia  a  rdatiou  to  these 
churches  for  higher  than  it  has  attained  in  almost  all  other  of  our  sphered 
of  labour,  viz.,  the  question  of  sku-suppobt.  However  sound  may  be  the 
theory,  that  European  and  American  Churohes  are  only  to  plant  the 
gospel  in  foreign  lands ;  and  that  the  churohes  so  planted,  native  to  the 
soil,  ought,  as  they  grow  in  strength,  to  sustain  the  ordinances  of  that 
gospel  themselves  and  send  it  on  to  districts  heathen  still ;  yet,  in  practice^ 
till  very  recent  days.  Missionary  Societies  have  evOTywhere  found  it  most 
difficult  to  induce  the  native  ohurohes  to  take  up  such  a  position.  Though 
their  own  health  and  vigour  largely  depend  on  a  due  observance  of  thess 
great  principles,  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  that  attitude  and  relation 
of  dependence,  which  is  natural  to  weak  races  in  presence  of  the  strong  [ 
and  to  assume  those  responsible  duties  which,  while  they  promote  vigour) 
at  the  same  time  denuind  sacrifice,  toil  and  self  denial.  Our  South  Sea 
churohes  have  recently  made  great  advance  in  this  direction,  and  many  of 
them  not  only  provide  all  tiieai  local  expenses,  but  contribute  largely 
towards  the  support  of  the  English  MissionarieB.    Several  cbnrehes  ia 
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Soutli  A&ico,  and  a  fov  ia  ITaiiiuca,  hAva  done  the  same.  The  papeva 
reeeutly  fbzwardod  to  you.  bj  tbe  DirectoiB  skow  how  earaeet  is  '^eir  viah 
to  see  tliia  principle  full;  oairied  out  wherovw  piacticable.  They  lu.Te 
pressed  it  earnestly  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  Trarancoie  churches,  on 
the  laiger  churches  la  India  generally,  and  ia  China.  They  wuh  it 
extended  moie  than  evei  in  A&iea  and  Polynesia.  The  Madagascar 
Miiision  is  happily  ill  a  higher  poeition  in  this  respect  than  sny  other.  You 
begin  where  other  Uissionaiy  brethren  hare  to  end.  On  the  re-opemng 
of  the  Mission  your  churches  were  found  to  possess  ptinci^,  nombers, 
Gtrength.  With  such  elements  of  self-suppto^  and  self-propagation, 
where  is  the  need  of  a  foreign  Church  doing  anything  tovards  aupportang* 
pastors,  or  providing  the  outer  &aiuBVork  of  the  means  of  grace.  So 
long  as  the  churches  and  pastors  are  ine3:perienced,  they  may  be  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  missionaries  coming  from  a  higher  grade  of  Christiaii 
civilization.  So  long  as  their  pecuniary  resources  remain  limited  (the 
result  of  their  long  persecution),  it  is  tight  to  aid  them,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  effects  of  their  own.  The  impwtance  of  this 
question  was  at  once  perceived  by  Hr.  Ellis,  in  1862  ;  and  the  earnest 
dificusfiion,  extending  over  two  days,  in  which  the  views  of  the  natiTe 
pastors  were  stated,  objections  combated,  and  this  sound  settlement  of 
the  matter  secured,  was  (me  of  the  highest  interest.  The  Directors 
emphatically  con£rm  Mr.  Ellis's  decision.  They  think  it  will  be  an  injury 
to  the  Madagascar  Churches  eystematicBlly  to  support  in  any  degree  either 
the  pastors  or  the  Chiudt  ordinances.  They  will  confine  their  outlay  on 
the  Mission  to  the  support  of  the  Missionaries  themselves.  But  they  will 
be  prepared  annually  to  place  a  small  sum  in  your  bands,  Irom  which,  in 
committee,  you  may  make  grants  to  schools,  to  chiq>el  building,  and  to 
Echemes  of  evangelization,  the  main  coat  of  which  is  provided  by  our 
native  brethren  themselves:  and  may  thus  smooth  away  some  of  the 
difficulties  into  which  they  have  been  thrown. 

7.  You  stand,  then,  in  Madagascar,  a  body  of  "Enolibb  MissioiTAm&a 
desired  by  the  Native  Churches  and  appointed  by  your  brethren  to  be  the 
instructors  and  adviseia  of  the  Christian  coimnnBitj  raised  up,  and  so 
marvellously  discijdined ;  to  stir  them  up  to  steadfastness  and  to  progrees 
in  Christian  life ;  and  to  be  hotii  helpers  of  their  leal  and  companions  in 
extending  the  kiogdom  of  Christ  among  the  heathen.  With  a  view  to 
prcmoto  oimiplete  concord  among  yoarselvee,  and  unity  of  [dans  in  regard 
to  your  common  work,  the  Directors  have  now  finrmed  yoa  into  a  District 
Committee,  and  have  provided  for  your  direction  the  regnlations  wludi 
•are  specially  applicable  to  the  oircomstances  in  whkh  yon  are  ^oed. 
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10.  To  you  eBpeciolly  apply  the  pmciples  already  discussed  in  the 
West  Indian  letter,  tliftt  it  ia  irxviax  for  English  Missionaries  to  take  the 
Ml  PASToitATX  of  Native  Churches.  We  have  shoirn  that  this  is  the 
Leeching;  of  experience  ia  many  Missions.  Xt  is  true  in  the  £ast  Indies, 
and  true  in  the  West,  true  in  the  Chnrch  Mission,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 
We  hare  also  shovn  how  it  is  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  posidon 
occupied  by  the  Christian  teacher,  who  comes  from  a  higher  Clkriatian 
ciyilization,  firom  a  superior  range  of  general  Christian  Icnowlcdge  and 
settled  public  opinion  :  and  how  the  permanent  pastorate  of  such  a  man 
tends  both  to  crush  down  the  Native  Church,  and  to  lower  both  die 
character  of  his  teaching  and  narrow  the  range  of  his  influence.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  further  upon  the  general  question ;  but  it  may  strengthen 
our  position  to  show  how  the  same  thing  has  been  illustrated  in  MiBsions 
of  OUT  own  that  have  not  yet  been  spedally  referred  to.  The  Eev.  T.  D, 
Piiiup,  of  Hankey,  in  a  paper  recently  prepared  for  the  Board,  thus 
refers  to  it ; — 

"  An  English  pastorate  OTei  these  simple  churches  checks  their 
development  and  keeps  them  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  True  education 
should  not  give  the  learner  everything,  but  should  stimulate  him  to  get 
all  for  himself.  A  teacher  very  superior  speaks  with  so  much  authority 
as  to  repress  independence  in  the  learner ;  he  is  impatient  of  crudities  in 
the  natiT©  preachers." 

15.  The  EvAHOELisTic  L.\Boua  carried  on  by  your  people  is,  perhaps, 
the  moat  convincing  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  their  profeaaion,  and 
affords  the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  enlarged  success  in  the  future. 
Tlie  real  strength  of  our  mission  does  not  lie  in  European,  but  in  native 
a^ncy  ;  most  of  all  in  that  native  agency  which  oETers  itself  willingly  for 
^e  Lord's  service.  In  India  native  agency  has  been  extensively  employed; 
but  a  ^eat  deal  of  it  (we  fear)  is  merely  hired.  You  are  ahead  of  us  ta 
that  respect,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  throughout  Madagaacor, 
Native  Churches,  raised  through  the  zeal  of  your  converts,  and  superin- 
tended by  their  own  ordained  native  ministers,  will  be  in  active  and 
efficient  operation.  It  was  a  most  encoura^ng  fact  that  one  of  your 
comparatively  infant  churches  so  realized  its  position  of  usefulness  and  its 
obligation  to  the  Oospel,  as  to  select  one  of  its  number  to  go  forth  as  on 
Evangelist  to  a  distant  village,  and  to  undertake  to  support  him  there. 

27.  A  few  words  respecting  your  plans  may  fittingly  dose  this  letter. 
The  number  of  your  Pastors  is  very  large,  and  they  have  sprung  from  & 
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\Qiy  simple  condition  of  things.  Some  are  men  of  birth,  education  and 
rank.  Some  are  able  and  eloqnent  preachers.  A  large  number  are  men. 
of  tried  character,  irhose  fidelity  and  steadfastneas  pointed  them  out  to 
their  brethren  as  suitable  leaders  in  their  worship,  as  advisers  in  difficulty^ 
and  instructors  in  the  Word  ot  (iod.  "We  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
fact  which  you  have  brought  to  our  notice :  that  at  first,  vhen  the  churches 
generally  know  hut  little,  though  they  were  earnest  in  spirit,  the  number 
of  members  ready  to  give  instructioQ  in  public  was  very  great.  That  as- 
the  range  of  knowledge  widened  and  experience  increased,  many  re- 
linquiahed  the  position  of  teachers  and  were  content  to  leam ;  that  the 
teachers  grew  more  select,  and  at  length  only  the  beat  remained.  It  ia 
certainly  at  a  TCry  early  stage  of  Christian  life  and  church  fellowship, 
when  "every  one  hath  a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  an  exhortation."  But 
knowledge  brings  modesty  and  humilily ;  while  it  demands  higher  powers 
in  those  who  are  instructors  of  others.  "While  therefore  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  you  hare  many  willing  helpers  of  their  brethren ;  many,  too, 
whose  superior  educatioa  makes  them  competent  inBtmotors,  requiring 
&om  their  pubUc  position  and  income,  no  support  irom  their  brethren ; 
yet  we  think  that  it  will  he  an  advantage  to  the  churdiee,  when  fit  openings 
occur  to  train  and  that  very  thoroughly,  a  Native  Ministry  for  their 
edification.  You  may  find  difficulties  in  the  restleesnesa  of  the  people ; 
in  their  social  circumstances;  in  the  demands  of  the  state  upon  their 
lervice.  But  the  thing  shonld  be  watched  tor  and  aimed  at;  however 
the  circumstances  of  your  position  may  mould  and  shape  the  action  which 
you  are  compelled  to  take  respecting  !t.  Ton  need  to  train  these  pastors 
very  carefully  in  the  wise  administration  of  Church  affaiis.  To  admit 
candidates  too  hastily,  and  to  exdnde  members  on  too  light  grounds,  is  a 
not  uncommon  mistake.  In  communities  jnst  emerging  &om  heathenism, 
much  strength  of  character  cannot  he  expected ;  and  the  Pcrtiy  of  i 
Ohubcii  composed  of  such  material  is,  under  Ood,  dependent,  not  only  on 
Ihithful  instruction,  hut  also  in  a  great  measure  upon  a  sound  discipline, 
and  on  the  vigilant  oversight  and  supervision  of  its  people. 

Let  us  continue  to  receive  from  you  all  the  fullest  details  respecting  the 
progress  of  your  work.  Tell  us  of  your  discouragementi  as  well  as  your 
successes,  that  we  may  sympathise  you  in  your  sorrows  as  well  as  rejoice 
in  your  joys.  And  be  assured  that  the  Directors,  and  the  Mends  of  the 
Society  in  general,  still  look  with  deepest  interest  upon  the  Madagascar 
Mission  as  "  a  field  which  the  Lord  has  blessed ; "  and  that  they  give  to 
it  a  large  measure  of  their  sympathy,  tiieir  affections,  and  their  prayers. 
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n.— CHINA— SHANGHAI. 

Sbaxoeai,  on  the  'WiKMung  and  noar  the  tea  coaat  of  Cantril  China,  is  tlie  centre  of 
EngUah  tr»de.  It  ia  the  mat  sea-port  of  the  Yang-tse.  The  foreign  aettlemenU  are 
three  in  namber— Freacb,  Engliah,  and  American.  TIig  Eoglinh  popnlation,  like  that 
in  Hong  Kong,  nnmbers  aboat  1,SOO  peraona.  The  Dfttire  city  ia  larKc  and  wealthy, 
and  coDtaiDs  within  its  walU  above  300,000  people.  The  Mission  hu  an  English 
chapel,  a  hospital,  city  chapel,  dnelliDg-hotues,  and  nnmerona  ont-stations.  Tha 
Miasioiuriea  connected  with  the  station  are  the  Kev.  W.  Muiubkad,  now  on  hia  w»y 
to  Eo^and,  the  Rer.  G.  J.  OWKH,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Tiiomah. 

1,— 2EV,   V.   UniRHEAI),   JANUARY  7,    1988. 


"Wo  aje  much  obliged  by  yourtrans- 
misaion  of  the  Budget  Deepatcbes,  and 
tho  statement  contained  in  your  letter 
of  the  fioancial  circnmBtoncee  of  the 
Society,  with  the  resolution    of  the 
Directors  in  the  matter.    We  feel  the 
deepest   sympatby  with  you  in  tbe 
^rhole,  and  connder  tho  steps  you  are 
taking  as  necessaiy  and  desirable  on 
the  liJgher  ground  of  the  welfare  of 
the  different  Ifisaiona,  and  the  general 
progi-ess  of  the  work.    If  this  end  is 
attained,  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  by 
the  course  you  are  compelled  to  adopt, 
tbe    pecuniary  difficulties   will   hare 
been  overruled  for  good,  and  they  will 
be  fbund  to  have  been  a  blessing  rather 
than  otherwise.    It  is  highly  needful 
that  HisMon  work  should  be  conducted 
not  in  the  way  of  constant  dependence 
upon  tho  Parent  Society  at  home,  but 
in  virtue  of  the  energioB  which  it  is 
calculated  to  awaken  in  tbe  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  connected  with  it.    In- 
stead of  its  being  carried  on  through 
a  conrse  of  years,  making,  it  may  be, 
little  progress,  while  incurring  onor- 
mons  expense  at  a  particular  place, 
would  it  not  be  bettei-  to  leave  that 
place,   and  in  the    simplest  manner 
poeeible  seek  to   diffuse  tho  blessed 
Oospel  elsewhere?   This  might  involve 
an  entire  reveruon  of  tbe  plan  hitherto 
puieued  in  acquiring  property,  build- 
ing expensive  chapels  and  houses,  and 
maintaining  a  staff  of  dependent  sta- 
tions, though  it  would  present  a  much 
more  missionary  aspect  than  the  pre- 


vailing system.  But  this  is  suggested 
with  all  deference,  and  only  in  view  of 
the  difficulties  of  your  position. 

Tho  limit  laid  down  by  you  of  £600 
for  every  EngUeh  Missionary  appears 
to  be  an  exceedingly  liberal  one,  oven 
allowing  for  all  possible  expenses  in 
connection  with  it.  We  admit  there  is 
the  utmost  pi'opricty  for  a  limit  being 
set,  which  ought  to  be  binding  upon 
evory  Missionary  and  Committee  of 
Missionaries.  We  had  no  idea  indeed 
that  such  a  liberal^allowanco  could  be 
made  by  tho  Society.  Of  coui-se,  it  is 
understood  that  many  ^"ill  not  be  called 
to  expend  that  sum,  and  that  the 
local  contributions  received  by  the 
rcRpoctivo  Missions  are  included  in  it. 
As  a  large  Mission  will  bo  able  to 
extend  its  operations,  its  resources  will 
by  this  moans  be  coiTOspondingly 
great.  The  scale  will  obtain  in  regard 
to  each  and  all  of  tho  Missionaries, 
while  a  smoller  body  of  men  will  be 
sustained  sufficiently  well  in  the  sphere 
in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  move. 
Wo  have  the  gratiBcation  of  saying 
that  tho  expenses  of  the  Mission  here 
have  for  many  years  past  beou  far 
below  the  amount  specified,  and  in  so 
far  as  drafts  upon  the  Society  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  received  no  more  than 
our  current  salaries;  all  other  expenses 
have  been  defrayed  by  means  of  local 
income,  as  vnll  appear  irom.  tho  ac- 
coimts  now  presented.  We  shall 
readily  fall  in  with  your  proposal  to 
curtail  our  Mission  expenditure,  and 
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cut  o£f  all  needless  dopondencics.  Wo 
bellere  witli  you  that  Buch  a  iclkeme  of 
retreschmont  will  be  moat  serriceable 
to  the  work  at  lai'go,  in  puri^'iBg  it 
from  muoli  that  does  it  littli;  good. 
W«  notice  wliat  you  say  about  perMnal 
accounts,  and  ebail  attend  to  them  in 


the  way  suggested  by  you.  It  is  our 
earnest  wish  that  the  present  troubles 
will  be  safely  got  over,  and  that  on 
incnoBed  interest  will  be  taken  in  our 
beloved  Sodety  by  the  (lurches  at 
home,  in  keeping  with  its  adTaaoin^ 
progissa  abroad. 


2.— FRESENT  ASPECT  07  THE  mSBIOM. 


Our  work  duiing  the  past  year  has 
been  steadily  maintained.  There  has 
bms  much  preaching  carried  on  in  the 
tatf  chapels,  the  public  thoroughfares, 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
ThiB  alone  is  a  great  source  of  cii- 
conragemont,  and  is  a  necessary  cle- 
ment of  ttie  onward  progi'oss  of  the 
Gospel.  Attimes.thonttondancomight 
app«ar  small  and  disappointing,  but 
aking  the  aggregate  number  of  those 
who  hear  the  Word,  there  is  reason  for 
thankfulness  and  hope,  IVo  are  con- 
fidently aware  that  tho  truth  as  it  is  in 
■Tesiis  is  proclaimed  in  an  intelligible 
forni  to  multitudes  of  this  people,  and 
that  they  are  persuaded  of  our  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  the  matter.  A 
general  impression  has  gone  abroad  on 
Ihe  subject,  that  wo  are  exhorting 
them  to  do  and  to  be  good,  and  that  it 
is  cur  aim  to  mako  known  to  thom 
ChriBtJosus  and  his  salvation.  Though 
they  hare  not  waked  up  to  the  under- 
atanding  a  ad  impovtauce  of  these 
things,  the  initiatory  work  has  been 
largely  done  by  your  Missionaries  and 
those  of  other  Societies  at  this  place. 
The  result  is  that  in  the  city  and  the 
country,  and  among  many  from  distant 
parts,  the  name  and  message  of  the 
Saviour  have  become  fapiliar,  and  so 
far  the  way  has  been  prepared  for  the 
dawn  of  a  now  and  better  era.  Not 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  a 
BUfflcieiit  monner,  or  that  wo  might 
cease  our  operations  as  BliBsionaries  of 
ibe  Cross  in  this  groat  field.  On  the 
oontntry,  wo  are  only  encouraged  by 


the  aspeot  of  things  at  the  present  time, 
compared  with  the  ignorance  and  desti~ 
tution  of  former  days.  There  havo 
been  vast  thaoges  in  the  political  nod 
commercial  worlil  at  this  place,  and  tho 
influence  of  Missionary  labour  has  no 
loss  produced  iniport.int  results,  corre- 
sponding to  the  means  employed.  Jt 
is  highly  necessary  that  that  labour 
should  be  continued  on  a  more  extcm- 
uve  scale,  if  posi^bte,  and  that  all 
engaged  in  it  should  imito  their 
strength  in  order  to  follow  up  what 
has  already  boon  begun.  We  need 
more  erangeliatic  offort  in  the  cities, 
towns,  and  villogea  of  this  prorince  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  Not  fbrgottuig 
the  demands  of  any  groat  centj-e  at 
present  occupied,  it  would  be  well  if 
certain  Missionaries  could  bo  specially 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fact 
is,  there  is  ample  material  in  the  field, 
taking  all  the  Missionaries  together, 
for  the  fuller  and  more  complete  i>os- 
session  of  it.  "W'o  simply  refer  to  thiw 
matter,  as  embodying  our  ideas  of  what 
ought  to  obtain  in  the  conduct  of 
Mission  work,  and  as  tending  to  the 
more  efficient  and  wide-spread  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  not  observed  any  great 
movement  in  connection  with  the  city 
or  country  during  the  past  year. 
Sometimes  we  have  boon  rendered 
soiTOwful  on  account  of  several  bo- 
longing  to  the  mitive  churches.  Their 
coldness  and  ill- observance  of  Christian 
duty  have  pained  us,  and  made  us 
regard  to  them.    At  other 
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timM  wa  hare  been  cheered  and  ^n-  many  of  them  eaiae  frtnn  b  distance  of 

mnragod    by  the    interest    and   seal  fire,  six,  uid  aeren  nulea.    There  vete 

ahcnm  by  the  memben,   leading  as  present  in  all  about  160,  male  and 

confidently  to  hope  that  the  gntee  of  female,   and  thejr  teemed  greatiy  to* 

Ood  is  in  them.     There  hare  been  enjoy  the  serrioe.    Suoh  MciaJ,  gath«''^ 

thirty  mea  and  women  admitted  to  inge  are  rery  beneficial,  as  they  pro-. 

fellowabip  in  the  conise  of  the  past  mote   the   mumth    and   life   of  the 

year  at  onr  different  stations ;  some  of  dieoiplee,  and  strengthen  &o  nttoch- 

theso  ore    from    other   porta   of  the  memt  betveen  as. 

conntry,   and  cannot  be  expected  to  We  have  mnch  satisfeotion  in  the 

remain    long    with    us   in    Christian  rix  natire  assiBtanta  now  employed. 

association,  yet  we  pray  that  they  may  One  who  has  been  with  ns  for  sereral 

be  kept  faithftil  to  the  end.  yeamiBnowpartiaUynnderBaspranon, 

It  wns  pleasi^  last  Christmas  Day  but  we  hope  that   he  will  be  fiilly 

to  meet  with  a  nnmber  of  the  conrerts  restored.     We  are  glad  to  say  ^t 

in  ourlargeci^chapel.    Themembera  ITnion  Chapel    continnee  to  be  well 

of  our  nearest  Mission  stations  were  attended,  end  there  ia  every  proepect 

informed  of  the  proposed  meeting,  and  of  eaceess  to  the  new  pastor. 


III.— THE  LAGOOK  ISLANDS. 

msno^ABTTOTAOB  AHOVa  THE  ISLAimS  07  ELLIOa's  ASS  OTHKt  OBOITSr 


{Concluded  from  page  58,  March,  1868.) 

1.— JfAirouBA. 
E.uttY  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  tbe  28th  of  TTovember,  wo  found  our- 
selves close  to  this  island,  or  rather  islands,  fbr  there  are  two.  Nanomca 
the  principal,  and  &akeng;a,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  Both  are 
inclosed  in  ana  reef,  and  together  may  bo  from  eight  to  t«n  miles  in  length. 
In  the  c«ntre  of  the  lai^r  island  is  a  lagoon,  and  on  that  the  people  live. 

Here  the  people  arc  in  a  still  lower  state  than  their  neighboura  on  Niutao. 
They  nro  just  as  their  Samoan  ancest^ira  wore,  I  suppose,  when  Ifosere. 
Williams  and  Barff  first  visited  them  thirty-six  years  ago.  They  have  a  very 
curious  custom  which  they  invariably  observe  when  visitors  approach  their 
shores,  which  renders  tntorcoarse  with  them  a  formidable  and  difficult  afihir. 
They  do  not  go  off  to  ships  as  is  usual  in  other  inlands ;  and  all  visitors  are 
regarded  aa  under  tiAfi  till  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  prooesa  of  purification, 
which  occupies  a  whole  day.  When  a  boat  approaches  the  beach  the  natives  go 
out  in  great  numbers,  and  carry  both  boats  and  boats'  crew  right  up  inland- 
^e  people  are  conducted  to  an  open  space  in  front  of  a  large  coral  slab,  about 
nine  feet  high,  which  seems  to  be  regarded  as  sacred.  When  a  party  comoa 
fmddonly  upon  them,  as  did  the  boats  from  out  ehip,  they  are  kept  waiting  on 
the  beach  till  the  necessary  preparations  are  made  for  the  ceremoniea.  That 
occupies  over  two  hours. 
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The  oetetaoaiee  oonaiet  of  oSeringe  of  coom  nuta  maile  to  certain  deities, 
pi^componied  by  piayere,  smging,  dancing,  ahouting,  clapping  the  hands, 
luToviog^  the  apear,  &o.  One  observance  is  curiouB.  The  stmogors  are 
uprinUed  all  round  with  vater  during  the  course  of  the  ceremonies.  The 
dancers,  mal«  and  female,  are  decked  off  for  the  occasion  with  painta  of 
different  colours  and  Tarioue  trappings,  according  to  their  fonciea.  The  dancing 
IB  acoompanied  with  muaic,  if  it  may  be  BO  called,  produced  by  boating  a  rude 
agrtofdrum.  When  left  to  them^ves  the  ceremonioH  are  extended  beyond 
one  day.  Our  party,  howerer,  managed  to  got  away  in  the  evening,  and 
returned  to  the  ship  thoroughly  weary  of  the  tiresome  round  of  obwrvanccB 
irbich  they  had  been  compelled  to  witness.  I  did  not  go  in  tho  fii'st  boate,  and 
io  escaped  the  infliction. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  on  shore  individuals  came  ofF  to  tho  ship 
during  tho  course  of  tiie  day,  with  some  of  whom  I  had  interesting  intercourse. 
They  are  the  some  people  as  those  of  Nukulaelae  and  other  islands  of  the 
rftnge.  Their  traditions  respecting  their  Samoan  origin  aiv  very  distinct,  and 
tllO  language  is  purer  than  in  some  of  tiw  other  islands.  They  know  the 
names  of  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Samoa,  and  also  of  some  particular 
localities.  They  hare  a  skull,  which  they  say  belonged  to  one  of  their 
Samoan  ancestors,  which  they  preserre  with  great  care,  and  appear  to  regard 
iw  a  very  precious  relic.  They  have,  moreover,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  canoes 
in  which  their  forefathers  came,  which  they  also  careAilly  preserve.  It  is  tho 
seat  on  which  the  helmsman  sits  at  the  stem  of  the  canoe. 

!l?he  population  appears  large  for  the  size  of  the  island,  about  six  or  seven 
hundred,  I  should  think — it  may  be  more. 

They  appear  much  wedded  to  their  heathen  superstitions,  and  strongly  arerse 
to  any  dionge  at  present. 

After  our  party  returned  to  the  ship  we  were  drifted  away  fiom  the  island. 
This  was  on  Wednesday,  and  we  did  not  get  near  it  again  till  Saturday  morning. 
As  soon  as  we  got  sufBciently  near  the  land  I  hastened  on  shore  to  seek  on 
iaterview  with  the  chio&  and  people,  and  try  what  could  be  done  towards 
inducing  them  to  receive  a  teacher.  As  we  approached  the  shore  crowds  of 
people  assembled  at  tlie  landing-place  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  as  I  had  no  idea  that  my  landing  would  have  occasioned  such 
ft  tumult ;  and  unless  I  had  been  kept  back  by  natiTea,  who  had  been  with  us 
tm  board,  and  were  ia  the  boat,  I  should  have  apprehended  no  danger,  and 
}iave  landed  at  once. 

Xa  it  was,  I  waited  till  a  messenger  returned  from  the  chief  with  a  favourable 
reply.  I  then  stepped  on  shore.  I  was  hurried  into  a  canoe-house  close  by, 
Vhere  I  found  the  chief  and  some  other  principal  people.  One  of  these  1^ 
tiold  of  my  hand,  and  kept  bis  hold  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  house.  In  the  mean- 
while there  was  great  excitement  outside.  Armed  parties  were  hurrying  hither 
iind  thither,  and  seemed  quite  prepared  for  nuBchief.  Those  inunediatdy 
ground  mo  were  soon  quieted  and  pacified.  I  begged  the  chief  to  go  with  me 
to  his  own  house,  where  we  might  quietly  talk,  I  was  told,  however,  that  his 
house  was  "  sa  "  (tobu).  At  length  he  arose  and  took  my  hand  and  led  me 
putaide  the  house,  and  was  about,  as  I  understood,  to  go  vrith  me  to  his  own 
tiouse.    Instead  of  that,  however,  he  made  his  vroy  through  the  crowd  towards 
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Uieboata.  I  w&a  still  in  hope  that  ho  would  go  to  «ome  house,  if  not  to  Ma 
oTTB,  where  we  could  have  a  quiet  iuterriew,  when  a  native,  who  haa  been  on 
board  ahip  uid  epeaks  a  little  finglish,  camo  to  me  and  begged  me  to  go  to  the 
lioat,  as  the  people  were  sayine  that  uulfss  I  did  so  a  great  many  of  them 
would  die,  I  was  told  that  the  chief  also  concurred  in  the  iv-iaii  of  the  people, 
BO  I  went  to  the  boat  without  further  hesitancy.  Tho  chief  and  principal  people 
followed  me  into  the  water,  and  received  a  present  with  which  they  KOC'Uied 
pleased  and  surprised.  It  appeared  especially  to  excite  their  wonder  when  told 
that  I  did  not  wish  anything  in  return.  The  chief,  Tuinanoiuea,  gcems  an 
interesting  man,  and  if  I  hod  only  had  him  and  aome  of  those  immediately 
ahout  me  to  deal  with,  all,  I  think,  would  have  paaaed  off  quietly,  but  he  seemed 
unable  to  control  the  excited  rabble. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  excitement,  I  Bupjxiso,  was  that  indicated  by  the 
young  man — a  euperstitiouB  dread  lest  my  presence  should  bo  displeasing  to 
their  goda,  and  bring  upon  them  their  vengeance.  I'robably  my  not  hating 
gone  through  the  ordeal  to  which  others  of  our  party  had  been  subjected,  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Wq  left  the  island  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  December  1st,  and  stood  for 


2.— Nvi. 


On  the  morning  of  Uonday,  De- 
cember 3rd,  we  sighted  this  island ; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  day  wo 
got  clcee  to  the  land,  and  had  inter- 
course with  the  teacher  and  othei's 
from  the  shore.  On  my  former  visit 
to  this  island  I  found  the  people  in  a 
Tory  infareeting  stato.  They  had  re- 
nounced heathenism,  and  as  far  as 
tikey  knew  Christianity  they  were 
endeavooiing  to  act  as  Christians,  and 
were  earnestly  desirous  to  obtain  a 
teacher  lo  instruct  them  more  fully. 
I  had  no  teacher  to  give  them  at  the 
time  Inferred  to,  so  I  left  them  with  a 
promise  which  was  fulfilled  when  the 
"Dayspring"  visited  the  island  in 
November,  1863.  Eirisome  and  his 
wife  from  our  institution  at  Malua 
were  then  conveyed  to  the  island,  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  eagerly 
expectant  people.  The  teacher  and 
his  wife  have  been  blessed  with  health, 
and  have  faithfully  and  zealously 
given  themselves  to  their  work,  and 
there  are  the  most  cheering  indica- 
tions that  the  Lord  haa  been  working 
with  them,  and  confirming  his  own 


truth  vrith  signs  following.  Wonder- 
ful, indeed,  is  the  state  of  things 
on  Nui.  Every  external  vestige  of 
heathenism  has  disappeared.  With 
few  exceptions  the  people  are  decently 
clothed.  Many,  both  old  and  young, 
read  well,  and  all  who  are  at  all 
capable  ore  learning.  The  Sabbath  is 
observed  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner,  while  the  means  of  grace  are 
prized  and  improved  with  the  utmost 
diligence;  the  oft-repeated  inqniries 
of  the  people  as  to  the  meaning  of 
what  they  hear,  proving  that  they  are 
not  fbigetfiil  hearers.  And  best  of  all, 
as  it  is  the  end  of  all,  a  spiritual  work 
of  a  very  decided  character  in  in 
progress.  Nowhere  have  1  found 
clearer  indications  of  a  work  of  graco 
than  on  Nui.  I  conversed  individually 
with  twenty  persons,  all  of  whom 
appeared  decidedly  hopeful.  Some 
whom  the  teacher  regards  as  among 
the  most  marked  cases  were  ill  iknd 
unable  to  come  to  meet  me,  and  I  was 
so  pressed  for  time  that  I  could  only 
look  in  upon  one  of  them.  With  his 
appearance  I  was  muoh  stru^     It 
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ftilly  bore  out  what  the  toacher  had 
stated  respecting  him. 

The  teacher  thinke,  and  his  opinion 
is  borne  out  hy  the  etatements  of  the 
people,  that  the  origin  of  the  work 
tunr  in  progress,  even  in  tbe  ctkse  of 
many  who  appear  the  subjects  of  a 
work  of  grace,  dates  back  beyond  the 
time  of  his  settlement  on  the  island, 
and  that  is  to  be  atfcrilmted  to  the 
efforts  of  a  foreigner,  a  white  man, 
who  set  up  for  a  religious  teacher  on 
tho  iiilund  scTeral  years  ago.  It  is 
marvellous,  indeed,  that  any  good 
should  have  been  done  by  tho  teaching 
of  such  a  man.  It  seems  undeniable, 
however,  that  God  has  wrought  by 
fragments  of  his  own  troth,  as  made 
known  by  the  individual  in  question. 
Ho  left  the  island  some  time  befbro 
my  first  visit,  find  was  still  absent 
when  the  teacher  arrived.  Soon  after 
that  he  returned,  set  himself  in  oppo- 
sition to  tho  teacher,  and  made  a 
determined  effort  to  regain  his  former 
standing.  Tho  teacher  took  a  firm 
stand ;  the  people  stood  by  him,  and 
the  result  was  that  Bob,  as  he  was 
called,  was  fbiled.  He  endeavoured 
in  various  ways  to  frighten  the  people 
into  compliance  with  his  wishes,  and 
among  others  by  shaking  off  the  dust 
of  his  feet  as  a  testimony  against 
them  !  All,  however,  was  unavailing ; 
so  with  his  three  wives  he  left  tho 
island,  and  went  to  Clarke's  Island, 
of  the  Eingsmill  gitinp,  which  is  still 
in  a  state  of  heathenism,  intending  to 
set  np  as  Missionary  there. 

Those  unacquainted  with  tho  cir- 
cnmstances  may  wonder  what  motives 
could  infiuence  such  a  cbaracter  to 
meddle  with  religion.  The  motive  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Boh  was  a  dealer  in 
eoooannt  oil,  and  he  foimd  that  to  set 
np  OS  MissionaTy  was  the  loodiest  way 
to  g«t  his  casks  filled.  In  addition  to 
feet  which  he  charged  for  his  services, 


he  instituted  a  great  many  fines  oon- 
nected  with  Sabbath  obeerrance,  Ac. 
These  Were  all  paid  in  oil,  which  oil 
was  dnly  appropriated  by  Bob,  and 
thus  all  is  plain  with  reference  to  his 
motives.  The  pet^le  are  thirsting  fbr 
books.  They  are  under  a  gT«at  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect  CMnpared 
with  their  neighbours,  to  whom  our 
Samoan  books  are  avaUable.  The 
people  of  Nui  are  from  the  Kingsmill 
group,  where  a  totally  different  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  On  the  islands  of  that 
group  to  the  north  of  the  equator  our 
American  brethren  are  at  work,  and 
for  all  the  books  the  people  of  Nui 
haveyet  had,  they  have  been  indebted, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Uiese  wortiy 
brethren.  A  few  copies  of  the  gospel 
of  If  atthew  had  reached  them  through 
traders  before  my  first  visit,  and  also 
a  spelling-book  uid  hyms-bo4A.  I 
obtained  copies  of  each  of  thene.  An 
edition  of  tbe  speUing-bocA  wbk 
printed  at  our  press  in  Samoa,  and 
sent  by  the  teachera.  Of  the  hymn- 
book,  aleo,  we  have  printed  an  ample 
supply,  and  the  Gospel  was  in  the 
press  when  I  left.  I  brought  witii  me 
now  the  first  sheet  containing  a  litHo 
over  seven  chapters,  and  the  hymn- 
book;  and  thecompleto  gospel  will,  T 
tnist,  follow  ere  a  great  while.  The 
Word  of  God  is,  indeed,  precious  on 
Nui.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  that 
tho  people  poseesH  that  they  wouM  not 
gladly  port  with  in  order  to  possess 
themselves  of  it. 

At  Nni,  OS  elsewhere,  the  teacher  and 
people  had  a  great  many  matters 
abont  which  they  wished  counsel  and 
advice.  Tho  whole  community  from 
the  chief  downwards  manifest  the  sim- 
plicity and  docility  of  children.  It  is 
only  need^l  for  tliOBO  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  to  tell  them  what  is- 
right,  and  what  they  ought  to  do. 
They  are  ready  to  obey. 
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The  ulaud  of  Nui  has  great  rdatim 
importtmco.  The  fame  of  its  peaceful 
and  hospitable  character  is  spread  fur 
and  vide,  and  natirea  of  other  iHlanils, 
■who  are  tired  of  war  and  other  heathen 
abominatians,  betake  themselTes  to  it 
ss  an  asylum  where  they  can  livo  in 

Its  own  popniatiop  is  not  large — 
only  abont  two  hnndred ;  but  nt  jn'o- 
SPnt  there  are  fiiU  one  hundred  nativeu 
of  different  islands  who  have  sought 
on  it  either  «  permanent  or  a  tem- 
porary homo.  They  belong  to  the 
remaining  heathen  islands  in  it^  own 
neighbourhood,  and  to  the  Kingsmill 
group,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
oqOAtor.  A  few  are  from  Vaitilpu 
and  other  Christianized  inlands.  They 
are  in  rarioiis  atagee  of  progress  ao- 
eording  to  the  length  of  time  thoj- 
haTo  been  on  the  island,  and  thcu- 
dispositiona  and  capabilities.  Some  nro 
as  fer  sdtuncod  oa  the  natires,  and  in 
appearance   are   not    distinguishable 


troBi  them.  Others  are  nt  tho  lowest 
points  of  heathen'  degradation,  A 
mixed  company  of  no  less  than  forty 
persons  came  to  tho  island  as  pas- 
sengers with  ua.  Thus  the  commimity 
on  Nui  is  of  a  very  peculiar  charaeter, 
and  tho  post  which  the  teacher  occu- 
piea  there  is  one  of  great  difficulty  anil 
importance.  May  all  needful  wisdom 
and  grace  be  vonchsafed  to  him '. 

To  Nui  wo  shall  have  to  look  chiefly 
for  aseistauce  in  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  remaining  heathen  tribe» 
beyond.  On  it,  so  far  as  wo  can  see 
at  present,  our  success  under  God  will 
mainly  depend.  Ilad  we  taken  it  now 
on  our  way  to  Nintan  and  Nanomea, 
instead  of  on  our  return,  I  might  bare 
curtained  aaustanoo  that  would  hare 
been  of  much  valuo. 

About  mid-aftemoon  on  Tuesday, 
December  2nd,  I  bode  adieu  to  Nui 
and  its  teacher,  and  soon  after,  welcll. 
the  island  and  diroctod  our  course  to- 
wards Samoa. 


WiLiT  I  have  seen  and  learned  of 
the  heathen  islands  I  have  yisiteil, 
and  the  inionnation  I  have  gained 
respecting  others  will  be  of  value  to 
us  in  our  efforts  to  bring  those  under 
Christian  culture. 

Heapecting  islands  beyond,  belonging 
to  the  Kingsmill  group,  I  hu^c  also 
obtained  impMtant  information.  Tt  is 
TGiy  erident  from  all  I  hare  learned 
Uiat  we  have  much  rough  and  difficult 
work  before  us.  Sad,  indeed,  is  tho 
state  of  most  of  the  islands  that  re- 
main to  be  evangelized,  that  is  all 
the  islands  of  the  gi«up  south  of  the 
eq^nator.  Exposed  to  tho  murderous 
depredations  of  the  savage  slavers,  and 
the  scnrcely  less  destructive  influence 
ot  white  men  residing  among  them, 
and   Tilting   them   for   piuposes  of 


trade ;  frequently  at  WHr  among  them- 
selvoH,  and  deba^ng  and  brutalizing 

themselves  by  exoeseiro  iudulgonoe  in 
intoxicating  drink,  which  white  men 
have  taught  them,  to  make  fiom  the 
oocoanut,  their  ease  i«,  indeed,  de- 
plorable, and,  humanly  speaking,  it  i^, 
hnpele^.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
real  ground  for  discouragement.  Thi.' 
canse  is  God's,  and  must  prevail  in 
spite  of  overj-  difficulty.  In  the  fivi- 
islands  alreodj- occupied  Ho  has  shown 
us  with  how  much  case  lie  can  work. 
A  blessed  earnest  has  he  there  given 
ua.  "We  have  been  privileged  to  gatiiei" 
in  the  first  &uits  vhcra  we  have 
beetowed  little  or  no  labour,  and  what 
He  has  done  for  these  isluiuls  He  con. 
and  in  due  time,  will  do  for  othon* 
beyond. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES  SUITABLE  FOR  BOXES  TO  BE  SENT  TO 

INDIA. 


STA.T I OKs. —Calcutta,  Berhampore,  Benares,  Uirzapore,  Almorab, 
Tizagapatam,  Tlziaiiaganun,  Cuddapah,  Nundial,  Be^iun,  Bellai^, 
Bangalore,  Madras,  Salem,  Tripatoor,  Coimbatoor,  Pulloch;,  Nogercoil, 
Kottaram,  Nejuor,  Fareyclialey,  Trevandnun,  Quilon. 

FOB    BAIE    TO    EDKOPEANS. 

Dkes^es  for  little  Boys,  for  indoor  and  outdoor  vear,  of  brown  bc^axtd 

or  other  light  material,  well  made  and  taatefiilly  trimmed. 
Dbesiks  for  Girls,  of  wliite  and  coloured  muslin,  brilliants,  prints,  &c., 

of  good  quality  and  nicely  trimmed.     (A  few  dresses  of  warmer 

material,  with  long  slaeres,  and  high  in  the  neck.) 
Jackets,  of  brown  holland,  black  silk,  or  other  good  material,  not  too 

warm :  (a  few  of  warmer  material). 
Dkiwees  for  little  Boys  and  Girla. 
Socks — for  ChOdren  between  one  and  eight  yeai-s  of  age — white  oott^n, 

coloured  cotton  ;  a  few  woollen  ditto. 
Ikfastk'  Clothing  of  all  kinds.     Cloak* — Mualin  and  Cashmere,  braided 

and  trimmed.        Hoodt — White   wool  and  satin.       Sofm — Moslia 

embroidered,  open  behind  the  whole  length.     SiKkt — Berlin  wool. 

Sib*. 
PiMAFOBEB,  all  sizes ;  diaper,  brown  holland,  and  muslin. 
Dbebs  Jackets  for  Ladies.      Wool  et^g,  pretty.     Mair  tutt. 
Night  DreuM  for  Ladies,  and  GkemtMt  of  fine  and  thin  long  t^otfa. 

Fanc^  and  black  belts.  Berlin  wool  slippers  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Braided  doth  ditto.  Lace  and  other  collars  and  cufiG;.  Qentlemen's 
-collars  and  wrist-bands.  Worl^  baskets  with  quilted  linings,  and  fitted. 
Work  boxes,  satchels,  glove  boxes,  &c.  Ladies'  companions.  Coloured 
and  black  sewing  silk,  cottons;  needles,  various  sizes;  fancy  buttons, 
braids,  and  trimmings. 

Tea-pot  cozies.  Antimacassars,  white  and  coloured.  Sofa  qnd  carriage 
cushions.  Toilet  cushions.  Shaving  cloths.  Bailway  and  travelling  bags. 
Fine  basket-work  ariddee.  Mats  for  vases  and  lamps.  D'Oyleys.  Qood 
and  strong  toys  and  game  balls.     Scrap-books.    Dolls  dressed  and  un- 


FOK    HAXE    TO'   THE    KATIVES. 

Calicoes  and  good  washing  prints  of  bright  colours  and  neat  patterns, 
in  the  piece.  Print  skirts  or  petticoats;  print  dresses  for  baues  and 
children  up  to  five  years ;  print  pinafores,  very  small.  Coloured  pocket 
handkerchiefs.  Work-bags,  Airniahed  with  scissors,  thimble  (not  too 
larKB))  bodkin  (large),  pincushion,  needle-book,  needles  and  pins.  Maps, 
oopy-books,  steel-pens  and  holders,  pencils  (lead  and  slate),  paper,  slates, 
pen-knives. 
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^.-ANNIVERSARY  SERVICES  \N  MAY,   1866. 


Thx  Directors  are  gmtifled  in  annoimciug  to  the  Friends  of  the  Society  that 

they  have  made  the  following  arraDgemeDts  for  tiie  ensuing  Annireraaiy ; — 

MONDAY,  MAT  11th. 

1.  Morning,   half-patt  Seveti    o'clock. — Mission    House,    Blohfieu)    Street. 

Prater  Mebtiho  specially  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  several 
Services  of  the  Annivetmry. 

2.  A/lemoon. — ^Mission   Hodse,  Blohfikld  Stseet.    Annual  Meetino  of 

DiRRCIORS  AKD  DELEQATES,  AT  TbREE  O'CLOCK. 

WEDNESDAr,  MAY  13tL. 

1.  Morning.  ScRREV  Ohapel. — The  usual  Annoal  Sermon  will  be  preached  by 

the  Rev.  ROBERT  HALLEY,  D.D,,  of  New  College. 
Sen-iee  to  romnienw  nt  half-pait  Ten  o'clock. 

2,  Eveninij. — T7estminstkr  Chapel.    A  Special  Sermon  to  Young  Men  will 

be  preached  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  SPURGEON. 
Service  to  commence  at  Seven  ifclodt. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  Hth. 

1.  Morning. — ExETER    Hall.     Annual    Meetino    or    trs    Dibzciors  and 

Members  of  the  Socibtt.     Chairmll  be  ta/ieti  ai  Ten  o'clock  bg 
Vf.  E.  BAXTER,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ihming.  Juvenile  Services  will  1>e  held  at  the  following  places  of  Worship, 
at  Seven  o'clock — 

2.  WscLiFFE  Chapel,  Charles  Reed,  Esg.,  F.S.A.,  Chaiiman. 

3.  Hawley  Road  Chapel,  Kentish  Town,  Rev.  Edward  White,  Ctudmian. 

4.  Cajiberwell  Oreen  Conqbxoational  Church,  Bov.  J.  Pujjuib,  Chairman. 

lybe  obtained  at  the  Mission  House, 


MISSIONARY  COMMUNION,  FRIDAY,  MAY  15th. 
Evening. — The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  be  administered  to  Stated 
CammuHiatntt  of  Christian  Churches  who  produce  Tickets  from  their  respective 
Ministers,  at  the  following  Places  of  Worship— 

1.  Craten  Hill  Chapkl. Rev.  A.  McMillan. 

3.  Hanover  Chapel,  Pecrhau     .        .        .    .  Bev.  E.  Steane,  D.D. 

3.  CpTY  EoAD  Cbafbl Rev.  R.  P.  Clarke. 

4.  Btxpkey  Meetino Rev.  J.  CI.  Miall. 

9.  Eekbixoton  Conoreoatiokal  Church         .  Rev.  J.  SroroHTON. 

6.  Lbwibhah  Hiob  Road,  Ditto  .        .     Rev.  Qeoros  Maxtht. 

Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'eloek. 
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f^KEUONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LOHD'S  DAY.  JiAY  17th. 


Abx£Y  Ck-U'el 'Rot. 

Adei.pui  Cu.,  Hackney-rciad 
ALn.vxY-noAU  Ciiapel  ' 

jVsehley 

Bakdican  Ci!.,  New  Noi-th- 

roud,  Hoxton  . 
Bakkixo  .... 
liAYSWATEK,  CraTon-hiU  Cli.: 
Bavswateh,  Lancaster-rood. 
Uedfobd  Ciiapel 
Belveuebe    .    . 

ItETllSAL-GBEES 

Betusal-obeen,  Park  Chpl. 
BETiiy.u.-citEE>-,  Sydney- at. 
Blackiieatii  ..... 
BRiGiiTOy,  Union  Chni>el 
Bromley,  Kent  .... 
Bkomley,  Middlesex    . 
BuCKlXaiLlM  CUAl'EL 

Cameerwell  New-roau 

U-VMUKIDtiE  Heatii 

CuiLisLE  Cii.,  Kenningto 
OHELi[SFOllU  .... 
CiTY-llO.VU  L'lt.VPEL 
ClAI'lLUI 

Clapilvm,  Park-ereaceiit  Ch. 

f'L-VI'TON 

Claptox,  I»wer  Chapel   . 
Clabemont  Ciupel     .     . 

ClAVLANDS  ClL^I'EL       .      . 

Cbavzx  Cuapel     .    .    . 

Croydon',  George-street  Ch, 
CroVdon,  Trinity  Chapel 
Croydo.v.  South  End  .  . 
Croydon,  London-road  . 
Croydon,  CiuajibeU-rood 
Croydos,  SulhuTiit-road   . 

DEPTIX)RD 

Dl'ltich,  West  Park-rd.  Ch. 
Ebesezer  CiLvrEL,  Shiidn-' 

ELtLESTOX  Cu-iTEL        .      . 

Eltbam 

EXFIELD 

E\FIELD,  Zion  CongMgl  Ch, 
EypiELD,  Baker-atraett    ■ 
EsHER  Street   .... 
FALCos-sauAEE  Chapel  . 
Fetteb-laitb  Chapel 
FiNCHLEY,  East  End 
FracHLEY  Common  . 
FiNSBORY  Chai-el  . 
Forest  Gate  ,    ,    . 
Forest  Hill  .    .    . 

*  2+th  May. 


S.  Pearson,  U.A. 
W.  WjUiuer. 
E.  Sempson. 
G.  A.  Coltart. 


Eev.  A.  Reed.  B.A. 
W.  P.  Lyox,  1J.A. 

K.  SiMPsos. 
G.  A.  Coltart. 


J,  G.  'M"'  *T-T" 

G.  Pritchabd, 

A.  McMlLLAS. 

J.S.Ei:'ssELL,M.A. 
T.  Jokes.  ' 

j.B.  GouLTY,  M.A.! 
G.  J.  PitocTOB.        i 

I.  V.  MmiiERY.     j 

T.  J.  E.  TEltPLE.  ! 
E.E.C0NDEK,M.A.' 

J,  S.  Peabsall.  I 

E.  Davey. 

J.  Sewell.  I 

A.  IIampson.  I 
S.  JoNEy,  I 
.A.  Reeu,  B.A.  I 
J.  0.  Wiiiteuouse 

II.  NlSBET. 
J.  EoWL.iA'D. 

3.  G.  EooEits,  B.A.! 
T.  Davieb. 

C.  Wilson,  M.A. 
Bobkrt  RoiiixiiUN. 

W.  Gl-EST.  I 

T.  Gasouoise,B,A, 

E.  D.  Wilson.        i 
J.  Hart. 
T.T.Watebman,b.a. 

F.  Stetiiens.  ' 
J.  Waite,  B.A. 

E.  Wajtb,  M.A.      I 

E.  G.  UiLSE,  M.A. 

J.  Pi:lux«. 

T.Mann. 

Dr.  Gordon.  I 

Dr.Uoetox  Bbow-n 

F  .8.  Attexboro  uaii 

E.  Skinner. 

W.  Johnson,  B.A.  i 

W.  Warder.  i 

B.  C.  Pbitchxtt.    I 

D.  Martin.  i 
W.  Braden.  1 
R.McAii.  I 

J.  MUNC^STER.  ! 

H.  Ollard.  P.S.A. 
William  Lewis. 
EuEZER  Jones.      1 
t  lOtti 


„   J.  Boyle. 

„     O.  PmiCHARD. 

„  S.  Wilkinson. 

,,  D.  Martin. 

„  W.K.  Lea. 

„  J.B.GorLTY,M.A. 

„     G.  J.  PROCTOB. 

„  H.  Hooper. 

„  T.  J.  E.  Temple. 

„  T.  D.  Philip,  B.A. 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 


MISSIONARY   CHRONICLK 


JUNE,   1868. 

C^e  eimrcfi  of  €iftist  in  ^t  i,ffif)t  of  SEteant  Sebatot  antt 
r        Beclatations  is  Cguccfrtnen. 

DKLITEHED  AT  THE  aBCOOKITION  OF  TEE  RET.  JOHNEOK 
BASKER,  LL.B.,   AS    PASTOK  OF   »EW  COLLBOE  CHAPEL. 


Qbeat  qocsUoua  do  not  always  receive  the  attention  t<hey  deserve  ;  they 
have  to  wait  their  time.  But  if  tliey  be  truly  great,  and  of  real  prac- 
tical value,  their  time  will  come ;  tliey  will  rise  out  of  obscurity  and 
demand  inquiry  and  settlement.  Not  that  such  questions  are  ever 
entirely  overlooked  ;  they  are  discussed  by  certain  thoughtful  minds,  and 
periiape  role  in  certain  limited  communities,  but  they  awaken  no  very 
general  interest— they  are  in  no  sense  popular. 

Among  such  questions  is  the  true  constitution  of  a  Christian  Chui'ch, 
and  this  is  surely  tts  hour — the  day  when  it  lias  succeeded  in  making 
itself  heard.  Theologians  are  now  maintaiuing  their  theories  of  the 
Church ;  jonmaUste  are  arguing  or  jesting  about  the  Ghuich ;  states- 
men are  proposing  practical  measures  in  connection  with  the  Church, 
What  is  the  Church  % — ^how  should  it  be  governed,  and  how  maintained  1 
are  the  questions  which  meet  you  wherever  yon  go.  Whilst,  then,  the 
oonstitntioa  of  the  Church  is  a  subject  which  on  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present  is  always  seasonable,  it  receives  new  importance  from  the  exist- 
ing tone  of  pubUe  thought.  Now  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  those 
views  of  the  subject  which  we  Independent  Dissenters  have  openly 
maintained,  but  which  othera  have  either  quietly  ignored  or  angrily 
resisted,  are  the  views  which  we  now  hear  asserted  in  very  unexpected 
quarters.     For  example : — 

"'>■-  ^"'-  D,.,„„Gc'5oglc 
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I. 


We  have  always  held  th&t  the  Church  should  be  perfectly  uuf^mufen' 
of  State  control,  that  Church  arid  Stftte  should  be  separ^ed— in  other 
words,  that  the  Church  should  be  disestabliahed.  But  we  were  met  with 
the  vtkidDStrf  Hieir^  0/  tHe  identity  dt  tJhnich  and  oatlorf;  0/  witn  tt*e 
asKrtioii  that  if  we  did  not  wish  the  State  to  be  practioally  godless  we 
must  mpintji'i  the  union;  that  the  State  needs  tc  be  sanctified  by  the 
sacredness  of  the  Church,  and  ^e  Church  to  be  supported  by  the  wealth 
and  patrona^  of  the  State ;  that  without  the  check  of  the  Church  the 
State  would  become  CoirCtpt  or  arbithit-y,  aiid  withoiii  the  check  of  the 
8tat«  the  Church  would  become  spiritually  intolerant  and  despotic  ;  that 
neither  could  exist,  or  at  any  rate,  could  flourish  apart. 

But  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  Irish  Church,  ChurchmMi — men  of 


great  legal  or  literary  power ;  men  of  comraauding  genius  as  statesmen 
— argued  that  the  Church  was  an  institution  spiritual  in  its  character 
and  complete  in  itself  j  that  its  officers  might  be  appointed,  its  BerTwes 
tegtiiateo,  its  members  governed,  its  work  carried  on  by  power  from 
within,  and  quite  apart  from  all  control  or  power  from  without ;  that  its 
close  connection  with  the  State  is  merely  an  accident,  and  not  &  necessity 
of  its  existence,  a  question  of  expediency  or  of  justice ;  that  a  church 
loses  none  of  its  constituent  elements  by  being  disestablished,  although 
it  may  part  with  certain  extraneous  advantages  ;  that  as  a  matter  of 
lact  it  existed  for  the  first  three  centuries  without  oonnection  with  tba 
State,  and  tberefore  may  exist  again  in  equal  completeneea  and  integrity 
without  it.  If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  in  any  case  that  the  alliance  Is 
disadvantageous  or  unjust,  the  severance  of  the  alliance,  so  far  from 
doing  the  Church  any  harm,  would  realty  do  it  good  ;  and  as  it  is  mani- 
festly a  wrong  and  an  insult  to  a  nation  that  the  faith  of  a  small 
liiinority  of  the  population  should  be  placed  in  the  ascendant,  in  such  au 
instance  disestablishment  in  loudly  required.  This  reasoning  we  believe 
to  be  imanswerable,  only  we  preaa  it  farther  and  say,  that  to  give  a 
factitious  advant«^  to  one  faith  above  another,  even  though  it  may  be 
the  faith  of  the  majority,  is  equally  felt  to  be  an  ii^ustice  by  the 
miooritf,  and  that  an  establishment^  wheix  thought  is  &ee,  must  be  a 
wrong  to  soma 

But  whilst  the  discussions  i-eferred  to  have  shown  the  i^Justioe  whiiA 
is  done  by  the  connection  of  a  Church  with  the  State,  ai^Bi&eiila  are 
used  by  another  class  of  Churchmen  to  show  the  injury  and  dishonour 
which  is  inflicted  on  the  Church  itself.  The  Church  is  a  Divine  institu- 
tion, related  to  our  spiritual  nature,  invested  by  its  gracious  founder  with 
lofty  prerogatives  and  privileges,  and  occupying  a  position  higher  than 
any  other  organization  whatever.  It  is  esseptial  to  ita  efficiency  and  it» 
true  dignity  that  it  should  be  free ;  that  it  should  not  be  tnunmelled  1/ 
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conditions  lud  dowB  by  exteraftl  authority,  or  dictated  to  iia  to  fonn  or 
oeiWBiony,  creed  or  offiMiu  For  Parliameut  or  Uio  ministry  of  the  d«y, 
or  any  dvil  ooort,  even  though  Ecolesiaetical  hysuie,  to  be  p^mined  to 
say  who  shall  bo  ndsed  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  who  shall  occupy  any  par- 
ticular oure,  how-  pnUic  worship  ah&U  be  conduoted,  what  is  allowable 
and  what  not  dloWable  in  the  odebration  of  so  awftil  a  mystery  a«  the 
Holy  Commnnion,  is  an  indignity  which  the  Ohnrch  ought  not  to  be 
willing  to  endnra— a  crippling  <tf  her  power  and  nseMaees,  from  which 
ehe  onght  to  delii^r  herself  without  an  hour'a  delay. 

Haw,  although  wo  have  no  eympfithy  with  the  lofty  and  imperious 
tone  which  these  objectors  aBsume,  and  beheretho  privileges  and  prero- 
gatires  of  the  Church  to  be  rery  different  from  what  they  maintain,  yet 
the  substanoe  of  the  argument  we  reoogniM  as  onr  own,  and  are  per- 
suaded that  it  is  inmlnentlila  Spiritual  things  am,  we  believe,  to  be 
diflcerned  and  administered  by  flpiritual  persons.  Such  persons  u«  alone 
able  to  judge  of  the  highest  qualifications  of  ministers,  of  what  is  really 
edifying  In  worship,  what  is  scriptural  in  doctrine,  what  is  ad^ited  to 
extend  the  trtith  ;  and,  therefore,  for  the  Church  to  come  spiritually  under 
the  control  of  the  Stnte  is  in  that  degree  to  lose  its  power,  and  to  descend 
irom  the  high  position  which  Christ  assigned  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
persons  with  whom  we  are  thus  accidentally  in  accordaoce  would  be 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the  State  if  they  might  have  it  on  their 
own  terms.  If  they  had  simply  to  prescribe  and  the  State  to  give  j  if 
they  had  simply  to  dictate  and  the  State  to  obey  ;  if  they  had  simply  to 
receive  from  the  State  titles  and  emoluments  and  worldly  standing,  and 
to  give  the  State  in  return  nothing  but  their  blessing,  they  would  wel- 
(»me  such  en  alliance  with  joy  ;  but  as  they  know  that  State  suppcvt 
must  involve  State  control,  they  are  now  vocilerously  demanding  to  be 
free.  Thus  we  find  our  old  ground — that  of  the  indeiiendenoe  of  the 
Chnrch — ^taken  by  those  of  whom  we  should  not  have  expected  it.  We 
reat  It,  however,  on  the  basis  of  Scripture.  There  is  no  Chnrch  eatf- 
blished  by  law  in  the  New  Testament ;  the  Chnrch  gave  their  lot*  to 
choose  a  sncoessor  to  Jndax  ;  they  chose  the  seven  deacons  ;  they  chose 
the  elders  by  a  show  of  hands ;  they  chose  the  messengers  who  were  to 
convey  their  bounty  to  the  poor  saints ;  they  put  away  the  old  leaven, 
excluded  the  unworthy  member— or,  to  nite  words  which  have  become 
almost  prescriptive,  thty  chose  their  own  officers  and  managed  their  own 
affain  without  any  control  from  without.  They  were  in  themselves 
complete  and  Independent. 

IL 

But  onr  thoughtful  statesmen,  members  of  the  Ohuroh  of  En^a&d, 

who  are  advocating  the  diseatablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  have  all 

seen  tliix  difBcuttT^that  If  you  have  in  the  country  a  wid»^read  and 
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closely  ooncatanatod  aysteta  like  the  Episoopal  Church,  richly  oidowed, 
and  yet  quite  onoMttrolled  by  the  State,  you  may  find  it  exerting  s 
power,  not  merely  spiritual,  but  Booular,  whioh  may  amount  to  a  Mcial 
tyranny,  or  be  a  graat  inccmvwiiaica  to  OoTranueDtL  Anil,  un- 
doubtedly, it  w  a  grave  difficulty  ;  fer  spiritnal  power,  or  fuari  spiritual, 
is  a  great  power,  and  when  it  is  embodied  in  a  very  oonqiaot  orgaaia- 
tion,  that  power  is  in  danger  of  becoming  exceesiTe,  of  diaturUag  and 
even  depressing  sooiety,  instead  of  calming  and  elevating  it.  But  nov, 
is  not  the  solution  with  ue,  or,  ratiter,  with  the  New  Tesfttment  from 
which  we  hare  drawn  it }  As  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  set  np  no 
Established  Church,  so  they  instituted  no  elaborate  organization.  Instead 
of  one  vast  Church,  spread  like  a  net-work  over  a  whole  kingdiHQ,  and 
by  a  Bpiritoal  tel^raphy  exerting  an  omnipresent  power,  Uie  Christians 
iu  each  separate  locality  formed  a  distinct  and  complete  Church,  whidi 
was  subordloate  to  no  other  single  Church,  and  to  no  central  delegated 
authority.  The  Church  of  Corinth  was  independent  of  the  Church  in 
Cenchrea;  the  Church  in  Thessalonica  independent  of  the  Church  at 
Berea;  there  were  eeparate  Churches  in  the  small  kingdom  of  Judea,  in 
the  small  province  of  Achaia,  the  only  bonds  of  union  vere  a  common 
fiuth,  ^iritual  sympathy,  and  brodierly  love.  Here,  then,  we  see  how 
the  Church  of  Christ  can  exert  healthy  influence  without  usurping 
vndno  or  mischievous  power.  Organized  unity  on  a  wide  scale  is  a 
thing  of  human  invention,  not  of  New  Testament  precedent  Because 
of  its  power,  such  a  unity  has  great  charms  for  many ;  but  the  history  of 
ChriatiMiity  proves  that  it  has  always  been  fraught  with  peril,  has 
frequently  been  a  most  oppressive  incubus  on  society  at  large,  no  less 
than  on  individual  souls;  and  hence  we  cleave  with  more  and  more 
satisfiution  to  our  simply  constituted  Churches — Churches  which  find 
their  models  in  the  Churches  of  the  Epistles. 

Moreover,  it  irill  be  seen  that  the  danger  which  stBtesmen  apprehend 
from  a  very  compact  religions  organijutioii  qnite  distinct  from  the  State, 
ai-ises  from  the  &ct  that  the  Otergy  in  that  case  become  piactically  the 
Church.  "What  the  Church  teaches,  what  the  Church  does,  is  in  reality 
what  the  Clergy  teach  and  do.  The  Clergy  form  a  class,  jealous  for  one 
another's  order,  vith  wealth  and  great  influence  at  th«r  command, 
always  combined  for  purposes  affecting  their  own  iaterert  or  that  of  their 
community,  and  they  ever  speak  for  the  Churah.  To  all  intents  and 
pnrpoMs  ^e  Church  is  the  Clei^,  or  a  convooation  of  the  Clergy,  and 
not  the  people.  But  now,  not  only  are  our  Churches  distinct  and 
Independent  Communities,  they  are  communitiee  of  Christian  men,  in 
which  the  people  are  Mly  recognised.  Each  Church,  indeed,  del^ates 
matters  of  administration  to  tlie  officera  it  appoints;  bat  still,  in  every 
matter  of  principle,  iu  every  impoi-tant  act  ■of  Cliurcb  lifi^  it  retains  the 
power  and  the  vote  in  its  own  hands.     So  that  we  haveuot  an  o 

Cookie 
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body  of  Clei^  constitatiag  a  caste,  «ad  exfirtiag,  in  cnnrnquencc,  an 
inflarace  all  but  kreuBtiUe  over  their  own  body,  and  in  otlier  afiaiia 
besides  those  of  their  Churoh.  Eaoh  Pastor  has  direct  inflnence  only  in 
his  own  Church;  and  that  Ckiiibb,  whilst  gladly  yielding  to  faiaiufluence 
parts  with  none  of  its  own  power,  a  power  lodged  with  the  members  of 
the  Church,  wJm  haye  all  been  reodred  into  oommunion  on  a  profession 
of  real  fiuth  in  out  Lc»d  Jesus  Chriat.  Our  ChurchM,  thai,  exist  only 
for  Bpiritnal  purposes ;  they  hare  no  Iftv  bnt  the  law  of  Christ  in  the 
New  Tntammt;  they  oooaist  of  believing  men ;  they  aeeb  to  leaven  the 
popnlatioD  around  them — and  thus  the  State  at  large — with  true  religion, 
and  so  to  make  it  not  fmniaUy,  but  rcttlly  godly;  but  they  never 
delegate  their  power  to  ft  body  of  prieata,  or  endanger  liberty  by  caste  or 
strongly  oompacted  organiiation.  Xhua,  in  the  apprehensions  of  states- 
men,  we  see  our  own  ground  again  confirmed;  not  simply  that  our 
Churches  in  tfae  aggregate  are  Independent  of  the  Btate,  but  that  each 
Charch  is  complete  in  itself  unconnected  by  fiMnal  oiganization  with 
any  other  Church ;  and  as  its  membere  are  all  spiritual  men,  oonibined 
for  spiritual  ends,  the  power  they  wield  will  be  only  spiritual  power, 

III. 

And  yet  there  is  another  point  which  has  received  vety  unexpected 
illustration  and  support  in  recent  debates.  It  has  been  argued  that 
justice  demands  the  disestablishment  of  the  Iiosh  Church  ;  bnt  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  should  be  disendowed.  The  Freebyteiian 
Church  in  Ireland  is  not  established,  but  it  is  endowed  by  the  State.  It 
would  be  poflsibls  to  disestabliuli  the  Irish  Church,  and  yet  to  continue 
to  her  all  past  ranoiuments.  This,  however,  it  is  felt,  would  in  a  very 
email  degree  lessen  the  injustice  now  complained  of;  for  Government 
has  no  ri^t  to  lavish  all  its  bounty  on  one  small  religions  community. 
Or  it  would  be  posnble  to  divide  the  State  grants  among  the  dificrent 
Churches  in  pnqtortion  to  their  numbers;  and  this  was  tlie  scheme 
which  at  first  seemed  most  in  fiivour  with  secular  men  and  mere 
politicians.  But  the  more  thoughtful  among  statesmen  have  perceived 
thdt  this  plan  would  not  be  accepted ;  that  the  only  feasible  method  is 
to  disendow  as  well  as  disestablish  the  Irish  Church,  and  to  throw  it, 
equally  with  all  otiier  religious  bodies,  on  its  own  resonroes.  For  firet 
of  all,  tlie  professors  of  tiie  Froteatant  fkith  have  so  strong  a  otmviotion 
of  the  errors  and  evils  of  Bomauism,  that  tliey  wonld  on  no  eonsiderBtion 
support  it  by  the  veiy  feeblait  prop;  t^^  would  not  aid  it  by  a  farthing 
of  their  own  money ;  tkey  would  not  allow  it  to  be  helped  by  the 
smallest  grant  from  the  public  pane.  Do  not  all  public  funds  belong  to 
the  nation  at  large  1  Are  not  those  funds  in  a  great  degree  oontribnted 
by  the  people  themselves  1    And  would  it  not  be  a  gnve  ii^nstioe  if 
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they  were  made  in  ever  so  limited  a  d^ree  to  sustain  a  system  which 
they  conscieQtioudy  believe  to  be  most  mUcbicvous  and  soui~dcstro]iiDg  1 
No;  they  believe  that  they  have  the  truth,  and  that  the  State  vould  do 
well  to  support  the  trut^;  but  if  the  condition  of  their  receiving 
support  ia  that  the  Bomanists  should  aUo  be  subsidised,  they  would 
ra^er  accept  nothing,  but  would  let  each  Chnrch  depend  on  its  own 
resources.  Such  is  the  feeling  which,  as  statesmen  well  enoo^  sec^ 
has  been  afouaed  in  Ireland ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  recommend- 
ing a  general  eudowmept,  t^ey  reoommeod  a  gaoraal  disendownuuit, 
and  intend  to  throw  all  Churches  on  the  voluntary  principle  for 
their  support  And  they  contend  that  this  will  be  no  hardaliip.  For 
centuries  the  membera  of  the  &oman  Catholic  body  have  sustained 
tJieir  fabrics,  and  worehip,  and  prieeta  by  tiieir  own  vfduntary  offeringti, 
althou^  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  poorer  classes,  i^en  to  the  poorest  of 
tiie  poor;  and  if  they  have  done  this,  done  it  effectually,  done  it  without 
complaint,  and  even  now  refuse  to  be  placed  on  any  other  footing,  it 
cannot  be  a  difficult  thing  for  membera  of  the  Episoopal  Churoh,  who  are 
emphatically  the  wealthy  claeBes  ia  Ireland,  to  do  tiie  same  thing.  It  is 
only  a  matter  of  inclination  and  will.  And  if  they  have  not  zeal  enough 
to  do  for  their  faith  what  the  poor  Bomanists  have  so  long  done  for 
theirs,  they  deserve  to  see  their  Church  decline.  A  Church  which  haa 
so  feeble  a  hold  on  the  love  of  its  members  as  this  would  indicate,  beam 
its  own  condemnation  on  its  front, — sooner  or  later  it  moat  fall.  But  in 
reality,  as  all  true  statesmen  see,  there  ia  nothing  so  likely  to  impart 
new  life  and  power  to  Uie  Protestant  Episc(q)al  Churdi  oC  Ireland  as  to 
throw  it  upon  its  own  energies  and  zeal,  lia  members  will  then  labour 
for  its  extension  as  well  us  its  support ;  they  will  feel  interested  in  it  in 
the  measure  in  which  they  give  and  work  for  it,  and  they  will  make  it  a 
raal  power  in  Ireland,  a  missionary  and  not  a  mere  domestic  institution, 
an  aggressive  and  not  a  stationary  Church. 

But  now  here,  again,  we  find  the  principle  for  which  we  have  long 
and  anxiously  contended  adopted  by  those  who  were  once  di^osed  to 
sneer  at  it  and  resist  it.  We  have  all  along  maintained  that  it  was  a 
grievous  wrong  to  compel  Diasenters  to  contribute  to  a  Church  of  which 
tiiey  did  not  approve,  and  to  be  made  parties  to  an  arrangement  which 
their  consciencea  condemned.  Nay,  had  the  dominant  Church  been  one 
against  which  they  had  no  conscientious  objection,  it  would  have  been  a 
hardship,  we  awerted,  to  oblige  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  another's 
w<a«bip  as  well  as  their  own.  But  that  Church  being  what  it  is,  it  was 
a  real  wrong  to  require  them  to  suppoil  a  system  in  which  episcopacy, 
apostolical  succession,  baptismal  regeneration,  priestly  absolution,  and 
ct^uate  dogmas  are  taught,  which  they  do  not  believe ;  to  bear  their 
share  in  upholding  a  system  to  which  they  are  strongly  opposed.  More- 
over, we  lave  contended  that  if  the  Nonconi(H;miDg  communions,  many 
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of  whicli  oonsist  chiefij'  of  the  middle  class  and  tlie  poor,  can  sijwort 
their  worebip  (sfficieDtly  by  the  voluntary  BjsteiD,  much  more  r^ily 
can  the  Episcopal  Communion  do  this,  vhich  conwta  to  bo  large  pji 
extent  of  t^e  aoble  and  the  opulent.  We  hare  been  accustomed  to  point 
itot  only  to  what  Dissenters  have  done  by  this  principle,  but,  what  the 
Church  of  fiOglBiid  bas  done  since  she  woke  up  to  see  its  importance ; 
and,  above  all,  wo  hayo  referred  to  the  feet  that  our  Lonf  and  His 
disciples  used  this  principle  aloue ;  tbaj.  the  motto  of  the  Early  Church 
was  "the  Lord  lovetb  a  cheerful  giver;"  and  that  for  the  first  three 
centniiee  Cbristiaoity  depended  for  Ha  maintenauoe  and  diffusicm  on  ih» 
free-will  o^ejingB  of  the  faithful,  and  not  on  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

Thus  recent  evente  have  dwe  much  to  iiluatrate  and  con£nn  our  viewa 
<)t  Church  polity — that  a  Church  is  a  voluntary  fellowship  of  spiritual 
men ;  that  the  believers  in  one  place  form  a  complete  Church  in  tbera- 
selves  ;  that  each  Church  is  independent  of  the  State  and  of  the  authori- 
tative control  ofanyotber  Church;  that  union  between  Chnn^ea  is  purely 
quiitual,  a  unios  of  love  and  feith  for  mutual  counsel  and  encouragemeuj^; 
that  each  Church  has  the  right  to  choose  its  own  officers  (which  we  oonfina 
fAt  two  orders,  paators  and  deacons) ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each  Church, 
by  }ta  own  voluntary  offerings,  to  sustain  its  own  worship,  and  aid  in  tbo 
Bvangfihzaiiofx  of  the  world.  We  bfJleve  thai,  in  the  Sew  Testament, 
Church  oi;puiiaitiQu  is  made  so  ^mple  that  it  may  never  become  an  idolj 
or  he  yaiued  for  its  own  sake,  but  be  prized  only  as  it  is  a  means  of 
Mcuring  greSit  spiritual  ends—the  maintenance  of  a  pure  iaith,  the  cele- 
bration of  spiritikal  worah^  the  cultivation  of  deep  teligioas  life,  Wid  tho 
establiabmentof  powerful  centres  of  evangelization.  Audi  belJAve  that, 
as  Independent  Churches,  we  have  a  special  vocation  in  the  present  d»y; 
ve  have  to  bear  witness  very  emphatically  to  those  grand  spiritual  truths 
for  which  ve  exist,  but  which  in  some  communities  are  being  rapidly  set 
aside  or  denied. 

A.  converted  spiritual  Chnrcb,  implying,  as  far  ^  possible,  pnri^  of 
communion ;  clearly  defined  doctrinal  beliefs  flowing  &om  and  leading 
back  to  a  living  personal  Christ ;  the  Word  of  God  carefully  read  and 
interpreted  by  the  light  of  God's  spirit^  our  rule  in  all  things ;  for  these 
great  princdples  we  ought  boldly  to  contend.  They  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  present  day,  when  conversion  is  disbelieved,  or  makes  way 
for  just  a  decent  life  and  attendance  on  worship ;  when  distinct  doctrines 
are  superseded  by  vague  generalities ;  and  when  the  only  ecclesiastiaal 
rule  is  that  which  ezpedieni^  sr  tiie  taste  of  the  age  may  demand. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  law,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  life  in  connection  with  the  Church ;  and  for  these  we 
are  to  take  our  stand.  Our  freedom  as  Independent  Churches  enables 
us  fep  do  ibJB.    I^  xm  use  our  frnedpm  &t  these  great  ends. 

£at^  tbjBp,  vhat  a  lofty  ttnte  of  spiritual  life  does  this  require.     In  p»- 
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portion  as  wc  throw  aside  &ctitioua  helps,  and  take  our  etind  on 
principle  alone,  we  need  to  be  real  and  earnest.  The  countenance 
and  [latronage  of  the  State,  lai^  endovments,  worldly  prestige,  vene- 
rable fonnulaiies  give  to  the  Eatablished  Church  standing  and  power 
apart  from  real  vitality.  But  if  we  have  no  real  religion,  which  is 
spiritual  power,  we  have  no  power  at  all,  and  only  in  the  d^ree  in 
which  our  religion  ia  tiMie  and  ardent  is  our  power  great.  The  reason 
why  we  have  not,  as  Independents,  availed  oureelves  of  our  freedom 
more  than  we  have  ;  why  we  have  not  left  a  deeper  mark  on  our  age, 
is  because  our  piety  has  not  been  as  warm  as  our  principles  are  true. 
If  we  are  to  use  all  the  facilities  that  are  within  our  reach,  we  must 
be  more  consistent  and  Irreproachable  in*our  life,  and  more  and  more 
fervent  in  our  prayers.  We  must  have  a  stronger  faith  in  the  worth 
of  our  principles,  and  a  more  ardent  desire  to  see  them  universally 
embraced.  We  must  have  a  tender  love  for  souls,  and  a  passionate 
longing  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Only  then  shall  we  understand  or 
fulfil  our  vocation.  Only  then  shall  we  accomplish  the  work  which  our 
Lord  ia  summoning  ua  to  do.  Let  us,  then,  have  no  doubt  or  hesitancy 
about  our  path,  no  shrinking  from  the  post  which  we  are  commanded  to 
hold.  Let  us,  by  diligent  thought  and  fervent  prayer,  seek  a  stronger 
faith,  a  larger  charity,  a  nobler  self-denial,  a  more  willing  activity,  a  more 
cntii-e  devotednesa  :  then  shall  we  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  our  mission, 
and  having  served  our  generation  according  to  the  will  of  Ood,  shall  look 
rejoicingly  fornard  to  His  approving  "  well  done."  Brethren,  the  times 
are  critical ;  the  world  is  intensely  busy  ;  uubelief,  misbelief,  and  count- 
less influences,  which  tend  to  counteract  the  tmth,  are  in  foil  play. 
Everything  calls  on  Christians  to  be  intensely  in  camesL  Let  ns  sum- 
mon eveiy  consideration  that  can  lastingly  quicken  our  zeal;  especially 
let  ua  look  to  Jeans,  and  "  by  the  mystery  of  Hia  holy  incamatian,  by 
His  holy  nativity  and  circumcision,  by  His  baptism,  fasting,  and  temp- 
tAtion,  by  His  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  His  cross  and  passion,  by  His 
precious  death  and  burial,  by  Hia  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension, 
and  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;"  let  ua  seek  strength  to  do  our 
work  nobly  aud  well ;  to  live,  and  toil,  and  die  for  Him. 


BT  THE  SIV.   K.   B.   COlOnB,  K.A. 

An  able  and  caustic  writer  lately  pointed  a  sarcasm,  aimed  at  certain 
classes  of  religious  thinkers  and  speakere,  with  the  distinction  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  between  "  tmth  "  and  "  t/ie  truth."  Probably,  he 
did  not  pause  to  reflect  that  the  distinction  is  a  Scriptural  one.  It  is 
tiso,  ns  may  be  Inferred,  a  renaonable  one.     It  is  not  Df  all  troUt  that  the 
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Uaater  says,  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  hoareth  My  voice  ,■"  "  Ye 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  yoa  free ;"  "  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth."  If,  as  every  atteutive  reader  must  have 
obaerred,  one  grand  chantcteriatio  of  the  Bible  is  the  intportauce  it  astdgns 
to  truth,  the  very  idea  of  truth  presented  in  the  Bible  is  no  lesi  peculiar 
and  unique.  Clear  thought  on  this  matter  Is  worth  some  trouble  to 
attain ;  and  those  readers  who  are  not  contented,  with  the  majority  of 
persons,  to  substitute  words  for  thoughts,  will,  I  hope,  welcome  a  few 
words  designed  to  help  in  that  direction. 

To  grasp  the  Bible  idea  of  "  The  TnUh,"  we  must  look  broadly  at 
tmth — the  name  and  the  thing,  or,  rather,  things  ;  for  hen^  as  in  other 
eases,  a  whole  family  of  meanings  house  themselves  within  the  wide  com- 
pass of  a  single  word. 

Four  great  leading  meanings  are,  I  think,  oouTcyed  by  this  word 
"truth,"  each  of  them  branching  out  into  sub-divisions  of  meaoing — 
branches,  bought,  and  twigs  of  four  stems  which  spring  closely  inter- 
twined from  one  root :  1,  truth  intellectual  j  3,  tmth  verbal ;  3,  truth 
practical ;  4,  truth  divine. 

The  root  from  which  these  four  stems  arise  lies,  as  roots  are  wont  to 
do,  deep  in  the  dark.  It  goes  down  to  the  foundation  of  things.  It  con- 
UHts  in  that  oiiginal  constitution  of  the  universe  by  which  thonght  and 
-  reality,  the  human  mind  and  the  outside  world  of  matter  and  force,  are 
in  harmony ;  without  wluch  neither  knowledge  nor  action  would  be 
possible,  and  which  is  the  profoundest  and  most  irresistible  evidence 
that  the  universe  (with  man  its  part  of  it,  spectator  of  it,  actor  in  it)  is 
the  creation  of  Mind.  The  first,  therefore,  of  these  four  sister  stems  is 
Truth  Intellectual ;  that  is  to  say,  harmony  between  thought  and  &ct ; 
right  judgment  concerning  things  aa  they  ai'e,  have  been,  or  will  be.  Of 
tmth  in  this  sense,  again,  there  are  three  vast  divisions  or  regions — 
Bcientifit^  historic,  imaginative. 

Science  is  exact  iotellectnal  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  higfuat  hirui  of 
knowledge,  for  the  loftiest  truths  transcend  our  science,  and  the  deepest 
and  widest  tmths  are  not  included  in  it,  but  underlie  it  But  it  is  the 
most;>«r^t,^»-)»  of  knowledge.  It  is  knowledge  so  arranged  indefinite 
statements  that  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole  and  to  one 
another,  link  joined  to  link,  stop  above  step,  stone  upon  stone,  is  clearly 
intelligible.  And  these  statements  are  general,  not  particnlar,  referring, 
that  is,  not  to  individual  objects  or  events,  but  to  comprehensive  sum- 
maries of  observations  or  inferences  from  them.  Often  they  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  wide-reaching  and  permanent  laws,  which  fiing  a  guiding  light 
&r  down  the  untrodden  path  of  discovery,  and  to  which  new  facts,  as 
they  come  into  view,  ai-e  seen  paying  homage.  Astronomy  may  be  taken 
as  an  example  of  a  science  nearly  p^eot.  Detwls  may  be  corrected,  as 
in  Uie  measoremait  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun ;  or  new  &ct»( 
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may  be  discovered,  sa  in  tboK  marvellous  iaferences  which  chenistty  aod 
optics  combine  to  fumleb  respecting  burning  etars  and  nebulte,  by  meana 
of  the  priamatic  spectrum.  But  the  great  lava  uid  prinoqiles  of  tbia 
science  may  be  accepted  m  established  b^ond  all  poauble  donbt,  beoauae 
the  heavenly  bodiea  themselves  are  constantly  engaged  in  verifying  Utem. 
Comete  return,  after  long  lapae  f4  yefira,  to  assert  the  oorrectnea  of  the 
path  which  some  deceased  astronomer  bad  traced  out  for  them  in  tbe 
depths  of  apace ;  and  nndiscovered  planets,  wheeling  in  orbits  iuconciav- 
ably  vast  and  remot«,  detected  by  the  astronomer'B  logio  before  the  ti&y 
point  of  light  has  moved  across  the  field  of  his  telescope,  sil«itly  ez[dain 
a  few  haii-breadths  or  seconds  of  apparent  error  in  his  calcnlaticou. 
Qhemistry,  again,  is  An  exsjnpla  of  a  science  in  process  of  oonstmctaon ; 
and  geology,  of  a  science  hardly  advanced  beyond  the  stage  (^  the  oollect- 
iug  of  materials. 

We  may,  however,  include,  under  the  term  "teimU^  tntih,"  not  only 
those  truths,  more  or  less  general,  which  constitute  science,  but  alao  those 
joimary  axioms,  or  universal  self-evident  truths  which,  as  we  aaid, 
underlie  all  science,  and  which  each  particulav  science  takes  for  granted, 
es  the  common  property  of  alL  Xn  this  broader  view,  we  find  that  tiie 
truth  which  slowly  rewai'ds  the  patient  toil  of  the  keeneat  and  meet 
cultivated  human  intellects  liea  at  die  baaU  <^  Ott  material  univene.  A. 
geometry,  arithmetic,  chemistry,  a  science  of  force,  heat,  light,  electricity 
-^in  a  word,  of  all  causes,  efiects,  and  laws,  has  been  employed  in  the 
ooustmction  of  this  universe  i-esembling  outs  as  the  earth  resembles  a 
twelve-inch  globe,  and  transcending  ours  as  the  solar  system  excds  an 
eight-day  clock.  The  student  of  nature,  as  one  truth  after  another  dawns 
on  his  watching  eye,  may  say  with  Kepler,  "0  God,  I  think  Thy 
thoughts  after  Thee !"  Of  the  inmost  ultimate  constitution  <^  matter, 
science  can  tell  us  nothing.  But  it  can  and  does  assure  us,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  all  known  properties  of  matter,  and  both  the 
being  and  the  well-being  oi  all  material  objects  of  knowledge,  depend  on 
accurately  adjusted  proportions  and  relations,  whicdi  are  earned  out  in 
matter,  but  can  exut  (being  purely  Intellectual)  only  in  mind. 

The  second  branch  of  intellectual  truth  is  History.  I  employ  tfua 
woi-d  here,  not  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  it  denotes  Hie  knowledge  <tf 
Uie  past — more  especially  the  past  of  nations  or  of  mankind, — but  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  in  the  phrase  "  Natural  History,"  to  denote  knowledge 
of  individual  objects  and  events.  It  is  the  great  (and  ever-enlarging) 
Btorehonae,  quarry,  mine,  and  harvest-field,  iram  which  soience  g^en 
all  its  materials.  The  gFound-phm  of  all  science  or  ordered  and  perfect 
knowledge,  lies  in  the  mind  itself  But  a  ground-plan  is  not  a  bxUlding; 
and  ezpenence  and  observation  ue  as  two  toiling  giants,  ever  biuy  in 
qiuunyimg  -the  bloclo,  ^nd  iipwii^  the  bpams  .whwewiUi  Pdfoce^  quq^ulf 
architaot,  rears  her  splendid  «uul  qiaciouB  «difioen,    SIoBBOvtf,  a  vast 
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proportion  o£  our  knowledge  ia  incapable  of  being  generalized  into  Bcienca 
One  memory  of  all  the  events  which  have  betkllen  us,  the  soenea  on 
which  ve  ha>ve  gazed,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  we  have  been 
conacioue ;  our  knowledge  of  men — no  two  of  them  precisely  resembling 
one  anoUier;  in  a  word,  our  acquaintance  with  ever;  individual  thing  as 
individual  (not  aa  one  of  a  class)  is  of  this  sort.  Knowledge  of  Uiu 
kind  I  call,  in  the  broad  seuae  of  the  word  (corresponding  with  ita 
ori^nal  meaning  in  Greek),  "  history."  Sciecce  is  perpetually  endea- 
vouring to  absorb  and  iacor^iorate  more  and  more  of  history  j  but  it  can 
no  more  do  this  completely  tiian  the  husbandman  can  carry  into  his 
gamer  tiie  very  field  in  which  he  reaps  his  crop,  or  the  architect  enclose 
in  his  cathedral  the  mouutaia  from  which  ite  nmrble  shafts  and  vaults 
were  hewu.  So,  too,  taking  "History"  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  past;  particular  sciences  may  be  constructed  out  of 
history — aa  a  science  of  Folttics,  a  science  of  Commercial  Economy, 
and  so  foith.  But  a  adetux  qf  hielory  is  impossible,  because  the  past 
cannot  repeat  itself.  The  same  circumatances  cannot  precisely  recur; 
and  if  they  could,  a  different  set  of  men  would  not  act  in  the  some  way 
in  those  ciicumstances. 

Of  these  two  kinds  of  tnith,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  for  the  oue  t^ere 
is  no  place  in  Scripture,  while  the  other  occupies  a  very  laige  and 
prominent  place.  Science  has  no  place  in  tho  Bible  for  tbb  plain  reason, 
that  the  Author  of  the  Bible  is  the  Author  of  Nature.  Nature,  which 
is  God's  rBveIs,tion  of  scientific  truth,  lies  ever  open  to  our  study,  as 
fresh  and  legible  aa  when  first  it  came  from  the  M^er'a  hand.  Keithw 
revelation  is  designed  to  supersede  the  other.  But  the  great  book  of 
the  Post  is  a  sealed  volume,  except  so  far  as  ita  lessons  have  been  copied 
out  into  faithful,  legible  records.  It  has  not  perished.  Its  pages  lie 
scattered  in  the  memories  of— let  us  say,  at  u  guess — two  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  human  spirits  whg  have  passed  fium  earth.  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  Book  of  the  Past  will  be  opened,  and  all  its 
pt^es  put  together,  and  read  out  to  the  world.  But  not  yet.  ]Uean- 
time,  Uierefore,  tliose  lessons  of  the  past — that  great  solemn  past  which, 
though  it  never  repeats  itself,  is  ever  reproducing  itself —which  it  moat 
vitally  concerns  us  to  be  familiar  with,  have  been  consigned  to  clear 
and  immortal  record  in  the  pages  of  inspired  Sci-ipturo, 

Imagiuation  is  so  commonly  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  that  is 
fictitious,  unreal,  and  deceitful,  tlmt  many  readers  may  be  startled  at 
finding  "  imaginative "  tfUth  ranked  alongsido  with  "  scientific "  and 
"historic"  as  one  branch  of  "truth  intellectual."  But  in  fact,  though 
there  is  no  limit  to  fitlse  imaginings  (as  there  is  also  no  lack  of  unfaithful 
history,  and  of  science  falsely  so  called),  imagination  is  an  organ,  not  of 
falsehood,  but  of  truth.  It  would  not  have  been  worthy  of  the  Creator 
to  have  implanted  iu  the  human  mind  a  fiiculty  of  falsehood ;  neither 
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haa  He.  lu  works  of  ai-t,  iucludiug  what  wo  tipect&lly  call  "  works  of 
fiction,"  what  delights  us  is  not  fiction  eu  fidtioa  (though  there  is  also 
a  ple«SHre  in  that  wild  play  of  invention  which  wo  name  "  Fancy  "),  hot 
truth  in  fiction  ;  whether  truth  of  resemblance,  as  in  painting ;  truth  of 
expression,  as  in  music  and  lyric  poetry  ;  truth  of  portraiture,  presenting 
the  complicated  play  of  events  and  characters,  as  in  dniinatic  poetry  or 
{>rose  fiction ;  or  truth  of  construction,  as  in  architecture.  Or  if  it  be  said 
that  what  delights  us  is  not  truth,  but  beauty,  and,  in  worlca  of  Iiigh  art 
an  ideal  rising  abore  reality,  attU  it  will  be  found  that  all  real  beauly  has 
its  roots  in  truth,  and  that  which  we  call  the  ideal  in  the  noblest  works  of 
art  is  in  fact  a  higher  truth— a  nearer  oonformity  to  the  Divine  idea  and 
pattern  of  nature  than  onr  unaided  senses  and  experience  would  hare 
furnished,  bnt  which  the  imagination  of  the  artist  disoems  and  repro- 
dnces,  and  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  hearer,  or  reader  recuves. 
Bat  besides  the  truth  embodied  in  art,  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  re^on  of 
trudi  which  it  is  e^)ecia]ly  the  province  of  ioiagination  to  discover  and 
intvrpret  All  external  material  nature  is  not  only  clothed  with  beanty, 
bnt  filled  with  meaning.  The  universe  is  a  vaat  book  of  hieroglyphics, 
furnishing  the  stoi-e  from  "which  thought  and  language  borrow  all  the 
symbols  and  mett4)hot8  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  ;  and  veilinga  fulness 
of  rignificance  infinitely  beyond  all  that  we  have  as  yet  deciphered. 
The  parables  of  Scripture— above  all,  those  of  oar  Lord  —are  not  arbitrary 
or  chance  reeemblanca),  bnt  turn  on  the  hidden  harmony  of  things  seen 
and  temporal  with  things  unseen  and  eteiTial,  and  open  to  us  windows 
t&rough  which  we  not  only  reoeivo  the  light  of  the  word,  but  look  out 
into  the  inner  meaning  of  the  world.  So,  too,  with  the  types  of  Scrip- 
ture. Set  logic  to  deal  with  them,  and  they  become  dark  and  unmean- 
ing, or  flat,  empty,  and  uninstructive.  Hand  them  over  to  their  bve 
interpreter— devout  and  reverent  imagination— and  they  start  into  life, 
and  glow  with  the  light  of  truth. 

For  the  other  sorts  of  truth, — (1)  Truth  verbal  is  the  correspondence 
between  thought  and  speech— between  what  a  man  says  and  what  he 
thinks  or  means.  It  is  opposed  to  fahwhood  as  truth  intellectual  to 
error.  {2}  Truth  practical  is  light  jiulgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  any  given  circumstances,  whether  the  "  ought "  is  that  of  dnfy 
or  of  wisdom,  comprehending  all  those  questions  in  which  it  is  asked  not 
what  t*,  or  tohat  it  meatU,  but  whai  otight  I  to  dot  (3)  Truth  Divine  is 
that  highest  truth  concerning  God's  character  and  works,  Hii  word,  and 
His  will,  towards  which  all  other  kinds  of  truth  are  meant  to  conduct 
us,  which  employs  them  all  as  its  instruments,  and  in  which  they 
coincide  and  centre.  Of  these,  if  tha  reader's  patience  will  follow  me, 
I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  in  another  [taper. 
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(Continued  from  p.  261) 

BT  TBB  BXT.    B.   J.   OXUBU. 

At  the  coHunencement  or  the  contest  between  the  Greek  And  BoDum 
Cfanrchea,  the  (ormor  occupied,  as  £ir  bo  the  learning,  eloquence,  and 
caltnre  of  ita  clergy  wu  coQoemed,  &  much  higher  position  than  the 
l&tter.  Amongst  them  we  find  such  names  oa  those  of  Athanuius, 
Ensebiiu,  Origen,  Basil,  and  GhrTBostom,  We  can  recnll  its  early,  subde, 
and  trinmphuit  disputationa  with  the  AJexandrine  schools  of  pbiloaophy, 
when  Paganism  and  Chriatianity  strove  together  in  mortal  combat  in 
that  renowned  city  where  Hypatia  taught  and  the  imperious  Cyril  curbed 
the  fanatieism  of  his  mcniks.  Many  of  its  patriarchs,  too,  were  men  of 
distdDguidied  rank,  learning,  and  piety.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  its  rich  mosaica,  its  atiriol  dome 
— "  the  first,"  as  Gibbon  tells  us,  which  "  an  architect  had  ever  planned  " 
— its  hundred  marble  columns  of  every  shade  and  colour,  might  vie  in 
Bplendour  with  St.  Peter's  at  Kome.  Whence,  then,  its  gradual  decay, 
its  loss  of  influence,  the  decline  of  its  power,  whilst  its  great  rival  toba 
a  conqueror  after  every  defait,  and  became  a  mighty  heart  throbbing  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations ) 

In  glancing  at  the  probable  causes  of  itd  decline,  we  may  assign  the 
following ; — 

Fint  of  all,  Btate  influence.  At  the  outset^  it  seemed  as  if  its  con- 
nection witli  the  Court  gave  it  great  advantages.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Couataatiiie's  conversion.  Christians  had  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  ; 
but  when  this  monarch  embraced  Chi-istianity,  he  exercised  hiti  power  in 
its  favour.  He  destroyed  Pagan  temples,  appointed  Christians  to  high 
(^ce«  in  the  State,  and  enriched  the  Church  by  costly  gifla  But  even 
in  his  day  there  were  not  wanting  thoughtful  and  observant  men,  who 
tliaoefned  how  alien  was  all  this  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
how  this  ontward  pomp  would  be  aa  injury  nther  tlian  a  benefit.  And 
so  it  proved.  Christianity  was  far  purer  when  it  hid  itMlf  in  caves  and 
(lens  than  when  it  shone  forth  adorned  with  meretricioos  splendour, 
gorgeous  witJi  the  purple  and  tiie  gold.  From  ibe  pcaiod  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  we  may  date  the  decline  of  its  purity.  It*  rulers 
lost  their  iudependence,  their  decisions  were  oven'uted,  Court  intriguei) 
were  incessantly  at  work,  and  the  Emperor  used  religion  for  pnrposes  of 
worldly  policy.  Christianity  cannot  fulfil  its  Divine  mission  in  the  world 
without  perfect  freedom  of  action,  since,  aiiart  from  this,  it  cannot  [lay 
ezcluidve  homage  to  Christ  as  its  Head,  or  execute  with  fidelity  His 
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laws.  "No  man,"  taid  the  Great  Teacher,  "can  serve  two  maatera;" 
and  no  religions  s^tem  can  be  subservient  alike  to  human  and  Divine 
nuthorit;'.  But  If  the  human  authority  be  the  will  of  a  despot — of  a 
man  who  has  no  Uv  but  his  own  passions,  and  no  Qod  but  hia  own 
lusts,  as  was  the  case  with  these  Soman  emperors — what,  under  such 
circumstances,  should  we  look  for  but  oonatant  interference  with  the 
Chnrob,  acts  of  cruel  oppression,  arbitraiy  decrees,  the  deposition  of 
T^actory  biaheps — in  a  word,  the  entire  subordination  of  the  Church  to 
the  Bute.  No  reader  of  eecleaiastical  histoiy  can  fail  to  find  abuadaat 
illustrations  of  all  these  evils ;  and  tbere  is  no  page  on  which  they  may 
be  more  distinctly  traced  than  that  which  contaiua  the  annals  of  the 
Greek  Churdi.  Whatever  leaning  there  might  bave  been  on  the  part 
of  the  earlier  Popes  to  the  alliance  of  the  Church  with  secular  power, 
sooh  a  union  has  been  no  part  of  their  policy  from  the  time  of  Leo  IX. 
They  have  aimed  at  its  freedom,  not  ibi  slavery ;  have  sought  to  dictate 
to  kings,  instead  of  waiting  humbly  their  behests ;  have  proudly  claimed 
nq>remacy  over  the  State;  and  whilst  emperon  have  stood  as  humUe 
suppliants  at  their  palace  gates,  and  powerful  princes  have  bitterly  rued 
the  hour  when  they  fell  under  their  anathema,  they  have  perfected  the 
organization  of  their  Church  without  any  successful  opposition  or  inter- 
ference, the  Greek  Church,  enslaved  by  its  State  connection,  sunk  into 
ieebleoees  and  corruption.  When  the  patriarch  was  alternately  flattered 
and  frowned  upon,  bribed  and  punished,  the  occupant  of  a  palace  or  a 
prison,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  devise  or  caiTy  out  any  plane  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  If  a  bad  man,  he  could  but  j-egister  the 
Emperor's  decrees;  if  a  good  man,  he  could  but  refuse  obedience,  and 
sigh  in  exile  or  imprisonment  over  cslamitiee  which  he  was  poweriess  to 
avert. 

Another  and  importaut  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Church  will 
be  found  in  its  speculative  spirit.  It  employed  the  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing which  at  first  distinguished  its  clergy,  not  in  devising  practical 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  but  in  debating  abstruse 
questions  of  theology.  There  was  always  some  controversy  relating  t« 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  the  procession  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  use  of 
nnleavened  bread ;  and  whilst  the  clergy  were  holding  debates,  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people  was  neglected.  The  variety  of  opinions 
which  obtained  divided  the  Eastern  Church,  and  at  the  present  day  its 
numerous  divisions — Coptic,  Armenian,  Kestorian,  Syrian,  AbyssiiuaQ — ■ 
afford  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  injnrious  influence  of  a  mere 
speculative  tJieology.  It  had  been  well  for  the  Greek  Church  had  it 
become  permeated,  as  the  Roman  became,  with  the  influence  of  Augus- 
tine's theology,  which,  however  defective  in  many  respects,  and  eiToneous 
in  others,  gave  great  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Angus- 
tine  was  to  the  Western  Church  what  Origen  was  to  tiie  Eastern  j  but 
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there  ■»•«  a  vast  SiBereoce  between  the  two  itien.  Origen  was  opccn- 
lativs  mnd  mjreticsl,  Augnstine  was  enrinently  practical ;  the  otie  was 
toad  of  allc^twy,  th6  other  of  lo^o.  Thus,  whiht  the  Greek  Church 
WH  upecrUating,  the  Latin  was  working ;  with  the  one  religion  *a3  a 
dogma,  with  the  other  it  became  a  life. 

KoF  in  trucing  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Church  mnst  the  influenoe 
of  the  monastic  aystem  be  overlooked.  Monastieism  prevailed  alike  in 
the  JB^ast  and  the  Weet ;  but  there  was  this  important  dixtiootion,  &a 
Eastern  mooka  were  devoted  to  oontemfdation,  the  ^^estem  monk», 
instead  of  confining  themselves  to  religions  meditstions,  Uended  with 
diem  practical  efforte.  Monastic  life  origiDated  in  the  far  East.  Amidst 
its  dreary  deserts  and  in  the  solitade  of  ita  monntalnB,  asceticism  ossamed 
its  severeat  form,  endured  ita  most  protracted  ftsts,  kept  its  most  an- 
wearied  vigils.  There,  in  the  first  instances,  hermits  were  to  be  found 
in  caverns  of  the  rocks,  on  the  tops  of  pillars,  in  grottoes,  in  the  mins  of 
castles,  and  in  boles  dug  in  the  earth;  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
m<akaateriea  were  boilt  where  th^  were  meet  wclnded  and  difflcntlt  of 
accees.  In  process  of  time,  similar  monastia  inatitutions  Were  established 
in  the  Weet^  bat  with  vei?  di£ferent  results.  Monastic  life  ia  the  !Gast 
has  been  productive  of  little  else  than  at  first  fierce  &naticiam  and  eemi- 
madneas,  and  at  a  later  period,  bodily  indolence  and — so  fkr,  at  least,  as 
glattoDf  ia  concerned — sensual  gratification.  The  monasteries  of  the  West 
have  been  corrupt  enough,  but  they  have  not  been  without  reformation; 
and  if  they  hate  iiiForded  retreats  for  the  indolent,  (he  worldly,  and  the 
licentious,  they  have  nurtured  many  a  scholar,  afforded  a  refuge  to  many 
a  gentle  and  pious  soul,  and  sent  forth  from  th^r  cloiaters  priests  who 
have  ruled  the  world.  At  the  time  when  its  monasteries  weiv  nothing 
better  than  the  abodes  of  ignorance  and  supentition,  the  celebrated 
BeDedict  founded  a  new  order  of  scholars  and  thei^<^^nB,  who  conibatted, 
and  not'  without  success,  the  antagouists  of  the  Church.  Other  orders 
sprang  successively  into  existence  until  the  Boman  Fonlaff  had  at  hin 
command  an  army  of  monks  who,  whatever  might  be  their  mutual 
jealousy,  had  but  one  object  for  which  they  lived,  and  for  which  they 
were  ready  to  die— the  gbry  of  the  Church.  But  no  Benedictines  with 
their  learning  no  Franciscans  with  their  vows  of  poverty,  no  Jesuits 
with  their  dear  intellects,  no  Templars  with  their  bi^ht  swords,  rallied 
round  the  Greek  Patriarch.  His  monks  were  musing  life  away  beneath 
tiie  dreamy  languor  of  an  Asiatic  sky,  speculating  upon  remote  and 
un&thomable  mysteries ;  whilst  the  mooks  of  Borne  were  traveimg 
India,  China,  Tartary,  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  landing 
on  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 
There  is  nothing,  either,  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church  to  corre- 
spond with  the  preaching  friars  of  the  middle  ages;  those  wonderfiil 
men,  with  their  strong  enthusiasm  and  thrillii^  doquence,  who  attracted 
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thouamds  and  tens  of  thoueaada  wherever  they  went,  whom  even  rol>- 
ben  respected,  and  before  whom  bold,  bad  men  trembled  with  a  new  and 
strange  terror.  Whue  in  the  Greek  Charch  of  the  middle  ages  are 
names  to  be  found  that  shall  correspond  with  those  of  St  Bemadin^ 
St.  Jerome,  St  Berthold,  or  St  Adalbert  1  Whatever,  therefore,  might 
have  been  the  learning  of  the  Greek  cler^ — and  it  was  undoubtodlj 
great — they  have  been  sadly  deficient  in  zeal ;  more  characterized  by  an 
indolent  good  nature  than  by  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  Chprch. 
Certainly  they  have  never  "  eompassed  the  world  to  make  one  proselyte" 
and  unlraa  a  great  change  comes  over  them,  they  never  will. 

I^  however,  the  issne  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  two 
Churchea  had  ever  been  doubtful,  it  was  decided  when  Constantinople 
was  captured  by  the  Turks.  From  that  period,  its  life  in  Turkey  has 
been  one  long  martyrdom ;  and  but  for  the  remarkable  convttsion  of  the 
Kusaian  empire,  it  would  hare  been  by  this  time  oil  but  extinct  Allied 
to  the  State,  it  virtually  perished  with  it.  Possessing  no  iuhereut 
vitality,  its  influence  declined  when  the  imperial  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  its  ruthless  invaders.  The  throne  sustained  the  altar,  and  both  sank 
together.  The  Church  tiust«d  to  an  ai-m  of  flesh,  and  when  the  one 
was  smitten,  tbe  other  was  enfeebled.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  even  in  Turkey,  it  has  survived  bitter  persecation, 
and,  as  an  old  tree,  will  throw  out  a  fresh  and  vigorous  shoot  fi.'om  Ha 
decaying  stem,  so  the  Church  in  Russia,  a  branch  of  the  Qreek,  still 
flourishes,  and  maintains  implacable  hostility  to  Roma  And  thus  there 
has  survived  for  centuiies  a  great  religious  community  which  can  boast 
an  antiquity  as  high  es  that  of  Rome,  whilst,  apart  from  the  guardian- 
ship of  Papal  iofsllibility,  it  has  preserved  its  doctrines  and  ritual  intact 
Rome  has  triumphed  over  its  rival ;  but  that  rival  is  not  destroyed.  Its 
influence  is  felt  in  the  far  East,  owing  to  the  growing  political  power  of 
the  Russian  Empire  ;  and  St  Sophia,  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  may 
yet  become,  as  it  was  at  firat,  a  Christian  Church.  There  is,  however, 
no  probability  that  the  Greek  Church  will  ever  become  united  with  that 
of  Rome.  The  hatred  is  too  bitter,  the  schism  ii  too  wide ;  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  Had  the  Pope  succeeded  in  acquiring  headship  over 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Church  ;  had  the  Asiatic  tribes,  with 
their  fierce  fanaticism,  acknowledged  his  supremacy;  had  the  vast  and 
growing  empire  of  Russia  thrown  its  politico-religioua  influence  into  the 
scale  of  Rome,  how  gigantic  a  conspiracy  wonld  have  existed  against  the 
liberties  of  the  human  race.  I  unfeignedly  rejoice  in  the  separation 
between  these  two  rival  Churches,  and  with  devout  thankfulness  reoog- 
nise  in  it  the  good  providence  of  Qodj  for  it  is  an  undeniable  &ct  th^ 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  nearly  seventy  millions  prcrfeesin^  not 
only  Christianity,  but  i-epudiating  that  form  of  it  which  Protestantism 
has  assumed,  who  are  utterly  and  absolutely  estranged  from  the  com- 
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manioD  of  a  Chnrcb  which  boasts  its  sole  apostolic  descent  and  infal- 
lible  Head  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  in  this  Church,  notwithstanding  its 
corraptions  and  heresies,  there  have  been  multitndea  of  men  and 
women  who  have  done  justice,  loved  mercy,  walked  htinibly  with  their 
God,  and  trusted  in  their  Saviour.  Many  traces  of  sincere  piety  are  to 
be  found  amidst  the  errors  that  havo  prevailed ;  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
silently  and  secretly  carries  on  Hia  gracious  work  within  the  souIb  of 
men,  and  those  have  read  ecclesiastical  history  to  little  purpose  who 
cannot  trace  amidst  its  doctrinal  controvoisiea  that  Divine  and  Majestic 
Presence  which  attracts  to  itself  all  penitence,  goodness,  and  truth, 
whilst  it  over-ndea  for  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  its  glory  whatever 
ia  evil 
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BoTS  and  girls  soon  begin  to  master  the  espericnce,  of  which  the  whole 
of  their  lives  will  be  the  constant,  thoagh  far  from  formal  repetition  ;  long 
stretches  of  hard  work  under  the  stem  yoke  of  necessity,  broken  by  brief 
bright  iatervab  of  enjoyment  and  rest.  Life  on  the  whole  is  something  like 
a  desert  march  for  all  of  us.  The  way  of  the  wilderness  is  the  way  by 
which  the  good  angel  of  the  Lord  ii  leading  us  on  the  Canaanward  path. 
The  experience  of  the  Jews  in  that  Arabian  desert  is  a  parable  of  life  for  a 
man.  Much  of  the  wilderness  through  which  the  angel  led  them  was  a  hard, 
dry,  monotonous  waste.  But  at  frequent  intervals  it  was  broken  by  belts 
of  verdure,  sparkling  fountains,  and  rustling  palms  :  and  through  the  whole 
path  the  grand  and  sotema  monntuns  broke  the  line  of  the  horison,  and 
suggested  scenes  of  splendid  beauty  and  inspiring  sublimity,  as  not  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  pilgrim  steps.  Such  oases  as  Faran  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  long,  weary  marches ;  and  if  Marah  mocked  their  hopes 
and  provoked  their  mnnnori.  they  had  not  far  to  march  before  they  found 
their  "Elim,  "  where  were  twelve  foantains  of  water  and  threescore  and  ten 
palms."  Still  it  was  no  land  of  rest  for  any  of  them.  If  one  could  dream  of 
it  at  final,  the  home  which  the  good  angel  had  prepared  for  them,  and  to 
which  he  was  to  bring  them  in.  Always  in  the  far  distance  of  their  hopes 
there  was  "  a  goodly  land,  and  a  large  waiting  to  welcome  their  weary 
steps— a  land  in  every  point  in  strong  contrast  to  the  desert,  a  land  of 
▼erdnre  and  beauty,  of  pastures  and  vineyards,  of  brooks  and  fountains,  of 
hills  and  volleys,  and  all  that  rich  variety  of  form  and  eipreasion  which,  ns 
in  our  own  fair  Kngland,  wins  the  cnthusiastie  love  of  a  people  for  their 
home.  Something  Uke  this  is  onr  life  meant  to  be  ;  pilgrims  all  of  us,  yonng 
and  old,  with  many  a  weary  march ;  but,  blessed  he  God,  with  many  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  splendour,  many  a  bright  oasis  of  repose,  between  ns  and  our 
promised  land,  I  say,  yonng  and  old,  for  school  life,  the  life  of  the  hoy  or 
the  girl,  dnring  the  years  of  education,  is  but  the  rehearsal  of  the  life  of  the 
gMat  worid,  while  the  glow  of  life  is  still  unshadowed,  and  the  springs  of 
hope  are  still  unstrained. 

"■-"■"•  „,.,„„Gf,oglc 
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It  is  wondeiM  how  euly  eooli  child  of  Adua  eaivn  into  powetuoa  of 
the  heritage  of  his  race.  Toil,  oare,  pain,  ore  well  nigh  coeval  with  ton- 
BcionsnesR  (  it  is  not  long  before  the  infant's  eyes  are  filled  with  lean. 
Fain  attends  oveij  stage  in  the  procesa  of  our  development  from  the  first 
starting  of  the  germ,  and  experiences  of  toil  and  care  gather  around  tiis 
child  from  the  first  moment  when  the  higher  education  begins.  We  talk 
foolish  and  faithless  words  about  "  the  curse  of  labour,"  as  if  the  deril  had 
ordained  it  for  na,  instead  of  the  Lord.  It  springB  out  of  >in<  Work  waB 
light  and  jojooa  in  Eden,  the  tasks  occupied  withont  struoing  the  eneigiei; 
soft  labour  led  on  to  softer  rest.  Wbenman  rerolted  from  his  aUegitnce,  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  commandment  of  his  Maker,  toil,  care,  and  paia 
were  ordained  aB  admonitions;  the  earth  beoame  stem  and  penmion*; 
thorns  and  thistles  sprang  up,  and  destroyed  the  beauty  and  luxuriance 
of  Eden ;  and  man  entered  on  a  long,  hard  pilgrimage,  with  stem  necessi- 
ties of  t^iil  and  certainties  of  sorrow,  but  lit  by  the  hope  of  something 
brighter  in  the  far  fntnre  than  Paradise  regained.  But  never  let  as  forget 
that  it  was  God  the  Itedeemer  who  ordained  the  aentence ;  that  in  the 
midst  of  the  judgment  there  is  a  great  word  of  promise,  and  diat  these 
hard  necessities  of  our  lot  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  redeeming 
love,  whereby,  in  conjunction  with  diviner  inEuences,  we  are  trained  for  onr 
true  home  and  rest. 

The  sentence  of  toil,  then,  which  presses  on  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl, 
as  well  as  on  the  mote  mature  pilgrims  of  life,  has  beautiful  meanings  and 
benign  ministries  to  those  who  can  see  it  in  the  hght  of  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  part  of  the  great  human  experience,  these  long  sketches  of  school 
work,  with  intervals  of  rest  and  rejoicing  ;  you  are  but  learning  the 
grammar  of  a  man's  experience  of  life.  This  may  seem  but  a  dry  and 
ovcr-serions  introduction  to  a  few  words  about  school  and  holiday  life ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  school  work  will  be  done  more  bravely  and  nobly, 
and  holiday  rest  will  bo  enjoyed  more  purely  and  thoroughly,  if  yoong 
foJkg  will  look  at  it  ae  an  essential  part  of  the  great  human  destiny,  and 
feel  that  in  their  measure,  and  under  gentler  conditions,  they  are  really 
ahariug  the  life  of  the  great  world,  and  fulfilling,  so  for,  the  designs  of 
heaven.  And  how  genUe  the  conditions  are!  How  tenderly  the  winda 
are  tempered  for  the  lambs  of  the  fiock  I  No  doubt  the  long  spella  of 
school  work,  contrasting  with  the  brightness  and  genial  sympathies  of 
the  home  life,  seem  sad  enough  to  &e  young  hearts  as  they  go  forth  to 
renew  their  toils.  We  can  all  of  us  remember  Black  Monday,  and, 
perhaps,  there  gather  around  it  tome  of  the  saddest  of  onr  memories. 
But  that  simply  means  that  lines  of  thought  and  care  cut  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  But  what  strikes  the  present  writer,  and  no  doubt 
many  a  parent  beside,  is  the  bright  contrast  which  the  school  life  of  to-day 
presents  to  the  school  life  of  a  generation  ago.  The  average  school  life  of 
to-daj  is  literally  more  like  home  life  than  it  is  like  the  school  life  of  the 
days  in  which  the  present  generation  was  young.  Lads  who  groan  over 
their  tasks,  and  the  hard  necessity,  as  they  think  it,  which  dooma  them  to 
spend  the  best  of  their  youth  poring  over  doll  books,  can  little  appreciate 
what  school  life  used  to  be,  before  the  censor  was  abroad.  Sow,  the  eye 
of  public  judgment  is  on  the  schoolmastei  and  his  metbodi,  and  a  great 
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and  blefwd  rcfermation  bu  been  cotutuuiuted.  Behoola  ais  itadioiuly 
msde  bome-^a.  Tlu  anuigement4  for  tlw  health,  and  oomfort,  aad  enltora 
of  the  7oiuif;  folks  an  all  that  the  iriieat  and  moat  Bcnipolotu  care  conld 
roggeit ;  the  nrj  paUu  of  learning  hare  been  cleared  of  some  of  the  wont 
stemi  and  tiiorna  which  used  to  enoomber  them,  and  school  wcffk  aeema 
something  like  a  holiday  pastime  to  those  of  us  who  look  back  sonowfoUf 
on  the  biutality,  negleot,  and  stupidity  which  made  school  life  a  kind  of 
torture,  moral  and  mental>  to  too  many  of  as  in  otu  early  days.  Whether 
the  yeuog  generation,  as  it  grows  np,  will  show  the  results  of  the  reforma- 
tion which  haa  been  wronght  for  them,  in  a  pnrer,  nobler,  and  more  earnest 
manhood  and  womanhood  than  the  present  exhibits,  rests  with  themselres. 
At  all  erents,  let  them  understand  that  their  comparative  advantages  are 
immense,  and  that  the  world  has  a  right  to  look  to  them  for  nobler  service 
when  the  time  for  their  entrance  on  their  serions  life-work  is  oome>  We 
can  hardly  qaeition  that  the  elevation  in  the  character  and  methods  of  onr 
schools  will  t6ll  on  the  higher  enltnre  of  the  rising  generation,  and  will  work 
in  mightily  with  the  great  revival  which  has  stirred,  aa  with  a  breath  of  &esh 
inspiration,  all  the  organs  and  energies  of  life.  There  is  new  animation  and 
hope  everywhere,  the  dew  of  benediction  is  on  nil  the  groond.  Qod  grant 
that  the  fleece  of  these  young  lives  may  not  be  dry. 

The  Midsummer  holidays  are  the  saturnalia  of  domestic  life,  dreaded 
by  foolish  and  selfish  parents,  and  foolish  and  selfish  servants  [  but 
loved  and  long»d  for  by  all  to  wh<Hn  the  merry  iangh  of  nnwom  hearts 
is  the  moct  joyous  music,  and  the  free  play  of  fresh  young  powers  is 
the  brightest  spectacle  of  life.  There  is  a  world  of  diSerenoe  between 
rade,  coarse  pastime,  and  hearty  and  even  boisterous  enjoyment  of  the 
game  or  other  matter  of  amusement  or  interest  in  hand.  As  a  rule,  it 
may  safely  be  laid  down,  tliat  when  the  manners  of  children  in  their  holiday 
pleasures  degenerate  into  rudeness,*  there  is  thewvit  of  a  certain  tone  in  the 
manners  of  the  parents,  which  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  c<mventional 
refinement  and  courtesy.  Most  of  us  have  seen  children  in  the  poorest 
liomes,  whose  manners  had  a  simplicity  and  sweetness  which  no  formal 
culture  could  give ;  which  is  caught  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  they 
lire  in,  and  is  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  of  their  young  natures  of  the 
psrent's  life.  We  often  hear  of  "  feature's  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,"  and 
meet  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  highest.  It  is  a  thing 
which  is  independent  of  cultivation,  and  is  caught  from  nature :  just  as  in 
the  cirde  ottke  upper  ten  thousand,  boys  and  girls  insensibly  catch  a  refine- 
ment uid  polish  of  manner  from  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  The  real 
elemrait  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  natural  grace  and  courtesy  is  un- 
selfishness, a  natural  disposition  to  consider  and  care  for  others,  developing 
itself  in  habits  of  self-restraint  and  self-denial,  which,  beyond  anything  else, 
lend  a  charm  to  manner  and  a  grace  to  life.  And  thia — the  manner  of  Oie 
highest,  the  heavenly  school— blessed  be  God,  is  within  reach  of  the  pooreit 
as  well  as  the  richesL  The  "religion  of  oultnre"  cannot  lendUiia  sweetness 
to  mann«r;  this  highest  grace  is  beyond  its  range.  If  parents  are  tempted 
to  oora^san  of  rude,  coarse,  selfish,  and  tiresome  manners  in  their  young 
people  when  they  are  home  for  the  holidays,  they  had  better  begin  the 
refomatiiHi   in  ^e  higher  ephore.    Selfish,  capricious,  uid  ill-tempered 
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parents  nuke  iU-conditiooed  and  tireaome  cluldnn.  The  fint  eondition 
of  a  bsppj  home  life  is  Belf-iestnint  and  f^oialitj  in  the  eldm.  Hie 
morale  of  the  joniig  peofde  onght  to  be  cuigbt  from  the  linng  inspin- 
tion  of  the  parenta ;  morals  may  be  a  branch  of  formal  education,  bnt  the 
moral  tone  and  temper,  that  whiofa  rereals  this  spirit  of  a  man,  are  leant 
chiefly  from  life. 

A  mistake  of  a  scrioiu  kind  is  often  made  bj  weU-mte)itiiHi«d  parents, 
through  worrying  the  luiliday  life  too  much  with  work.  School  vork  in 
these  dsys  is  hard  eoongh  to  make  a  retl  holiday  rest  helpful,  and  indeed 
needfoL  The  spirit  of  competilion  has  touched  alt  oar  spheres  ofaetirity, 
school  life  among  the  rest.  The  strain  ii  a  strong  one  on  all  eager  and 
energetic  yonng  natures ;  they  are  worked,  especially  at  our  public 
schools,  to  the  verge  of  their  powers,  and  they  need  in  holiday  time  a 
real,  hearty,  thorough  holiday  life.  One  main  work  in  this  pleasant 
eummertide  should  be  the  thorou);hly  recruiting  sad  building  up  the 
physical  strength  of  the  frame.  Parents  cannot  watch  too  anxionsly  in 
these  dajB  over  the  healthy  development  of  the  physieal  life  of  their 
children,  for  there  is  mnch  in  the  special  features  of  the  times  which 
tends  grievously  to  weaken  the  physical  stamina  of  our  people,  whiclt 
ever  since  England  has  been  England,  baa  been  the  natural  safeguard 
and  glory  of  our  land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pace  of  life  is  faster 
for  us  than  it  was  for  our  fathers.  Tlie  railroad  and  the  telegraph  time 
our  race.  More  is  crowded  into  a  day,  and  more  is  taken  oat  of  us  by 
a  day  ;  and  so  all  kinds  of  nervous  diseases  are  fearfully  on  the  increase, 
and  the  old-fashioned  forms  of  disease,  love  of  leisure  and  plenty,  are 
dying  away.  And  our  children  do  not  escape  the  pressure.  The  cirele 
of  subjects  to  which  they  must  give  their  attention  is  widening,  while 
the  time  does  not  widen  in  which  they  mnst  study  them.  The  good  old 
healthy  games  whioh  used  to  develop  wholesomely  the  physical  powers, 
give  place  to  "athletic  sports,"  for  which  boys  train  under  a  professional 
trainer,  and  the  results  of  which  are  chronicled  in  the  newspapers.  I 
confess  that  I  always  read  with  a  kind  of  sadness  the  paragraphs  on  the 
"  athletic  sports "  at  Harrow,  Hagby,  or  Eton,  with  the  names  of  the 
winners  and  their  "  time  "  set  forth  with  all  doe  honoors,  as  if  it  were  tho 
Derhj  or  the  St.  Leger,  for  I  know  what  it  means.  It  means  that  the 
lads  have  been  in  training — that  is,  putting  themselves  under  rigid  diet, 
denying  themselves  much  that  men  may  well  dispense  with,  but  which 
their  yonng  frames  need,  snd  straining  themselves  to  the  utmost  tension, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  on  their  holidays,  jnst  at  the  very  time 
when  their  constitution  is  passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and  they  need  to 
husband  their  energies  rather  than  strain  them,  that  they  may  grow  up 
sound,  strong,  athletic  men. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  no  doubt,  for  tho  lads  to  see  their  name  in  print,  and 
their  achievements  made  famous,  and  parents  take  a  natural  pride  in  tlie 
victories  oi  their  boys  in  the  gymnasiam,  or  their  girls  in  the  competitive 
examination.  But  this  publicity  puts  boys  and  girls  under  the  wrong  kind 
of  stimulus.  It  is  like  breathing  oxygon — it  makes  them  lire  too  fast,  just 
at  the  time  when  an  over- ei pen di tore  of  energy  leaves  inevitably  a  chronic 
weakness  for  life.    For  the  moment  they  do  not  feel  it,  bnt  before  they  have 
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gone  -very  tax  on  in  lire  it  will  begin  to  tell.  The  stimuloa  of  school  com* 
petition  and  tlie  natural  energy  of  yontli  are  quite  aulBcient  to  carrj  young 
people  through  all  the  exeroifle  they  need  for  the  full  unfolding  of  these 
powers.  Thia  publicity  ia  a  great  miatake.  It  is  bringing  them,  out  too 
eaiiy.  The  time  will  come  aoon,  if  the  gystcm  is  not  checked,  when  we 
alull  have  to  complain  in  England,  as  they  complain  iu  America,  that  boys 
and  girls  have  disappeared  iirom  the  wotld.  Bat  the  matter  is  in  the  bands 
of  the  parents;  and  we  earnestly  press  it  on  their  attention.  Let  them 
esmeatly  set  their  face  against  the  whole  system  which  males  lads  and  giHa 
young  men  and  women  before  their  time.  Keep  them  yonng  as  long  as 
possible — the  youoger  the  better;  and  we  shall  have  a  fairer  chance  of  seeing 
the  rising  generation  in  oar  country  what  their  fathers  and  mothers  were — 
the  bravest,  toughest,  hardiest,  healthiest  men  and  women  in  the  world. 


Bominttans,  Jesuits,  anH  l&nMit^tts—^tix  present 
©pecatfons  {n  l<onlron. 

"While  walking  two  or  three  years  ago  near  the  Orphan  Working  School, 
Harerstock-hiU,  and  looking  at  some  waste  ground  near  the  Alms-houses 
in  that  neighbourhood,  I  was  informed  that  the  Bomanists  had  secured  it 
for  a  grand  chorch  and  o  monastio  establishmeut.  This  did  not  seem 
likely,  as  from  this  spot  you  can  look  up  towards  Highgate,  where  they  had 
already  built  a  new  chapel  and  an  establishment  for  the  brethren  or  sisters 
of  the  Order  of  St  Joseph.  That  this  information,  however,  really  was 
cofrect  is  now  proved  by  the  appearance  of  a  well-built,  unusually  long 
church,  with  small  tower,  and  the  commencement  of  an  adjoining  monastio 
establishment,  all  to  be  nominally  included  under  the  title  of  "The  Priory 
of  St.  Dominic." 

As  a  soldier  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  of  course  I  am  sent  on  varied 
and  irregular  doties,  and  being  commissioned  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  zealous  Dominioans  of  this  Priory,  I  was  recently  pre- 
sent at  High  Mass,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  a  special  mission  (that  is,  what 
we  should  call  revival  services),  which  had  been  undertaken  by  some  preach- 
ing brothers  from  Ireland.  Plaearde  at  the  entrance,  and  round  about 
it,  inform  the  wayfarer  that  this  special  work  demands  his  attention,  and 
that  at  its  close  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Manning)  will  give  it 
his  solemn  and  pnblic  benediction. 

I  mounted  up  two  or  three  flights  of  steps,  and  on  arriving  at  the  church 
door,  found  an  attendant  ready  to  sapplj  me  with  a  Missal,  or  a  small  book 
of  devotion  or  tract,  and  to  receive  my  contribution  to  the  mission.  The 
placards  also  inform  the  reader  that  life  is  short,  death  near,  and  judgment 
at  hand. 

Entering  the  church,  I  soon  saw  that  it  had  not  been  built  in  vain.  Long 
and  low,  and  very  plain  as  it  is,  it  was  on  that  morning  filled  with  about  4o6 
worshippers,  all  devout  and  all  engaged  with  their  Missals  and  the  service. 
At  the  ^tar  on  the  right  a  large  picture  of  St.  Dominic,  I  presume,  lighted 
with  two  or  three  tapers,  half  revealed  the  ascetio  and  rather  pitiless  visage 
of  that  eminent  saint.    As  this  was  nearest  to  the  people,  an  ignorant  spec- 
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tator  miglit  have  thoagbt  that  they  were  wortliipiiig  the  piottne  and  the 
saint.    Perhaps  some  of  them  were. 

The  eerrice  was  condncted  as  is  usoal  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  bnt 
with  the  added  pregence  of  some  five  or  sii  of  the  Dominician  monks  or 
brethren  at  the  idtar.  Theae  were  Ii')cided  and  dressed  with  blaok  or  dark 
cowl  and  garment,  and  one  of  them,  u  I  thoaght,  wai  the  solo  singer  of 
the  ofiertoTT' hymn,  ilia  voice  was  not  begailing,  and  the  organ  was  in 
better  time  than  he  was.  When  the  wafer  was  consecrated,  a  raddj,  un- 
tonsured  acoljte,  who  had  prerionslj  retired  for  the  purpose,  palled  th» 
bell-rope,  and  the  bell  in  the  tower  tolled  thrice,  and  then  after  a  pause  thricB 
again,  to  denote  that  the  miracle  of  the  mass  had  been  consummated.  After 
this  the  ruddy  acolyte  returned  and  knelt  behind  me,  while  one  of  the  un- 
clerical  friends  of  the  eatabliahment  came  in  and  devoutly  knelt  before  me. 
Soon  after  this  the  money  bog  wentronnd  and  the  people  went  out.  Wohad 
no  sermon,  and  none  of  the  humbler  folk  around  me  could  tell  the  reason  why. 
But  as  to  the  chnroh  itself,  as  to  the  congre);ation,  aa  to  the  monks,  and  as 
to  the  unpteasanC  picture  of  St.  Dominic,  there  they  all  were,  and  thero 
probably  tUey  all  will  bo  any  Sunday  for  many  years  to  come.  And  there 
they  ell  are  eloie  to  tho  Orphan  Working  School,  and  also  not  far  from  one 
of  our  Congregational  churches. 

From  present  appearance!  I  judge  that  this  is  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
eatablishment,  and  as  I  found  on  a  subsequent  visit  that  one  of  the  large 
private  houses  near  the  chapel  had  been  taken  for  a  oonrentnal  sohool,  it 
must  be  oonolnded  that  the  Papists  intend  to  work  hero  vigorously  and 
constantly.  This  house  was  adorned  with  an  inaoription  to  the  effect  that 
the  intended  school  was  in  the  name  and  under  the  favour  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  bnt  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  caused  this  to  be  elTaced.  The 
school  will,  doubtless,  go  on  without  the  inscription,  and  it  is  thought  by 
some  who  know  the  place  that  in  a  few  years  targe  numbers  of  children 
will  be  here  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Popery. 

Tho  Dominicans  are  a  strict  and  ascetio  order,  as  may  be  iuferred  from 
tho  name  and  character  of  their  founder.  At  first  it  will  seem  strange  to 
meet  one  of  them  in  his  sad  and  sombre  costume  on  busy  Haverstock-hill ; 
but  the  inhabitants  will  soon  become  familiar  with  such  costume,  the  singn- 
larity  will  cease  to  surprise  them ;  and  who  knows  how  poverful  a  fraternity 
the  Dominicans  of  the  Priory  in  Maitland-park  mayinafewjears  become  P 
It  is  cnrious  that  in  this  Protestant  country  they  meet  with  no  hindrance 
and  no  persecution,  while  m  Catholic  countries  they  are  not  liked,  and 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  notoriously  at  saintly  loggerheadt.  I 
could  not  help  contrasting  in  my  own  mind  the  easy  liberty  which  a 
Dominican  enjoys  here,  close  to  the  mighty  city  of  London,  with  the  perse- 
cution which  their  brethren  now  suffer  in  nominally  Papal  cities.  I  re- 
membered, too,  the  famous  picture  of  Peter  the  Dominican  martyr,  by 
Titian,  which  has  been  recently  destroyed  at  Venice.  In  that  ehef  tCauvn 
of  Titian  you  might  have  sf  en  the  assassin  rushing  on  the  poor  prostrate 
Dominiran  martyr ;  Peter,  himself  overthrown,  but  deprecating  murder ; 
his  brother  Dominican  flying  with  all  his  speed—tho  three  most  strikingly 
contrasted ;  and  the  ■tiff,  stark,  motionless  trees  above  them  unconeemed. 
One  or  two  cherubs  appear  in  the  clouds— chernbic,  but  helpless.    All  this 
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repreMnU  wliat  can  never  heUl  «  Dominioui  of  tho  Priory  in  Ukitland- 
purlt,  London. 

From  St.  Dominio  to  St.  LoyoU  ii  n  uitiml  tmnntion,  and  in  mental 
pTooeis  a  qaiok  inooeMion,  bat  in  bodily  prsBenca  a  wide  and  weary  inteiral 
in  Xiondan.  In  plain  words,  while  the  Domicioani  have  their  Frioiy  on 
HaTontook-Iiill,  tiw  Jeioits  have  their  Church  near  Berkelej-Bqnare.  This 
ioterral  I  passed  orer,  having  been  commiuionsd  to  report  npon  the  High 
Mou  lerricea  of  the  Jetaiti.  They  hare  but  this  one  ohurob  in  the  WeKt 
of  London,  and  it  is  erected  in  Farm-Rtreet,  at  the  back  of  Hill-Btreet, 
Berlfdey-iquare.  It  is  altogether  a  far  finer  and  more  imposing  biulding 
than  the  Dominican  Priory  Choroh ;  in  fact,  in  point  of  arohitectore,  there 
are  few  finer  and  more  oorreet  erections  of  the  kind  in  London.  Its  style  ii 
perpendicular  Gothic  and  cmciform.  and  its  large  stained.glass  window  at 
the  altar  end  imparts  a  chastened  light  to  the  interior.  It  will  probably  hold 
about  700  on  the  floor,  and  there  are  no  galleries.  Here  the  High  Mass  is 
celebrated  with  greater  oeremonyt  and  much  more  scniational  accesaorics  than 
in  the  aforesaid  Priory.  The  lights  and  shades  are  admirably  arranged  for 
effect,  and  when  all  the  tapers  are  lit,  and  the  incense  fumes,  the  worship- 
pen  who  believe  in  these  things  are  proportionately  inflaenced. 

The  musical  service  here  is  comparatively  well  performed.  The  morning 
I  attended,  the  offertory  hymn  was  from  Cherubini,  and  the  ooniieoration 
bjmn  was  Meadelsaohn's  "Landa  Dominum,"  so  well  known  by  it*  frequent 
performance  at  oratorios,  eoneertt,  and  in  our  drawing-rooms  under  the 
title  of  "  I  waited  for  the  Lord."  The  duet  portions  were  nicely  sung,  and 
the  whole  was  effective. 

Here  we  had  a  sermon.  The  preaching  father  shall  be  nameless,  beeanie 
when  one  has  heard  ao  moeh  of  the  preaching  powers  of  at  least  the  foreign 
Jesuits,  one  would  expect  a  little  more  than  a  eommon  sermon.  That,  and 
■osrcely  that,  waa  all  we  got.  The  chnroh,  indeed,  is  so  badly  oonstmoted 
for  hearing  and  preaching,  that  no  man  could  produce  a  very  powerful  im- 
pression in  its  pulpit.  Still,  the  reverend  fatlier  might  have  said  some- 
thing original,  or  striking,  or  graphic  on  his  subject,  which  was  the  raising 
of  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  but  ho  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  most  of 
our  city  missionaries  would  have  preached  as  well,  if  not  better.  He 
turned  the  touching  of  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  to  a  forced  Popish 
bearing,  which  must  have  appeared  absnrd  to  any  real  roasoner.  He  inti- 
mated that  inoimach  as  there  was  virtue  in  the  hem  of  Chriit's  garment, 
and  to  touoix  it  was  to  aeenre  a  benefit,  so  his  ministers  ought  to  wear,  and 
did  wear,  a  kind  of  vestment  which  reminded  them  of  Him,  and  which, 
whenever  they  saw  themselves  in  it,  seemed  to  remind  them  that  they  were 
dedicated  to  Hii  service.  Another  inference,  which  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
noa  Mtquiter,  woe  that  his  lay  followers.  Catholics  in  general,  ought  not  to 
wear  fine  and  costly  clothes.  A  foreign  nobleman  had  told  the  preacher  that 
he  waa  aatoniahed  tt  see  the  costly  clothing  of  professed  Christians  in  this 
country.  All  this  waa  wrong,  and  he  hoped  none  of  his  auditors  would  be 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  being  clothed  in  expensive  vestments,  which  might  be 
robbing  the  poor  and  the  church  of  their  dues. 

I  have  been  about  five  times  in  all  to  this  church,  with  the  hopes  of 
hearing  a  anperior  effort  of  Jeauit  oratory,  always,  however,  in  vun,  and 
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X  mtut  aLanJon  tbo  hope  tai  the  choroh.  Tu  retiring  on  tiaa  oeoauon  I 
obacrvcd  oa  a  placaTd  at  the  door  the  nomeH  of  the  preachen  for  the 
monlL,  and  tho  name  of  one  itrnck  tne  at  once— it  was  Gileridge.  The 
thought  of  anyone  aiutauiing  thii  honoured  name  teaching  the  miaerip* 
taTaldogmaaof  the  Jeaoita  did  fill  me  with  melancholy.  However,  I  reaolrcd 
to  hear  hia  lermon  on  the  appointed  day>  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
appointing, and  no  man  conld  be  leaa  like  the  famona  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
zidffc  than  this  Jesuit.  Not  a  aointillation  of  genius  came  forth  in  hia 
commonplaae  and  tediona  discourse. 

In  December  took  place  the  "Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception" 
at  this  church,  which,  indeed,  ia  named  after  that  modem  dogma.  I  vaa 
present  on  that  occaaioa,  when  High  Mass  was  celebrated  "  Coram  Fon< 
tiGce,"  the  Vice-Pope  being  Dr.  MsnniDg,  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 
Of  course,  all  the  "resources  of  the  establishment"  were  brought  out  on 
this  grand  occasion,  and  the  theatrical  part  of  the  performance  was  im> 
posinK  enough.  The  Archbishop  preached  from  the  altar  on  the  dogma  of 
the  daj,  and  delivered  a  long,  specious,  hut  ineffective  sermon,  since  half 
of  it  was  unheard.  The  immacalate  Marj  was  glorified  in  the  fashionable 
centre  of  London.  The  Archbishop  finallj  made  his  exit,  dispensinj; 
blessings  like  a  Pope,  and  like  a  Pope  adored. 

I  have  long  tried  to  learn  something  about  the  actual  state  and  work  of 
the  Jesuits  in  England,  and  especiallj  in  and  near  Louden,  but  without 
much  success.  Of  course  no  man  could  expect  much  snooess  in  this  inqniry, 
for  you  might  as  well  endeavour  to  learn  the  aubterranoan  proceodinga  of 
moles.  Only  tho  Jeeuits  themselves  could  tell  you,  but  as  they  will  not, 
and  as  they  do  not  publish  anything  revealing  their  acts  and  aims,  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  flying  paragraphs  wo  frequently  notice  in  joomala,  and  the 
aensational  characterB  we  often  find  in  novela  are  pure  creations  of  fancy. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  leam,  I  infer  that  they  are  doing  more  in 
education  than  in  conversion,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  recruiting  their 
number  from  English  perverts.  Their  discipline  is  so  strict,  their  course  so 
severe,  their  preparatory  studies  are  so  protracted,  and  their  hopes  of 
advancemeDt  in  this  country  so  distant,  that  it  is  not  probable  tiiey  are 
succeeding  amongst  us  to  any  conaiderable  extent. 

I  had  recently  an  unusual  opportunity  of  hearing  from  an  English  Catiiolic 
gentlemaa  on  acoeunt  of  the  brief  career  of  one  of  his  own  sons,  wlio  had 
mauifeated  a  strong  desire  to  become  a  Jesuit.  This  young  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  often  seen,  and  who  was  very  intelligent,  was  destined  by  his 
father  to  his  own  occupation,  which  was  one  requiring  intellectnal  exercise 
and  some  degree  of  cleverneBB.  One  day  the  falJier  told  his  son  that  he  had 
found  for  him  an  excellent  situation  in  a  certain  counting-house,  and  was 
Rurprised  to  discover  that  his  son  was  reluctant  to  enter  upon  its  duties. 
Upon  being  urged  to  explain  his  unexpected  reluotonce,  the  youth  confessed 
that  he  had  an  inclination  to  be  a  Jesuit.  Good  and4)igh  Bomanistas  his 
father  i«,  this  resolution  startled  and  pained  him,  but  he  and  the  youth's 
motlier,  though  deeply  moved  at  heart,  agreed  to  give  up  their  sou  to  the 
Rervice  of  the  Church.  Kis  father  knew  something  of  the  discipline  and 
demands  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  counselled  and  cautioned  his  son 
accordingly.    Finally,  Uie  youth  deported  from  his  father's  home,  and  hia 
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mother's  tear*,  ukd.begaii  hia  novitiate  at  an  eatabUahment  of  thia  aoeielj  in 
one  of  oni  borne  connties.  Tbia  novitiate  ia  tr;in);  and  aearobing,  and  if 
the  pupil  can  endure  it,  and  thrive  and  profit  by  it,  he  ought  to  be  qnalifled 
for  membemhip  with  the  fratemitj.  While  the  jonng  gentleman  was  nnder- 
goinff  thia  trial,  I  aometimea  inquired  of  bia  father  respecting  lua  progreei ) 
bnthia  father  alirajaaaid  that  he beardUttlo  of  blaaon.  I  onderatood,  how- 
ever, that  he  folly  expeoted  that  the  youth  wonld  become  one  of  the  com- 
munity in  doe  time. 

Whatwaamy  aurprisetofindiatheconrse  ofayeax  thatthfl  candidate  did 
not  become  a  Jeanit  after  all,  and  what  was  my  atill  greater  anrpriae  one  day 
to  shake  him  by  the  hand  at  hia  father's  honae — that  hand  which  I  bad 
never  expected  to  shake  agidn.  I  waa  informed  how  the  expected  connection 
had  been  anddenly  terminated,  but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  any  par- 
tienlan  on  this  point,  nor  wonld  they  add  aoy  intereat  to  the  narrative)  aa 
they  are  purely  personal. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  I  felt  convinced  from  what  I  learnt  in  thia  little 
history— namely,  that  the  aag^ciona  Jeaaita  are  not,  here  at  least,  aniiona  to 
add  to  their  nambcrs  any  but  those  who  shall  appear  especially  eligible. 
They  desire  only  yonng  men  of  siogular  ability,  or  of  some  means— those 
only,  in  fact,  who  can  adorn  or  advance  the  society.  This  very  selectness 
makes  them  the  more  formidable,  even  though  they  may  be  the  leas  nnme- 
rons.  If  they  could  win  over  the  flower  of  our  youth,  of  course  th^  would 
gain  the  victory. 

And  now  of  the  TTnbelievcis,  i.e.,  not  believers  iu  the  orthodox  creeds 
or  modes.  What  a  strange  gathering  of  opposite  activities  have  we  here  in 
thia  Iiondon  1  Some  believe  too  much,  some  too  little,  and  others  nothing. 
While  I  am  now  listening  to  the  six  tollings  of  the  Jesnits'  Church  bell, 
which  are  designed  to  intimate  to  all  the  outside  world  tliat  the  miracle  of 
Transubatantistion  has  been  performed ;  now  while  I  see  before  me  aome 
hundreds  of  people  who  really  believe  that  it  baa  been  performed,  and  that 
the  wafer  they  looked  upon  a  minute  ago  became  a  minute  afler  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord ;  while  I  see  these  tliiogs  and  these  people  I  remember 
that  within  a  mile  or  two  of  thia  apot  there  will,  this  very  Sunday  evening, 
be  meetings  in  sundry  halls  and  institutes,  in  which  hard-hesded  men  wilt 
deride  and  scorn  the  very  idea  of  a  miraele.  Ifay,  more ;  within  a  mile 
of  thia  very  apot  a  certain  clever  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  lectures 
to  the  selectcst  audience  in  London,  and  has  published  a  paper,  in  a  literary 
jonmal,  in  which  he  aima  to  show  that  there  cannot  be  such  a  tluug  aa 
a  miracle,  because,  according  to  the  old  argument,  the  lawa  of  Nature  will 
never  be — cannot  be — broken  by  the  Author  of  those  laws.  On  the  same 
principle,  he  sneers  at  the  supposed  efficacy  of  prayer.  Why  pray  for  the 
alteration  of  that  which  cannot  be,  and  never  waa  altered?  Why  expect 
laws  as  immutable  and  extended  as  the  law  of  gravitation  to  be  subjeot 
to  your  ignorant  fietitions  P  Miracles,  prayer,  and  all  such  superstitious 
ideas,  are  thoroughly  unpbilosophical !  They  are  the  delusions  of  priests, 
the  bird-lime  of  priestcraft.  Attend  all  the  lecttu-es  at  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution, and  yon  will  become  better  instructed !,  ^ 
Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  are  highly  educated  men  who  do  not 
believe  in  ang  miraole,  or  even  in  the  possibility  of  any.    Here,  on  the 
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otber  hondt  are  mm,  aloo  highly  edncatfid— for  the  Jeniiti  are  known  to  be 
■pecially  edneated— irho  are  profesiedlj  oommiBiioned  to  perform  a  miracle 
erery  Sondaj  momiiig,  and  sometimei  oflener. 

Theu.  again,  on  Haven  took-bill,  there  are  priesta  likewise  performing  the 
■ame  miracle  at  the  same  times.  What  am  I  to  think  aa  I  walk  irom  the 
Jesuits  in  Farm-Btreet,  Berkele; -square,  to  the  philosopher  in  the  B«;al 
XnatitnlJon  in  ^bemarle'street,  or  to  the  Sunday  night  leotnrers  in  certain 
common  rooms  I 

Ooe  thing  is  quite  obTious,  tis.i  the  seriouiness  and  actiri^  of  all  these 
men.  They  are  thoroughly  in.  earnest,  and  inoreasLngly  industrious  in 
seeking  to  disseminate  their  Tiews.  An  idle  man  can  noir  eipeot  nothing 
for  his  beUefs.  So  many  people  are  zealonslj  proselytizing,  that  the  quiet, 
nnzeslaus  professor  is  lost  and  useless  to  othora.  Here,  to-day,  we  hare 
the  very  opposite  polesof  belief  and  of  unbelief  alternately  presented  tons — 
this  miracle  perfonnanoe  in  gorgeous  costumes  and  with  sensational  acces- 
sories ;  those  clerer  lectures  from  the  professor's  chair,  showing  that  accord- 
ing to  inviolable  laws  such  a  transaction  is  impossible.  And  yet  all  the 
while — notwithstanding  Dominicans,  Jesuits,  philosophers,  lecturers,  lady- 
preachers,  and  lay  preachers — tens  of  thousands  in  this  vast  metropoUa 
neither  seek  nor  hear  any  one  of  this  varied  band  of  advocates  and 
teachers,  ohaim  they  never  so  wisely.  J.  "S,.  L. 


Visits  to  ®lli  JEeetiitfi^tiousee* 

THB  KTira's  wnoH-BoirAi. 

Eastchr^f  has  had  its  attractions  from  time  immemorial.  These  sprang 
in  ancient  days  from  a  colony  of  cooks,  whose  fame  for  preparing  dainty 
fare  had  migrated  into  distant  shires  ;  beinj;  carried  thence  by  substantial 
yeomen,  who  had  earned  life-long  celebrity  by  having  completed  a  jonmej 
to  London.  An  old  ballad  pictures  a  countryman  as  passing  eastward 
through  the  city.  The  "  What  d'  ye  lack  F  "  first  drew  his  attention  to  the 
finer  materials  of  wearing  apparel;  and  about  GomhUl  the  apprentices 
tempted  himnith old  clothes.  In  E ast cheap, ho werer,  the  cries,  resounding 
trom  every  quarter, — "  Hot  ribs  of  beef  rosted ;  pyes  well  baked,  and 
other  victuaU " — were  purest  mosic  to  the  hungry ;  and  the  delicions 
odours  were  such,  that  the  most  uncompromising  vegetarian  must  necessarily 
have  recanted  at  dinner  time.  These  savoury  temptations  once  drew  hither 
the  BODS  of  Henry  IV,  One  night,  in  1410,  the  princes  supped  here ;  but 
coming  to  high  words  with  the  neighbours,  they  occasioned  a  riot,  which  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  his  officers  were  called  upon  to  appease. 

The  Sing's  Weigh-house — situated  originally  in  Comhill— after  the  great 
fire,  stood  upon  the  site  which  the  church  of  |St.  Andrew  Hubbard  had 
occupied.  It  was  then  quite  an  important  Institntlon,  and  the  chief  weigher 
might  belong  to  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  This  person  employed  four  officials  j 
these  again  superintended  severul  subordinates,  and  the  Grocers'  Company 
governed  the  establishment.  The  business  was,  to  weigh  and  mark 
packages  of  goods  brought  from  the  river-side.  The  fees  varied  from 
twopence  to  three  shillings  a  draught ;  though  for  "  ft  bagg  of  hopps  "  tho 
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uniform  charge  wm  sixpence.  Furiiament  pused  many  AoU  relating  to 
weighta  and  meBtnrefl.  Foreigner!  who  lold  goods  in  London  were  oom- 
pellfld  to  weigh  their  goods  under  the  King's  beam,  which  awom  officials 
attendei^— men  whose  duties  disqualified  them  for  other  business,  and 
whose  morality  was  gnaranteed  by  any  deriation  from  rootitude  entailing 
an  imprisonment  of  a  year  and  a  day.  The  custom  became  gradually 
relinquished,  as  Taryiug  standards  became  recognised  about  country 
districts ;  and,  because  t^e  mlgar  obserred  no  fixed  rule,  the  seventeenUi 
oentnry  mathematicians  invented  measures  for  themtelTes.  There  are  some 
quaint  sayingg  which  imagination,  at  least,  telli  us  emerged  from  the 
Weigh-honse,  although  they  belong  to  dsys  when  thirty-two  grains  of 
English  wheat  were  the  silver  penny's  legal  weight : — "A  pint 's  a  pound 
all  the  world  round  " — a  popular  fallacy,  which  we  modems  have  rectified 
into  literal  oorrectneis:  "A  pint  of  pnre  water  weighs  a  pound  and  a 
quarter."  And  again:  "Five  score  to  the  hundred  of  men,  money,  and 
pins  ;  Six  score  of  all  other  things." 

Samuel  Slater  and  his  curate,  Biehard  Kentish,  planted  the  original 
Weigh-houie  Presbyterian  Church,  after  being  driven  by  the  TTuiformity 
Act  from  St.  Satherine's  in  the  Tower.  The  tooiety  they  gathered 
assembled  for  a  time  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  soon  removed  to 
Cannon- street,  and  finally  settled  at  the  Weigh-honse.  In  1670  the  pastor 
died :  throughout  his  indnstrions  esreer,  considerations  about  ease  or  danger 
had  never  occasioned  a  neglect  of  duty.  In  the  dreadful  plague  visitation 
of  I62S,  when  a  third  part  of  London  died,  he  especially  distinguished 
himself  by  a  faithful  and  brave  performance  of  every  Christian  office. 

Slater  was  succeeded  by  Bichard  Kentish,  a  son  of  the  ejected  minister,  of 
Middleton,  in  Durham.  After  having  stndied  at  Cambridge  Univeraity,  the 
son  likewise  withdrew  in  IOCS  from  his  living  at  Overton,  Hampshire.  The 
Government  treated  him  very  roughly ;  and  once,  whilst  preaching  in 
Southwark  for  his  friend  Janon-ay,  some  officers  dragged  him  out  fVom  the 
pulpit  and  carried  him  to  prison.  He  died  in  1695,  and  Dr.  C^amy  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion  of  his  character. 

Kentish  had  been  ably  assisted  by  John  Knowles.  He  abo  went  to  study 
at  Cambridge  from  his  native  Lincolnshire,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  1600.  He  eventually  accepted  a  Katherine  Hall  tutorship,  and  in  the 
Commonwealth  era,  twelve  of  his  former  students  simultaneously  occupied 
seats  in  Farliamcnt,  whilst  thirty  others  held  eminent  positions  as  Christian 
ministers.  In  1635  Knowles  left  the  University  to  become  lecturer  to  the 
Corporation  of  Colchester,  where  ho  was  followed  by  Land's  perssonting 
enmity.  An  opportunity  for  apite  occurred  through  the  death  of  William 
Kempe,  the  grammnr- school  master,  who  had  served  the  town  since 
Elisabeth's  reign.  The  mayor  end  his  colleagues  sought  the  lecturer's 
advice  about  appointing  a  sueceasor,  and  were  directed  by  Knowles  to  one 
Dewgsrd,  a  fellow  of  Sydney  College,  who  accepted  the  situation.  The 
wisdom  of  this  ohoiee  was  soon  proved  by  the  school's  increased  prosperity. 
The  str>p,  hotrever,  excited  the  nrchbisbop's  ire,  as  he  had  coveted  the  place 
for  a  creature  of  hia  oirn  choosing  ;  and,  therefore,  by  persevering  malice, 
he  obliged  the  master  to  resign.  Knowles  experienced  intense  disgust  at 
these  proceedings,  and  having  dready  given  offeuoe  in  Dewgoid'a  offur,  he 
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wu  not  lorpriied  at  receiTin;;  a  tharp  reprimand  for  aliglitlj  dcriatinij 
from  the  rubric.  Taking  wamiDg,  he  set  BaU  and  settled  in  Virginia,  where 
he  once  narrowly  eaoaped  being  murdered  by  the  Indiana.  When  Cromwell 
had  reatored  order,  the  divine  returned  to  accept  a  lectureship  in  Bristol 
Cathedral,  bnt  loit  his  office  at  the  Bestoration.  In  Bristol  he  grew  to  he 
both  nsefol  and  popular,  yet  to  the  Quakers  he  became  an  especial  eyesore. 
Annoyances  coming  from  these  "  friends  "  chiefly  consisted  of  sudden  oor- 
rections  whilst  preaching ;  though  upon  one  occasion  the  minister's  street 
door  was  fiercely  usailed  by  an  armed  disciple  of  Fox,  whose  seal  had 
annihilated  his  peaceful  principles.  Another  member  of  the  society — 
Elieabe^  Morahall — was  one  day  prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  risit 
"The  Steeple  House:"  the  preacher's  heresy  inflicted  exquisite  torture, 
compared  with  which,  the  lodging  in  14'ewgate  the  visit  entailed  was  felioity 
itself.  Daring  the  peroration,  "  she  could  not  refrain  any  longer,  bat  cried 
out,  '  This  is  the  Word  of  God — the  Lord  to  tkee  Enowles ;  I  want  th«e  to 
repent  and  to  mind  th«  light  qf  Ckritt  on  thy  contaeaca.' "  Learing  Bristol, 
Enowles  settled  in  London  and  showed  heroic  intrepidity  in  general  Tisiting 
amidst  the  horrors  of  the  plague.  After  the  Indulgence  was  proclaimed  in 
1672,  he  became  assiatant  to  Thomas  Eentish ;  and  esoessive  earnestness  to 
propagate  the  faith  so  carried  him  away,  that  he  would  occasionally  sink 
upon  the  groaod  exhapsted.  When  persecution  again  prevailed,  Enowle* 
still  pursued  his  undaunted  way,  and  openly  declared  he  would  prefer  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  a  gaol,  to  living  idle  in  his  home.  He  died  in  April, 
1683. 

The  Church  hod  now  sank  into  a  low  condition,  yet  the  members  made 
bold  to  invito  to  the  paatorate  Thomas  Seynolds,  the  colleague  of  Howe. 
The  Silver-street  congregation  then  included  the  tfftfe  of  N'on  conformity ; 
to  be  called,  therefore,  from  such  a  sphere  to  a  scanty  assembly  in  East- 
cheap  was  more  likely  to  excito  ridicule  than  gain  consideration.  Reynolds, 
however,  had  proved  himself  to  be  no  ordinary  man,  and  neither  liberal 
promises  nor  friends'  entreaties  anffleed  to  deter  him  from  accepting  the  call. 
Once  settled,  he  achieved  immediate  niocess  ;  and  in  conseqnanoe  of  the  old 
meeting-room  growiag  inconveniently  small,  a  chapel  was  erected  over  the 
King's  Weigh-house. 

Thomoa  Beynolds  was  bom  in  London  in  1667,  He  had  been  intended 
for  the  law,  and  had,  therefore,  studied  first  with  a  private  tutor,  and 
allerwards  at  Oxford.  This  course,  growing  distasteful,  was  abandoned  ; 
and  in  1681  he  returned  to  London  when  the  dissraiting  chapels  were  closed 
by  penecnting  laws  ;  yet  in  Cripplegat«  Church  Seynolda  learned  Non- 
conformity, and  resolved  to  be  a  preacher.  His  father  attempted  dissuasion, 
but  the  lad's  stedfastness  (xinld  not  be  shaken  by  any  considerations  about 
hardship  and  poverty.  He  was  placed,  therefore,  onder  Charles  Morton, 
of  Stoke  Newington,  and  studied  with  that  professor  till  new  dangers  drove 
him  and  other  students  to  complete  their  curriculum  in  Geneva.  Beynolds' 
perseverance  against  difficulties  and  ill-health  was  amply  rewarded  in  after 
life,  when  increasing  fame  occasioned  his  services  to  be  sought  for  most  of 
the  established  lectures  then  existing. 

For  eight  years— 1699-1707— Jabez  Eorle  assisted  at  the  Weigh-houae, 
and  upon  leaving  he  settled  in  Long  Acre,  where  he  continued  for  sixty 


yun.  Junea  Bead,  being  next  ohosen  co-paator,  oontinoed  till  the  diipntea 
of  1710  aroBe,  when  ho  awakened  the  people's  prejudice  hj  dlTiding  with 
the  NonnibBDiibera  in  Solten'  H&ll;  and  BoppotinK  him  to  be  heterodox,  a 
majorit?'  voted  for  his  remoTsi,  but  others  .were  cl&morong  in  his  defence. 
Qnite  a  controTeisj  ensued,  in  which  the  ooffee-honge  loongeis  took  a  part) 
and  lome  SfmpathiBera  ereu  presented  their  faronrite  with  a  ailrer  medal. 

This  nnh^pj  episode  in  B«ynolds'  life  acted  disaatrouBljr  upon  his  health 
and  Bpirits,  and  for  a  time  the  sequel  threatened  to  be  fatal.  It  therefore 
turned  out  unfortunately  when,  four  yeare  aubeequently,  he  was  attacked 
by  ao  formidable  an  antagoniat  as  Simon  Bro?nie,  who  with  much  acerbhy 
reriTed  the  quarrel. 

Thomas  Reynolds  died  in  the  aummer  of  1727,  and  was  auoceeded  by  bis 
coadjntor  James  Wood,  about  whom  scarcely  anything  further  is  knowDi 
than  that  he  held  the  pastorate  till  his  own  death  in  1742.* 

For  about  four  years — 1732-36 — Samuel  SauderBon  assisted  the  pastor. 
He  waa  bom  at  Sheffield  in  1702,  and  his  tutors  were  Timothy  Jollie,  of 
Attereliffe,  and  John  Eamas,  of  London.  He  resigned  a  family  chaplaincy 
to  engage  himself  at  the  Weigh-hoa^e  in  1732,  and  afterwards  remored  to 
Bedford,  to  become,  throughout  life,  connected  irith  John  Bnnyaa's  chapel. 
He  and  Ebenezer  Chandler — the  Bllegoriat's  next  aucoessor — achieved  that 
snccesB  in  the  town  which  their  honnonions  workings  so  justly  merited ; 
bat  in  Jannary,  1766,  our  subject  rather  suddenly  died,  and  was  laid  in  the 
graTcyatd  adjoining  the  chapel. 

"When  Samnel  Sander»on  resigned,  William  Langford,  of  Silrer-street, 
eoneented  to  aiaitt  the  pastor.  Educated  at  Glasgow  University,  he  first 
settled  at  C^aveeend.  but  resigned  his  charge  to  anooeed  to  John  Howe's 
pnlpit  in  London.  He  become  lecturer  at  the  Weigh-honse  in  1736,  and 
erentnally  sucoeeded  to  the  pastorate.  Dr.  Langford  worked  on  till  his  70th 
year,  when  infirmities  pressed  uponhim  ;  death,  whichsoon  succeeded,  found 
him  happy  and  aaaored.  la  the  spring  of  177S  he  went)  one  Saturday 
afternoon,  to  Croydon  upon  a  visit  to  a  friend,  intending  to  benefit  by  the 
purer  lur;  but  at  six  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning  he  died,  and  his  last 
recorded  words  issued  from  the  veil-spring  of  comfort  within :  "  I  have  been 
in  pain  through  unbelief,  but  now  all  is  removed  by  faith." 

SamnelFalmer(OfHackney,  for  a  time  assisted  Dr.  Longford;  he  is  still 
remembered  as  an  editor  of  the  Noncoi^on»ult'  Memorial.  He  had  been 
reared  under  Sanderson's  ministry  at  Bedford,  and  was  educated  at 
Daventry  by  Dr.  Ashworth.  Dying  in  1813,  he  lies  in  the  burial-ground 
beloDgieg  to  the  Dissenters  at  Hackney.  Another  Weigk-house  lecturer — 
Sdward  Vennor — was  Dr.  Longford's  soa-ia-law  i  he  removed  to  Ware,  and 
remained  with  tiie  people  in  thot  town  for  very  many  years. 

After  Dr.  Langford's  death,  Somuel  Wilton  removed  from  Tooting  to  fill 
the  vacancy.    Although  a  young  mou— in  his  30th  year— lie  had  won  the 


purpose.  In  1708  a  maaii  selection  from  the  senuona  was  published  " 
Candlestick  at  the  lower  end  of  Chcapaide ;"  and  to  this  little  volume  we  ore  in 
debted  fur  ealighteDment  respecting  the  atntnge  objectiona  which  the  preacher 
found  it  so  necessary  to  deal  with. 
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dutifigaiihing  D.S. — an  Amanoan  honour  lie  upeoiBlly  valued  throngh 
being  Ml  enthuaiutio  ■pologiat  for  the  wax  of  Independencse.  Thu  diTine, 
who  spent  his  early  yeus  in  Haokney,  had  been  eduokted  in  Chiist't 
HoapiUlaod  Eoxton  College.  While ayonth, his  amiabilitT  and Uterarj  cul- 
ture rendered  him  a  general  favourite  amongst  the  aeoomplished  aooie^  who 
were  entertained  in  his  father's  house.  When  he  settled,  hia  predeoeaaor's 
widow  at  Tooting  celebrated  hia  accesstan  hy  rebuilding  the  chapel  at  hex  sole 
expense.  The  Doctor  remained  here  for  nine  yean,  through  which  period 
hia  industry  prompted  him  to  keep  up  m  Sabbath  evening  lecture  at 
Morttoke.  Upon  removing  to  London  he  atill  preferred  a  rural  muiae  at 
Hackney  to  the  Louse  in  Kood-lane  that  had  aatiafied  his  predecessor 
Reynolds,  for  the  subnrbdu  village  contained  hia  best  fiieuds  and  earliest 
connections.  Under  Dr.  Wilton'a  ministry  the  people's  prosperity  nvived  ; 
but  death  suddenly  terminated  his  labours  in  April,  177S.  He  preached 
hia  last  aeimon  for  Samuel  Palmer  at  Hackney,  and  died  a  few  days  after 
of  a  fever  caught  while  visiting.  The  fact  deseives  honourable  mention, 
that  although  trained  by  Arian  professors,  Dr.  Wilton,  nevertheless,  during 
life  consistently  adhered  to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  preferred  the  In- 
dependent to  the  Presbyterian  rigim».  His  study  and  pulpit  habits  were 
peculiar.  A  rapid  utterance,  that  proved  a  great  command  of  language, 
early  generated  a  oontentpt  for  written  diacourses ;  yet  this  was  nn- 
accompanied  by  any  other  oratorical  gifts,  for  the  preaoher  would  stand 
motionless  in  the  pulpit,  with  eyes  fixed  and  riveted  upon  t^  bars  Sible,  aa 
though  he  were  dosely  perusing  a  manuscript. 

It  was  now  thought  that  Bobert  Crentleman  might,  with  propriety,  be 
invited  from  Shrewsbury.  This  invitation  fiuling,  tiie  members  chose  Jtdm 
Clayton  in  October,  1779.  He  was  then  just  twenty-five.  Bom  at  Clay  ton 
in  Lancashire,  hia  education  commenced  in  a  local  granunar-Bchool,  where 
he  and  his  compeers  broke  the  monotony  of  a  village  ourricnlnm  by 
dividing  themselves  into  religious  ond  political  parties,  and  being  fitted  both 
by  nature  and  juvenile  prejudice  for  the  honour,  the  embryo  divine  was  en< 
trusted  with  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant  faction.  B^ng  intended  for  a 
chemist,  the  lad  got  apprenticed  to  that  profession,  and  gained  some 
valuable  information  among  mortars  and  bottles.  Tliis  employment  ho 
suddenly  forsook,  disposed  of  a  borrowed  gun,  and  appeared  in  London, 
mnoh  to  the  surprise  of  his  then  more  sober  relatives.  This  exploit  oooasioned 
hia  being  introduced  to  ike  Connteea  of  Huntingdon — his  life's  turning- 
point,  ^^hia  lady's  patronage  was  an  honour  that  one,  with  superior  rank 
or  intellectual  strength  tium  what  John  Clayton  possessed,  might  have 
coveted.  Her  forty-aix  years'  widowhood  she  employed  in  oeaselesa 
religions  effort.  Young  CU^ttm  entered  Trevecoa  College,  an  institution 
which  great  personal  saeriflce  alone  had  sufficed  to  establish.  There  the 
amiable  Foundress  delighted  to  be  found,  promoting  her  students'  comfort 
with  a  mother's  solicitude.  Her  Ladyship,  being  for  the  most  part  her  own 
eecretary,  would  occaaionally  be  occupied  seven  hours  a  day  with  hex 
extensive  correspondence.  Her  anxiety  for  her  fellow-creatures'  welfare 
was  excessive ;  and  well  would  it  be  were  such  an  example  oftener  imitated. 
In  this  hospitable  home  John  Clayton  enjoyed  every  requisite  thai  conduces 
to  mental  progress  or  domestic  comfort.    There  were  able  professors,  and  a 
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good  library  i  and  each  itudent,  beaidei  a  privato  study.  Lad  a  aeparate 
garden.  Q^ere  wero  likewise  cosLTenienceB  for  bathing  and  rarioua 
Tccreatioiif,  with  all  other  Deceuariea,  from  a  horce  down  to  a  pooket- 
handkerehief.  The  CoDnteaa's  Bolidtnde  for  man'a  et«mal  good  often  lab- 
daed  both  tutors'  and  pnpils'  hearts  i  and  the  group  were  lireqTiently  found 
in  tean  during  &milj  prayer.  W.  Aldridge,  in  a  Benson  oecMioned  by  thii 
mnariuUe  wonua's  destli,  declares  she  would  hare  drawn  mor«  pleasuro 
from  benefiting  one  sooli  than  from  a  bequest  of  £10,000  a  year.  Qod'a 
blessing  retted  upon  the  college  till  it  beoame  a  centre  of  Ooapel  influence 
imparting  life  to  the  Church  during  the  retrogTOMiTe  Georgian  era.  The 
matron's  infectioua  Mai  spread  to  the  inmates,  who  sometimes  devoted  half 
the  night  b)  earnest  prayer.  Happy  was  it  for  John  Clayton  to  be  led  into 
aneh  a  tiraining  school,  and  to  be  honoured  by  the  attentions  of  tus 
inestimable  patroness. 

Upon  his  acoeasbn  to  the  Weigh'house,  he  pereerered  till  he  aohiered 
some  reputation  for  praaohing  power.  Although  he  gained  a  position  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  his  own  sphere,  his  crude  political  creed  prevented  his 
ever  becoming  a  representative  man  among  Dissenters.  In  the  sermon  upon 
tiie  Birmingham  ^ots,  he  utl«r«d  Sentiments  that  till  then  were  never  spoken 
from  a  Nonconformist  pulpit ;  and  the  numerooa  contemptuous  replies  they 
provoked  prove  the  perfermance  to  have  been  ngarded  as  a  grave  insult  by 
the  Ilree  Denominations.  The  mistake!  oommitted  by  this  publication  of 
"  Ur.  Clayton's  weak  and  malignant  inveotivsa  "  at  leaat  effected  one  good 
end — it  drew  from  Bobert  Hallt "  Chziatianity  Consistent  vtUi  a  Love  of 
Freedom." 

John  Clayton,  however,  punned  a  prosperous  course.  In  1821  symptoms 
of  [kilmg  strength  appearbg,  the  peoiKla  procured  assistuice  for  the  Sabbath* 
afternoon.  Five  yeara  later  he  resigned,  and  retired  to  Oaines,  but  not 
before  the  people  nuBifested  their  appreciation  of  his  worth  by  a  bandaome 
testimonial.    He  died  in  September,  1S13. 

The  present  Weigh-house  minister  is  known  and  honoured  throughout 
the  Protestant  world:  tmd  tiie  society  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  for 
titmi  pastor,  in  hia  evening  of  life,  so  earnest  a  worker  as  the  B«v.  L.  Bevan, 
his  talented  and  amiable  colleague. 

G.  H.  P. 


^oftrg. 


TaoD  must  be  teue  thyself. 
If  thou  the  troth  wouldst  leaek  t 

Thy  soul  must  overflow,  if  then 
Another's  soul  wouldst  reach : 

It  needs  the  overflow  of  heart 
To  give  ib.e  lips  foil  speech. 


Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  die  world's  famine  feedj 

Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  Ihine 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed  i 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  aiiall  bo 
A  great  and  noble  creed. 

H.  Boxu. 
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This  balk j  Tolume  hu  been  written  u  a  eontribation  towud  a  aatiafketorr 
aettlement  of  the  long-atanding  coDtroversy  regarding  the  inbjeota  and 
mode  of  bsptiam.  Its  antbor's  belief  is, "  that  bo  has  been  enabled  to  nuke 
it  clearlj  appear  that  a  man  cannot,  at  one  and  the  some  time,  hold  I7 
Baptist  principles  and  hold  bU  Bible."  He  eTen  ventures  to  hope  that 
tlus  publieation  may,  "  by  the  blesstuft  of  God,"  so  open  the  eyes  of  our 
Baptist  brethren,  that  they  shall  be  "glad  to  escape  from  their  nnsap- 
portcd  and  dongerona  position,"  and  "  make  a  dear  transition  to  the  otiier 

We  fear  Mr.  Fraser  is  too  sanguiae,  and  that  he  will  hardly  succeed 
by  this  work  in  indocing  Baptists  to  "  consent  that  there  shall  no  toon 
be  a  diTiding  sea  between  them  and  their  brethren."  Having  stood 
the  fire  of  the  old  artillery  so  long  unmored,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  shot  f^m  Mr.  Eraser's  heary  gun  will  prore  effectual  in  dislodging 
them.  This  volume,  however,  is  one  of  considerable  interest  Its  aim 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  aspect  which  Christianity  bears  toward  the 
family.  "  We  hold,"  says  Mr.  Prsser,  "  that  the  Gospel  has  a  peooliar 
respect  to  men  as  labsisting  in  families,  and  primarily  addresses  itielf  to 
men,  viewed  as  in  a  family  relation.  Addressing  itself,  primarily,  to  family 
men,  it  is  properly  and  fully  the  gospel  of  a  family  salvation,  holding  ent  to 
the  men  whom  it  addresses  a  promise  of  salvation  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  And  as,  in  laying  hold  on  this  gospel,  faith  is  called  upon, 
and  warranted  to  expect,  not  only  a  personal,  but  a  family  salvation  ;  eo, 
representing  the  manner,  and  confirming  tiie  certainty  with  which  this 
ffospel  promise  shall  be  accomplished,  the  believer  must  be  baptized,  he  and 
all  his,  straightway.  Finally,  in  doe  time,  and  in  the  soitable  circumstdnoos, 
the  promise  of  this  family  salvation  shall  be  happily  realised;  believing,  be 
and  his  shall  be  saved ;  having  believed,  he  shall  rejoice  with  all  his  house," 
p.  15.  "  The  Gospel  is, '  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesu«  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  and  tit/  bout«.' " 

In  working  out  this  thought,  Mr.  Fraacr  endeavours  to  abow  Ihat 
individualism  has  no  place  in  the  Word  of  God ;  that  man  is  never  regarded 
.IS  an  isolated,  solitary  being,  but  alirays  in  his  family  relation.  At  his 
original  creation,  the  family  was  distinctly  re  cognised  ba  an  institution  at 
once  to  come  into  operation.  At  the  deluge,  along  with  Noah,  his  house 
waa  also  saved.  The  covenant  made  with  Abraham  included  also  his  seed. 
In  the  taw  given  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  throngbout  all  the  ordinances  of 
Judtusm,  the  same  reference  constantly  appears.  It  may  be  traced  through- 
out all  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  till  in  Molachi,  the  last  of  them,  the 
promise  is  handed  over  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  It  appears, 
again,  iu  connection  with  John  the  Baptist,  whose  mission  it  was  to  "  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to 
their  fathers,"  and  thus  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  fc'r  the  Lord.  The 
family  relation  was  constantly  kept  in  view  by  our  Saviour.    He  addressed 

*  "  Pax  Vobiscum  ;  or,  the  Bible  and  the  Family."  Buing  a  Dedaction  from 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  Characteristically  Family  Aspect.  By  the  Bev. 
Dahibl  Fbaseb,  A.m.    (Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Kennedy.) 
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men  u  f&tKen.  WLen  iBlration  oame  to  Zkccheiu,  it  came  also  to  hii  hoiue. 
And  M>  thronglurat  the  Gospels,  tlie  Act*,  and  tlie  Epietlea.  The  connection 
of  ill  tliia,  with  tlie  ordinuice  of  baptism,  u  ahown,  u  we  oonaider,  very 
aatisfaotorily. 

In  the  appendix,  is  the  subBtance  of  a  work  publiihed  aome  time  ago  by 
Mr.Fraser,  on  the  flio(2«  of  baptism,  which  will  well  repajpemeal.  We  think, 
howerer,  that  be  might  have  arailed  himaulf  of  the  light  thrown  on  this  put 
of  his  subject  by  "  the  purifying  of  the  Jews."  The  writer  of  this  notice  re- 
members saying  to  a  good  Baptist  brother,  with  whom  he  was  debating  this 
point,  "  I  can  refer  yon  to  at  least  one  psasage  in  thd  Now  Testament  in 
which  baptism  cannot  mean  immersion,  while  you  cannot  refer  me  to  one  in 
which  it  may  not  signify  sprlnklinf;  or  poaring."  The  passage  referred  to 
was  Mark  vii.  4,  in  which  oar  Sarionr  speaks  of  the  "  washing  (baptising)  of 
tables  " — in  the  ma^in,  "  beds," — the  conches  on  which  the  Jowa  reclined 
at  social  meals.  Th«  immersion  of  these  coaches  woold  have  been  an  im- 
poasibility.  They  were  sprinkled  with  water,  as  an  act  of  ceremonial 
pnriGcation.  Ercry  stndent  of  Scripture  knows  that,  in  the  time  of  our 
Sarionr,  the  Jews  carried  their  noliona  on  this  labjecL  to  the  extreme  of 
snperatitioa.  On  coming  from  the  market,  they  would  '*  wash  " — baptize  or 
purify  themaelveBi^under  the  idea  that  they  might  have  come  into  conta(^t 
with  some  one  who  waa  unclean.  For  this  purpose,  they  would  resort  to 
such  waterpots  of  stone  as  are  mentioned  iu  John  it.  6.  But  if  a  Jew,  uuder 
the  impreaaion  that  he  waa  ceremonially  anolean^had  dipped  his  handa  into 
one  of  those  Teasels,  the  whole  of  the  water  in  it  would  hare  become  defiled. 
A  portion  of  the  water,  therefore,  was  poured  on  bis  hands  (see  2  Kings  iii. 
11),  and,  probably,  sprinkled  by  him  on  the  dreea  he  was  n  earing.  In  like 
manner,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  after  social  meals,  especially  if  strangers 
had  been  present,  the  vessels  and  furniture  used  were  aprinkW.  Thi^ 
■prinUing  was  called  "  baptizing  "  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  us  it  seems  un- 
questionable that  throughout  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  ffairriCa  is 
used  in  this  sense. 

Here  we  must  leave  the  subject,  having  no  wish  to  eicite  controversy  ro- 
garding  it.  Mr.  Frascr'a  work,  though  far  too  bulky, and  somewhat  heavy, 
haa  onr  hearty  commendation.  He  will  not  succeed,  we  fear,  in  converting 
the  Baptists  tohisTiews,  but  wehope  that  many  will  derive  initruction  nnd 
stimulns  from  the  pages  he  has  ivritlcn. 


Xotfces  of  ^aoU, 


Brie/  Meditations  on  Patiages  of  Hohj  Scriptun:     By  J.  Or.  I>. 

(London:  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Simple  and  pious,  but  not  profound ;  nor,  in  our  judgment,  free  from  error. 
The  Wtmen  of  the  Gospels,  t/ie  Three   Wakings,  and  ofker   Verne'. 

By   the  Author  of  "  Chronicles   of  the   Schooberg     Ootta    Family." 

(London:  T.  Nelson  and  Sons.J 
This  is  a  handsome  reprint  of  a  pnolication  we  reviewed  aud  i.\;ommendu(l 
some  years  ago. 

Notea  from  Medttatioia  on  Luke.  (London :  Crocker  and  Coopei-.) 
These  meditations  are  thoughtful,  and  often  striking  and  suggeative.  We 
do  not  always  agree  with  the  writer,  but  we  appreciate  the  tender  and 
Christian  spirit  in  which  he  writes. 

VOL.  nvi.  "^  A 
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Tfie  Man  oj  Sorrotc,  and  His  Relationthip».     A  Contribution  to 

Hclieioiis  Tlionght.     (London :  Elliot  Stock.) 
A  thongntfol  mind  hni  produced  this  little  volume,  which,  while  not  pro- 
fesHuiK  to  ba  "  Bcholtirly  or  ezhaoBtiTe,"  presents  tome  ingtmetiTe  rieiri 
regarding  the  sorrows  of  the  Sayiour,  and  combats  well  the  Bort  of  semi- 
Sabelli&niBm  which  bo  widely  prevails. 
Studies  of  Character  from  the  Old  Testament.     By  Dr.    Guthrie. 

(liondon :  Strahau  and  Co.) 
The  stjle  and  manner  of  the  author  are  now  so  well  known,  that  no  critieism 
of  this  Tolnma  is  necessary.  It  is  according  to  the  type  of  the  former 
volumes,  except  that  perhaps  it  is  evon  more  discoraive  than  nsoal.  The 
illastratione  are  often  fai-fetchod,  but  they  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
practical  life  with  eitraordinary  skill. 

The  Word — The  Star  out  of  Jacob.  (London  :  Jas.  Niabet  and  Co.) 
Written  by  the  author  of '"The  Three  Little  Spades,"  "The  ■Golden 
Ladder,"  &c.,  this  book  is  intended  for  the  yoong,  and  consists  of  con- 
versations between  a  mother  and  her  four  children  on  the  earlier  portion! 
of  the  gospel  narrative.  It  is  from  an  American  source,  and  is  distinguished 
by  great  Bimplicity,  thongh  with  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  Scripture  and  the  cusoma  of  early  times.  It  will  be  found  very 
suitable  as  a  gift  for  young  people  interested  in  Biblical  subjects. 
Missionary  Labours,  and  Scenes  in  Southern  Africa.     By  Eobert 

MoFFiTT.     Thirtieth    Thousand.     With    Portrait    and    Engravings, 

(London :  John  Snow  and  Co.) 
The  venerable  author  of  this  work  has  now  been  labonring  as  a  missionary 
in  Africa  for  more  than  fifty  years,  No  name  shines  more  brightly  in  the 
annals  of  modem  evangelistic  enterprise  than  hij.  These  sketches  of  his 
abouTS,  and  of  the  scenes  throughwhich  he  haspassed,  are  now  in  a  thirtieth 
edition,  and  published  for  one  shilling.  We  hope  that  in  their  present 
form  they  will  have  an  extensive  circulation,  especially  among  the  young. 
A  School  Manual  ofMealth:  beingan  Introduction  to  the  Elementary 

Principles    of   Phi/siultigif.      By   Edwin    Laneestbb,    M.D.,    F.R.S. 

(Loudon :  Groombridgu.) 
This  work  is  written  "  to  supply  the  elder  scholars  in  our  national  and  other 
schools  with  an  elementary  treatise  on  those  facts  which  must  be  known,  in 
order  to  secure  the  health  of  the  body."  It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  moat 
interesting  and  nseful  information,  and  we  hope  it  may  find  its  way  ezten- 
flirely  among  those  for  whom  it  is  designed. 

Tlte   QosjhI  in   Leviticus.     A  Series  of  LecturoB  on  the  Hebrev 

Kitual.  By  J.  A.  Seiss,  D.D.  (London  :  Jaek.) 
We  are  rather  suspicious  of  books  of  this  class.  The  excessive  aUegoriiing 
of  the  Old  Teslnment  has  not  promoted  the  interests  of  theology  or 
religion.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  allegorisbg  here  is  not  excessive. 
The  author  says,  material  help  has  been  derived  from  the  commentaries 
■if  George  Bush  and  A.  H.  Bonar.  The  latter  is  laid  under  large  oontri- 
bution.  To  make  use  of  one  popular  book  in  compiling  another  is  a 
common  practice  in  literature,  but  not  a  commendable  one. 
Contenations  on  Church  Establishments.  By  tbe  Rev.  John 
^  GuTHKiE.M-A.,  Glasgow,  Second  Edition.  (London:  Arthur  Mial  I.) 
This  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  times,  and  is  written  with  great  abili^.  It 
discusses  thoroughlv,  though  in  a  calm  and  Christian  spirit,  the  great  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Church  and  State  controverBV,  We  ore  glad  to 
see  that  the  first  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  was  sold  off  in  gix  monthSf 


and  ventnre  to  predict,  from  the  Krowing  intereBt  felt  in  the  Bubject,  that 
this  second  edition  will  very  soon  be  disposed  of.  It  is  just  the  work  to  put 
into  the  hand  of  one  wishing  to  begin  the  study  of  this  great  question. 
Service  at  Some,  for  the  Young  Folks  in  Schools  and  Familie.i,  for 
Wei  Snndaya  and  Winter  Eveaingi.  By  David  A.  Dopdnbi,  d!d., 
Inoumbent  of  St.  LuIcb'x,  Bedminiter,  Bristol,  author  of  "Gospel 
Preached  to  Babes,"  &e.  &c.  (London  ;  W.  H.  Collingridge.) 
In  these  pages  we  have  fifteen  serricea,  each  containing  three  well-selected 
hymns,  two  short  paBssges  of  Scripture,  two  prayers,  and  a  brief  addres.i  on 
some  interesting  portion  of  the  sacred  history.  The  addresses  are  written 
in  a  style  at  once  simple,  striking,  and  earnest;  they  are  instructive  and 
thoroughly  Christian  in  sentiment,  and  are  wcU  fitted  to  win  the  attention 
and  interest  the  heartB  of  the  young.  We  can  very  heartily  recommend 
this  work  i  it  is  admirably  suited  for  jureniles  in  schools  and  families, 
irhen  prevented  from  going  to  the  Honse  of  tlio  Lord  by  wet  weather,  or 
by  the  cold  of  winter  evenings. 

Present  Danger  and  Present  Duty.  The  Papers  Read  at  the 
Meeting  of  Clerfiymen  at  Islington  in  January,  1369.  Kevised  and 
adaptea  for  general  circulation  by  their  authors,  with  introduction  br 
the  Her.  Edwabd  Aukiol,  M.A.  (London ;  William  Hunt  and  Co. 
This  work  contains  three  papers,  besides  the  introduction.  The  first,  by  the 
Bev.  E.  Garbett,  of  Snrbiton,  endeavours  to  show  that  "there  ia,  iu  the 
Church  of  England,  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Heformers  and  Evangelical  fathers  of  the  Church,  and  a  growiog 
tendency  to  assimilate  our  worship  to  that  of  Rome."  The  second — from 
the  able  pen  of  the  £ev.  T.  £.  Birks — is  to  prove  "  that  the  Evangelica 
bodj  have  a  special  duty  at  this  crisis,  as  faithful  representatives  of  our 
Eofocmed  Church."  The  third,  by  the  Bov.  JI,  Hyle,  urges  to  union  for 
"upholding  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  wilhstonding  the  efforts  now 
being  made  to  Unprotestantiie  the  Churcli  of  England."  >T6  very  willingly 
notice  this  work,  which  contains  much  important  truth.  Wo  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  esteemed  writers  appreciate  fully  the  gravity  of  the  present 
crisis,  or  discern  clearly  the  right  courao  to  be  pursued.  The  roots  of  the 
evil  are  in  the  Popish  dootrines — baptismal  regeneration  and  apostolic  suc- 
cesBion — of  the  prayer-book;  and  while  they  are  allowed  to  remain  there 
they  will  continue  to  bring  forth  such  fruits  as  they  have  long  been  produc- 
ing. The  course  of  events  is  now  teaching  this  to  many  of  our  bretnren  iii 
the  Episcopal  Church.  So,  also,  we  trust,  is  the  prayerful  atudy  of  the 
ITew  Testament  apart  from  ecclesiastical  traditions. 


CONGREGATIONAL  SCflOOL,  LEWI3HAM; 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EviKOELICAL  MaOAZIKB. 

DxAB  SiB,— At  the  close  of  our  recent  Anniversary  Meetings,  which, 
however  exhausting,  have  been  of  much  interest  and  vigour,  will  vou 
allow  me  space  in  your  Magazine  to  call  attention  to  one  of  our  smaller 
Institutions,  the  claims  of  which,  however,  are  great. 

Of  the  many  ministerial  brethren  recently  assembled  in  London,  none 
will  deny  the  importance  of  the  edueation  of  their  sons,  and  the  intimate 
relation  in  which  this  stands  to  the  fntore,  both  of  the  church  and  the 
world.  Happily  there  are  not  a  few  of  tham  who  can  diapeiue  with  all  aid 
in  such  education,  and  whose  only  solicitude  is  that  it  should  be  thorooghly 
good  and  sucoeBifol.    Vfith  manyi  howerer,  it  it  otherwise.    SitasitM  in 
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villages  or  small  toffiu,  with  gtipendfl  miserably  inadequate,  the  qnea^tm  of 
greotest  anxiety  is,  how  they  can  aocuia  for  their  children — especially  their 
boys — snoh  an  education  as  the  age  reqaires,  and  without  which  they  will 
be  at  fearful  disadrantsge  throveh  life.  Bach  a  proridon  our  sohool  seeks 
to  supply,  and  uDqueationablyafiords.  I  rejoice  that  there  are  niany  kindred 
institutions,  privote  and  public,  where  the  want  is  partially  met,  and 
individual  caaet  ar«  received.  The  School  »t  Lewisham  is  the  only  one  in 
our  denomination  specially  intended  for  the  purpose,  and  where,  according 
to  the  intention  of  its  founders  67  years  ago,  only  rainiatere'  sons  are  eligible 
for  reception. 

lu  adverting  to  it,  I  am  anxious  to  express  my  thanks,  and  those  of  the 
Committee,  to  many  valued  friends,  who  nave  recently  giren  renewed  proof 
of  their  interest  in  its  behalf^  As  in  the  ease  of  some  of  our  larger  institu- 
tions, tlie  last  year  was  a  trying  one,  and  at  the  close  of  our  Annual  Account 
II  deficit  of  £200  dis&ipired  the  balance-sheet.  Not  only  has  this  been 
removed,— more  than  £mble  that  amount  has,  by  the  liberality  of  friends, 
been  placed  nt  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  £100  kindly 
iind  spontaneously  voted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Con^gatlonat  Union. 

It  were  alike  nnoonrteous  and  nugrateful  if  such  munificenee  were  allowed 
to  pass  unocknowledf^ed ;  and  while  we  devoutly  thank  Him  to  whom  the 
silver  and  the  gold  belong,  we  also  cordially  thank  those  by  whom,  at  His 
prompting,  these  have  been  so  generouBly  dispensed. 

Wnilo  making  this  acknowledgment,  suffer  me  to  say  a  word  about  the 
future.  Periodical  appeals  are  on  all  accounts  objectionable;  spasmodic 
otfbrt  is  nceesBarily  exliauative.  The  desideratum  is,  regular  contribntion, 
and  that  based  on  principle,  and  the  merits  of  the  case.  If  those  who  havo 
tiic  ability  to  give  would  do  bo  oonscientiouslj,  systematically,  and  propor- 
tionately to  their  ability,  how  much  more  would  he  done  for  all  our  institu- 
tions, how  much  greater  the  value  of  the  benefactions  themselves.  To  one 
class  especiallv  an  appeal  is  only  Just.  Those  whose  sons  hare  either 
passed  through  tlio  School,  or  are  bemg  edueated  in  it,  ought  in  all  faimesa 
to  make  an  Annual  Collection  for  its  funds.  Even  though  this  were  small, 
it  would  be  appropriate  and  right,  while  it  would  be  likely  to  interest  OtherS) 
tind  secure  regular  subaoribera. 

While  money  is  indispensable,  however,  it  is  of  subordinate  importance. 
Those  who  are  conducting  and  sustaining  the  education  of  the  62 lads  now 
uuder  instruction  are  supremely  anxious  for  their  highest  welfare.  That 
ilio  education  imparted  is  intellectually  superior  ii  proved  by  the  result  of 
repeated  examination  by  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  EiamiDcrs. 

The  FarentB  of  these  lads,  their  Tutor,  and  the  Committee,  unite  in  desiring 
and  praying  that  with  the  culture  of  the  intellect  there  may  be  the  higher 
culture  of  the  heart.  Of  the  457  boys  who  have  passed  through  tlie  School, 
or  are  now  in  it,  many  have  proved  themselves  thoroughly  consecrated  to 
Christ ;  while  not  a  few  are  now  occupying  high  places  of  the  field.  That 
many  more  may  become  so.  and  that  Uie  School  in  all  respects  may  advance 
ill  public  favour,  in  the  confidence  of  the  Churches,  and  above  all  in  its  m<n«l 
aud  spiritual  power,  will  be  year  desire,  Ur.  Editor,  as  it  is  that  of  yours, 
with  all  rcspecl;  and  regard, 

JosiAH  ViiriT. 

Higbgate,  20th  May,  1868. 

P.  8-  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  School  has  been  deprived  by 
death  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  attached  friend*  and  its  recent  Treaaurer, 
E.  J.  Kitchener,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  who  for  many  years  has  earnestly  soiu^ht 
in  various  ways  to  promote  its  interests.  Another  powerful  motive  is  thus 
furnished  to  those  who  eurTive,  to  be  diligent  and  faithful,  and  to  work 
while  it  is  day. 

Do,l,.cdbyGoOglc 
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Thi  PreliminaTT  Ueetine  wti  held  on  Mond&j  Evening,  May  11th,  1868. 

On  Tuesday  Morning,  May  12th.  1868,  the  Assembly  met  at  WeiKh-hanse 
Chapel.  The  Hct.  Dr.  Kaleieh,  President,  deliTered  sn  admirable  Inaugnral 
Address  on  "  Christianity  and  Modem  ProgresB."  The  chapel  was  crowded 
to  excess  with  members,  delegates,  and  rintors.  Delegates  from  New 
Sonth  Wales  and  Nora  Scotia  were  introduced.  The  Report  was  road  by 
EoT.  Dr.  Smith ;  after  which  a  Memorial  to  the  Queen  on  the  ProTideotial 
escape  of  the  Du^e  of  Edinburgh  from  asBUsioBtiou  in  New  South  Wales 
was  read,  and  nnanimousty  approred  bj  the  Assembly,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion riaing  and  sinfpng  a  verae  of  the  National  Anthem. 

The  great  question  of  the  day— the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
— was  now  introduoed  and  discussed  on  the  following  resolutions,  proposed 
by  Ecv.  Enoch  Mellor,  M.A.,  seconded  by  Bev.  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.!— 

"  That  this  Assemblf,  TspreKntin;:;  ChurclieB  that  have  uniformly  contended  for 
the  fniedom  of  religioD  from  all  State  p&tronaae  and  control,  believing  the  Eatablialied 
L'burcli  oflreland  to  ba  a  signal  injustice  to  the  jwoplu  of  the  country,  precluding  (he 
hope  of  tranquillity  so  ianx  as  it  sball  endure,  rejaicea  t)jnt  the  House  of  Commons  has, 
by  so  large  anwjority,  declnrCd  far  its  diaestabhnlinient." 

"  That  this  AsBembly.  regarding  the  patrooago  of  any  one  reliptioua  community 
by  the  State  as  inconaistent  with  the  beat  interetti  of  a  nation,  and  directly  burtftil 
to  religion,  and  imttettins  against  any  Bcbeme  for  endowing  various  religions  bodies 
aa  jmmoral  in  principle,  short-sighted  in  policy,  and  in  ita  results  inimical  lo  Uie 
■piiituality  of  the  churches  and  injurious  to  their  actirit)',  desires  that,  sabject  to  an 
eqnitable  prorilion  for  the  satisfaction  of  existing  life'intereatH,  all  State  endowments 
for  religions  pnrposes  ibaJI  cease ;  and  hopss  that  the  resolutions  of  Che  House  of 
CommoDB  to  disendow  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  withdraw  the  Begiiim 
Ihnum  and  the  Grant  to  May uootb,  will  speedily  be  followed  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  vbich  will  be  iu  accordance  therewith," 

A  rider  was  proposed  to  the  foregoing,  approving  of  the  action  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  which  was  erentuallT  withdrawn, 
as  contrary  to  precedent  for  the  Assembly  to  identify  itself  witn  names  and 
parties  in  the  arena  of  politics. 

On  Friday  Morning,  May  15th,  the  Assembly  met  again  in  the  same 

Slat'e,  when  the  aubjeet  of  National  Education  was  introduced  by  the  B«T. 
[enry  Allon  reading  a  paper  on  the  present  aspect  of  the  question.  After 
fonsiderable  discassion,  the  following  resolution  was  nnanimously  adopted : — 
"That  this  Aasamblv,  retaining  that  strong  interest  in  the  work  of  Popular 
Edijcntioa,  of  which  the  Gon^^gBtional  Chnrcheaof  this  country  have  given  abundant 
practical  proof,  heartily  rejoices  in  the  general  attention  which  the  subject  is  now 
reDeiving,reaognise«  the  litwralpolicy  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  the  Pnvy  Connoil 
on  Education,  and  their  diniotttiau  to  meet  the  objections  of  Nonconformists,  and 
finds  in  this,  and  the  general  state  of  feeling,  eround  lor  hope  that  measures  of  a  more 
broad  and  general  oharaolw  may  speedily  be  devised  in  which  Congrogationalisls  may 
cordially  co-operate;  but,  cheriahing  a  strong  conviction  that  the  preaent  tiansitional 
slnleofopinienisnot  favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  system  likely  lo  be  permanent 
and  complete,  ni^ee  upon  its  friends  the  importanoe  of  not  hastily  oommitting  them- 
selves  to  an  approval  of  proposals  for  legislation  which  must,  to  a  large  estant,  be 
immature  and  nnsatia&ctory. 

A  resolution  on  the  bearing  of  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
on  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr, 
J.  Carvell  Williams,  and  was  at  length  referred  to  the  CommittM  for 
further  consideration. 

The  important  subject  of  Evangelistic  Agenoj  in  its  relation  to  the 
Churches  and  tbo  Ministry  was  brought  np  by  Bev.  W.  H.  Davison,  of 
Bolton,  in  &  paper  read  to  the  Assembly,  the  full  disoussion  of  whioh  was 
prevented  by  tlie  want  of  time.  After  some  official  resolutions  had  been 
passed,  and  the  Benediotion  pronounced,  the  Assembly  broke  up. 

The  Coant>7  Members  and  Delegates  dined  together  at  the  Cannon-strvst 
Hotel  on  Toeeday  and  Friday  afternoons. 


i,Googlc 
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The  Ber.  Dr.  Baleieli  and  Us  Friends  at  Hare-ooort  Cha[iel,  Canonhnr;, 
entertained  tlie  Members  and  Delegates  with  an  elegant  breakfast,  accom- 
panied b;  speeches  and  music,  at  the  Myddletoa  Hall,  Islington,  on 
Saturday  mominK.  May  I6th. 

Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  nnmerouslT  attended  and  satiBfaotorj 
meetings  of  the  Union.  The  subjects  discussed  were  of  present  and  press- 
ing interest;  and  though  less  religioiu  and  spiritual  in  their  charaoter  than 
some  considered  on  former  occasions,  thej  may  as  effectoall;  promote  the 
interest!  of  the  Sedeemer's  kingdom  in  the  irorld. 


liiacs  of  t^e  <!C!|uit!tes. 

The  Mht  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  ErufaBLici.i'  MiausiNB  was 
held  at  S-adley's  Hotel,  after  the  Missionaij  Sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Wednesiiay,  May  13th.  The  Bev.  S.  B.  Bergne,  the  Treasurer,  took  the 
chair.  The  Eers.  J.  Stoiighton,  T.  Binney,  A.  fioleigh,  D.D..  A.  M,  Brown, 
LL.D.,  B.  Halley,  D.D.,  J.  Kelly,  J.  Young,  D!D..  B.  W.  Dale.  M.A., 
G.  Smith,  D.D..  J.  Viney,  8.  Thodey,  P,  Thomson,  M.A.,  W.  M,  Statham, 
E.  Front,  F.G.S.,  J.  G.  Miall,  E.  Afannering,  W.  Legg.  B.A..  W.  P.  Lyon, 
B.A.,  J.  Kennedy,  T.  James,  E.  Jones,  J.  C.  Harrison,  H.  J.  Gamble, 
J.  Fleming,  I.  V.  Mummery,  &c.,  were  present. 

Very  sincere  regret  was  expressed  at  the  announcement  mode  that  the 
BeT.  J.  Stonghton  had  signified  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  editorship 
of  the  Uagazme  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  cordial  testimony  was  home 
by  the  brethren  to  the  urbanity  and  abili^  with  which  the  periodical  had 
been  conducted  by  him.  But  sa  the  present  editor  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  relinquish  his  ofSce,  the  meeting  heard  with  pleasure  that  Dr. 
Spenoe  had  accepted  the  unanimous  and  urgent  request  of  the  Tnut«es 
to  become  editor  with  the  new  year. 

The  Treasurer  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  conseanence  of  the 
sacramental  collections  made  last  year  by  many  churches,  tnev  had  been 
enabled  to  add  aeveral  names  to  theii  list  of  Grantees,  besides  making  special 
donations  to  urgent  oases.  Hope  was  entertained  that  the  chorchea  gene- 
rally would  ^o  and  do  likewise,  so  that  alt  the  applications  still  standing  on 
the  books  might  soon  be  adopted. 

I.  V.  M. 

April  13. — Durham  and  S'orthumberland  Union.  The  annoal  meetings 
of  this  Association  were  held  on  this  and  the  following  day.  The  Ber*. 
G.  W.  Conder,  G.  Allen.  8.  Goodal!,  W.  Nicholson,  H.  KendaU,  H.  T. 
Bohjohns,  B.A.,  W.  Shillito,  B.  J.  Hall,  and  A.  Common,  Esq.,  took  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

' — r  Garstan^.  The  Independent  Chapel  in  this  place  has  undersonc 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs.  The  reopening  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  Bev.  £.  Mellor,  M.A. 

Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon.  Tlte  foundation-stone  of  a  now  Con- 
gregational church  was  laid  by  the  Bev.  E.  Prout.  The  following  ministers 
took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day :  the  Bevs.  J.  AUen,  H.  Cross,  K.  Parkyn, 
Dr.  Bitehie,  F.  Wagstaff.  and  F.  Thomas. 

April  20.— Belper.  The  Bev.  F.  Enowles,  of  Botherham  College,  was 
otdamed.  The  B«tb.  T.  Gallworthy,  H.  Ollard,  T.  Atkin,  J.  Calvert,  C.  Ty te, 
and  Dr.  Falding  took  part  in  the  service. 

April  21. — Derbyshire  Association.  The  annual  meetings  of  this  nnion 
were  held  in  Belper,  on  this  and  the  following  day.  Mr.  T.^George  presided. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevi.  J.  pslvert,  C.  Bnrrowes,  H.^tarmer. 
W.  Ciosbie,  and  Mr.  B.  Smith. 

^—  Hampshire  Assooiation.    The  Spring  meetings  of  this  union  were 
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held  in  Oeorge-etreet  Church,  ^-de.  The  B«vs.  W.  Jonei,  Q.  A.  Coltut, 
W.  M.  FaolCO-  J.  Proctor.N.  Glus,  uidN.  Hnrr^.condaeted  tbebniineu 
of  the  ABSOoiatioii. 

April  21.— South  Deron  ABiooUtion.  The  umnftl  meetinga  of  thii  union 
were  held  «t  Coartenaj-itrMt  Chapel,  Flymonth,  on  this  and  the  following 
day.  The  IUt.  C.  B.  SymeB,  B.A.,prewded.  The  Eovi.  F.  Wagataff.  J.  0. 
Poatans,  E.  S.  Hickman,  Frofeaaor  Charlton,  and  A,  Booker,  Eaq.,  took  part 
in  the  enESgementa. 

Snrrey  Miaaion.     The  aerenty-firat  anniTenary  wa*  held  at  the 

Fresbytemn  Church,  Ctapham.  A  aermon  waa  preached  br  the  Rer. 
8.  Uartin.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  erenin;;,  at  which  J.  Eemp,  Eaq., 
presided.  Addreaiee  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  Meaara,  Bright,  Iiow, 
Aahton,  Moas,  Soole,  and  Fillans. 

WUta  and  East  Somerset  Aaaooiation.    The  annual  meeting  of  thia 

union  waa  held  at  Bath.  The  Rera.  B.  W.  Dale,  MA.,  W.  H.  Dyer,  H.  M. 
Gnnn,  C.  Chapman,  B.A.,  T.  Gilbert,  and  C.  Jnpe,  Eaq.,  condacted  the 
buaineaa  of  the  Aaaooiation. 

April  22.— Bristol  and  Gtouceatershire  Aasociation.  The  annnal  meetiiut 
of  the  member!  of  this  union  waa  held  in  Arley  Chapel,  Briatol.  Mr.  E.  8. 
Bobinaon  presided.  The  Beva.  E.  J,  Hartland,  J.  W.  Bormaii.  J.  H.  Wilaon, 
J.  F.  Gancaway,  and  Mr.  C.  Godwin  tooli  part  in  the  proceedinga. 

Eertfordahire   Aasociation.      The  fifty-eighth  anniversary  of   thia 

union  was  held  at  Hitobin  on  thia  and  the  following  day.  The  Bera. 
W.  M.  Lennox,  N.  Hayoroft,  M.A.,  Jl.  Davies,  B.A.,  J.  W.  Walker, 
B.A.,  W.  L.  Brown,  M.A.,  W.  Uanchee,  W.  Griffitha,  and  othera  took  part 
in  the  engageraenta. 

April  25.— Bamford.  A  meeting  waa  held  to  take  leave  of  the  Kev.  J. 
Browne,  B.A.,  who  baa  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  charch  at  Barnaley. 
The  chair  waa  taken  by  S.  Porritt,  £aq.  A  testimonial,  conaiating  of  a 
ailver  inkatand  and  one  hondred  guineaa  waa  presented  t«  Mr.  iJrowne  on 
theo      ^  - 


April  26. — Salem  Chapel,  Leeds.  Thia  place  was  reopened,  after  nnder- 
ffoing  alleratiooa  and  repairs.  Sermona  were  preached  by  the  Beva.  H. 
Turant  and  E.  B.  Conder,  M.A. 

Southwold,  Suffolk.     The  Congregational  Church  waa  reopened. 

Two  aermons  were  preached  by  the  Bev.  E.  Jonea.  On  the  followins; 
evening,  a  meeting  waa  held,  at  which  E.  Grimwade,  Esq.,  preaided. 
The  EevB.  E.  W.  WiUon,  J.  Flower,  G.  Gladatone,  and  G.  Firth  delivered 
addreaace. 

Wavertree,  Liveipool.     At  Hunter-lane  Congregational  Chapel, 

galleries  have  been  erected,  and  the  front  extended.  The  Beva.  N.  Wight 
and  W.  C.  Stallybraaa,  formerly  ministers  there,  and  the  Bev.  Edward 
Haasan,  the  preaent  minister,  preached  the  opening  aermona. 

April  28. — Doraet  Union.  The  Spring  meetings  of  this  Aaaooiation  were 
held  in  Wimbume.  The  Beva.  J.  Bogera,  B.  3.  Ashton,  B.A.,  J.  D.'Davies, 
B.  Gray,  B.A.,  J.  Foi,  B.A.,  J.  Zeynea,  E.  T.  Verral,  B.A.,  and  W.  Lewis 
condacted  the  business  of  the  meetiogs. 

Longacre,  Whitfield  Chapel.    The  Bev.  A.  Warner  waa  recognised 

aa  pastor.  Mr.  C.  Latham  occupied  the  chair.  The  Bevs.  B.  E.  Fordaith, 
B.  S.  WiUon,  D.  Jeavooa,  T.  Bangb,  B.  Berry,  J.  Morgan,  C.  Brake,  and 
B.  Scott,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  proceedings, 

— -  I4artli  Biding  Aasociation.  The  annual  meetings  were  held  in 
PickerioB.  The  Hera.  B.  Balgarnie,  J.  C.  Potter,  J.  Parsons,  T.  Morgan, 
and  F.  Millbank,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  others  condnoted  the  usual  business. 

Shrewsbury.     The  Snan-hil)  Independent  Chapel  haa  been  rebuilt. 

The  opening  aermona  were  preached  by  the  H«r.  B.  D.  Wilaon.  The  cost 
of  the  alterationa  is  about  £1,600. 

Soaaex  Home   Miaaionary  Society.    The  Spring  meetinga  of  thia 
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Society  were  held  &t  Worthing.  The  £ev.  B.  Price  pretided.  Addreues 
were  delivered  by  the  Hers.  S.  Hunilton,  H.  Bogen,  J.  BtuoIibeiTy,  B.A., 
H.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Muterman. 

April  29.— Kent.  The  Bev.  J.  Hntchia  was  recoeaised  u  putor  of  the 
church  at  Lenhiun.  The  fUv.  A.  Torner  presided.  The  Ueyi.  I£.  G. 
Parriah,  B.A.,  D.  G.  Watt,  M.A.,  E.  Baaiey,  W.  H.  Hill,  P.  Law,  and 
B.  lATer  also  took  part. 

April  30.— Blyth.  The  fonndatiou-atoue  of  a  new  Congregational  church 
waa  laid  by  Mr.  J.  Mather.   An  addreas  waa  read  by  the  S«t.  Ut.  Stewart. 

May  1. — Margate.  A  meetint;  was  held  in  the  Congregational  church,  to 
preeent  the  Bct.  A.  W.  Butcher  with  a  testimonial  of  £30. 

Mieltleby,  Whitby,  Yorkshire.  The  ordination  of  the  Bot.  J.  Jeffei^ 

■on,  of  Cotton  End  Academy,  took  place.  The  Bevs.  T.  Morgan,  B.  Bal- 
garnie,  J.  ParsooB.  and  J.  Potter  conducted  the  proceedingt. 

May  2.-^Srighton.  Queen-square  Chapel.  A  meeting  wta  held  to  take 
leave  of  the  Eev.  Paxton  Hood,  on  the  occasion  of  hia  leaving  for  three 
montfu  for  a  continental  toar.  The  Bev.  H.  Bromley  took  the  chair.  A 
parte  of  ISOgnineaa  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hood. 

May  5. — lareham.     The  recognition  of  the  Bev.  T.  G-.  Beveridge  took 

C'  ice.  The  Bev.  T.  Consina  presided,  and  the  Bev.  8.  Jonea,  W.  Lewis, 
.  T.  Matson,  A.  John«)n,  H.  G.  Hastings,  W.  Jones,  and  J.  Llovrellyn 
took  part. 

May  6. — Cheshire  Association.  The  auDual  meetings  of  this  union  were 
held  in  Stockport  The  K«vs.  6.  B.  Eidd.  A.  Wilson,  B.A..  E.  Morris, 
W.  Smith,  and  H.  Heginbotham,  B.  Duttoo,  and  J.  Thompson,  Esq ,  took 
part  in  the  proceedings, 

M^  7. — North  Devon  Association.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  tt 
Torrihgton.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bev.  W.  Moss.  The  Ber. 
Messrs,  Wilson,  Clarkson,  Bertram,  Lewis,  Boberts,  Phtn,  and  Leslie  took 
part  in  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

May  8. — OheadJe.  A  meeting  was  held  to  welcome  the  Bev.  T.  M. 
Herbert,  M.A.  Sir  J.  Watts  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Bevs.  T.  G.  Pinlayson,  S,  Hooper,  A.  Thomson,  H.  Griffith,  A.  Clark. 
and  A.  Wilson. 

PA8T0BAL  NOTICES. 

CILLS  ACCBPTID. 

The  Bev,  B.  C.  Lnmaden,  of  Cheadle,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  Bamsbottom,  near  Manchester. 

The  Bev-  H.  Dewey,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Harleston, 
Norfolk. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Bngg,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church,  AUerton, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

The  Bev.  J.  Miller,  M.A.,  of  Long  Sutton,  that  of  the  thnrch  at  Newark. 

The  Bev,  C.  Lankester,  B.A.,  of  Cheshunt  College,  that  of  the  church  at 
Newport  Pagnell, 

The  Bev.  A.  T.  Shelley,  of  Ely,  that  of  the  church,  Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

The  BeT.  C.  Thomson,  M.A.,  that  of  the  church,  Leominster,  Hereford- 
shire. 


The  Bev.  J.  H.  Lochore,  of  Dock-street  Chapel,  Newport,  that  of  the 
CoDgreeational  Church,  Llanelly. 

The  Bev.  K.  T.  Teiral,  B.A.,  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church, 
Poole,  Dorset. 

The  Bev.  E.  Hill,  that  of  King-street  Chapel,  Northampton. 

The  Bev.  J.  Briggs,  that  of  the  church.  Great  Marlow. 

The  Bev.  W.  Jones,  that  of  the  church  at  Bromsgrove.      ^ 
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ANNIVEE8AET  OF  THE  LONDON  SOSSIONAET  SOCIETT. 

Thbouge  the  blessing  of  Qod,  in  answer  to  man;  pn^eia  offered  during 
tlie  Miseionary  year  whicii  has  just  closed,  the  olouds  vhich  at  ita  com- 
mencement seemed  to  hang  orer  the  afilaiis  of  the  Society  hare  passed 
away,  and  given  place  to  brightneee  and  hope.  The  AnniTersary  Serrloea 
of  the  Bociety  held  last  month  were  of  the  most  cheering  character,  and 
have  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  la^e  numbers  who  attended 

On  UoNDAT  UonSDia,  Uay  11th,  at  balf-past  seven,  uumoroiis  friends, 
lauding  Uinistera,  Misaionaries,  Missionary  Students,  and  others,  vith  the 
offlcetB  of  the  Society,  met  at  the  Uission  House  to  implore  tiie  Divine  blessing 
on  the  appruaching  eerrices.  At  thfee  o'clock  a  v^y  largely  attended  Gekbkai. 
MEirrUfo  of  the  Town  and  Country  Directors  met  in  the  Board  £oom  to  transact 
business  in  anticipation  of  the  Public  Meeting. 

On  WEDK£aj)AY  MoBmKo,  at  Subbey  Chapel,  after  a  brief  litm^jcal  service, 
the  Bev.  J.  C.  Habkisott  offered  prayer,  after  which  the  AmruAL  SxBHas  wae 
preached  by  the  Bev.  B.  Hau^by,  D.D.,  from  laaiah  liv.  l—o ;  the  Bar.  C. 
COAfMAS,  M.A.,  of  Bath,  concluded  with  prayer.  In  the  evening,  at  Wxsr- 
VIM8TER  Chapel,  after  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Fiayer,  by  the-Bsv.  S.,Fxab- 
son,  M.A,,  of  Birmingham,  the  Bev.  C.  H.  Spueoeon  preaehed  a  Spbcxai.  Bxk- 
iioK  to  Totmo  Men  from  1  John  ii.  14.    The  Chapel  was  densely  crowded  wi& 
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a  very  attentire  audience,  of  whom  a  large  number  were  young  men.  The  same 
evening  Public  MEETCfoa  for  the  Toukq  were  held  at  Wycliffa  Chapel,  Hawley 
Bood  Chapel,  and  Comberwell  Green  Congregational  Church. 

On  Fbiday  EvEirnTo,  the  Missionaky  Cokuunion  was  held  at  six  chapbi.s. 
At  Gkateit  Hell  Chapel,  the  Bev.  A.  MIcUilian  presided:  prayers  and 
addresses  by  the  Bere.  J.  S.  BuasBix,  K.A.,  Or.  D.  Macgbeoor,  J.  B. 
Boss,  B.A.,  W.  JoHiraoK,  B.A.,  J.  8.  Wabdlaw,  M.A.  At  KEuaniaTOX  Con- 
OUBOATIOKAL  Chtjkch,  the  Rev.  J.  Stouqhton  presided :  prayers  and  ad- 
dresaea  by  the  Eevs.  W.  M.  Siatilvm;  P.  Colborne;  S.  Okeex;  E,  Mac- 
beth ;  and  W.  Wabder,  At  Haitover  Chapel,  Peckham,  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Stease  presided:  prayers  and  addresses  by  the  Eevs.  W.  ToZER;  A.  Buzacott; 
E.  WiLSOS;  W.  JosEa;  and  T.  Powkll.  At  Lbwisham  High  Boas  Oox- 
OREOATiONAL  Chuboh,  the  Bev.  6.  MABmr  presided:  prayers  and  addressee 
by  the  Bevs.  J.  Bkaeley,  D.  Mabtut,  B.  Bobinsok,  O.  Gnx,  J.  Fuixnro  and 
J,  T.  WiQNER.  At  Stbpnbt  JSXKtmo,  the  Eev.  J.  Q.  Uiall  presided  :  prayers 
and  addroases  by  the  Eevs.  J.  Kekkkdt,  M.A.,  E.  Balqabnie,  M.  A.  Seee- 
BiHo,  LL.B,,  E.  E.  AngBTT.,  and  others.  At  City  Boad  Chatel,  the  Bev.  E. 
P.  CtABKB  presided :  prayers  and  addresses  by  the  Eevs.  E.  StOKBOT,  J.  Bow- 
LAMD,  J.  BoYLB,  T.  Gasquoine,  B.A.,  and  J.  C.  Oeikie. 


ANNTTAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

At  the  Annual  MXETiKa  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  Thubsqat  Mobnuto,  the 
atUindanro  was  very  large.  The  chair  was  token  at  ten  o'clock  by  W.  E.  Bax- 
ter, Esq.,  M.P.,  and  around  him  on  the  platform  were  T.  Barnes,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Hon.  A.  Einnaird,  M.P.,  Q.  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Meaars.  J.  K,  Welch,  G.  P. 
Whito,  H.  Wright,  H.  W.  DoboU,  Eusebiua  Smith,  Charioa  Beed,  Henry 
Spicer,  W.  E.  Spicar,  Charles  Jnpo,  Isaac  Perry,  John  Finch,  S.  B.  Scott,  T.  B. 
Job,  E.  A.  Maofle,  W.  Crosfiehl,  Ac.,  Eevs.  H.  AUon,  J.  C.  Harrison.  Newman 
Hal!,  Dr.  Smith,  E.  Balgamie,  R.  W.  Dale,  J.  G.  Miall,  0.  Wilson,  Dr.  Camp- 
beU,E.Mannering,H.011aid,  A.  MoMiUan,  John  Kennedy,  Wm.  Guest,  R.D. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Morton  Brown,  Dr.  Perguaon,  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  W.  M.  Statham, 
Arthur  Hall,  William  Ellis,  E.  B.  Conder,  Q.  W.  Conder,  Dr.  Mullens,  Robert 
Bobinson,  &c.,  &o. 

The  prooeedings  oonunenoed  by  the  Eev.  Eobeii  Bobinwu  anaounciiig  the 
hymn  "  AsBembled  at  Thy  groat  Command. "  The  Bev.  J.  Hallett,  of  Norwich, 
then  ofibred  prayer. 

The  Ohahouk  then  said :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^It  was,  I  Msnre  you,  with 
feetingi  of  no  little  pfeasnw  and  gmtificatioa  that  I  received  the  invitation  of 
your  direotore  to  preside  on  this  auspicious  ocoaaioii.  I  recollect  that  one  of 
tli«  sulieet  olgects  of  my  ambition  as  a  youi^stCT  was  to  take  part  in  one  of 
the  annual  mMtisgs  in  this  hall  of  tiie  ijondon  ICisffionary  Society — a  Society 
wlu(^  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  ia  distinguisbod  above  all  other  foreign 
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muudomaiy  societies  by  the  catholicity  of  its  constitution,  by  the  spleadid 
eucceaa  which  has  fttteaded  aome  of  its  efibits  iu  the  missioii  field,  and  also  by 
tho  celebrity  attained  by  many  of  its  agents,  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  Chiuches,  but  in  the  history  of  the  whole  world.    Time  was,  as  you 
all  Teiy  well  know,  when  men  of  literature  and  suience  ridiculed  the  efforts  of 
a  faw  fanatical  rdigionists  to  spread  Christiauity  throughout  the  whole  earth ; 
and  long  and  weary  were  those  years  before  the  seed,  sown  in  toil  snd  suffering, 
b^;an  to  give  promise  of  a  harrest.    But  now  all  is  changed.    Politicians  and 
literary  mep  alike  acknowledge  that  a  great  work  is  going  on.    It  is  for  the 
Christians  oTthis  country  to  meet  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  thomselveB  have 
luiaed.    You  know  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  sunny  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
the  Gospel  is  more  uniTBrsaUy  acknowledged  as  the  power  and  grace  of  Qod 
than  it  is  in  certain  neglected  districts,  both  urban  and  rural,  in  England  itself. 
For  away  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa  ve  have  congregations  worshipping  in 
templee  ctf  the  Host  High.    In  Madagascar  it  may  be  said  that  you  hare  the 
romance  of  Christian  missioiiB ;  and  even  in  China,  secluded  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  see  at  least  symptoms  of  curio^ty  regard- 
ing that  aggresoiTe  &ith  which  shall  yet  cover  the  earth  as  tho  waters  eoTer 
the  sea.    Sut  now  let  ua  turn  for  a  moment  to  India,  and  take  note  of  Qia 
state  of  public  opinion  in  that  country  viith  regard  to  Christianity.     Aa  we  all 
know,  it  is  at  once  cheering,  and  deeply  calcnlated  to  imprees  us.    You  must 
not  judge  of  the  jmigresa  ot  Christianity  in  India  by  the  increase  of  your 
converts  ot  by  the  number  of  your  churches,  because  to  my  mind  it  if  peife^y 
obvious  that  the  iriiole  system  of  superstition  in  Hindoetan  is  at  this  moment 
t«ttering  to  its  fall.    Ihat  small  bond  of  "crazy  zealots,"  whont  the  British 
Government  and  the  Eset  India  Company,  end  the  learned  societien  first  perse- 
cated,  and  then   laughed  at,  have  undermined  the  religious  belief  of  150 
millions  of  people — and  now  the  charge  against  ua  is,  not  that  our  eSbrta  are 
cootemptible  and  have  been  fruitless,  but  that  they  have  produced  a  result  so 
momentous  as  to  tax  to  the  very  utmost  the  zeal  of  the  British  churvhes  and 
the  energies  of  British  statesmen, — nay,  possibly  to   affect  the  future  not 
only  of  this  our  beloved  country,  but  of  the  human  rac«.    It  is  now  exactly 
twenty-five  years  ago  since  three  young  men — students  at  tho  University  <rf 
Edinburgh — on  parting  with  each  other  naturally  asked  the  question,  "  When 
shall  we  throe  meet  again  P"   and  one  of  their  number  sugg<>4tcd  that  he 
thought  it  likely  that  it  might  be  in  about  a  quarter  of  a  century'  on  the 
platfocok  of  the  London  BCssionary  Society  at  Exeter  Hall.     Now,  those  three 
young  men  wer«  the  Bev.  Dr.  Mullens  [whom  I  suppose  you  all  know),  Ute 
Sev.  Duiant  Philip,  of  South  Africa,  and  myself;  and,  Angularly  enough,  ve 
did,  for  the  first  time,  after  nearly  a  quarter   of  a   century,  moot  on  this 
platform  at  tho  pnff'^'^''  meeting  last  year.     I  have  to  oongratulatu  you  on  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  afilure  of  this  Soaety  since  then.    Thu  fact  ia,  that  the 
success  of  the  efibtts  cd  this  Society  had  so  greatiy  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  warmest  snpporteiB  that  last  year  the  chancellor  of  your  exchequer  had      • 
to  report  rather  an  alarming  deficit,  and  we  met,  as  you  all,  I  daresay,  le- 
colleot,  in  oircujnstauMa  «f  considerable  peiplezity,  if  not  of  gloom.    But 
now,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  churches  at  home,  let  me  say  initiated  and 
stimulated  by  the  noble  example  of  iix.  Hadfield,  and  thanks  also  to  the 
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cordial  co-operation  of  tlie  great  majorily  of  the  nuBmonaries  abroad,  Uie 
financial  pioapect  of  tliis  Society  is  much  more  cheerful,  and  I  hope  thai  th« 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  London  Siissionaxy  Society  Trill  see  to  it,  that 
in  tiie  face  of  the  tremendous  reeponsibility  which  Hwy  have  incurred,  no  part 
of  that  great  misBion  field  ehoold  suffer  through  any  shortcomings  of  theirs. 
Another  happy  prospect  gladdens  the  present  tumiTeraory :  I  mean  the 
prospect  that  before  long  on  this  platform  may  stand  one  who  was  lost  and 
ia  now  found ;  I  mean,  of  course.  Dr.  livingstone — the  greatest  of  all  mis- 
fflonary  pioneers,  and  nLore  than  a  conqueror,  Uay  we  speedily  have  tiie 
pleasure  and  eatistactiou  of  welcoming  him  amongst  us  to  receive  the  reward 
of  labours,  perhaps  more  abundant  than  those  that  have  &llen  to  the  lot  of 
any  man  einoe  the  days  of  the  Apostle  FauL  Now,  as  I  am  deddedly  opposed 
on  principle  to  long  epeeohee  at  missionary  meetings,  except  from  gentlemen 
who  have  oome  fresh  from  the  field,  I  shall  not  detain  you  a  moment  longer, 
but  sit  down  by  again  expressing  my  great  gratification  and  satis&ction  at 
being  able  to  preside  at  this  meeting  this  morning. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Mitlleiis,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then  read  k- 
lections  from  the  Axnvu.  Bspobt  : — 

Thz  year  that  has  just  passed  has  proved  a  remarkable  one  in  the  Society' 
history.  From  its  beginning  to  its  close  it  has  been' richly  fraught  with  blaenogs. 
Commencing  with  heavy  financial  embarroaements,  which  occasioned  great 
anxiety,  it  was  soon  occupied  with  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  Society's 
plans.  But  with  every  month  confidence  increased ;  fresh  interest  was  excited 
in  ita  work ;  contributions  continued  to  flow  in ;  until  at  length  the  heavy 
clouds,  with  which  it  had  opened,  otl  dispersed,  and  the  year  has  closed  amid 
the  bright  rodianoe  of  a  sunny  sky.  While  the  Directors  have  been  engaged 
with  readjustment  at  home,  the  Lord  has  been  working  with  their  missionary 
brethren  abroad.  Under  circumstances  so  changed  and  so  pleoaaot,  the 
Directors  feel  that|,their  first  words  must  be  words  of  gladness,  and  that  they 
must  present  speoal  songs  of  thaTik^ving  to  Him  who  has  listened  to  thmr 
prayers,  who  maketh  the  storm  a  cobn,  so  that  the  WBvea  thereof  ore  still,  and 
who  bringeth  His  people  into  their  derired  haven. 

I.— THE  LATE  REV.  DE.  TIDMAN. 

Twelve  months  ago  the  Directors  reported  to  the  friends  of  the  Sodoty,  that 
serious  illness  had  compelled  their  valued  Foeeioit  Seouetakt,  the  Ber.  Dr. 
TmuAir,  to  retire  from  the  responsible  duties  of  the  office  which  ho  had  held 
among  them  for  twenty-seven  years.  With  sincere  pleasure  they  were  able  to 
add  that  a  largo  number  of  his  personal  friends,  numbered  also  among  tbo  sup- 
porters of  tho  Society,  with  anxious  affection  had  endeavoured  to  make  due 
'  provision  for  his  comfort.  And  their  desire  was  that,  having  laid  all  anxious 
work  aside,  he  might  long  enjoy  a  season  of  pleasant  refreshment  and  test  after 
his  many  years  of  unbroken  and  eminently  useful  toil.  They  have  now,  how- 
ever, to  report,  with  deep  regret,  that  such  quiet  hoars  were  granted  to  their 
honoured  and  beloved  friend  for  a  very  brief  while.    Throoghont  the  past  year 
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his  Btrengtli  oontinned  to  fiul ;  his  vtaita  to  the  Mission  House  became  fever 
and  thoogh  he  somewhat  rallied,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  j'ear  enjoyed  nn- 
uaoal  peace  of  mind,  at  length,  in  Uarch  last,  Uie  Directors  were  called  to 
fbllow  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

In  aU  that  then  remained  it  was  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  the  Directors 
sought  to  testify,  in  every  way  available,  their  great  esteem  for  his  character 
Eind  their  deep  sense  of  bis  worth.  In  a  seriea  of  fonnal  BssoLimoif  9  they  have 
expressed  tbeir  sincere  appreciation  of  his  distmguisbed  services.  And  now,  in 
placing  those  Besolutioks  in  the  pages  of  their  Annual  Beport,  the  Directors 
would  add  a  few  earnest  words  confirmatory  of  the  views  they  have  there  more 
fully  expressed.  Time  only  deepens  Qieir  sense  of  fbe  greatness  of  his  service, 
and  of  the  heavy  and  lasting  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  the  Society,  by 
his  wise  and  able  cars  for  its  interests.  They  remember  his  earnest  spirit,  his 
ceaseless  labours,  tiie  wisdom  of  his  judgment,  his  eloquent  pleadings  fbr  tiie 
missionaiy  cause.  They  are  sure  that  his  influence  will  be  abiding;  and  ^t  his 
memory  will  be  cberisbod  with  affectdon  in  this  Society  and  by  the  Church  at 
large  for  many  years  to  come. 

n.— FINANCIAL  EETISION. 

As  soon  as  the  official  year  commenced,  the  Directors  wore  colled  to  consider 
the  financial  position  of  the  Society,  and  a  Special  Committee  recommended  in 
strong  terms,  not  only  that  some  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  expenditure, 
but  tliat  the  character  of  that  expenditure  should  be  coreftilly  examined.  They 
recommended  that  tiie  Board  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  {tar- 
nished by  the  present  crisis,  for  placing  the  entire  system  of  payments  in  their 
Foreign  Missions  upon  the  soundest  footing,  and  f6r  determining  the  principles 
by  which  those  payments  eboll  be  regulated.  In  this  revision  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  all  tiie  infbrmatiou  in  their  power,  whether  fiimished  by  miswon- 
aries  who  are  on  a  visit  at  home ;  by  others  who  have  recently  letdred ;  by 
papers  specially  prepared  for  their  use  abroad ;  or  by  the  letters  and  accoosts  of 
the  various  Mismons  and  committees  that  were  involved.  A  targe  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  completed,  the  remainder  will  be  coined  out  during  the 
coming  year. 

They  have  to  report  with  great  satisfaction  that,  so  far  as  the  new  system  has 
gone.  It  has  not  only  called  forth  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  home,  tcom. 
Mends  of  the  Society  who  study  the  character  of  its  procedure,  but  it  has  mot 
vith  the  warm  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  to  whose  work  it  has 
been  applied. 

m.— THE  MBSIONABY  SHIP. 

While  busily  occupied  with  these  important  questions  in  the  middle  (tf  last 
June,  the  Directors  were  suddenly  startled  by  a  report,  resting  on  strong  autho~ 
ri^,  and  accompanied  with  circumstantial  details,  that  their  new  vessel,  the 
John  TP'ilUamt,  hod  been  wrecked  on  Savage  Island.  It  appears  that  the  ship, 
after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Society's  stations  in  the  Loyalty  Islands,  arrived  safely 
off  Savage  Island  on  Thursday,  January  3rd.    Her  blue  flag  was  recognized 
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while  sti«  wa^  still  far  out  at  ee-^  aad  the  aight  of  it  inspired  general  joy.  She 
Bpeedily  landed  Mr.  Lawea'a  goods,  with  three  of  the  English  miasionarieE  and 
Borne  of  the  Karotongan  teachers,  who  with  their  fomiliee  had  just  been  expelled 
by  the  French  authorities  from  the  Loyulty  'Kfiantfin,  Bough  wsather  drove  the 
vcseel  out  to  sea ;  but  on  Tueeday,  the  8th,  she  returned,  landed  the  remainder 
of  the  goods,  !«ceiTed  a  large  supply  of  vegetables  trota  the  chie&  and  people, 
and  arranged  to  coll  for  her  passengers  on  the  following  day.  When  ten  miles 
tram,  shore,  an  hour  after  sunset,  the  wind  fall;  she  yrita  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  strong  current,  and  stoadily  approached  tlie  island.  The  nig^t  was 
pitchy  dark,  but  flashes  of  lightning  showed  the  boats  striving  in  vain  to  drag 
her  away  from  the  lofty  coral  walls,  .^t  elercn,  the  last  man  (juiotly  left  her ; 
and  then,  lifted  by  the  swell,  the  good  ship  was  flung  with  a  cra«h  upon 
the  reef. 

When  it  become  clear  from  the  letters  received  &xaa  the  islands  that  the  ship 
was  really  gone,  the  Directors  without  delay  deyoted  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  securing  a  new  one.  Several  important  facts  were  clearly  shown 
in  the  statements  laid  before  them.  So  far  as  mere  goods  ore  concerned,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  supplying  about  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-seven  mis- 
sionaries of  tbo  Society  who  are  labouring  in  the  South  Seas.  But,  -besides 
supplying  stores  to  their  missionaries,  the  Society  is  carrying  on  most  important 
evangelistic  work  in  several  small  and  isolated  groups,  as  the  Pearl  Islands,  the 
PenrhyuB,  and  Lagoon  Islands,  and  in  detached  islands  of  the  larger  groups. 
These  isolated  spots  require  to  bo  regularly  visited,  for  the  protection  of  the 
pei^le,  the  encouragement  of  the  teachers,  for  the  supply  of  new  men,  medi- 
cines, and  books.  The  vessels  that  may  be  hired  are  not  always  available ; 
they  are  often  for  from  suitable  to  the  work ;  they  ore  very  deficient  in  that 
amount  of  comfort  which  on  public  duty  the  missionary  brethren  ought  to 
ei^oy ,-  not  seldom  do  they  wish  to  go  where  the  missionary  finds  no  work ; 
to  stay  at  some  places  when  his  work  is  finished ;  and  to  leave  others  when, 
the  work  requires  him  to  remain.  Besides,  evangelistic  work  is  growing  on 
oni  hands ;  the  Native  Churches  are  strong ;  labourers  are  abundant;  the 
groups  lying  to  the  north  and  west  are  more  open  than  ever;  and  the 
Directors  are  called  upon  to  look  fairly  in  the  face  a  large  extenaioa  of  the 
South  Sea  Mission  among  three  hundred  islands,  containing  millions  of  people 
who  are  heathen  still.  All  tha  objects  desired  through  the  entire  rango 
of  the  Society's  interests  and  the  Society's  work,  can  with  ease  be  swurod 
by  a  vessel  of  our  own,  commanded  by  a  truly  missionary  captain,  officers, 
and  crow. 

With  considerations  like  thoso  before  them,  the  Directors  wore  nnammous  in 
resolving  that  another  Missionary  Ship  should  bo  provided  without  delay. 
They  had  clear  evidence  that  the  ship  should  be  smaller  than  the  last.  In  the 
heginning  of  the  year  therefore  they  arranged  with  Messrs.  Hall,  of 
Aberdeen  to  build  for  them  another  vessel  of  200  tons,  at  a  cost  (rf 
£o,000.  They  hope,  that  she  will  duly  soil  in  the  autumn,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  proper  season  returns,  accompanied  by  many 
prayers,  protected  by  TTrm  to  whom  winds  and  seas  olika  belong,  ehe 
will  enter  the  Southern  Seas  to  begin  a  distinguished  career  of  omfulneee. 
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and  witli  her  white  doTe  to  fail  for  many  years  among  ChnBtiiui  and  tteathen 
islands,  a  veiitaUe  messenger  of  peace. 


Soft  tin  tnd  gsntle  beavinga  of  the  ware 
Attend  the  iliip  whose  emud  ia  to  save, 
'Which  fliea,  obedient  to  her  Lord's  comnuuidi, 
A  hemU  of  God's  lore  to  pagan  lands." 

The  SoTmi-S£A.  MisaiOK  lioa  deep  in  the  affection  of  the  Sociiity'a  &ieuds. 
Seventy  years  have  passed  since  the  first  missioiumos  vers  landed  by  the  Viiff 
on  the  Island  of  Tahiti.  After  long  trial  of  patience,  amid  a  most  depraved  and 
corrupt  people,  heathenism  gave  "way,  tho  gospel  biumphod,  and  the  Society 
Islands  became  Christian,  In  1823,  Borotonga  -was  discovered,  and  the  Herrey 
Iiilauds,  now  containing  one  of  the  brightest  groups  of  our  Christian  Churches, 
were  evangelized.  In  1S30,  Samoa  received  that  gospel  which  has  sanctified 
the  gentle  haHts  of  its  people,  and  produced  in  them  a  swal  in  the  extension  of 
the  Chmch  which  none  of  their  neighbonrs  have  excelled. 

The  l9LAin>s  of  Polynesia,  ore  lovely  itt  the  extreme,  and  form  a  delighlftil 
8ph«e  of  miseionuy  labour.  £are  in  the  world  are  these  scenes  of  enchanting 
beauty.  Yet  nowhere  did  hcathemam  descend  to  deeper  degradation ;  nowhere 
did  it  develop  blacker  vices  and  commit  more  hellish  crimes.  Incessant  war, 
merdless  cruelty,  infanticide,  indescribable  Tice,  in  many  places  cannibalism, 
made  the  sti'ong  races  a  ceaselefla  terror  to  each  other  and  to  the  worid  outside 
them.  In  all  but  Weetera  PolynesiB  the  gospel  has  swept  this  heathenism  away. 
Thefoor  great  SocietieB  which  have  sent  their  brethren  forth  as  messengers  of 
mercy,  have  gathered  into  Christ's  fold  300,000  people,  of  whom  90,000  are 
memb^  of  the  Ohurch.  They  have  together  expended  on  the  process  leM  than 
£1,200,000,  a  sum  which  now-a-days  vrill  only  make  a,  London  railway,  or 
fbrrdsli  the  Navy  with  six  ironclads.  Yet  how  wonderful  thetruitof  their  toil! 
"The  wtdf  dwells  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  lies  down  with  the  kid."  The 
destruction  of  life  has  been  stayed.  BeautiiU  as  were  these  lands  by  nature, 
eoltore  has  r«nder«d  fhem  more  lovely  still.  £verywhere  the  white  chapel  and 
school  have  taken  the  place  of  Ute  heathen  marai.  ^e  trim  cottage,  which 
ChrisfiBnity  gave  them,  peeps  everywhere  from  its  nook  of  leaves.  Land  and 
people  are  ChristiBn  now.  The  victories  of  peace  hsro  taken  the  place  of  war. 
Kesources  have  multiplied  :  wealth  has  b^un  to  aectimnlate.  Books,  know- 
ledge, order  and  law  rule  these  commnnitiee.  Largechureheshavebeengathered, 
schools  flourish,  good  men  and  good  women  are  nunetona.  Not  a  few  hare 
offered  themselves  as  misaionaries  to  heathen  islands ;  and  in  zeal,  self-sacrifice, 
and  patient  service  have  equalled  the  earnest  men  of  other  climes. 

All  over  the  soathem  groups  of  Polynesia  this  ia  the  work  which  miaeiisiaries 
havB  baen  dtnng.  This  is  the  influence  which  tltey  have  exercieed,  and  HioK 
arm  the  fruits  of  their  devoted  toiL  It  is  not  m^ely  Admiml  Fitzboy,  and 
Oiptain  Ebseixx,  and  Admiral  Wiuxs  who  testify  to  the  reality  irf  anch  remits ; 
but  to  these  Christian  islands,  where  sailors  were  once  ofrud  to  land,  hnndreds 
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of  wbalers  run  gladly  every  year  to  get  the  refresbment  vhicb  their  h&rd  toil 
renders  so  grateful.  From  icebergs  and  boundless  aeas,  and  heavy  gales  of 
wind ;  from  the  exciting  diase,  the  capture,  the  boiling  down  of  their  huge 
prey  ;  and  from  all  the  filthy,  \reary  work  of  whaling  life,  Uioy  now  run  north 
to  New  Zealand  and  Samoa,  to  Tahiti  and  Sarotonga ;  not  only  to  refit  Uieir 
vessels  and  to  replace  their  broken  gear,  but  to  buy  fresh  meat  and  vegetables 
and  cofi'ee ;  to  get  medicine  for  their  sick ;  to  revel  in  oranges,  plantains,  and 
water-melons ;  to  feast  the  eye  on  green  mountains  and  cultured  valleys ;  to 
walk  among  white  cottages  and  flower  gardens  and  groves  of  palms ;  to  attend 
Sabbath  services,  and  be  reminded  of  their  Christian  training  and  ttieir  Chris- 
tian homes.  Where  have  unaided  men,  however  wise,  produced  a  moral  change 
like  this  ?    With  us  the  Gospel  alone  has  done  it,  and  to  GOD  wo  will  give  all 


IV.— NATIVE  CHUKCHES. 

Many  facta  have  been  communicated  to  the  Directors  during  the  past  year, 
which  show  the  steady  progress  of  the  Native  Churches.  The  advanced  position 
and  spiritual  progress  of  the  TaAvAaconE  Mieaioif  have  been  several  timoa 
noted  in  the  Society's  Annual  Beports.  Bespecting  the  solid  growth  of  the 
Mission  generally,  and  especially  of  his  own  district  of  Pareychaley,  the  Bev. 
O.  0.  Newport  writes  one  of  the  most  gratifying  letters  which  the  Directors 
have  received  in  the  course  of  the  past  year. 

"  The  work  going  on  at  Faseychai^y  is  really  marvellous.  I  am  astonished 
myself  when  I  look  at  it.  Let  me  say  then  that  our  statdstica  for  1S67  will  show, 
X  believe,  that  Pareychaley  district  contains  nearly  10,000  Christians,  or  about 
one-third  of  our  whole  Mission.  The  expenditure  of  the  district  has  of  course 
very  much  increased ;  but  the  allowance  from  England  has  never  been  increased, 
nor  has  an  increase  been  desired  by  me.  The  people  have  themselves  met  the 
surplus  expenditure.  From  the  very  commencement  of  theii'  Christian  life, 
theyare,insomecaaeanearly,  in  other  casesentirely«e2/'-'><PiK>r<Mi9/'Andsome 
of  these  congi^ations,  it  moat  be  borne  in  mind,  were  only  commenced  during 
this  present  year  of  1867.  I  reckon  that  from  ten  to  twelve  conobeqations 
have  been  nevly  established  within  this  year,  and  tiiese  congregations  are  less 
burdensome  to  the  Mission  than  those  founded  fifty  years  ago.  I  have  lately 
visited  several  of  these  congregations,  and  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge  manifested  by  them.  New  Christians  are  laying  hold 
of  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  with  a  firm  grasp,  and  endeavour  to  act  up  to 
them.  They  are  persecuted,  but  stand  firm,  and  they  give  us  occasion  to 
'glorify  Ood' in  them.  And  the  work  still  goes  on.  How  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary agents  I  do  not  know." 

Our  Native  Churches  give  proof  in  every  direction  of  the  soundness 
of  the  teaching  frvm  which  they  have  sprung,  and  of  the  Divine  blees- 
ing  by  which  it  has  been  fn^owed.  They  difi'er  greatly  in  tho  outer  form  of 
their  life  from  English  Churches :  they  differ  scarcely  less  from,  one  an- 
other. They  differ  m  their  knowledge,  in  the  character  of  their  exoellenciet, 
in  the  form  of  their  defects.    They  differ  in  their  experience  of  the  tnith,  as 


tbof  Iiave  had  a  varied  history.  But  one  heart  and  one  mind  ai«  found  vithin 
them  all.  It  is  the  Bible  which  toucheg  their  feelings  moat  deeply,  whioh 
qoick^u  their  ooneoienoe,  which  inspirea  their  rioheat  joya.  Everywhere  th«7 
lead  a  pure  li&,  they  oultivELte  and  practise  matool  kindness,  they  axe  faronght 
under  public  law.  These  things  are  not  noveltiea  in  Christianity ;  bat  thmr 
daily  reonnence  in  all  our  Missions  is  the  beat  testinumy  wa  can  offar  to  the 
reality  ot  our  work.  They  are  seen  in  all  onr  ohurohes ;  they  are  written  on 
every  page  of  our  reports. 

Bemembering  theee  proofe  of  goapol  power,  and  remombering  with  them  the 
work  of  our  brethren  of  other  Churchoa  and  societies,  and  the  influence  wbioh 
that  work  has  exerted  for  msjiy  yeaxe,  we  oonnot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
solidity  of  the  resolte  of  missionary  labour.  We  see  vast  systems  of  agency 
perfected  in  their  skill ;  the  Bible  in  all  great  languages ;  a.  Christian  literature ; 
churches  and  pastors  growing  in  character,  sound  in  the  fsith ;  tribes,  people, 
nations,  entering  into  all  the  light  and  hberty  of  Christ's  truth;  idolatry  dying ; 
degraded  institutions,  indescribable  vices,  swept  away ;  the  wide  world  open  to 
the  goapel ;  the  barriers  erected  by  selflshnese  broken  down ;  the  public  opinion 
of  OhristendonL  enlightened ;  the  Home  Church  revived,  enlarged,  refreshed  I 
What  a  daring  impiety,  to  call  Miaaiou  work  a  f^ure !  Bather  may  we  in 
astonishment,  in  profoundest  gratitude,  exclaim  with  Israel,  "What  hath 
God  wbouqht." 

v.— UNUSUAL  PK0GBES3  AND  SPECIAL  TKOUBLE. 

In  addition  to  thu.-ie  and  other  tokens  of  substantial  advance  throughout  the 
Societ^e  fields  of  labour,  advance  which  is  not  counterbalanced  by  great  draw- 
backs in  any  of  these  Missions,  it  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  of  Qod  has  been 
working  in  some  localitaes  with  unusual  power,  and  spiritual  results  have  been 
both  rapid  and  largo. 

The  dty  of  Hakxow,  for  up  the  river  Tangtse,  in  tho  centre  of  Chixa,  has 
often  been  spoken  of  in  the  Society's  periodicals  as  one  of  tho  moat  wonderftil 
Mission  Stations  in  the  world.  The  Society's  work  commenced  in  Haskow  in 
1861.  It  has  ateadUy  proqierod  from  the  first.  But  during  the  past  year  the 
Church  has  received  unusual  blesrings ;  has  doubled  ita  numbers,  and  has 
received  several  remarkable  accessions  from  the  heathen.  TheKeport  relating 
these  facta,  which  haa  been  forwarded  by  the  Bev.  6.  Johk,  ia  one  of  Gta 
most  interesting  documonta  received  by  the  Dirootors  during  the  year ; — 

"  Pnrfound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  His  prosenco  and  aid  should  be 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  our  hearts.  The  numerical  accession  which  tho 
Church  haa  received  this  year  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  previous 
year.  In  1862,  ten  adults  were  baptized ;  in  1663,  twelve  ;  in  1864,  thirteen ; 
in  1863,  eleven ;  in  1866,  twenty-two ;  but  this  year  feftt-one  have  been 
added  to  oar  number.  Thus,  whilst  year  by  year  the  work  has  been  steadily 
Uiough  slowly  advancing,  this  year  its  progress  has  been  rapid  and  signal. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  mere  number  that  we  rejoice.  We  rejoice  in  these  fifty-one 
converts  principally  on  account  of  their  general  character,  their  various  stations 
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in  life,  tmA  the  oircumBtancoa  in  which,  and  the  meana  by  which,  tiiBy  hSiTe 
been  bronght  into  the  fold  of  Ohmt.  In  these  respects  they  are  to  na  a  acmroe 
of  much  ocmaolation  and  enoonragement.  One  interastiiig  fact  connected  with 
these  fifty-one  membere  is,  that  thiiteen  of  them,  are  women,  and  that  elemn 
of  the  thirteen  an  the  wiTee  <^  omTarts.  The  oonvemon  of  tha  feniBle 
population  of  China  is  a  aabject  irtkich  most  w^gh  heavily  and  conatanUy  on 
the  heart  of  every  earnest  misnonary.  Last  y«ar  thme  were  erideat  ligna  irf  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction ;  and  this  year  the  revolt  hu  far  exceeded  my 
moat  sanguine  oxpeotationfl.  Nineteen  women  have  already  been  received  into 
the  Church — several  are  now  coming  in ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
moat  of  the  wives  of  the  converts  who  reside  in  and  atonnd  Haiikow  will  be 
identified  with  us  before  the  end  of  next  year.  There  are  now  several  'lAole 
fa.mil I i>H  in  the  Church,  and  it  ia  getting  to  be  generally  understood  that  it  is 
the  Boleinn  duty  of  the  Christian  member  of  a  &mily  to  make  the  salvation  of 
every  member  of  that  family  a  matter  of  deep  personal  concern.  Anotber 
interesting  fact  connected  with  tiieae  fifly-one  converts  is,  that  not  a  few  of 
them  hare  been  brought  into  the  Church  through  the  instmmentality  of  private 
mem'bers.  Jen-M-pu,  a  carpenter,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  in  seven. 
For  five  years  he  has  been  one  of  our  most  active,  consistent,  and  prayerful 
men.  Thon^  a  poor  man,  he  has  often  supplied  hie  workmen  witli  rice  on  the 
Sundays  gratuitously,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  working  on  that  holy  day. 
There  is  one  more  interesting  fact  connected  with  those  fifty-one  members, 
namely,  that  they  ropresent  BfivsKAi.  sleteeent  Fbovutces,  and  various  ranks 
and  grades  of  society.  Only  on  Sunday  week  Z  baptised  six  men,  who  repre- 
sent five  distinct  Provinces.  But  these  men  not  only  represent  diflbrent  Pro- 
vinces and  Districts  of  the  Empire ;  they  represent  also  different  grades  of 
Bocaoty.  Some  of  them  are  scholars,  and  others  are  tradesmen ;  some  are 
artizass,  and  others  are  peasants ;  some  are  poor,  but  none  (with  one  excep- 
tion) are  helplesa.  We  have  in  the  Church  at  present  one  who  has  ob- 
tained his  M.A.  degree,  eight  who  have  obtained  their  B.A,  degree,  and 
a  large  number  of  ordinary  achdars  who  have  passed  their  matriculation 
examination." 

The  MADAOAacAit  Miasio^K  has  greatly  prospered  during  the  past  year.  The 
churches  have  increaeod  in  numbers,  and  warmer  interest  has  been  taken  by 
tlte  members  in  local  Mission  work.  A  deeper  sense  of  duty  to  their  country- 
men is  growing  up  among  them,  and  VMy  distinot  efforts  have  been  made  to 
supply  a  Christian  agency  to  some  localities  requiring  it.  One  oase,  the 
appointment  of  Babe  aa  evangeliat  to  a  country  town,  where  the  people  were 
"  very  thirsty  "  for  the  Ooq>el,  is  strikingly  illustrative  <d  this  awakened  zeal. 
All  thnnogh  the  reo^it  history  of  the  Uission  the  Christian  Hota  t^cers  have 
been  sealous  for  dirist's  canae  in  tfie  places  to  whidi  tbey  bare  been  appointed 
en  public  eervico ;  and,  in  many  cases,  they  have  been  leaders  in  erecting 
diapels  ornaintaiuing  Sabbath  worship  among  their  oompanions.  The  minister 
of  the  Church  at  Tamatave,  at  Uko  present  time,  is  the  Lieutenant-Oovemw  of 
the  district.  A  large  nnmber  of  Christians,  high  and  low,  were  officially  toa- 
nccted  with  the  Queen's  camp,  during  her  visit  to  the  sea  ooaat.  Throughout 
Om  joomey  Uiey  kept  tiie  Sabbath,  maintained  public  worship,  and  gattmed 
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lu^  oongregatioiiB  of  their  countrymen  to  hear  the  gospel.    The  r«snlt  luu 
beea  moet  booeficud. 

Several  yaftra  bare  paaeed  mnoe  the  AfbioU!  Uissiov  iros  extanded  into  the 
heathen  tenitoriea  vhich  stretch  Ah'  eight  hundred  milaa  beyond  the  Kummoa 
to  the  ZambesL  After  many  deaths,  piiTatione,  and  perils,  tvo  stationB  mn 
established,  and  then  a  third,  in  these  almoet  inaooesaible  regions ;  at  IxTatt, 
among  the  BAXANauATo,  and  at  Sechzle's  lows.  At  Iityati,  Ueeen. 
Thomas  and  Sykes  aie  labouring  among  "  the  cruel  Uatebkle,"  the  toror  of 
the  interior,  over  whom  tCoBEi:BEATsE,  now  old  and  feeble,  still  rulee  as  King, 
Ifesars.  Mackenzie  and  Pbice  also  have  continaod  their  solitary  work  faitii- 
fully  and  et^adbetly,  with  but  little  to  encourage  them.  It  is,  therefore,  wiUi 
peculiar  pleasure  that  the  Directors  have  recently  received  most  encouraging 
letters  from  all  these  brethren,  and  have  learned  that  their  "  patient  oonti- 
nuance  in  well  doing,"  and  their  atead&st  labours,  are  beginning  to  meet  wiQi 
their  reward. 

The  Be?.  H.  Price  writes : — ' '  I  mentioned  that  we  had  had  a  very  serera 
drouf^t.  A  few  da}-e  ago  Seohelo  proposed  that  we  should  meet  '  to  make  oon- 
feesiou  of  our  sins  to  Qod,  and  to  ask  Him  for  rain.'  I  sn^eeted  that  the 
meeting  should  be  on  Christmas  morning.  Accordingly,  yesterday  meaning  I 
ascended  the  hill  at  sunrise.  We  had  intended  to  assemble  in  the  new  church, 
but  it  eoon  became  evident  that  the  attempt  would  be  useless.  I  therefore 
took  my  stand  in  front  of  the  ohoroh.  Before  me  was  a  dense  mass  in  a  aquan 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  for^  feet  f  behind  me  the  church  was  full,  and 
behind  that  there  were  more.  Five  thousand  would  certainly  be  too  low  an 
estimate  of  the  numbers  assembled.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  feelinga 
otherwise,  they  muet  certainly  have  echoed  the  potitione  presented  for  their 
only  chance  of  subsistence ;  as  rain  in  this  country  pretty  certainly  betokena 
plenty,  and  the  want  of  it  as  certainly  forebodes  privation  and  himgor.  On 
Friday  evening  we  hod  a  hoavy  thunder-shower,  which  thoroughly  saturated 
the  ground.  Last  Sabbath  morning  I  ascended  the  hill,  as  usual,  about  seven 
o'clock.  When  I  reached  the  new  chiirch  I  found  large  numbers  already 
assembling.  From  there  I  went  to  the  old  chnrch,  where  there  was  also  a 
large  number  together  reading.  Soon  the  achool-bell  rang,  I  proposed  that 
we  should  go  to  the  new  church,  as  there  seemed  to  be  more  people  Ihan  usuaL 
Soon  after  this  I  wont  to  the  service,  whon  I  found  the  church  crowded  to 
excess.  There  were  also  great  numbers  outside,  and  still  more  coming,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  service  commenced  there  were  not  less  than  between  two  and 
three  thousand  people  assembled.  I  judged  that  those  outside  would  nearly 
fill  the  chnrch  three  times.  In  the  aftomoon  also  the  church  was  crowded,  and 
yet  there  were  quite  as  many  outside  as  in." 

PiasECtrnoK  nr  TJba  :  Lotai,tt  Imjjtds,— Two  years  ago  the  Directore 
reported  that,  under  the  instigation  of  the  Bomifih  priests,  continued  wrong 
was  being  inflicted  by  Ihe  native  chiefs  upon  the  numerous  converts  in  the 
Society's  ICission.  "hi.  all  the  Loyalty  Islands  numerous  lestrictione  are  placed 
np<m  the  free  action  of  the  missionaries.  Tbey  must  have  no  teachers  from 
Samoa,     The  natives  of  Lifu  and  'Uati  must  not  be  teachers  on  Uea ;   nativp^ 
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must  not  I'emoTe  from  ono  islimd  to  another  without  permission.  The  mis- 
aionitrias  cannot  appoint  a  teacher  to  any  church  or  district  till  he  has  been 
approved  by  the  French  commandant  and  the  chief  of  the  dlstrict,andbothagree 
that  the  appointmont  is  nccoBwtry.  These  regiilations  have  a  purpose,  and 
annoy  oui  brethren  greatly ;  yet  they  hold  on.  Permimion,  too,  has  been 
refiised  to  the  Protestant  Missionaries  to  commence  a  Mission  in  New  Caledonia, 
where  many  desire  their  instniction.  But  in  Uea  the  opposition  takes  the 
fbrm  of  outrage  and  yiolence.  Chapela  are  taken  away.  Chapels  are  destroyed. 
Christian  chiefs  and  teachers  are  imprisoned.  Beligious  services  are  inter- 
rupted. Houses  ore  plundered,  and  a  large  number  of  the  Protestants  have 
been  drivon  from  their  homes. 

The  Directors,  in  July  lost,  memorialized  Lord  Staklet,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  tbe  subject,  giving  copious  extracts  from  the 
letters  of  Mr.  Elia.  A  second  Memorial,  containing  more  recent  information, 
and  showing  that  persecution  still  goes  on  unchecked,  was  forwarded  to  Lord 
Stanley  in  November.  Prom  a  copy  of  a  Memorandum  forwarded  through 
his  Lordship  from  Paris,  the  Directors  have  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  case  is  being  instituted  by  the  French  Minister  for  the 
Colonies;  and  they  hope  shortly  to  hear  of  a  favourable  result.  Meanwhile,  they 
ask  Qxmx  the  frieuds  of  the  Society  special  SYHPATirY  on  behalf  of  their 
brother,  Mr.  Ella,  and  his  persecuted  people.  They  ask,  also,  that  at  mis- 
sionary prayer  meetings  very  eamest  pniyer  may  be  offered,  not  only  that  they 
may  bo  sustained  in  patience,  but  that  Ho,  b3-  -whom  "  princes  decree  justice," 
will  lead  tine  French  authorities  to  sec  their  wrongs  redressed. 

VI.— GENEEAL  WOEK. 

The  Yodko  Mem's  Apsiluby. — Among  the  ammgements  made  by  the 
Directors  for  the  anniversary,  last  May,  tbeio  was  one  specially  designed  for 
young  men ;  the  Eev.  Samtiel  Maetin,  of  Westminster,  voiy  kindl}-  proffered 
the  uae  of  his  large  chapel,  and  Dr.  Nokmas  McLedu  accepted  the  invitation 
to  preach  the  sermon.  The  vast  edifice  wos  filled,  and  while  the  fervid 
eloquence  of  tho  preacher  secured  undivided  ottention,  the  truths  he  preached 
touched  and  tiirillcd  many  hearts.  Two  of  tho  many  ministers  present  at  that 
service  had  a  strong  conviction  that  something  spiritually  practical  must  be 
the  outcome  of  that  sorvice.  They  conferred  with  tho  Directors,  and  the  issue 
was  a  determination  to  try  and  form  a  YotJKG  Men's  Auxiliaby  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  whose  aim  should  be  awakening  of  missionary 
zeal,  the  difhision  of  missionary  intelligence,  and  the  raising  of  as  AntiitaL 
GuiiTEA  by  each  member  in  aid  of  the  funds.  On  December  3th  the  movement 
was  more  publicly  inaugurated  by  a  large  gathering  of  young  men  in  Exeter 
Hall  i  over  which  Samuel  Morley,  Esq. ,  presided ;  and  which  was  addr«seed 
by  the  Eovs.  Dr.  Edmoxd,  J.  Stouohtox,  R.  W.  D.\le,  M.A.,  and  W.  Moitunr 
PuiTSHOK.  It  has  met  with  a  most  hearty  response  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 
and  tho  organization  now  has  I'cprcsentativos  in  no  less  than  foity-two  towns 
and  cities.  Tho  number  of  members  already  eumllod  amounts  to  three  thousand 
five  hundred. 
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The  DlBEOTOBs  attocli  the  higheet  importance  to  tliis  new  organization,  and 
they  are  most  onxioas  tiut,t  heacelbrth  the  young  men  of  our  chuTchoa  Hhall  to  a 
larger  extent  tbiua  hitherto  co-oporate  with  them  in  their  great  enturprise.  They 
ask  them,  however,  not  merely  to  contribute  an  AinnrAi.  Guixea  to  Uieir 
iimds ;  they  invite  them  also,  both  individually  and  in  their  meetings  together, 
to  study  the  work  itself;  to  read  musionory  Utcraturo;  to  make  themsclveB 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  Miagons,  with  their  growth,  thoir  incidents,  their 
various  plans ;  and  to  offer  for  thoir  prosperity  conatnnt  and  foiToat  prayer. 
Will  not  the  young  men  of  our  churches  throughout  the  land  i^se  and  take 
thoir  part  in  the  groat  work  which  their  fathers  b^an  ? 


VH.— FUNDS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

With  a  Tiew  to  roalizo  at  an  early  period  the  good  wiuhes  expressed  at  the 
last  annivereory,  to  remove  their  heavy  liabilities,  and  to  secure  a  substantial 
increase  of  the  Society's  ordinary  income,  the  Directors  adopted  the  following 
plans : — A  SrECiAi.  Appeal  was  issued  by  tho  Board  asking  from  the  Society's 
friends  a  eum.  of  £20,000;  which  might  both  remove  the  existing  debt;  might 
provide  for  a  further  deficiency  not  Unlikely  to  occDr  before  reductions  could 
bo  pormunently  secured ;  and  which,  thii-dly,  might  to  some  extent  reploco  the 
Society's  exhausted  reserves. 

With  great  thankfulness  the  Directors  report  that  an  eminent  blessing  from 
above  has  restod  on  these  efforts  throughout  the  year,  and  that  their  combined 
operation  has  resulted  in  a  cqmpleto  removal  of  the  Society's  financial  diffi- 

culties. 

In  answer  to  this  Sf£CUJ.  Appeal  the  Directors  received  generous  donations 
from  a  large  number  both  of  old  and  new  friends.  Amongst  them  they  cannot 
forboar  to  mention  tho  munificent  contnbutions  of  their  valued  and  honoured 
friend  in  Tasmania,  Hz^1iY  Hopkiks,  Eeq.,  who,  in  his  etghty-first  year,  came 
forward  with  a  youthful  vigour  on  bohaLf  of  the  Society  which  ho  has  long 
loved,  wrote  earnest  letters  of  sympathy  to  tho  Directors,  and  endeavoured  to 
stitnulato  the  iiberahty  of  others,  by  enclosing  cheques  during  the  year  to  tho 
amount  of  £A,[iCi(t.  The  sum  received  from  tho  Special  Appeal  during  the 
year  bos  amounted  to  i!10,0Tj.  These  gifts  havo  cleared  away  the  debt  re- 
maining from  last  year,  have  restored  £3,000  of  the  General  reseivcs,  and  have 
contributed  £2,076  to  the  expenditure  of  the  year. 

Tho  important  increase  for  which  the  Directors  earnestly  pleaded,  in  the 
donations,  subscriptions,  and  collections  of  tho  Society's  ordinary  income,  has 
been  secured  to  a  gratifying  extent.  For  thirty  years,  between  1631-01, 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  amounted  to  only  £46,795.  Between 
1S61  and  1666  it  slightly  increased  and  rose  to  £49,Uj;  in  IH67  it  reached 
£J2,601.  This  year  it  has  amounted  to  £59,264,  being  an  increase  on  the  past 
year  of  £6,663. 
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Tho  Balasce-Siieet  for  the  j-cai'  ia  as  followa : — 
EECEITTS. 
I. — CoKTBiBTrnoKs  FOB  Gexeraii  Pubposes — 

1.  Snbscriptioiia,   Donations,    and    CoUoo- 

tiona £36,17"  16  0 

2.  Aiuitralia  and  Foreign  Auxiliaries          .  2,a9i^o  4 

3.  Diyidonds 373^1  » 

4.  Legacies 8,326     3  4 

6.  Ftmd  for  Widows  and  Orptians  and  Su- 

peTaanuat«d  Miaeionariea     .        .        .       3,4&1    6    3 
G,  Contributioue    at    Misaionory    Stations, 

English  and  Native      ....     14,606    7    4 

£82,om  12 

n. — CONTBIBUTIOXS  TO  SPECIAL  OBJECTS — 

1.  For  tho  Extension  of  MissiouB  in  China.  1,G04  4    2 

2.  Fot  tho  Extension  of  Missions  in  India .  1,309  10     0 

3.  For  the  Madagascar  Mission  .         .         .  1,068  11  10 

4.  For  tho  Memorial  Churches    ...  229  1    9 

5.  For  tho  Missionary-  Ship         .        .        .  93  6    0 

6.  lovBids  the  Expenditure  of  1B67  and 

1666 10,724    9    7 


Total  Income 97,618 

III. — Procooda  of  Pi'Opertj- sold  in  China  and  Singapore    .         .        2,307 

IV. — Beceived  for  Insurance  on  the  Ship 7,780 

V. — Dkawn  from  the  Societv's  Eesebtes — 

1.  Fund  for  the  Memorial  Churches    .        .       2,801     0    6 

2.  Fund  for  the  Old  Missionarj  Ship  .        ,  fi99  14    4 


EXPENDITURE. 

,  1.  Poyments  by  the  Treasurer  in  London    .  £78,272  16    3 

2.  Baised  and  appropriated  at  the  Mtssioa 

Stations 14,192     1     9 

£92,464  18 

3.  Balance  unprovided  for  last  jear 4,990    9 

4.  Investmenbionaccountof  China, Special       1,000    0    0 

,,  ,,  India,  Special       1,000    0    0 

Amount  appropriated  to  Bemrre  legacy 

Fund 3,000    0    0 

5,000    0 

5.  InTOBtment  on  account  of  fTow  Ship,  no V 

building S,260    3    6 

Payment  to  Builders,  on  account  for  do.       2,000    0    0 

7,780    3 

Balance  in  &Tour  of  the  Society 1,062    8 


£111,306  19 
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This  Uai-amce  Sheet  of  course  Bhowa  all  the  siims  which  hftvoposised  thi-ough 
the  Society's  hnnds  during  the  pust  your,  or  which  Livve  hu<!u  involved  in  ita 
work.  Kemoviiijc,  howovor,  all  sums  which  aro  eatercd  ou  both  aidca  of  tha 
ncpount  [such  iia  Ihu  thip  iusurouco,  tlio  Jladugascar  Churchos,  mouoya  raised 
ftud  expendcil  abminl,  mid  some  of  tho  Bjieciiil  gifts),  ond  drawing  out  only  tho 
turids  whirh  tho  Sotiuty  has  ruuiivod  aud  ospondod  iu  na  twdinary  way,  tho 
result  IB  aa  follows  :— 

1.  Total  p;iymi;iita  by  tho  Ti-oui>ur«r         .         .         .     iT-i.HTS 

2.  Total  iwwipta  ditto  .        .        .        <0,y79 

Boficioncy  .        .        .      £4,193 

Tho  dofiuieucy  hae  been  fuUy  m^  up  frout  tho  Hpocial  uourcea  muned  aboro, 
and  a  balauce  remains  in  hand  for  tho  new  your.  But  hod  uut  those  fundu  been 
available,  theio  would  have  been  a  duficioncy  of  £4,403.  Again,  had  the 
iaoome  been  tho  eamo  lu  lust  yoar  (iudload  «fi'iaing  to  £G,mi'6  higher),  tho 
deficionoy  wouldhavoauouuted  to  Xll,lo(t.  Aguju,  by  a  chauf^  in  tho  mode 
of  di'awiug  money  for  the  hliasioas  in  South  ludia,  tho  Diructors  have  only  paid 
for  ten  months'  exponditiuo  in  tboao  Miasions  iiisl«ad  of  twelve.  They  have 
also  roduccd  the  balances  lying  in  the  handa  of  sovoral  committ«es  at  the  end 
of  18(j7,  the  ordinary  exponsos  of  tho  ship  have  ceased,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  proMut  year  there  has  boon  a,  reduction  of  expenditure  generally.  Thcso 
changes  have  given  thorn  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  of  £1 0,000.  Tliese  facts  show  that  had  Uie  income  remained  the  same  aa 
that  of  1867,  and  had  tho  ayutum  of  payments  remained  uuchaugod,  the 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Society  would  again  have  exccodod  the  ordinary 
income  by  £2),O00.  The  pi-oaent  Balance  Shoot  thus  confirms,  iu  every 
substantial  particular,  the  sorious  view  which  tho  Board  took  of  the  Society's 
position  a  year  ago,  and  2'rovofl  thiit  their  general  revision  was  not  liudortakon 
a  moment  too  soon. 

The  atatoment  also  shows  that  tho  gioatcr  ordinary  income  secured  during 
tho  past  year  is  needed  every  year,  to  maintain  the  Society  at  ita  present 
strength.  Nowboro,  therefore,  may  our  friends  relax  their  efforts  or  diminish 
their  recent  gifts.  Oirera,  collectors,  ministers  who  plead,  aro  still  invited 
to  uphold  the  hands  of  tho  Society,  and  to  urge  its  claims.  And  if  wo  look  to 
extension,  that  extonsioa  which  comes  natui-ally  to  a  prosperous  field  :  still 
more  to  that  extension  for  which  the  field  untouched  cries  mightily  day  by 
day:  how  shall  this  enlargement  of  our  operations  be  secured  hut  by  still 
augmented  resources,  by  still  higher  consecration,  still  greater  libei-ality  and 
more  earnest  prayer.  For  these  things,  the  Directors  look  specially  to  our 
younger  ministers  and  to  tho  young  men  of  our  churches  generally,  and  they 
turn  to  them  wiUi  oameatneu  and  with  hope. 
The  SociETT  DESERVES  Buch  help  from  our  Churches ;  its  history,  its  sphere 
■  of  usefulness,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  managed,  the  rich  prosperity  which  tho 
Lord  has  granted  to  ite  laboura,  all  appeal  in  its  name.  Tek  field  nEssuvES 
ABD  NEEDS  IT.  And  does  not  the  Lord  claui  from  us  this  larger  service  F 
He  has  shown  the  need  of  the  heathen  world  more  clearly,  and  made  the 
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111  f-iuiiyut  fw  iunti  uuliug  it  miuuswu ruble,  Busides,  wo  huvo  prosiHitts  for  tljo 
I'utiu-o  to  whitli  tho  giiina  of  tho  past  are  poor.  With  our  skilled  agencieB,  all 
bUiiiJod  by  t-xjieiieuue,  with  pliiua  well  tried,  with  our  versions  and  our 
litwiituiva  in  every  tongue,  with  China  opeued  widely  in  answer  to  pmyer,  with 
ludiii  di'cply  uiovt'd,  with  Africa  &'to,  with  Polynehia  raised  aud  civilized, 
with  ALidugurtdur  puritit'd  by  liie — what  tokemt  huve  wo  of  mimifost  bleBBing, 
of  approval,  aud  of  divine  help !  The  old  syBtems  have  fallen,  or  are  paralyzed, 
oi-  aru  trombhug  with  four ;  and  the  young  life  of  tho  world  is  drawing  towoids 
fi'ccdom  and  truth.  Uur  results  are  incomplete  ;  they  are  but  an  earnest  of 
ftUCtcsHcs  yet  to  bo  gathered;  and  the  full  reward  will  be  reaped  more  truly  as 
Iho  years  go  by.     But  how  noble  tbat  reward  will  bo  ! 

A  pleasimt  curstoni  prevails  in  India  which  will  illustrate  our  position.  At 
all  tho  military  stations  uf  the  empire,  the  troops  are  summoned  to  parade  in 
tho  early  morning  by  the  firing  of  a  gun.  The  night  may  still  be  dark  ;  the 
restltsj*  Filwiper  may  fancy  it  wUl  yet  be  long.  But  suddenly  amid  the  stiUne<tti 
loud  aud  clear  booma  out  the  morning  gun  i  and  the  reveille  ts  sounded  by  the 
bugler's  horn.  Tho  stars  are  still  shining,  and  the  landscape  is  wrapped  in 
^•loom.  But  THU  DAWN  is  ticAK;  and  soon  every  eye  is  open,  oveiy  foot  astir, 
;mil  tho  buoy,  waking  life  of  men  again  begins.  The  fleecy  clouds  that  hang 
iin  tho  eastern  horizon  grow  ruddy  with  gold ;  and  tho  arrowy  light  shoots  it« 
bright  rays  athwart  tho  clear  blue  sky,  Tho  dust  aud  foulness  which  the  nighf 
hn,-<  hidden  stand  revealed.  But  in  tho  forests  and  hills  tho  pulses  of  nature 
beat  fresh  and  ftiU;  tho  leopard  and  the  tiger  slink  away  ;  tho  gay  flowers 
ijpi'n  ;  tho  biiils  flit  to  and  fro,  and  with  woodland  music  welcome  tho  rising 
<l:iy.  In  tho  city  all  forms  of  life  nuickon  into  active  exorcise.  The  trader  wta 
icaiiy  on  his  stall;  tho  judge  is  on  the  bench  ;  the  physician  allays  pain ;  the 
niuthcr  tenda  her  child.  The  claims  of  human  duty  come  again  into  fiiU  force; 
iM'UOVolonce  is  active  ^  suffering  aud  disappointment,  forgotten  iii  sleep,  press 
with  new  weight  on  wearj'  hearths.    "What  a  mighty  change  one  hour  has  made ! 

I-(jng  hiis  tbc  night  of  hcathouism  and  of  wickedness  ruled  over  tho  world. 
'■  l)arknc!.-s  has  covered  thu  earth,  and  gross  darkness  tho  pooplo."  But 
1  im  gun  has  lirod,  and  ' '  tuk  moanino  COMETH."  The  foulness  of  tho  night  has 
Iwi.ii  revealed.  Tho  nations  once  wrapped  iii  gloom  are  waking  to  life  and 
liuth.  Divine  light  is  quickening  all  tho  pulses  of  human  thought ;  the  heart 
beats  nioi-e  warmly  ;  tho  eye  looks  upward,  and  the  great  world  is  drawing 
nearer  to  itsj  Father.  The  Oentiles  are  comuig  to  tho  light  and  kings  to  tho 
brightness  of  His  rising.  And  when  at  length  tho  Sua  of  Righteousncsa  shall 
rise  in  power,  Ilis  nowcreatiou,  "  with  verdure  chid,  with  beauty,  vigour,  grace 
adorned,"  shall  give  Ilim  loving  welcome;  and  llo  shall  shine,  to  set  no  moi-o, 
on  "  tho  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rightcouanosa." 

Tub  Rev.  Newuah  Hall,  fn  moving  the  first  rewlntion,  efttd  ; — Not  Hlmply 
the  reteienoe,  the  voiy  appropiiate  leferenoe,  made  in  the  report,  but  the  report 
itself,  reminds  us  of  our  great  loss  in  the  remoTalofone  who  through  bo  many  years 
prepared  aud  read  thiq  nnnnat  statetaent  of  onr  Society,  uniting  m>  mnch  flrmneM  ' 
wiUi  to  much  oonrleiiy,  bo  wise  to  rule,  to  faithful  to  serve,  with  views  so  broad, 
with  aoonraoy  so  minute,  both  thoughtf al  knd  eloquent,  boUi  zealona  and  prudent, 
both  «otire  and  devout— aur  accompiuhed,  many-Bided,  revered,  lamented  Tidmao. 


He  hoa  joined  many  wbo  used  to  ooonp;  Ibis  platform  and  crowd  these  benuhes — 
he  has  joined  the  general  assemblr  alWTe.  II  I  were  to  dilate  upon  the  report  I 
should  be  reminded  of  the  manner  in  whioh  certain  oommentaiiea  of  Soriptnre  are 
oharaoteiLzed  as  "  Bible  and  water."  A  report  bo  beantifQll;  written  and  so  ad- 
mirablj  delivered  reqnirBs  no  oomment  Irom  the  moTer  of  the  resolation.  I  will 
JDBt  remark  that  throughont  the  report  we  are  told  of  enoonragement  and  snccest ; 
Samoa,  lilu  another  lono.  Bending  forth  its  miesionarieH  ta  the  heathen  islandn 
aronnd  ;  Polynesia,  so  beaotifdl  with  its  ooooa-nut  ^roTea  and  its  ooral  reefe,  more 
beaudful  now  religiooslj.  All  its  iKanty  did  not  bbtb  it  from  the  mo8t  degfrading 
heathenism;  bat  that  cannibalism  and  barbariBm  have  been  all  rontoved  by  the 
lumple  preaching  of  the  Qcepel  of  Jeans  Ohrist.  In  Madagascar  we  hear  In  that 
report  of  the  chieftains  attending  the  Qaeen  in  her  progress  throngh  the  island, 
persons  In  authority  holding  open-air  services  when  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
holdiog  eervioes  iDdoors,  awakening  a  spirit  of  inqniry,  so  that  on  her  retnrn  to  the 
oapital  mnltitudea  have  been  crowding  the  ohurohea  who  have  been  hitherto 
indifferent — a  hint  to  fvnne  of  ns  at  home.  We  have  seen  here  amongst  na  how  In 
giest  qnestions,  semi-political,  bnt  perhaps  moco  than  aemi-religions,  men  have 
been  labonring  for  yeara  wiUi  Utile  apparent  anoceas,  and  then  aucceas  cornea 
ponring  on  with  a  rapidity  that  aurpriaea  the  workers  Uiemselvea.  Iluch  more  may 
we  expect  thie  iu  eoneotion  with  the  preaching  of  the  saving  doctrines  of  Jeans 
Christ,  and  we  find  it  to  be  »o.  In  Africa  devoted  men  who  have  bean  labonring 
for  ysais  with  little  apparent  snccesa  tell  us,  amongst  the  Matebele,  for  example,  of 
thonaands  crowding  oui  oharohes  there,  those  unable  to  get  inside  gathering  rouud 
the  onteide  to  hear  the  preoiona  Qospel.  And  we  are  glad  to  be  told  and  to  know 
of  the  safety  of  that  great  traveller  Livingatooe.  It  is  the  honour  of  thia  Society 
to  have  flrstsenthim  ont.  He  wont  ont  first  in  the  character  of  a  missionary,  but  he 
waa  also  a  aoienllflo  explorer,  and  if  he  has  gone  ont  now  first  in  the  capacity  of 
scientific  explorer,  be  has  gone  out  also  in  the  oapacity  of  the  pioneer  of  missions. 
In  China  ws  hear  of  oonverta  being  doubled  in  number  in  aome  places  during  the 
lost  year.  And  throughoat  the  report  we  are.  told  of  aelf-energy,  the  workings  of 
willloghood,  the  determination  to  eatablish  self-suataining  churches.  We  are  told 
that  in  Travancore  there  If  a  place  of  worahip  bnilt  lately  by  the  voluntary  zoal  of 
a  deaoon  ont  of  bU  own  private  means.  We  are  told  that  the  Samoan  Christians 
during  the  last  year  have  oontribnted  no  lees  tbaa  fl.lOO  ;  that  near  Madras  there 
is  a  district  where  the  native  Christiana  have  put  np  a  schcol  and  preaching- hontie, 
and  maintain  their  own  reader  ;  that  in  China  there  in  a  place  where  the  native 
Cliristiana  are  anpportlng  two  native  evangellats  ;  and  so  everywhere  this  principle 
of  aelE-help  is  being  developed.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  but  think  that  with 
alt  the  good  that  the  Missionary  Society  at  home  doea,  there  would  also  be  con- 
niderable  injury  done  if  the  principle  were  carried  out  of  maintaining  churohcn 
abroad,  by  the  help  of  the  chnrobes  at  home.  We  do  not  believe  in  exbrnneouR  help 
nnd  foreign  endowment.  We  believe  that  the  purity,  the  strength,  the  uf«fulne!w 
of  the  churches  mainly  depends  npon  their  self-reliance,  and  we  are  dF.terimncd  lo 
tesoh  the  ohurohea  that  we  gather  in  different  parte  of  the  world,  that  it  is  not.  only 
their  duty,  but  their  privilege,  to  maintain  their  own  Ordinancen,  and  from  their 
ohorchea  as  a  new  centre  to  send  the  Oospel  to  regions  beyond.  One  thing  we  have 
not  heud  in  the  report — we  have  not  heard  that  a  Covemmenb  HubHirly  hat  been 
aEiked  fot  to  anpport  our  operationa.  It  does  not  neem  thnt  the  directors  of  onr 
Society  think  that  Hindooa,  for  exainple,  wonld  be  dinpoaed  the  better  to  receive 
our  teaching.  If  we  took  the  property  belonging  to  the  Hindoos  as  a  nation,  or,  ns 
religionists,  to  tarn  them  into  Chri'^tiann.  It  dors  not  pepm  that  the  directors  of 
onr  Society  anpposed  that  Qavemment  would  heoomn  degraded  if  it  were  not 
naaoolated  with  the  religioua  principle  in  heathen  landa  ;  bub  they  hsve  found  (hat 
their  great  difflcalty  In  heathen  lands  ha^  been  the  union  of  the  pnlitical  govern- 
tnant  with  the  religions  principle, — the  religious  principle  there  being  that  very 
tblog  that  our  Miuionary  Society  seeks  to  overcome  and  destroy.  Our  Government 
did  link  government  with  the  principle  of  religion  In  India — alas  I  for  the  sanotiotk 
o(  idolatry.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  mighty  eaoagh  ;  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  is  all-suffiolent  in  oonneotion  with  that  kingdom  which  in  not  of  thia  wqrld. 
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Vre«tetw  tli«  oppcwitlon,  whatever  thn  dtfltouUy  that  maj  Brise,  we  bara  ud  fear 
tor  trnth.  The  Chnroh  in  danpEr  !  Men'a  mstitntions  may  be,  men's  ttaditioni 
may  be,  bat  the  OhDroh  of  Ood,  never  I 

•■Like  gome  tall  cliff  (hat  lifts  iU  awfal  fonn, 

SirdJs  froDi  tha  vile,  and  midway  leavn  the  atonn  ; 
Though  round  its  brE'aat  the  raUing  cluuda  ore  apreai]. 
Eternal  Bunshine  upttlra  on  its  heftd." 

In  fefening  to  this  report  we  do  not  for^t  tha  reports  of  Hie  other  godeties.  TVe 
rejoioe  In  the  iTood  newi  !n  the  repoita  of  the  mlasioaar;  eooietiea  oonneoted  with 
the  Ohatchol  England,  the  Weelejuia,  the  Baptieta,  the  PrImitlTe  Methodiate,  and 
all  other  branohae  ol  ihe  Ohnroh.  A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  hononr  oF  appearing 
at  the  meeting:  ol  the  American  Board  of  Gommlnionera  held  in  Buffalo,  and  as  a 
DlemtMr  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Hiaaiona  I  have  the  honour  of  representing 
t&e  American  HiHlonat?  Sooiety  hero  thia  day.  Mnst  intetMting  was  that 
ODDventton.  The  board  meet  In  pnblio  in  tome  city  of  the  Union  thronghont  the 
wceki  the  diaoaaaione  are  all  in  public,  thonnnda  of  Chriattan  people  gather 
together  to  hear  those  dUoauiana,  and  thns  a  apirit  of  intetent  ia  cotntDnuIoAted  in 
oonnectlon  with  the  miseionary  work,  which  I  think  we  might  do  well  to  imitate 
In  th(«  oonntry.  And,  aa  a  brief  parenthesis,  I  may  aay  that  I  heard  a  notice  ^ren 
from  thepnlpit  in  Buffalo  which  I  thought  very  aenaible:  "  We  are  expecting  a  crowd 
of  clergymen  and  delegates  from  all  parte  of  ijie  Union.  Ton  will  open  yovr  honsca 
Vo  reoelre  tbem,  bnl  do  not  apend  your  time  and  your  saoa^y  in  T;ry  elaborate 
preparatJona  of  oookery.  Oar  misaionary  friends  donotneedatl  thnt;  they  would 
rather  Me  you  at  the  meetings  than  know  that  yon  are  at  home  crOTidfng  for  them." 
Now,  allow  me  to  mention  a  fact,  or  two  in  oonneotion  with  the  Amencan  Mission. 
Thrir  report  telle  us  of  a  nnmbet  of  native  lenchers  amongnttheZulne;  of  moonlight 
meetings  held)  of  ohurchee  multiplying  In  the  Sandwich  Islands;  of  oollcg^s 
eatabliihed  and  girla*  nhoolB  in  oonneoblon  with  the  Syrian  Misaion  i  of  their  work 
prospering  in  Turkey,  In  Conatantinople,  and  throug'hdut  the  proTinceA,  and  of  the 
principle  of  self-support  amongst  ChriitianH  there.  The  report  tells  os  of  zeaioiu 
labonra  amonget  the  Neitorians)  those  eiforts  are  greatly  impeded  by  the  Turkish 
QoTemment,  and  I  anppose  the  repTcsentatiTeE  of  Ihe  Turkish  QoTemment  were  to 
muah  hononred  in  their  visit  to  this  oonntry  on  the  ptlnoiple  of  returning  good  for 
e¥il.  They  telt  us  in  this  report  how  they  are  labouring  amongBt  the  Bed  Indiann, 
andtheyBay:  "  As  Britlah  Chriatians  are  Beamed  of  their  opinm  trade  and  their 
opiun  war  in  China,  so  we  ate  ashamed  of  many  things  done  to  the  Iforth  American 
Indian!;  aadboth  the  British  and  oorselvee  will  endeavour  as  far  aa  we  can  to  give 
oompeiuation  by  piaaohing  the  Qo^pel  Co  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians.''  The  report 
dwells  vary  much  npim  China — a  territory  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  a 
popnlation  ten  times  as  nameiouii.  The  Chinese  were  robed  in  sltk  when  the  ancient 
Britoiu  were  naked  aaragei.  China  is  now  brought  very  near  to  Amerioa— the 
FaoiAo  Railway  Doming  aoross  from  Boston  to  the  sea  in  about  a  week  when  It  fs 
ooMplated)  M  that  Uiey  oonslder  that  China  almost  belongs  to  them  for  the  pnrposea 
of  mlnionMy  enterprlie.  Tbdr  shore  Is  only  on  one  aide  of  the  sea,  and  China  Is  Just 
oppositet  In  leas  than  three  weeks  they  can  make  the  poarege  from  America  to  China; 
and  tlwir  eunart  determination  seems  to  be  to  make  China  the  hesd-quOrterB  of 
their  miirionaiy  labour.  We  cannot  do  better,  Ur.  Chairman,  than  link  together 
our  two  great  nations  in  all  that  ia  noble  and  all  that  ia  tme.  There 
have  been  painful  causes  of  alienation  perhaps  In  this  country ;  the  great 
American  oauae  and  tho  American  people  have  not  been  always  properly 
nnderatood,  and  perhaps  in  America  we,  the  people  of  the  old  conntry, 
aia  not  always  properly  understood.  Let  us  hope  that  all  canees  of  alienation 
may  be  speedily  removed  ;  there  oonld  not  be  a  gieat«r  calamity  to  the  world,  there 
oouldnotbe  a  greater  crime  than  to  seeOreat  Britain  and  Amerioaengaged  in  Htrlfe. 
Let  DB  proclaim  a  grand  Fan-Auglioanlsm  of  the  truest  kind;  let  all  the  Knglish- 
apeaking  people  thronghont  the  world  be  one;  their  Intcreste  ore  realty  one — one 
iaeirilijatioBitKieastbe  guardians  of  freedom,  one  aa  the  foes  of  despMliim  everywhere 
on  J  undrrnvpry  form — let  thorn  bf  oup  in  r1"tpotn!ir>n  of  wnr,  nnd  in  'bn  tnaintPiianco 


of  peacot  iet  m  do  evorything  we  can  socially  and  pallCicaltj — add  hero  let  no 
tay  let  ns  do  everything  religionFiIy  to  bind  the  two  nations  together.  Let  the 
chuTchcB  oF  Great  Britain  and  of  America  be  more  thoroughly  identified  inl&bonrlDg 
for  the  heathen;  let  out  raissionorles  go  nlda  by  aldo  to  preaoh  the  preoiona 
Ooapel,  and  let  our  ohnrcfteB  there  and  here  be  more  aud  more  nnited  In  iympathjr 
and  In  prayer,  and  we,  the  GhtiBtlan  churches  of  the  two  nationB.  shall 
make  war  for  erer  ImporalWe.  They  have  been  rescuing  their  captiref,  bot 
at  a  treinendoQS  BaDrifice  of  life.  We  have  been  reecning  captives  alrio  at  atremendona 
laoriflce  of  life.  There  are  "  Bpirlts  in  priaoc"  all  through  the  world;  let 
America  and  Great  Britain  go  forth  to  resone  their  oaptivei.  We  have  been 
delighted  with  the  safety  of  onr  captives  In  Abywinia.  Whatever  onr  ideas  maybe 
abont  that  war,  while  we  rejoice  la  the  deliveranoe  of  the  captives,  and  bononr  the 
energy  and  devotion  of  the  men  who  have  gone  to  rescue  them,  we  maat  lament 
the  expenditnreof  blood  and  the  misery  entailed  in  that  effort.  I  merely  refer  to 
It  by  way  of  oontrost  to  My  thnt  no  saoh  catiBefl  of  lamentation  attend  onr  onixade. 
No  human  blood  stains  onr  banner;  no  amoke  of  destroyed  Tillages  marks  onr 
progress  ;  no  groans  of  dying  men,  no  cries  of  widows  and  of  orphans.  We  wound 
to  heal,  we  captare  to  set  free;  the  adrance  may  be  ardnous,  bnt  the  goal  is  certain; 
the  fight  may  be  fletoe,  bnt  victory  is  sure.  The  latter-day  glory,  an  the  report  tells 
vs.  is  coming;  the  whole  creation  hta  been  groaning  and  travailing  long,  bnt  soon 
will  see  the  birth  of  the  better  day,  I  seem  to  see  before  me  the  image  of  anSering 
bnt  expectant  hnmanity— her  countenance  furrowed  with  grief,  her  forehead  marked 
with  deep  lines  of  care,  her  eyelids  swollen  anil  rea  with  long  weeping,  with  hair 
dishevelled  and  raiment  torn — a  captive  too,  and  the  iron  links  have  eaten  into 
nnkle  and  wrist  in  many  a  vain  endeavanrto  set  free;  so  fair,  nojoyonn,  so  free  once 
— how  rad  her  present  degradation  I  yet  she  does  not  despair;  she  has  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  heavetily  hope,  and  she  is  eager  to  catch  more  of  the  mnsio.  With 
head  stretched  forth,  with  ears  attent,  with  eyes  gasiing  Into  the  brightening  dawn, 
"  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  tite  none 
of  God."  She  shall  not  wait  In  vain — a  king  ahall  reign  in  righteonsneas,  who  shall 
brook  in  pieces  every  oppressor,  and  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people;  (he  wi^f  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  ohall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  a  llttie  child 
shall  lead  them;  they  shall  hot  hnrt  or  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  for  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  wiUi  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  u  the  waters  cover  the  face  o( 
the  deep. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  tho  Rev.  W.  Muirhead  toxeoond  the  resolution. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hulle«9  i  Onr'  brethren  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
Hliirhead,  who  aeoonds  this  resolntion,  vrent  ont  from  England  twenty-one  yean  e^o, 
and  has  spent  that  entire  period  In  the  oiCr  and  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai.  He 
has  rendered  distingnisbed  Berrioa  to  this  Society.  The  directors  hate  given  him  a 
hearty  weloome,  and  they  are  rery  aare  lliat  you  will  do  the  same. 

The  Rer.  Wit.  Mtjihuead— Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  Friends,— The  pleasing 
dnty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  seconding  Uiis  resolution,  and  I  warmly  echo  every 
aentimetit  of  the  preceding  speaker  in  regard  to  It,  We  have  been  highly  gratified 
in  listening  to  the  excellebt  report  thnt  has  been  laid  before  as.  It  has  carried  us 
In  thoDght  to  different  parts  of  the  earth,  and  shown  ns  the  progress  of  miaslcn 
Work  in  many  lands.  That  work  in  retarded  ahd  Opposed  in  various  ways,  and  is 
ofteft  a  cause  Of  mlleitude  aOd  anxictf  to  thone  Who  are  engaged  in  IE;  but  as  It  Is 
Qod's  work,  we  tieed  be  under  no  discouragement  in  the  matter.  He  ho*  promised 
in  a  special  manner  to  bless  it,  and  It  is  evident  that  He  Is  doing  so.  Already  we 
have  pleasing  indications  of  His  power  and  grace  In  conn ection  with  It,  and  we 
oonfldenti]!  anticipate  that  it  wilt  be  so  more  and  more  in  the  onward  ooune  nf 
events,  I  rejoice  at  the  flnaocial  standing  of  the  Society  at  the  present  Ume,  and 
that  the  pafit  year  has  closed  in  so  snccessful  a  manner.  There  is  reason  indeed  for 
ma(A  congnitolatlon  on  Uie  point,  for  increased  oonfidence  In  the  directors,  and 
thanktulnesa  to  Qod  on  acoount  of  it.  I  am  snre,  In  aooordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  resolation,  we  shall  all  tnoet  warmly  unite  In  eipresslng  onr  condolence  and 
Eympatliy  with  the  family  of  oor  lamented  friond,  the  Bev,  Dr,  Tidmnn,     It  wbi 
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his  priTilege  to  labour  in  a  highlj  impOTtant  poaition,  and  now  that  lie  is 
gone  ha  will  be  held  in  affeationate  remembrance  by  man?  both  at  home  and 
abioad.  The  reaolaCion  goes  on  to  speiik  o(  the  progreHs  of  miiiBioDa  in  China. 
HaTinf;  laboared  there  lot  manj  jeara,  I  feel  the  deepest  posnible  interest  la  it, 
and  am  desirona  both  of  informing  yon  about  it,  and  awakening  a  oorreaponding 
feeling  in  7oar  minds  on  the  aubjeot.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  diapaiage  other 
Bphetes  of  mission  toil,  or  detrsot  from  the  high  olnime  which  they  hare  npon  ns; 
they  are  all  included  in  the  wide  nniversal  ncope  g-iven  to  our  work,  and  deserve 
tar  greater  eiertione  than  we  have  ever  made  in  their  behalf.  Still  it  appears  most 
clearly  to  me  that  China  is  the  great  mission  Geld  of  (he  world.  Ite  vastnasa,  its 
population,  its  standard  of  intelligence,  its  moral  aud  religions  characteri sties,  place 
it  strongly  in  this  point  of  view,  and  furnish  an  nrgcnt  call  on  the  work  and 
service  of  the  Christian  Church.  Long  was  that  country  closed  against  all  external 
inflaence,  and  a  keen  and  jealous  eye  was  kept  over  every  attempt  at  enorooohment 
from  without.  In  the  gooii  provideuce  of  God  that  wall  of  partition  has  been  broken 
down,  and  on  entrance  has  been  granted  to  a  large  extent  to  our  politic{an!<.  onr 
merchants,  and  oui  miaeionarieB,  Sack  of  us  as  have  lived  long  in  tbe  country, 
and  remember  the  regime  of  former  days,  ore  utterly  amazed  at  wbst  has  occurred 
within  recent  times,  leading  us  to  hope  ijiat  the  future  is  charged  with  stitl  greater 
and  more  glorious  results.  But  what  is  the  information  we  have  gained  of  Chins, 
as  its  gat«s  have  been  thrown  open,  and  we  have  been  brought  into  more  familiar 
and  prootlool  contact  with  the  people)  In  so  far  as  its  peculiar  civilisation  is 
oonoemed,  the  more  attentively  we  stndy  it,  the  more  we  are  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  its  oharaoter  and  results.  We  find  a  third  of  the  human  race  under  a 
system  of  training,  education,  government,  and  laws  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  of  a 
highly  commendable  kiud,  and  which  hsn  tended  to  conaerve  and  increase  them  as 
a  nation  in  numbers,  in&oenoe,  and  proeperit;  to  such  a  degree,  oa  to  be  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  All  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
tbe  country  during  hundreds  and  tboneands  of  years  have  not  served  in  any  material 
way  to  alter  or  modify  the  groundwork  of  their  internal  polity,  or  the  principles  of 
their  sooial  and  domestic  constitution.  The  consequence  of  all  this  we  observe  in 
a  nation  distinguished  by  a  aivilisation  certainly  unique  and  peoullar.  bub  which 
is  remarkably  adapted  to  their  state  and  oiroumstances,  and  under  the  infiaence 
of  which  they  have  advanced  in  learning  and  refinement,  in  the  science  of 
Qovemment  and  legislation,  in  the  arts  and  applications  of  industry,  in  tradal  and 
commeroial  enterprise,  and  more,  in  tbe  professed  appreciation  of  high-toned 
morality  and  virtue.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  urn  many  and  serious 
drawbacks  in  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Chinese.  As  a  people,  they  are 
proud  and  boastful  of  their  ancient  kinjrs  and  sages,  of  their  long-established 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion;  and  niily  they  have  been  most  wonderfolly 
situated  in  the  course  of  ages  for  working  out,  if  it  were  poxsible,  a  method  of 
renovation  and  purity,  by  their  isolation  in  the  earth,  by  their  voluntary  and  provi- 
dential separation  from  all  nations  and  countrteR.  and  by  the  teaching  and  infiuence 
of  some  of  their  own  greatest  and  wiae't  men.  But  what  in  the  nctoal  result  of 
the  whole  ?  Sages  and  icholars  have  lived  and  ruled  with  undisputed  nway;  their 
power  and  authority  have  been  transmitted  to  distant  times  and  ackcowledged  by 
all  classes  of  sodetyi  yet  what  is  the  real  condition  of  things  in  the  highe.°it  and 
most  solemn  paint  of  view — what,  in  a  word,  is  China,  religionsly,  divinely 
Donsidered  ?  Iti  state  is  the  very  same  ai  that  which  obtained  in  the  old  heathen 
world.  In  regard  to  Cod  and  divine  things,  speculation  and  reason  have  done  Uieir 
utmost,  yet  all  to  little  purpose.  Atheism  and  pantheslm,  the  deification  of  heaven 
and  earth,  anoaatral  worship,  saorlfloei  ta  their  most  noted  worthier,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  idolatry  and  anperstitiou  of  many  and  various  kinds  on  the  other, 
make  up  the  sum  of  their  religion,  and  canstltube  their  highest  ideas  of  duty  and 
obligation  in  the  matter.  Apart  from  all  the  moral  debasement  oooasiooed  by 
such  a  fltate  of  things,  the  Da>e  is  well  described  by  the  apostle  in  these  words, 
"  The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  Qod,"  or  when,  by  the  light  o[  tradition  "  they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  but  became  vata  in  their  Imaginations, 
and  thelT  foolish  heart  was  darkened ;  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
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bttcame  foola,  acd  cbauged  the  truth  oE  God  into  a  lie,  viuTshippinf;  and  aerriog  tha 
otefttnre  more  than  the  Creator,  who  ia  God  over  all,  bleoBed  for  ever."  Now,  tbia 
ia  the  veritable  conditioa  of  Chiaa,  with  its  four  hundred  millions  of  peoplei  all 
olasBea  are  infected  with  the  bame  religions  bUudaeM,  plunged  in  the  uune 
ignoiauoe  and  error,  alienated  alike  from  God  and  godlinesH.  Atheism  and 
idolAtry,  materialism  and  spirituality,  eoepUclBm  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  and 
sapeiatition  on  the  part  of  the  common  people,  are  found  hers  to  operate  in  the 
moat  uoDtradiotory  manner,  and  equallj  showing  them  all  to  be  without  God  and 
without  hopein  the  world.     What  then  ? 

^'  ^\ii\t\  Vie  whose  mjuL^  are  lif^hied 
With  wisdom  from  on  high— 
Sbill  we  to  men  beniphlrd 
The  lamp  of  lifo  deny  'r  " 

God  forbid.  The  commaDd  of  Chiixb  ia  still  uolemn  and  imperative,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  urery  creature."  Daring  the  Isst  fifty  or 
sixty  years  some  200  Protestant  missionaries  have  gone  to  that  vast  reoeptaole  of 
heathenism,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Christ.  It  ia,  however,  only  within  twenty 
years  or  eo  that  the  country  has  lieen  availingly  occupied  to  any  extent,  in  the 
CODTBQ  of  which  time  the  language  hois  been  Buccessfnlly  mastered,  and  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  bloBs«d  God  has  been  proclaimed  in  a  free,  full,  and  explicit 
manner.  At  the  outset  of  our  labours  many  things  required  to  be  done  ;  mneh 
initiatory  work  had  to  be  performed,  peculiar  difficnlties  had  to  be  removed,  while 
sickness,  death,  and  other  causes  accomplished  their  part  too  well  in  weakening 
our  stiength  by  the  way.  Still,  it  ia  my  joy  Ui  know  and  to  (ell  you  that  noble 
Christian  work  has  been  done  in  China.  Numerous  parts  of  that  oounlry  have 
been  occupied  ami  visited;  ucbools,  hospitals,  churches,  mission  stations  have  been 
formed  at  near  and  distaut  localities,  whore  the  truth  has  been  preached,  sinners 
have  been  oonverted,  the  profeseion  of  Christianity  has  been  asituoed,  and  the 
practice  of  it  honestly  and  honourably  carried  out.  Hy  special  field  of  labour  was 
at  the  great  mart  of  Shanghai.  English  and  American  miabionories  have  been 
engaged  in  that  place  from  the  time  that  the  port  was  first  opened  ;  many  of  them 
have  laboured  well,  aa  God  gave  them  opportunity,  and  nobly  led  the  way  for  their 
successors  to  follow.  My  spirit  vibrates  with  emotion  as  I  think  of  my  honoured 
predecessor,  the  Hev.  Dr.  Modhurst,  of  Bishop  Boone,  of  the  American  Episcopate, 
of  Dr.  Bridgeman,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Misdons,  and  others  who,  like 
them,  have  loft  their  impcriahabio  mark  on  the  page  of  Chinese  evangelistic  shiry, 
and  are  now  surveying  with  deep  interest  the  onward  progress  of  the  work  from  a 
higher  and  a  holier  sphere.  Regarding  our  work  as  a  whole,  aa  engaged  in  by  the 
missionary  brethren  at  largo  in  and  about  Shanghai,  not  less  than  1,200  have  been 
received  into  the  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  credible  aoknowledgment  of 
faith  in  Christ.  Much  su&erin^  has  been  entailed  in  connection  with  the  late 
rebellion,  which  ravaged  our  immediate  neighboluhood,  broke  up  our  mission 
stations,  and  scattered  nnmhers  of  tbe  converts.  Still  the  work  has  been  going  on, 
and  I  ventnre  to  say,  in  all  trutli  and  honesty,  that  many  Christians  in  that  part 
of  the  world  give  most  pleasing  evidence  of  having  undeibtood  and  felt  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  and  show  by  their  prayers,  their  preaching,  and  their  practice,  that 
the  profession  of  the  faith  in  their  case  is  not  an  empty  noma,  but  a  veritable 
name.  They  betong  to  difforent  grades  of  sooiety.  Some  have  oome  from  the 
schools  where  they  were  imbned  with  the  pride  and  prejudice,  the  atheism  and 
soeptioism  of  Confucian  philosophy  ;  yet  even  they  have  learned  to  sabmit  them- 
selves in  humility,  penitence,  and  faith,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Others  oome 
from  a  lower  class,  who  are  acsualomed  to  bow  themselves  at  the  idols'  sbriae, 
and  seek  for  health  and  wealth,  peace  and  prosperity,  in  the  temples  of  their 
country's  gods,  but  they  have  now  cast  these  aside,  and  solemnly  pledged  their  vows 
at  the  trnptismol  font,  and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  I  might  instance  one 
or  two  cases  that  would  be  gratifying  to  yon  as  having  occurred  within  the 
range  of  my  own  experience.  I  was  preaching  at  one  of  our  mission  ohapels  to 
a  considerable  congregation,  and,  having  finished,  I  was  surpriaed  at  an  individual 


rixing  up  kod  addrcv-ing  th(tc  present  in  s  mwt  ekruwli  and  impa^iiunecl 
maDner.  I  waited  till  ho  hid  douc,  and  at  tho  ctoae  aukcd  liimif  he  had  heard  Uie 
fj:oBpel  before.  Ho  raid,  No.  "  What  is  the  occasloD."  I  oskod,  "  of  J^or  addreaaiDjf 
the  people  In  the  way  that  70a  have  dODO  ?  "  'He  replied,  "  It  is  the  Bnt  time  that 
I  have  liatcned  to  this  thing,  aod  I  an  fiilly  persuaded  of  ita  trath."  Ha  vra« 
urged  to  repeat  his  vi«it,  and  he  oontinuGd  td  do  bo  many  timu.  After  two  or 
three  montha  ha  was  admitted  into  our  religioDs  relloWHhip,  and  beoame  k  disUa- 
gniabed  member  of  tho  Ohuroh.  On  oonTetsing  with  him  aoms  time  afterwanla  aa 
to  the  occoeion  of  hia  oonrorBion,  he  stated  that  at  the  time  be  first  anteiad  the 
chapel  be  had  it  in  view  to  go  to  a  publio  thoroughfare  and  enjoy  the  amusements 
of  the  day,  bnt  Hcciug  tho  ohapel  doom  open,  ho  thought  he  would  enter  and  hear 
what  was  w  be  aaid.  He  continued:  "  Yon  began  to  speak  of  the  Biafulnase  of 
man,  that  all  had  departed  from  Uia  right  road,  and  broken  the  commandmeata  of 
God.  I  immediately  thought  tho*  wan  little  reaaon  for  me  to  come  to  auoh  a  plaoe 
(IB  thlg  to  gat  infonnation  oa  to  m/  own  Binfalnese,  for  I  bad  been  long  persuaded 
of  thi«.  Tou  further  said  that  in  (xmsequcDce  of  human  fain  there  waa  punishment 
following  upon  it,  and  no  one  oontd,  by  any  merit  of  bis  own,  achiere  deliveranoe. 
J  wan  fnily  aware  of  that,  I  had  been  acciutamed  to  go  to  the  templea,  and 
l>erform  all  kinda  of  religious  womhipi  but  I  coald  not  avert  what  seemed  to  me  to 
bo  the  fearful  consoquencea  of  my  ains,  and  I  knew  not  what  would  become  of  me. 
You  proceeded  to  apeak  of  Jchus  Oirist,  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  who  nndertook  mj 
case,  who  bore  the  weight  of  my  offcucea,  and  endured  the  punisfament  of  mj  guilt 
Thla  was  altogether  a  uew  thing  1b  my  biatory  and  experience.  It  flashed  upon  me 
like  a  flood  of  light,  I  embraced  It  with  all  the  eagemeas  of  my  heart,  and  now  I 
am  at  peace."  After  having  continued  to  live  in  the  profeerion  of  Ohrlslianity  for 
many  years,  by  the  failure  of  keotth  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  my  lumediate 
neighbourhood',  bnt  previous  to  Us  death,  he  charged  his  Hon  to  oolt  upon  me  and 
aaj  that  be  waa  dying  rejoicing  In  the  faith,  and  hoping  to  meet  me  in  a  better  world. 
Did  time  permit,  I  might  enlargeon  such  iDstanoce  as  that  Let  me  give yoQone  more. 
On  a  carton  oocaaion  a  aoholar  came  from  the  uountry  to  see  the  foreigners  residing 
at  Shanghai,  and  eiipeclally  to  become  acquaint«d  wiUi  the  new  system  of  doatrln« 
which  tliey  were  declaring  to  the  Chinese  people.  He  himself  had  attained  to  a 
high  position  at  the  publiu  rx  ami  nations,  and  was  led  to  think  that  his  own 
Confucian  philosuphy  was  sltugethcr  superior  to  anjuhiog  that  the  foreigners 
could  bring  to  hia  notice.  However,  he  attended  the  scrvioea  that  were  held  from 
time  to  time.  He  came  to  know  the  import  of  our  religious  tracts,  and  the 
meaning  of  Bible  truth.  On  one  occasion  he  ivccived  a  little  book,  whidt 
presented  Gonfncianii^m  and  Christianity  in  oontrast,  dcseriblng  tbe  life,  ohara^ter, 
and  death  of  the  great  sage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour  on  tbe 
other.  Tbe  result  was  a  powerful  and  salntary  Impression  on  hia  mind,  whiob  led 
him  to  abandon  in  heart  and  life  tbe  profeaaion  of  Ooofnalanism,  and  to  adopt  our 
holy  and  divine  religion.  That  man  for  the  last  twelve  years  baa  been  a  most 
uxefnl  memtier  of  our  Church.  Several  years  ago,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Jamsi 
Hope,  he  waa  ordained  to  the  missionary  paatoraU  of  tbe  Ohuroh,  and  so  far  aa  his 
talanta,  hie  character,  and  hia  consiatency  are  oonoerned,  I  oan  only  apeak  of  Llm 
in  the  highest  manner.  Often  have  I  been  led  to  ezpreae  my  surprise  at  the 
wisdom  and  fulueas  of  his  teachings,  and  at  the  aamestDete  and  faiUiIoInMs  of  the 
ap[>cals  which  ho  addresses  to  all  within  his  reaoh.  On  one  oooaalon  a  fatnei 
from  the  connti;  oame  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  and  in  process  of  time  he  also  was 
brought  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  I  asked  him  the  oitoumBtanoes  wbioh 
led  him  to  adopt  tbta  new  role  of  life.  He  said  : — "When  I  was  at  home,  tbe 
matter  of  the  foreigners  whs  often  brought  before  me,  and  I  visited  the  cdkapel 
onoe  or  twioe  in  order  to  hear  what  was  being  said.  I  oonld  not  understand  it, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  until  on  one  oooasioD,  at  the  okiBe  of  the  servloe,  yon 
aaked  those  who  were  interested  in  (he  sabjeot  to  wait,  and  to  have  oonvsrsatkHi 
with  you  on  the  matter.  I  looked  upon  tbis  a*  rery  strange.  How  is  it,  I  said  to 
myself,  that  any  foreigner  can  faal  an  int«raat  in  mo  ?  It  is  true  I  am  not 
satieflad  in  mind,  I  am  not  enjoying  peaoe  of  heart,  and  tbe  foreigner's  views  seem 
to  meet  my  case.     I  shall  wait  and  bNir  what  ho  baa  to  say."    Tbe  itstilt  of  out 
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OoaveTMtum  WM  MtI«faobor7  ;  uid  iltar  ha  hftd  givaii  oredlble  profualoo  of  hu 
fftith  is  the  IiWd  Jmd*  ab  the  tine  of  hia  Iwptuni,  I  aaked  hhu  if  ho  wu  now 
hi^pj  in  hftviug  nenmmoed  the  wonhip  of  hie  coonter'a  god*,  end  given  hlmwlf  to 
Christ.  "Oil,"  he  iM,  "I  un  hazier  than  the  Bmpens  of  CIubm."  Let  me 
n^,  in  pueinc,  that  owin;  to  tlie  enlug«d  loeal  iuooiue  wliioh  we  hare  beeu 
in  Ui0  habit  foe  Jtmnj  Tears  of  leodTis^  in  Shaaghai,  there  has  not  been  that 
attention  giran  to  the  aelt-nipp^  of  the  miedon  that  there  ought  to  hare  been. 
We  haie,  however,  set  abont  a  ajetem  of  organiiatian  at  the  hande  of  mj  esteemed 
■noMMor,  the  Be*.  Ht.  Owen,  and  I  am  oonfldent  that  the  h^pieet  reenlta  will 
foUow  tnun  IL  Only  a  few  doyi  before  I  left  Shanghai  one  of  the  oonTerbs  oame 
to  BB  with  flfl^  doUaia,  in  order  to  devote  it  to  miaaionaij  pnrpoeei.  Ai  to  the  ap- 
pearanoe  td  thinga  In  ooi  mlaion-fiBld,  I  am  moathapp;  to  M7  that  the  Bngliah  and 
American  mifldonariea  are  working  in  haimonf, peaoe,and  friendiliip  with  each  otheii 
we  arennited  In  he<fft  and  ioitl,  and  from  mouth  to  month  anemble  at  onr  misiianaTy 
pn^er-meeUnge,  nod  confer  together  on  Uioae  tbinge  which  pertain  to  the 
adTBnoement  of  oar  eommoQ  oaiue.  The  oonrerta  of  all  the  difterenl  ohonhea 
aleo  meet  in  one  or  other  of  the  pUoea  of  worabip  tyvrj  monUi,  aad  the  native 
paston  or  teaobers  take  the  entire  oondQat  of  the  aerrioe.  Of  oonrse  from  time  to 
tine  Bome  mieaioaarr  bretluen  are  pteeent;  bnb  on  wU  ooDaaiona  they  fael  oon- 
atrained  to  aa^  that  these  native  teaohere  are  well  qualified  for  the  work  of 
irutraeting  and  exliorting  the  ordinary  rnenbera  of  the  Ohnroh.  Aa  to  the  ordinary 
lODtlne  of  onr  work,  we  are  in  the  habil  of  going  from  da;  to  dajr  to  the  dilterent 
oh^wla  to  oonverae  with  inqniren,  oc  it  ma^  be  to  preach  whenever  the  congre- 
gation ia  large  enongh.  Besidea  Uda,  we  Iiave  ample  work  in  the  pnblio  thorm^- 
taiea  and  open  abreete,  where  I  have  rejoiced  manj  a  time  to  apeak  to  hnndreda 
and  thOBMaidi  of  Chineee  in  the  freeet  poarible  way.  Tlien  there  are  the  ont^ing 
towns  and  dties  of  the  great  provinoe  oJ  which  Shanghai  ia  the  maritime  port,  and 
it  faaa  been  the  jo;  of  tlie  minionaiy's  aool  to  enter  hia  Ixiat  and  prooeed  north  and 
Boath,  east  and  waat,  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  of  tedaeming  love  to  liatening  and 
attentive  andienoea.  Bat  what  ia  the  effect  ef  all  these  laboars  carried  on.  In 
partlonlar,  through  a  conree  of  tea  or  fifteen  jean  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  by 
meaaa  of  theae  different  eSorte  Christianity  ia  now  a  felt  and  experienced  tiling  In 
many  a  heart,  it  ia  known  and  recognised  as  an  actual  eziatencs  far  and  wide,  and 
is  manifeetiog  itself  as  a  rising  )N>wBr  in  Uie  oonntry  at  large.  I  rejoice  to  be  able 
to  speak  in  the  aane  atrain  of  other  parts  of  China  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  visit.  Canton,  Hankow,  Tisntain,  and  Peking  arc  noble  flalda  of  miaeionary 
labour,  having  an  immense  population  with  avennes  to  the  teeming  millions  in  the 
interior.  These  places  aie  oecni»ed  by  our  own  and  other  brethren  in  the  alileat 
■uuaer  possible.  It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  perceive  that  bj  anch  meaoa  tons  and 
hDitdredB  of  thousands  are  being  Iwonght  within  the  aonnd  of  the  gospel,  and  rtob 
k  few  are  being  led  to  Uie  stooere  and  »nifT"Ti  pmfeaaion  of  the  faitli.  I  have  beeu 
very  glad  to  meet  these  oonrerti^  and  witnesa  the  effects  of  miolonaiy  work  in  these 
new  and  distant  fields.  Ningpo,  Fachow,  and  Amoy  aUo  present  moat  encoora^ing 
a^eeti^  not  only  by  the  converts  that  have  been  made,  bnt  by  the  extension  and 
ramifioatiDn  of  the  missions.  Stations  are  Iwing  formed  along  the  oosat  and 
inland,  nntil  we  hope  tliat  the  time  may  oome  when  the  telegmphio  meBsage  of  the 
Qospel  shall  he  oauTeyed  far  and  wide.  About  eighteen  montha  ago  I  visited 
Uantohuria,  where  an  open  but  nnoccnplad  field  presented  itaelf;  and  1  rejoioed  in 
the  opportnui^  of  proolaiming  in  its  bniy  streets  and  crowded  thorongiifareB  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation.  WiUi  a  twloved  brother  of  our  Society,  I  prooeaded  to 
tiie  graaqr  plaina  of  UongoUa,  and  was  exccedioglj  lateiested  at  meeting  with  the 
ewarthj  ions  of  that  distant  zegioa.  At  the  same  time  I  was  deeply  affected  in 
aaoertainiag  their  religions  state,  and  oheerving  their  devoted  attaohmenb  to 
Buddhistic  lupentition  and  idolab?.  The  glad  tidings  which  we  had  to  proclaim 
were  made  known  to  snoh  aa  oame  in  our  w^y;  and  we  do  hope  that  at  no  diatant 
period  soma  means  will  he  devised  for  oarrying  on  the  work  of  the  laost  exoellent 
breUiren  who  Isbourad  in  the  lands  of  Uongolia  many  years  ago.  I  might  addreei 
you  at  la^ce  upon  the  anbject  of  Japan,  bnt  It  is  time  to  ocme  to  a  olcee;  only 
allow  me  to  mj  that  that  country  presents  the  most  proroiiing  fields  for  all 
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Earopean  Mid  CbilBUftD  infloence.  Oni  Araerioan  bietliTen  luve  w«U  and  ably 
ooenpied  that  portion  of  the  world;  audit  ^bto  me  great  utiBfaation  to  otanre  their 
efflotent  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  the  pnnpeata  of  «t)oonia(rement  that  were 
opening  to  theiiTiew.  Andnow,letmeBak,iiiooacdaBion,whatUtobedonein  ragaid 
to  (Itose  nst  and  diitant  lands  of  heatheniun  from  whidi  I  have  latelj  oome.  Ton 
have  been  already  Informed  of  tiie  progrese  of  tiie  gospel  in  many  parts  of  China.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  yon  have  beam  from  othera  aome  diaparaging-  remaiki  on  the 
enbjeot;  bnt  there  are  Ihoae  who  are  bert  Boqaalmtad  wilii  the  faots  of  Uie  case 
ready  bo  confront  these,  and  to  dsolaie  the  thingt  trUeh  th^  have  both  eeen  and 
heard.  At  the  same  time  it  la  to  be  remembered  that  a  general  cry  is  raised,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  for  the  fuller  occupation  of  the  interior,  and  a  wider  premhing 
of  the  goepet  thronghoat  the  cities  and  proTinoes  of  the  empire.  Thii  has  been 
done  to  a  very  large  extent,  perhaps,  indeed,  as  folly  at  oar  means  and  ag«ncUa 
permitted.  It  is  most  earnestly  wished  by  those  who  are  already  in  the  field.  But 
where  are  the  men  to  do  it  ?  Take,  for  example,  any  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces 
of  China,  containing  eaoh,  on  the  arersge,  twenty  millions  of  onr  fellow-men. 
TFhat  is  to  be  done  by  a  few  English,  American,  or  German  missionaries,  eren  if 
they  were  all  onlted  and  qualifled  to  go  ont  on  the  grand  and  glcrioos  work  of 
itinerating  and  preaching  Uie  gospel  ?  It  seems,  indeed,  t«  have  been  the  onetom 
of  the  different  mljsionat?  sooiatiea  at  home  to  send  oot  the  smallest  minimum  of 
men  to  eaoh  of  their  etations  abroad)  bnt  probably  that  is  on  soeonnt  of  their  being 
nnable  to  do  more.  As  it  is,  we  mnst  labonr  with  the  means  and  iodnenoes  which 
we  have  at  our  oommand;  only  the  more  fully  that  the  work  is  done,  and  the  more 
nnmeroQsly  that  we  are  reioforced,  the  greater  will  be  the  resnlta.  It  is  for  this 
one  thing  I  now  meet  earnestly  plead.  In  view  of  China  being  what  it  is,  in  view  of 
ite  openings  and  acoessibllity  to  missionary  enterprise,  ia  view  of  yonr  being  the 
followeis  and  ssrrants  of  Jesos  Christy  in  view  oi  the  grandenr  of  the  object 
contemplated,  and  the  snooese  abesdy  realized,  will  yon  oome  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  ?  We  ask  for  men  who  will  give  themaelTss  wholly  and  devotedly  to  the 
work,  travelling  far  and  wide,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  seeking  to  make  Uie 
millions  aronnd  them  acquainted  with  its  blessed  sound.  We  ask  means,  too,  in 
order  to  uphold  these  in  the  field;  end  we  deeire  a  warm  spirit  of  sympathy,  and 
interest,  and  pr^er  to  be  awakened  and  maintained  in  their  behalf.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  brethren  and  siaten,  in  the  oommon  bond  ol  redemption,  what  will  you 
do  for  China  ?  Students  of  the  ministry  at  home,  yonng  men  aspiring  to  still 
higher,  nobler,  grander  work  abroad,  I  beseech  yon  to  ponder  well  yonr  f  ntnrs  work 
and  services,  and  seek  at  the  throne  of  grace  what  Qoi  would  have  you  to  do,  and 
where  God  would  have  yon  to  go.  Far  the  honour  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of 
China,  we  seek  the  etfoits,  the  warmhearted,  intensified  efforts,  of  one  and  all  now 
here;  and  in  the  proportion  in  whioh  this  is  done  yon  will  rejoicingly  share  in  the 
fnlfiMeut  of  the  promiae,  "  Behold,  these  shall  come  from  far;  and,  lo,  these  from 
the  north  and  from  the  westj  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim." 

The  Chairmas. — The  reeolotion  moved  by  the  Bev.  Hr.  Hall,  and  seconded  in  one 
of  tlie  beat  missionary  speeches  I  ever  heard,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  report,  of  which  portions  have  now  been  reud,  be  adopted  and  published 
in  fnll,  with  its  appendix  and  statement  of  aooounts.  That  this  meeting  desires  to 
express  its  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  His  remarkable  ioterposition  on  behalf  of 
(he  Society  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  It  observes  with  thankfolnees  the  generons 
contributions,  which  have  removed  the  difflcalties  with  whioh  the  past  year 
commenced;  the  large  Increaae  in  the  ordinary  inoome  by  whioh  its  labours  have  been 
sustained',  and  rejoices  in  the  sncoessfnl  estahlishment  of  the  Yoong  Men's  Auxiliaiy. 
That  this  meeting  joins  the  diieotors  of  the  Society  in  expressing  to  the  family  of 
their  late  Secretary,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Tidman,  their  sincere  sympathy  at  his  removal ; 
and  the  very  high  estimate  they  entertain  of  the  distingnlshed  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  Society  for  a  long  series  of  years.  It  reot^^iieB  with  gratitude  Oxe 
great  blessing  whioh  rests  upon  the  work  of  the  Society  abroad,  and  especially 
the  prosperity  and  extension  of  several  of  the  missions  in  Ohinsk  And  it  prays 
OuA,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  many  new  centres  of  ChrisUan  life 
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Curied  onudinoiulj. 

The  Bar.  B.  Bobimsok  (Home  Seoretor;). — I  hftve  three  annonaoemeDta  tomake, 
■ir,  none  of  which  will  be  nnpleoMnt.  And  Srat,  let  me  mj  for  the  enoourft^mBnt 
of  OUT  yoToig  men,  while  we  believe  that  the  moral  laautta  of  the  magnifloent 
gathcriiig  at  Mr.  Maitiii'a  uhapel  last  eTeniiig'  will  be  veij  hallowed,  the  peonntaij 
reBnlta  were  rery  BatiBfaotorT,  Uie  oolleoLioa  amoanting  to  nearly  £80.  The  aeoond 
aiiDotuMwmeDt  in  one  that  will  make  yon  ring  the  next  hymn  with  gratelnl  gladneu. 
Mr.  John  Qravei,  a  gentleman  who  for  some  years  past  has  girea  ns  a  Bnbwription 
of  fire  ^ineaa  annnally,  being  now  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  appean  to  wish  to 
tealiae  more  than  erec  tiie  bleesedneis  of  giring,  and  eo  he  hat  given  me  a  doaatioa 
for  this  Society,  whiob,  I  think — while  we  are  gratefal  to  preesnt  yon  a  dean 
balance  sheet — wb  may  take  aa  a  pled^  of  tbe  goodnass  wbioh  God  means  to  show 
to  OS  during  this  year.  Mr.  Qraves  has  plaoad  in  my  hand  a  cheqae  for  £1,000.  I 
am  glad  that  yon  ceosiva  that  annonnosmsnt  with  suoh  an  amoant  of  enthusiaam, 
beoaoM  I  now  have  to  say,  thirdly,  that  the  thcnsands  in  this  hall  are  to  realise  for 
tbenuelTes  the  blenedneea  of  giving.  The  time  for  the  giving  of  money  has  oome 
and  now  the  aoond  of  the  oolleoting-box  moat  be  heard  In  the  ball. 

The  colleotlon  was  then  made. 
"Dia  hymn  having  been  anng, 

"  Stand  np,  stand  np  tot  Jeeos  1 " 
Tbe  Bev.  Q,  W.  Conder,  of  Hanohester,  moved  the  seoond  resolntion  : — 

"lliat  this  meeting  ezprfuiea  its  sympathy  with  the  mi«eionary  brethren  In  the 
Sonth  Seas,  at  the  great  Inoonvenienoe  which  they  have  snffered,  and  at  the 
hindranoe  oocasioned  in  their  labonrs  by  the  loss  of  the  Ji>hn  Wiltutmi  ;  and  re- 
joices to  hear  that  anotber  vessel  is  now  bnitdlng  for  the  use  of  their  missions.  It 
haj  heard  with  thankrnlness  of  the  great  liberality  of  tbe  native  ohnrches ;  of  the 
continnad  progress  In  Hodagascar  ;  of  the  solid  advanoe  In  Travanoore  ;  of  the 
news  of  progress  in  the  heart  of  Afrioa  ;  and  of  the  incroasing  power  of  Christian 
education  in  India.  And  it  tmsts  that  the  native  miaistry  and  native  obnmhea 
thronghont  these  missions  will  be  stirred  to  inoreased  effort,  not  only  to  secure 
their    own    spiritnal   growth,    but    to  extend   the   Gospel   among  their  heatben 

He  stud — This  Is  a  missionary  resolntion,  sir,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that 
nothing  less  than  a  missionary  oan  properly  handle  it.  AsIkDOwthatamissIonarj 
ia  to  follow  me  and  second  this  lesolation,  I  think  J  shall  leave  it  to  him  unspoiled 
and  nnmaimed,  that  he  nay  deal  with  the  wide  qnestions  therein  contained.  I 
•honld  like  to  be  permitted  to  express  my  own  individnal  sense  of  the  loss  whiob 
we  have  all  sustained  in  the  removal  from  ns  of  the  lat«  foreign  secretary.  Dr. 
Tidman.  Never  had  a  society  a  more  faithful  servant.  Never  had  any  anoh 
enteiprisB  as  onrs  a  man  batter  qaalifisd  for  the  mora  difiionlt  and  ardnons  parte  of 
its  management  than  our  very  gifted  friend,  and  I  entimly  join  in  what  was  said  of 
him  in  a  biogrcphy  that  appeared  at  tbe  time  of  bU  departure  from  ni,  that  had  Pro- 
videnoo  directed  him  to  some  dlplomatio  sphere,  the  management  of  the  delicate 
poimoa  of  this  world,  there  isnot  the  smallest  don  bt  that  our  friend  wonld  have  reached 
avery  high  distinction  Uisre.  Bat  a  higher  one  was  in  store  for  him  by  Frovldenoe, 
and  we  shall  for  many  years  to  come  entertain  the  meet  leapeotfnl  and  gratefol 
sense  of  the  servloes  which  God  permitted  him  to  render  to  this  great  institution. 
It  makes  all  tbe  difibrenoe,  sir,  to  a  man  what  ia  the  obaracter  of  the  age  in  wbioh 
he  happens  to  be  bom.  As  in  the  physical  history  of  the  world  there  was  a  period 
of  qnleaoence  when  the  very  soil  of  the  earth  was  forming,  ont  ol  which  the  fntnre 
life  and  beauty  was  to  grow  ;  and  then  a  period  of  hnge  and  tionblons  npheaviikg, 
when  the  foundations  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  np  and  tbe  earth  was  being 
made  ready  for  the  race  that  God  destined  to  oome  npon  it ;  and  then  again  a  time 
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of  rest  and  peaoe,  wlien,  nndlrtorbed  by  elemental  wkra,  man  ihonU  Mtne  aad 
enter  upon  bis  heritage  ;  and  jtut  aa  in  tbe  hiBtoi^  of  eTeiy  year  thei*  ii  the  qni«t 
winter  time  when  Qod  eendi  all  things  to  reet  awhile,  and  then  tbe  gkriona 
BpriD^ime  when  erery  vein  of  the  creation  seemi  to  be  throbbing  and 
bniBtin^  with  life,  and  then  bj-and-bye  the  qaiet  tlpenlnr  and 
reaping  time  ;  bo  haa  there  been  in  the  hittory  ol  the  world,  and 
eepedallj  of  that  greatest  faot  In  connection  with  thehiatory  of  itM  wtnld — tmeBa 
the  kingdom  of  Qod  amongtt  men.  There  hu  been  in  that  history,  eren  in  onroim 
oonneotion  with  it,  a  time  of  quiet  and  of  rest,  when  ererytbing  teemed  to  be  adeep, 
when  the  whole  religion  of  the  people  waa  a  letiurgio,  somnolent  nrt  of  thing ;  when 
men  belleTed  becanso  they  were  too  laiy  to  question  or  to  donbt ;  when  wonhlpand 
life  sank  down  into  the  droweieit  hnmdium  ;  when  faith  beoame  enpentition,  and 
when  aggression  and  activity  were  things  nndreamt  of  by  a  single  lonl.  ^len  by- 
and-bye,  at  the  echo  of  God's  voice  fTom  the  lips  of  one  or  a  fhw  grand  men,  tli«i« 
has  ooma  a  time  oF  gloriona  nphearing  and  revival,  when  the  pnblio  mind  b*s 
awaked,  vhea  tbe  hearts  of  men  have  seethed  and  snrged  like  a  etoimy  se* 
which  Qod's  wind  Was  blowing  on;  when  the  Frrote  of  the  time  of  death  w«re 
denonnced  and  demolished,  and  sivept  away  by  tbe  band  of  stem  relentleaa  re- 
formers ;  when  the  fonndatioos  of  tbe  faith  were  discovered  agalnj  when  the 
trath  struck  now  roots  into  the  hearta  of  humanity,  and  In  the  conflict  of  Qia 
new  light  with  the  old  darkness  every  man  was  oallad  upon  to  take  his  part.  Bow, 
sir,  I  take  it  that  would  have  been  by  far  the  happier  time  of  the  two  in  whioh. 
to  be  bom,  ^pite  of  all  tbe  pain,  and  nnrest,  and  misery  of  t^e  atrife.  But  Uien, 
again,  when  that  battle  is  over,  when  life  baa  emerged  from  tbe  death,  when 
Oud'a  wind  bag  blown  all  the  rotten  and  paiasitical  things  away  that  had  grown 
np  in  the  previons  time  of  stagnation,  when  faith  beoomea  deep  oonvioUon,  and 
worship  and  life  again  a  glorious  reality,  there  comes  a  time  of  healthy  giowUi  and 
aotlvity,  a  time  of  bnilding  up  and  of  aggresaive  and  oonstmotive  work,  when  the 
life  BO  qnlckened  and  so  purified  will  tend  to  bring  forth,  in  its  own  qnie^  peaoefol 
way,  the  fruita  proper  to  life  ;  when  the  rouaed  energy,  free  now  from  tlie  iinrniaaltj 
of  battle,  shall  direct  itself  to  better  and  to  quieter  t^s,  and  when  the  throbbing 
pulses  of  the  common  heart  shall  demand  new  works  on  which  to  expend  their 
energy,  and  the  whole  aspect  and  face  of  things  shall  be  changed.  And  I  take  it, 
sir,  if  a  man  had  a  choice  aa  to  Ihe  period  of  the  world's  history  in  whioh  ha  wonld 
like  to  be  born,  that,  of  all  times,  would  be  the  time.  Now  I  believe  that  tills  is 
jnst  the  character  of  the  time  upon  which  our  lot  has  happened  to  falL  The  fanlta 
of  our  age,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  caitainly  not  faults  of  sluggishness  and 
lethargy.  We  are  continually  getting  in  one  another's  way  in  our  work, — we  are 
jostling  and  elbowing  one  another  at  every  comer.  The  anniversarlea  ooine  and 
crowd  one  another  np  into  uncomfortable  coraen,  and  Exeter  Hall  never  haa  Hme 
to  get  ventilated.  It  almost  looks  sometimes  to  me  as  if  we  thoaghtwe  were  the 
last  generation  of  men  that  were  coming  upon  the  earth,  at  any  rata  aa  If  we 
thonght  we  were  Che  last  Christian  people  that  were  to  be  called  upon  to  do  any 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  are  hnrrying  hither  and  thither,  hMtUy 
knocking  np  all  sorts  of  instltntions  to  meet  oil  eorta  of  human  neaeaiUea  and 
wants,  till  Bcmetimes  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves  whetlrer  Uie  energies  of  tUa  one 
generation  will  not  be  overweigbtsd,  and  whether  it  migbtnot  be  wise  to  leave  oni 
luccesioTs  to  originate  some  things,  aa  well  as  to  oarry  on  those  which  we  have 
originated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  sir,  I  take  it  we  have  come  npon  grand  times — npon 
grand  times  for  the  world  in  all  ita  seonlarlntereBta — though  Uiat  is  not  the  matter 
with  which  we  have  much  to  do  this  morning — oertainly  npon  grand  tlmea  for  tka 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ ;  npon  the  grandest  times,  I  will  vantnie  to  sv 
that  ever  have  been  slnos  the  world  was  hallowed  by  the  Haetai^  footfall  and 
■talned  by  the  martyrs' blood.  Notthat  the  battle  for  the  troth  la  altofeUier  ended  yet 
— wonld  to  Qod  It  were  I— and  yet,  I  snppaee,  if  it  were  right  that  it  dwrald  be  anded 
now,  Ood  would  bring  it  to  an  end.  The  truth  wHl  have  to  be  made  dcw  to  na  fa7 
these  battles  i  but  the  battle  Is  no  hmger  now  what  It  vaa  OD.OBf—0»  flaroa 
atrife  In  whioh  every  mania  oalled  to  take  his  part.  Ztla  rather  with  the  FhUtatinei^ 
who,  lUll  dwelling  within  the  holders  of  the  Israel  of  Ood,  do  tneenastly  harwa 
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VB,  N  that  we  tutvv  oontiniiallj  to  ward  tliein  off.  Xaw,  frienda,  !n  ordn:  tliwt  I  may 
nuke  good  thli  anailion,  that  we  hare  oonia  npon  the  grandeat  timaB  foi  Ibo 
Ohnmh  that  the  world  hai  ever  jet  known,  let  me  atk  joato  project  jaanBlnaJiut 
«  0MKIU7  OT  two  forward  Into  the  fntnre,  when  tbe  hUtoi;  ol  this  period  diaU  ba 
writteB — not  a  difSoolt  tiling  for  a  man  to  do,  eren  if  ba  hM  fant  a  little  bit  of 
inu^BatiDii.  How  win  the  hiatoij  of  these  timea  hare  been  written  ttien — after 
what  faahlon  t  I  hare  no  donbt  that  the  historian  of  tliose  dajs  will  ipsak  of 
tUi  aga  in  whloh  we  are  llTing, — ponibly  in  itB  midab,  posslbl;  odI;  jti  m  Ita  TB17 
beginning, — he  will  apeak  of  this  age  u  the  period  of  graai  BdeatiSo  esterprlia 
•ad  diBOOTery,  when  man  handled  ererTthing  that  waa  in  the  nntTsn^  and 
managed  somehow  or  other  to  filoh  out  ita  aoaiet,  and  was  rapidly  getting  to  a 
Mmplete  oataohlam  of  the  ooemoa  ;  when  oommeroe  was  extending  itself  in  ereij 
dlxeotion— I  think  there  is  not  a  tribe  of  the  earth  with  which  we  have  not  aome 
dealings  of  thia  sort — the  time  of  grand  inTsntlTenesa,  when  men  had  onlj  to  see  m 
work  to  be  fMMompUsbed  and  instantly  to  deilse  the  means  for  ita  aooompllBbnient, 
I  bars  no  donbt  wfaaterer  that  the  historian  of  that  time  will  oome  to  speak  of  it 
as  a  time  when  this  great  giant  people  roused  itself  from  the  lethargy  and  the 
inoapaalty  of    past  agea,  and  showed  what   a   Herenles   was   bom   oat   of    that 

-  oommlDgUng  of  raoes  whiob,  bj  the  hand  of  Prarldecoe,  some  oentnriea  ago  was 
bionght  abont  on  this  little  cload;  Islet  of  the  temperate  aea.  Bnt  another  history 
sic,  will  bare  been  written  along  side  ol  that.  How  will  the  Hinder  or  the  Hilner  of 
tiuA  ttme  speak  of  the  age  in  whtoh  we  are  lirlog  in  reapeet  to  the  kingdom  of 
Qod  7  It  may  be  pvesnmptDOne  to  haiard  anoh  a  prophecy,  bnt  I  have  not  mnoh 
denbt  that  If  he  hits  npon,  as  I  think  Ike  Is  most  likely  to  do,  the  Attest  word  by 
which  to  obaraoteiias  it^  he  wiU,c^  it  the  great  missionary  age— tbe  period,  not  qnita 
the  Srst  in  onr  hlstmy,  whan  the  Church  read  with  an  nndarstanding  and  i^mpa- 
thiring  heart  the  words  of  Uie  Master,  "The  field  is  the  world."  I  think  it  is  a 
thing  orer  whioh  we  should  all  oongratnlate  oanel*ei  this  morning,  and  for  which 
we  ought  all  tobederontly  tbankf(d,lhat  webavebeen  born  Ina  t6na,for  theBist 
time,  irtenmiBfons  on  a  world-wide  eoale  are  posaible.  There  has  been  onoa  before 
BomeUiiitg  similar  in  the  history  of  the  Ohnroh,  the  lime  when  Ood  bronght  all  the 
WMid  together,  in  His  provldenoa,  to  one  foana.  The  armiea  of  King  Cotton,  £iag 
Silk,  King  Opinm,  and  King  Oold  have  gone  forth  into  all  the  world.      The  earth 

'  Is  cmoe  more  gathered  to  a  fMma,  and  lines  of  oommnnieation  are  radiating  onoe 
Bgirin  from  this  little  centre  to  erery  tribe  of  man.  No  sooner  did  Uiisthingh^ipea, 
no  sooner  wu  Uie  world  again  bronght  together  to  one  oentre,  than  Ood  pnt  it  into 
the  heart  of  His  Chnnih — to  Him  be  all  the  glory,  and  not  nnto  as — to  go  forth  and 
ooonpy  the  world  for  Him.  There  are  still  some  people  in  the  world  who  oall 
tbemsdTsa  philoaopheie,  bnt  whom  a  mnoh  shorter  and  sinilorly-sonndiDg  w<»d 
might  mnoh  more  aptly  deeorlbe  sometimes,  who,  sneering  at  ns,  say  : — "  Why,  yonr 
Cauistiani^  has  had  1,800  years  to  oonTert  the  world  in,  and  has  not  done  it  yet. 
It  ia  a  pretty  long  experiment,  long  enongh  for  moat  other  things.  Ton  might  aa 
well  admit  the  failore  at  once  with  the  best  grace  yon  may."  Now,  sir,  in  tbe  flist 
plaoe  we  say  to  these  HagI  of  the  West,  and  of  the  nineteenth  osnlory — these  Cnldees 
who  will  (wly  wcrahip  at  the  cradle  were  soienae  lies,  etill  in  Ita  swaddling  ^thsa, 
after  all  these  eentntiss  of  wiokling — that  Q»  mlsaton  of  tbe  gospel  la  not,  never  haa 
been,ue*erwiUba,inthelrsansaoftlMwoid,tooonTerttheworld.  The  gospslisGod's 

-  offerofmaroy  and  salvation  to  the  world.  It  isOod's  lorlngpersnasion  tomen  ;  bnt 
it  iapoeslble  to  reject  that.  It  is  in  tbeTerynatnreof  thething  that  it  sbaU  be  passible 
to  rajeot  that ;  and  it  that  gospel  be  rejected,  where  does  the  Uame  lie  T  With 
the  gotptl,  or  with  tbe  world  that  rsjscta  it  ?  We  hare  to  go  forth  and  pr«aoh  onr 
massage,  earnestly  desiring  and  ptayiug  that  tbe  world  may  be  converted  tbMtbj, 
but  leaving  ths  isane  with  Ood  and  with  man.  Do  not  let  na  »ni»t.T«  this,  and 
fancy  that  we  hare  to  go  and  convert  the  world.  We  have  to  go  to  pre«ah  the 
gospel  to  the  world,  and  plant  It  in  the  midst  of  men,  as  Ood  haa  planted  it  In  tba 
midst  of  na.  We  are  not  responsible  for  the  otHtvetsIon  of  the  woild,  bnt  w«  an 
respoosibla  for  pleaching  tbe  goepeL  That  ia  my  flrst  anawer  to  these  nineteenth 
oentnry  philosopbers.  And  then,  in  the  seoond  place,  I  say  to  these  orilics  of 
providence  who,  if  they  bad  had  tbe  mapping  ont  of  the  heavens  wonld  have  m>d« 
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them  into  a  lort  of  United  States,  that  the  Gotpel  hm  nerer  yet  bad  the  ohanoe  of 
tTTing  this  ezperimBnt,  whether  it  oould  oouTert  the  whole  world  or  not,  until  tha 
oeiitui7  in  which  we  are  liTing  to-day  ;  and  ainoe  the  g^epel  haa  had  the  ahanoa 
of  trying,  what  baa  it  done  ?  Why,  it  1^  thiown  down  the  old  ohaUeDge,  and  it 
hai  f  olfilled  the  pTontiie  of  ite  birth.  In  loiue  places  it  haa  gooo  into  the  ntidct  of 
the  thick  darknesa,  and  has  defied  the  darkneM  to  oaat  it  ont,  though  the  darkncM 
was  might  iteelf  compared  with  Its  weakneaa.  In  other  plaoea  it  haa  gone 
and  lorlngly  yet  imperionaly  swept  all  the  darkneaa  away,  and  covered  the  peopla 
with  its  light.  Jtut  take  an  nnooloored  terrestrial  globe,  and  a  pencil  wibb  » 
little  gold-colonr,  and  jnst  make  a  lUtle  dot  wherever  the  goapel  haa  planted 
itself  in  the  world,  and  what  will  yon  see?  Will  it  be  all  dark  ?  Will  there  be  no 
brightness  ?  Will  there  not  be  a  gloriona  line  of  light  aloDg  all  the  edge*  of  all 
the  world's  great  oontinente,  and  glorious  golden  beaming  atari  dottlog  sJl  orer 
tha  space  ?  Aje,  yon  may  tall  me  It  is  still  far  from  perfect  yet.  We  know  it 
We  never  add  it  waa  the  day  ;  we  always  called  it  but  the  dawn  ;  bnt  waa  then 
orer  a  dawn  yet  that  did  not  grow  to  perfect  day  ? 

"Nor  ahall  this  spreading  Oocipd  reit 

Till  tluough.  ibe  world  its  trath  baa  nm; 

Till  ChriBt  haa  all  the  natioTu  Mwaed 

That  BM  the  light  or  toel  (he  Bim.' 

But,  frienda,  tbongh  these  be  grand  times,  they  are  times  of  grave  teaponsibility, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  sa^  one  word  <a  two  to  yon  of  another,  perhape — I  hope  not 
— leas  pleasant  sort.  I  sbonld  like  for  all  of  ns  to  aakonnelvea.  Do  we  tborooghly 
appreciate  our  position  to-day  ?  Is  the  graatnsaa  of  the  thing  that  we  are 
called  to  do  fnlly  comprehended  by  oa  ?  Have  we  ever  tried  to  look  at  It  as 
a  whole,  to  hold  it  at  arm'a  length,  and  see  It  aa  it  looks  there  7  Do  we  do  what  we  are 
doing  In  thia  missionary  work  with  a  wise  and  nndentanding  heart  ?  There  is  a 
Ume  in  all  inch  movements  ai  thia  when  all  is  spirit  and  loal,  when  there  la  not 
any  organization  nor  any  maohinery,  bnt  when  the  whole  heart  of  the  Cbniob  jost 
ontpoars  itaelf,  and  leaves  its  foroe  to  get  into  what  channels  It  may.  Bnt  that 
time  ia  always  inooeeded  by  a  time  when  we  ocme  to  have  machinery  and 
organization,  and  with  these  things,  depend  npon  it,  there  always  oomea  somtt 
danger.  Haohioery  is  a  very  good  thing  when  yoa  have  plen^  of  power  to  work 
it,  and  plenty  of  raw  material  to  use.  Organization  if  an  abaolntely  necesaaiy 
thing  when  yoa  have  any  very  great  and  wide  work  to  do,  and  plen^  of  forea 
wherewith  to  do  it ;  bat,  lacking  these  two  things,  the  organization  and  maohineiy 
become  a  source  ol  very  great  danger  and  possible  hindrance  to  your  work. 
Now,  at  BlomSald-street  we  have  a  magniflcent  organisation.  Blomfleld-atreM 
can  put  its  finger  on  John  o'  Gniata  and  Land's  End,  and  on  every  point  of 
England  betwixt  tbem.  It  can  do  more  than  that.  It  oan  pnt  its  finger  on  everj 
spot  of  the  globe  almost,  and  to  some  pnrpoae,  betwiib  the  two  poles.  Tha 
question  is,  Have  we  got  in  the  chnrches  of  Qreat  Britain,  eapeciaUy  those  connected 
with  this  Mission ary  Society,  the  spirit  of  life  that  shall  fill  all  that 
machinery  with  true  power  ?  I  am  afraid  the  time  ia  come  when 
we  most  seriously  think  whether  we  had  not  better  be  content  with 
our  present  organization,  and  bend  onr  whole  force,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  to  tbe 
filling  of  that  maohinery  which  we  have  so  splendidly  developed  with  the  love  by 
which  alone  it  can  work.  It  wonld  be  very  good  for  na,  air,  perhaps,  if  we  had  a 
faw  more  euemiea.  If  tbe  time  had  not  oome  npcu  na  when  nobody  Ends  fanlt  with 
na  to  any  purpose.  Neverthelees,  air,  we  won't  pray  for  these,  for  they  are  very 
disagreeable  tilings.  What  we  want  ia  that  the  whole  Chnroh  diall  do  this  thing 
mainly  for  God:  not  from  a  mere  romantio  interest  in  people  a  long  way  off,  and  in 
people  beoaose  they  are  black,  and  in  people  about  whom  we  have  horrible  and 
harrowing  tales  told  us,  thongh  the  element  of  human  sympathy  is  a  very  proper 
thing  in  tills  matter;  but  we  want  to  be  aaatsined  and  penetrated  mainly  by  a 
feeling  of  ^ympaUiy  wiUi  God'a  purpoaes  towards  man,  the  consoionanesa  that  In 
arerythlng  we  do  in  connection  with  this  work  we  are  helping  Ood  In  His  lifelong 
battle  yriOt  evil  in  the  world,  and  doing  aomethiag  to  help  to  give  Christ  tha  sight 
of  that  fruit  of  the  travail  of  Hia  aoul  wherewith  He  shall  beaatisfled.     If  that  beao. 
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It  onlj  we  oui  got  thmt  spirit  iq  bU  oni  hearts,  than  Uiongti  new  fields  of  wbioh  we 
hftTS  not  ^t  cUeamed  should  at  onoe  and  anddenlj  present  thsmselTes,  thongh  the 
017  of  the  great,  dark,  bnrdened,  anKniefaed,  sintol,  petlshing-  world  should  p^>w 
louder  in  the  Ohniah's  ears  day  by  day,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  fatnre.  Fixed  with 
a  Divine  Bympathy  she  shall  dip  deeper  into  her  coffers — far  from  ezhansted  yet ; 
she  shall  oonseccmta  the  jewels  of  her  intellect,  and  offernp  the  fine  gold  of  her 
manhood,  and  shall  oome  forth  onoe  more  to  do  this  work,  and  earn  mote  riohly  than 
erar  from  thiatime  the  name  of  the  mi«donary  age. 

Ber.  Dr.  Hullskh. — Will  yon  kindly  allow  me,  sir,  to  introdnoa  to  tJiis  meeting 
onr  brother  who  is  to  seoond  the  lesolation  ?  Ten  years  ago  Hr.  Jones  went  ont 
from  college  to  join  the  mission  in  Benares.  He  has  twioe  been  laid  aside  by  leTeie 
illness,  and  came  home  as  an  invalid  a  year  agro.  Bat  Qod  has  g-iTen  him  the  great 
privilege,  not  only  of  preaching  among  the  Hindoos  of  one  o(  the  greatest  cities  of 
India,  bnt  the  privilege  also  of  founding  s  mission  in  one  of  the  retired  oorners  of 
the  empire  of  India,  io  whioh  the  people  had  never  hoard  the  goapel  before.  Oni 
brother  hai  dona  the  Society  good  servioe,  and  deserves  that  welcome  at  your  hands 
which  I  am  snre  he  will  receive. 

Rev.  Wu.  Jones  said:-'Hr.  Chairman  and  ChriBtian  frisnds,  it  has  been  said 
that  this  reBolndon.  is  a  mlsaionary  resolntion,  and  it  has  been  left  to  mo  to  speak  to 
it  as  sQoh,  As  it  hosrefeianoe  to  India,  and  to  soma  special  departments  of  Obristian 
work  in  India,  I  think  I  may  do  so  for  a  short  time.  When  misstonaries  stand  up  to 
address  a  meeting,  they  are  expected  to  deal  in  facta.  Theorising  oa  mlsaiona  is 
reserved  for  miniatArs  at  home.  I  do  not  envy  them  this  part  of  the  work;  bnt  I 
think  miasionailes  might  sometimes  state  mote  than  faots',  they  might  with  profit 
show  how  the  facte  bear  on  tbc  theories.  Dnring  the  last  twelve  months  I  bave  had 
the  plaasure  of  visiting  varions  parts  of  this  oonntry  on  behalf  of  this  society. 
Bttddaa  addressing  pablio  meetiagi,  I  have  ondergoce  mnoh  of  what  is  called 
ptivata  oateehizing.  That  piooess  has  doable  advantages;  it  elicits  information 
from  the  missionary  respecting  the  work  abroad,  and  it  gives  the  missionary  an  idea 
of  what  people  at  home  think  of  the  work.  One  qnaation  In  that  catoohism,  and 
tlia  first,  generally  was,  what  sQooess  have  we  in  onr  work?  I  found  it  necessary  io 
ask  what  tbey  meant  by  saooess,  and  foand  ganerally  that  their  ootlon  of  snooess 

'  was  either  very  vagne  or  very  extravagant:  hundreds  of  heathen  ohanged  from  being 
debased  idolaters  into  almost  perfeoted  saints;  nnmerons  native  chnrohes  formed; 
powerful  native  prsaahors — these  seem  to  be  the  resnlts  whioh  some  expect.  Bnt 
Uiay  are  exaggerated  expectations.  I  have  tried  to  find  ont  the  reasons  of  such 
expectatioDS.  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that  people  who  are  enthnidastically 
interested  in  any  great  undertaking  naturally  expect  great  and  immediate  resnlts. 
Bnoh  expectations  are  not  wall  founded.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  aooompUsh  the 
work.  Onr  Chairman  said,  and  I  feel  that  he  apoke  the  trnth,  that  the  superstition 
of  India  Is  tottering  to  its  very  base  at  the  present  time  ;  bnt  I  believe  that  when 
all  tlie  idols  of  India  shall  have  been  swept  away,  when  every  temple  shall  have  been 
abolished,  when  every  priest  who  is  now  in  the  eervioe  of  Chose  gods  sbaU  have  dis- 
appeared, the  moral  degradation  whioh  has  resulted  from  S,000  years  of  moral  super- 
stition will  remain  long  after.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  that  aud  try  to  realize 
the  moral  degradation  that  must  remain  after  sJlthat  is  done;  and  there  in  not  only 

'  Uiis  moral  degradation  arising  from  religion,  bnt  just  think  of  the  social  institutions 
of  India  that  have  been  spoken  of  so  mnoh,  and  that  yon  understand  to  a  very  great 
extent.  Some  of  these  things,  I  think,  looked  at  from  a  distance,  have  lost  their 
■ignlfioanoe,  and  I  hope  onr  friends,  especially  the  mluisters  here  to-day,  wiO 
go  home  and  try  and  put  this  aspect  of  the  qnestlon  before  their  people,  that  they 
mayonderstand  it  bencBforth.  It  is  said  thatmlsaionaries  ought  to  state  foots.  Well, 
I  believe  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  facts  stated  than  ore  understood.  In  ooo- 
neotlon  with  this  missionary  work,  too,  there  are  mora  foots  stated  than  are  looked  at, 
and  they  must  be  looked  at.  Yoaexpeot  glorioust)iingB;you  will  get  glorious  things. 
But  do  not  think  that  the  work  ot  a  hundred  years  can  be  crammed  into  ten  years. 
That  Is  what  I  look  at.  I  do  not  think  that  it  isrealizedto  the  extent  that  it  ought 
to  be  malixed.     How   slowly   truth  has  mode   Its  progress,  even  in  tliis  oonntry! 
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Xiaat  Sondftj  I  TiiiUd  Tartona  part*  of  tbia  cit;,  where  (ihete  a  the  greatest  ismir- 
anoa  and  defrndationi  Bad  I  saw  tairibla  sifhU.  TeC  hon  are,  I  bdiere,  asmanj 
miuiooariea  of  all  olaasea,  irreipeDtire  af  miDistara,  labouring  in  London,  ai  then 
are  thioaghout  the  whole  of  India,  and  jet  the  population  of  LiMtdon  is  onlj  one- 
Mxtietb  that  of  India.  Trath  advances  abwl;.  I  look  npon  miadouarj  woric  In 
two  ways;  thare  are  two  proocnaoa  in  it;  one  deals  with  indiTidaal  sonla;  the  eonr^ 
Hion  of  sonls  to  God,  and  I  belisre  most  thoronghlj  in  that.  Another,  again,  deals 
with  the  genoral  imptorement  in  prepadDg-  of  Boula  for  higher  work.  There  are 
men  who  go  and  deal  with  indiridaal  souls,  and  we  rejoioe  in  the  oosTenion  of 
erery  aonl ;  but  there  are  man  who  think  alio  of  the  general  improrement  and 
raising  of  the  moral  oharacter  of  the  people,  and  that  is  doing  a  great  deal  fn  India. 
Now,  let  me  indicate  two  things,  and  then  I  ehall  bare  done  with  it.  Ton  know 
Terj  well  that  when  an  eril  begins  to  be  feIC  yon  ea;  that  it  la  the  firat  step  towards 
improrement;  aa  long  a>  an  btII  is  not  felt  there  is  no  chanoe  of  improTemcnt. 
Ali  people  who  go  to  India  hare  not  their  ejea  open,  bat  all  who  go  there  with  their 
ejea  open  cannot  oome  from  there  without  feeling  that  the  natives  are  tbemselrea 
beginniog  to  feel  theeril  of  tbeir  own  religion.  I  have  alectnre  in  mj  possesaion, 
delivered  to  a  natire  congregation,  odacated  nabires  in  Benarca,  by  a  native,  in 
which  he  calls  that  hot;  oit;  of  Benares  the  most  ooimpt  oitj  an  the  face  - 
of  the  earth.  He  spoke  of  the  idols,  be  spoke  of  the  templee,  he  spoke  of  the 
priests,  and  of  all  these  things,  as  the  oorse  that  ia  resting  upon  the  people.  Kow, 
vrhea  a  native  stands  np  in  the  midst  of  ednoated  natives  in  the  bolieat  oitj  of  India 
to  tell  them  all  tbis,  yoa  will  say  tbere  is  a  feeling  that  there  is  something  wmog, 
and  that  is  the  first  step  towards  improvement.  Not  only  ia  there  a  feeling  that 
things  are  not  tight,  and  a  craving  after  improvement  among  the  natirea  tbemsalvea, 
bat  manj  of  tbe  natives  are  improving,  vastl;  too.  There  ia  no  time  for  me  to 
describe  that  great  sooiety  that  baa  been  formed  in  Calontta,  and  which,  I  believe, 
is  felt  to  be  a  great  power  in  India.  There  are  a  nnmbei  of  natirea  who  an  well 
ednoated,  who  have  become  aoqnaiated  vrith  Clirisbiuiit;  to  a  very  great  extent. 
They  hare  formed  themaelves  into  a  society  of  worshippers  of  one  God — that  ia 
what  they  call  themselves.  Now,theN  natives  hare  aoroed.  They  believe  in  one  God. 
They  believe  that  all  men  are  brothers  in  tbe  presenoe  of  that  one  God.  Thqy  belieive 
also  that  tbe  one  God  can  bear  prayer  and  answer  it.  They  believe  also  that  that 
God  has  a  empathy  with  His  children,  and  that  he  can  bear  prayer  for  hdp,  spiri- 
tnal  help,  to  keep  man  from  tin.  They  believe  all  that.  Sow,  where  did  they  got 
that  creed?  They  got  it  from  the  Bible.  When  I  lookbaok  npoa  Hindoo  pbiloeophj, 
and  sea  the  pantheism  that  pervades  the  whole  of  it, — when  I  look  baek  to  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  wtiat  do  I  see?  We  see  nothing  of  these  things  coming 
ont  distinctly  a*  theM  yonng  men  now  profess  them  and  pieaoh  them  out  to  Um 
world;  where  did  they  get  them?  They  got  them  from  the  Bible.  Bat 
not  only  do  they  believe  these  tldnga,  bnt  they  believe  in  aggrMdve  wodc 
on  behalf  of  otJier  men ;  that  is,  they  have  learned  the  grand  Inson  cd 
self-denial  and  self-Morifloe  to  some  extent,  and  OfarisUani^  alcme  teaohee 
that  to  men.  And,  although  they  do  not  believe  in  Christiatiity  as  yet,  still 
they  have  taken  the  whole  that  oonstitutes  their  strength  bom  CbtistisQity, 
and  it  is  working  towards  Christianity.  These  men  eend  theix  missionaries  roond 
the  oonntry.  There  are  large  oitiea  in  Northern  India  where  tbeae  wii— 1i>ht<—  go 
and  preach  to  the  peopleL  Preach  what  ?  Against  idolatry,  against  oaste,  against  • 
female  d^radation,  on  behalf  of  widow  re-marriage,  on  behalf  of  female  ednoatiDn, 
— all  these  things  they  presrob,  and  do  oni  work.  Why  ?  Beoanse  they  have 
learned  it  from  the  Bible.  Now,  In  tbe  face  of  those  things,  will  any  <ma  a^ 
that  there  is  not  an  immense  progress  made  by  Christiani^  in  India  F  Hiimber 
oni  ohntehea  if  yon  like,  number  onr  native  oonverta  if  yon  like,  nnmbee  the 
■cholaa  ot  oar  schools  If  yon  like,  and  this  will  tell  yon  that  there  is  progreea. 
Bnt  look  also  at  tbe  great  reenlt  in  raising  tbe  tone  of  the  pec^e,  a  bettei  faaling 
in  tbe  people,  and  yon  will  see  that  Christianity  has  made  an  immense  abide  in 
India.  SUU  I  tell  yon,  do  not  think  (he  work  is  done.  No,  we  have  A  JTrirtiiT 
work  to  do  in  India  yet,  and  I  believe  some  Christian  people  who  hare  gmia  to 
India  Bometimea  make  a  mistake  :  they  expeot  that  India  will  glide  giadnally  to 
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K  belief  in  the  tmtih  u  it  is  in  Jeioa  Ghriit.  I  believe  not ;  I  wish  they  ooald, 
bot  thej  wont,  I  balieTS.  When  I  look,  baok  npon  the  Drigin  of  Chriatiuiitj,  the  . 
work  It  had  to  do,  I  find  it  had  to  fl^fat  at  the  beglnnin^—wlth  what  ?  With 
orient^Iim,  with  the  pbiloaopb]'  of  tbe  But  ic  hkd  to  do.  Well,  those  minds  that 
oonoeiTed  those  idau  hare  been  uleep  In  India  for  a  lon^  time,  bat  thej  are 
gndaallj  waking  np,  and  becoming'  awake  now.  When  these  people  be^n  to  think 
on  religioaa  qneations,  and  to  work,  Christianity  will  have  to  fight ;  and,  therefore, 
if  we  aomeCimee  see  men  ri»ing  np  who  are  not  Christiuis,  bnt  stiU  sre  befinnin; 
to  feel  after  God  in  a  way  that  they  never  did  before,  do  not  let  ns  be  dlsoonrsged, 
do  not  let  lu  tliink  Ohrifltlanity  is  huliD;  In  India,  but  let  us  see  that  Chriatlanl^ 
is  represented  aoffloienti/  there,  and  the  working  mind  of  India  will  at  last  nnder- 
stand  it  and  reoeiTe  it-  Beferenoe  wu  nude  by  our  ForelsQ  Secretary  to  my 
bkriag  gone  among  a  wild  people,  and  I  have  been  requested  to  ny  a  word  or  two 
raqteotlng  that  wild  people.  Now  the  name  of  that  plsce  is  Biagrowlee.  Ton  cee 
it  after  my  name  in  the  report,  bnt  it  has  nerer  been  heard  of  before.  I  hare 
been  obUged  sometimes  to  prore  that  it  exists.  Oar  Foreign  Secretary  has  been 
there,  ai^  he  can  tell  yoo  that  It  doe«  exist.  It  is  100  miles  sonth  of  Benares — 
not  an  oidinaiy  100  miles,  remember  ;  with  the  exoeptlon  of  ahont  twenty  miles 
yon  go  all  along  through  tlie  jungle.  Hie  Isst  thirty^flve  miles  yoa  have  nothing- 
bat  jnnglei,  except  yon  meet  a  tiger  every  now  and  then.  Welt,  then  we  go 
thnragh  tills  jungle  and  oomo  to  Uie  place  oalled  Singrowlee,  a  valley  in  the 
foathsm  part  of  Hirzapore.  The  people  that  dwell  in  that  valley,  and  for 
hondmd*  of  miles  sonth,  are  oalled  aboriginal  txibee — they  probably  occnpied 
India  before  the  Hindooa,  and  were  driven  by  them  to  the  mountabia. 
That  is  probably  the  origin  of  tboee  people  In  Uioee  hills.  Very  little  bad  been 
done  tor  Acae  people — nohtiog  by  as — and  there  are,  aooordlng  to  the  oalcnlation  I 
•aw  laat,  eight  mHlions  of  those  people  in  Central  India  now.  A  little  has  been 
done  by  the  Qerman  missionaries,  and  in  one  or  two  places  by  the  Baptist  mluion- 
ariea,  bnt  noUiing  bad  been  done  by  ns  for  them  nntll  foor  years  ago.  We  ohose 
tiiat  plane  as  a  basis  to  work  npon  to  go  among  those  people  south.  Now  there  is 
no  time  for  me  to  desoribe  these  people.  There  is  one  thing,  and  that  is  they  have 
been  a  wretohedly  oppressed  people,  and  are  to  a  very  great  extent  a  wretchedly 
oppresaed  pecple  to  the  present  day,  and  yet  they  are  nnder  BiitiBh  Qovemmenti 
bnt  tbey  are  isolated,  so  far  away — the  nearest  mi^istrate  we  have  got  Is  100  mile* 
from  ns,  and  he  has  a  territory  under  his  control  as  laqn  m  the  prinoipallty  of 
Wales,  Ton  can  essi^  see  he  cannot  meet  all  the  oases.  Iliese  people  live  down 
lu  thi*  valley,  Isolated  from  all  oommnnication  with  the  oataide  world  almost,  and 
the  maglitrate  hse  to  send  a  native  down  there  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  this 
native  goes  with  a  number  of  police  with  him,  and  they  do  take  charge  of  tiio 
peo{da  and  of  the  things  tliat  belong  to  them,  too.  Now  the  man  that  was  there 
when  I  went  down  had  been  there  far  four  years  before,  and  had  had  bis  own  way, 
and  hod  taken  loeh  poneaeion,  not  only  of  tbe  property  of  the  people,  but  of  the  mind 
of  I}m  peo(da  by  terror,  that  It  was  almOHt  imposdbie  to  get  tbeie  people  to  believe  that 
they  war*  itot  entirely  at  his  mercy.  For  oca  thing  he  had  instituted  a  system  of 
fofoed,  nnpold  labour.  When  a  road  had  to  be  mended,  a  bridge  made,  or  a  house 
bnUt,  he  had  only  to  send  his  polioemen  to  the  villages  to  collect  nativee,  who  came 
1^  the  week  together  and  did  the  work,  eating  their  own  food,  and  returning  home 
.  withoBt  one  halfpenny  of  wages:  and  this  under  British  government.  Not  only 
so,  bat  he  had  also  terrified  them  to  such  on  extent  that  they  durst  not  sell  a  eingle 
thing  without  bis  permiseion.  When  I  was  there,  for  a  whole  month  I  was  obliged 
to  get  an  order  every  day  {rom  that  man  to  get  my  food.  I  wonted  to  buildahonae 
there,  beoouse  a  man  going  100  mUea  away  from  elvilliation  cannot  live  without  a 
bonaet  and  I  had  to  build  one.  And  as  there  woe  a  great  deal  to  be  dene,  making 
brioka,ontting  timber, and  soon,  I  wanted  some  help.  But  I  conld  not  get  the 
people  to  work  unless  I  got  an  order  ftom  him.  Why?  Beoanse  he  had  made 
■lavea  of  them.  In  faot,  till  they  dare  not  work  unless  he  was  employed  as  an  s^nt. 
I  nnderatood  the  reason  of  that  very  soon.  He  came  and  offered  to  take  the 
bnilding  of  the  hon«e  on  contract,  and  what  was  that  ?  Why,  let  him  have  the 
noney,  and  he  would  build  the  house  at  no  cost  to  himself,  and  Uia  mission- 
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hoDM  there  wonld  hkTs  been  »  moaamenC  of  oppresiion  if  w«  had  Ittllen  into 
tha  trap.  When  I  rbw  that,  one  morning,  faeling  ooufidenoe  in  Providenoe,  I 
Bent  all  the  food  bnok  that  had  come  fiotn  his  booM,  and  told  him  I  wanted 
nothing  more  from  him;  and  I  told  biea  if  I  oonld  not  get  men  to  work 
there,  I  wonld  eend  for  fifty  men  from  BenMet,  and  get  them  to  work.  That 
frightened  him  a  little,  so  I  had  more  liberty  with  the  people,  and  they  began  to 
oomo  to  work,  and  I  had  to  pay  them  eveiy  night  with  my  own  handa,  and  thna 
inoreaee  tbelr  oonSdenee.  In  about  a  month  after  tbat  he  oame  to  me  and  nid  I 
waa  Bpoiling  tht  people,  that  they  treie  getting  impndent,  and  wonld  not  work 
for  him  aa  they  did  before,  and  if  I  did  not  deaiat  he  mnit  get  from  there.  Well, 
of  oonise,  I  had  only  to  uy  the  aooner  he  went  the  better.  He  took  leave  then  for 
three  months,  and  went  to  Hirzapore,  and  we  did  not  eee  him,  and  by  that  time  tha 
people  had  learnt  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  them  work  without  pay,  and  as 
long  aa  he  lived  he  ooold  not  get  a  man  to  do  half  a  d^'a  work  for  bim  without 
paying  for  it.  I  bnilt  the  hon«e,in  the  oonree  of  tiz  imontba  ;  very  hard  work  it 
was,  and  very  ezpeniive  work  too.  1  expended  o(  the  Missionary  Sootety'a  money 
then  twioe  at  leaat  aa  mnoh  ai  I  abonld  have  expended  nndor  other  dMnmatanoe*  ; 
bnt,  then,  I  believe  by  bnildiog  that  honne  In  that  wi^,  I  preached  the  gospel  to 
thorn  people  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  oonld.  I  do  not  believe  myself  in  preaching  ^ 
the  gospel  to  the  sonla  of  people,  whUe  I  see  them  trampled  npou.  I  believe  tiwb 
we  are  to  do  as  the  Savionr  did  when  He  sent  His  disciples  to  prsadi  the  kii^dom 
of  Ciod,  and  to  heal  the  siok  ;  and  we  have  aiok  people  there.  I  lay  that  I  ex- 
pended A  great  deal  of  the  Sootety'a  money  there,  and  I  did  it  oonsoientjoiuly. 
beoaoM  I  believed  that  I  preached  the  gospel  by  doing  It.  That  will  give  yon  aa 
idea  of  the  social  state  o(  these  people,  and  what  we  have  to  do  there.  Bnt  theia 
are  other  tribes,  very  sad  tribes.  Thirty  miles  aonth  of  the  honse  we  have  bnil^ 
there  is  one  tribe  of  3,000,  so  barbaions  that  they  live  wild  in  Bbe  forest,  without 
honsee,  withont  clothes,  withont  agrionltare,  wlthont  any  villages  to  dwell  in  t 
they  mn  wild  throngh  these  woods.  I  went  among  those  people  ;  I  tnv^ed 
abont  400  miles  three  years  ago  to  see  the  state  of  these  people.  I  passed  throngh 
that  tribe  ;  I  passed  again  beyond  that  to  another  tribe,  where  I  found  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  people  terrible.  Why,  I  have  gone  to  a  village  Uiere  and  found 
evety  man,  wouan,  and  child  religiously  drunk,  I  say  "  religionsly  "  beoaose  it  ia 
a  religious  institntion  with  tbem  j  and  not  only  bo,  bnt  the  priests  of  that  tiibe  are  'i 
bound  to  t>e  drunk  always.  They  are  not  allowed  to  be  sober  onemoment.  I  tried 
to  keep  a  priest  with  me  once  there,  and  the  moment  the  man  felt  hinueU 
getting  right,  he  went  oS  and  got  more.  I  asked  the  reason  of  that,  and  they  s^d, 
that  Uie  hobgoblins  or  demons  they  worship  are  such  that  If  the  priest  ia  not 
always  in  that  state  they  get  angry  with  bim.  Ssally  I  oonld  not  help  feeling  shame 
among  those  oppreesed  people  that  there  were  many  people  in  this  oountty  who 
wonld  have  made  splendid  piieata  for  them.  Well,  I  went  on  that  joomey  to 
see  the  people,  and  lor  another  object  aleo.  A  misaion  had  been  commenoed  by 
the  German  people,  and  I  wanted  to  see  them  ;  beoanse  I  had  heard  of  thon- 
sands  being  baptized,  and  I  wanted  to  know  wheUiet  Christiani^  had  really  dona 
anything  for  tbem,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  mnoh  progress  unless  it  makea  men 
better  than  before  I  went  to  see  them;  I  went  withont  sending  word  beforehand, 
because  I  wanted  to  see  them  simply  bh  they  were,  not  in  their  best  dren.  I  went 
from  behind  after  travetllng  200  miles,  and  oame  in  among  the  villages  to  see  them,  «c> 
and  nobody  knew  who  I  was,  whence  I  oame,  what  I  wanted,  or  where  I  was  going. 
I  lived  there  a  fortnight,  and  although  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  remains  of  their 
d^radation,  a  great  deal  of  the  ignorance  that  mnst  follow  upon  suoh  a  long 
degradaticn,  still  I  eaw  enough  to  prove  that  the  gospel  la  the  power  of  Ood 
nnto  salvation  to  those  people.  They  are  morally  better  than  they  were  bdan, 
they  ore  socially  raised  to  what  they  were  befoie,althoDgb  they  have  beenChristiMiB 
only  a  few  years.  I  was  tellingyou  there  waaasocialinstltnUon of  being teliglonaljr 
dinnk.  I  asked  some  of  those  men,  "  Do  all  bare  these  oonnpt  habits  t"  "  All 
except  the  ChrlBtians."  Not  complying  with  these  habits  of  theirs  had  become 
the  mark  of  Christian  oharaoter,  and  a  noble  mark  it  is  too.  Well,  now  I  have 
been  only  three  years  among  those  people,  and  therefore  I  cannot  apeak  of  maotm 
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«zoept  the  inMeu  I  htve  spoken  of  alrc&d;.  I  hare  ettebllshed  two  (ohooli  there 
in  tbe  oohtm  of  dine  jtKr.  I  managed  to  get  abonC  thirtj  ohlldtSQ  to  oome  to 
the  eohoDl*.  I  vent  among^  tbe  Tllltges  also  and  pieaobod  to  ths  people — that  ia 
not  piwehing',  remember,  but  Bpeaking  to  tbe  people,  becatue  the  u«e  of  that  word 
"pfneUng"  In  oonneotion  with  miiaioDH  mlaleadi  the  people.  We  do  not  preaoh 
in  the  mj  of  njiog,  "  Flnt,  seoond,  and  third."  as  yon  do  here.  We  aintplj  talk 
to  tbe  people,  and  if  700  were  to  talk  more  to  them  here,  I  belieTe  it  would  be 
mnoh  better  for  Uiem.  Well,  those  people,  throagli  tbe  ageaoj  that  had  been  working 
then  for  three  jean,  have  bepin  to  nnderetaiid  somethings, — to  nnderetand  that 
Uiere  is  a  Qod  different  and  abore  thoae  hobgoblins  that  thejhaTo  been  aoooihimed 
to  wonhip,  that  there  is  a  Qod  diBerent  from  tbe  tigtrs,  and  the  leopards,  and  the 
bean^  and  snakes,  and  scorpions  around  Uiem  which  they  worship  beoanse  they 
an  siiaid  of  them;  and  in  four  of  the  Tillage!  next  to  the  place  where  I  lired  for 
Uie  last  two  years,  the  annnsl  sacriBoe  ha«  oeased.  They  are  not  Ohriitians  there, 
bat  Uiey  ate  oomtng  loand,  and  they  will  oome  round  I  have  no  donbt.  Now,  let 
me  finish  with  saying  one  word  about  that  tribe  of  3,000,  living  wild  and  dsgradsd 
among  those  hills  and  in  those  Talleys.  The  famine  that  visited  that  part  of  India 
lately  reaidied  them  also,  and  I  knew  that  these  people  were  suffering  a  great  deaL 
So  I  went  down  among  them,  and  took  bisonite  with  me  to  give  them  to  eat.  One 
daj  I  waa  girfng  tluongh  lliis  forest  on  horiebaok,  and  I  saw  a  man  and  woman 
»bont  a  bnndted  yards  a-hesd,  digging  at  tbe  roots  of  a  tree.  I  knew  they 
wanted  something  to  eat.  I  knew  they  would  run  awi^  if  I  did  not  make  haste,  so 
I  gaUoped  Dp  to  them  before  they  saw  me.  There  was  a  man  and  woman, 
only  skin  and  bone,  rednoed  so  terribly  by  tbe  great  famine.  They  had  a  ohild  also, 
three  or  tour  months  old,  and  that  little  thing  had  soaroely  breath  In  it.  The  first 
thing  that  the  woman  did  was  this,  she  ezcnaed  heieelf  tor  the  oondition  In  whioh 
the  ohild  was  lonnd.  Well  now,  I  felt,  there  is  humanity  in  that  woman.  Bnt  not 
only  BO.  I  gave  them  some  of  tbe  biscnlU  I  had  to  eat.  They  were  hard  hisonita, 
Mid  the  ohlld  oonld  not  eat  them.  They  asked  me  oonld  they  not  give  thsae  to  the 
obild.  I  said  "  Yee,  if  yon  have  hot  water  and  soften  them,  yon  tOMj."  Thoogh 
that  man  and  woman  were  in  that  state  of  wretobedness,  still  they  would  not  eat 
one  of  those  bisenits,  but  kept  them  oarefiilly  to  feed  the  child  afterwards.  What 
did  I  see?  There  is  humanity  remaining  in  the  midst  of  all  that  degradatloa. 
Coold  I  not  see  tLe  divine  that  Is  in  man  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie  degradation, 
ignoranoe,  and  superstition?  and  that  remains  as  a  plaoe  for  the  lore  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesoe  to  lay  bold  upon  and  raise  them  ap,  and  raise  them  it  wilt,  too.  Ifow, 
I  haT«  s^  my  say  abont  those  people,  and  I  will  sit  down,  jnat  saying  this  one 
thing.  I  have  spoken  of  India.  Do  not  be  disoooraged  with  regard  to  it.  The 
gospel  is  progreadng  there.  Do  not  limit  the  winfaribations  towards  the  soolety,  that 
It  may  help  on  this  great  work.  Think  of  these  eight  mlUloDB  of  degraded  people 
not  yet  tonchod  by  tbe  gospel.  Therefore  it  is  not  lime  for  ns  to  fold  our  hands 
together,  and  to  think  that  the  work  is  done.  There  is  enough  of  it  for  all  the 
leeonrce*  of  the  Church  for  years,  simply  in  India,  not  to  speak  of  China,  and  other 
oonntries.  Let  us,  therefore,  continue  to  saorlfloe.  Tes,  I  would  say  this  emphati- 
oa^y.  Beferenoe  has  been  made  already  to  (hat  expedition  to  Abyssinia.  I  refer  to 
it  aleo,  bat  in  a  different  light.  That  expedition  to  deliver  a  few  oapUvss  has  oost 
tba  British  nation  In  one  year  twioe  as  much  as  the  London  Hiseionaiy  Society  has 
Mat  from  Its  beginning  to  the  present  day.  Ton  may  say  It  was  not  for  tbe  sake  of 
those  few  captives,  bnt  it  was  to  maintain  the  digni^  of  the  British  Government 
and  the  preitift  of  the  British  name  in  the  East ;  It  was  to  bold  np  tbe  banner  of 
England,  Well,  let  It  be  so,  and  a  noble  thing  to  do)  but  let  me  say,  have  we  not  a 
banner  also  that  we  must  hold  np?  Have  we  not  a  name  that  has  t.prtttift  in  the 
WMld?  and  are  we  not  to  fight  tor  it?  Well,  let  us  then  not  gmmUe  at  a  few 
id  pounds  given  to  do  that  great  work,  when  there  is  to  do  a  little  work  twioe 
1  given  as  has  been  given  to  work  this  Booiety  in  upwards  of  senmty  years . 
go  on  to  tlie  saorifioe,  and  then  the  work  will  prosper. 
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Utk  monliis  the  etoS  tlwt  miuionariea  an  made  of.  I  Uiink,  air,  tiut  oni  brethrut 
who  iMve  given  ns  their  serviaeB  ahnsd  h>Te  given  m  fair  ittportut  leaaoiu  to  my 
miiusterial  brethron  at  home,  and  in  mora  thkn  ona  Benae  h^TS  tmj  bnuitiFiUly 
tvmed  tha  table*  upon  them.  Now  we  heve  a  third  miisioDaTT  on  Uie  plattom 
tltia  motaiag,  who  hat  only  jiut  reaohed  England.  Hj  good  brother,  Ur.  Niabat, 
who  is  atanduigr  in  hia  proper  plaoe,  oloae  to  Mr.  GUU,  went  ont  with  Dr.  Tomer, 
after  btKiag  ipent  fire  years  of  ooUege  life  with  him  aa  a  f^ow-atadant  at  Chaa* 
hunt,  twentj-aight  feaia  ago.  The  Bireotora  have  uerer  anen  hie  face  ainoe  that 
day.  He  returned,  however,  with  his  family  after  hi*  long  abaence,  and  rwtcbed  oa 
/catoiday  morning.  We  cannot  aak  him  to  apeak  to^j,  but  I  am  anre  7011,  air,  in 
Uie  name  of  onr  Board,  will  gire  him  moat  hearty  weloome. 

The  Ohaiku Air.— On  behalf  of  the  Sooiety,  Mr.  Niabet,  whbh  yon  have  w  long, 
ao  faitlifiillT,  and  ao  aueoeesfnlly  lerred,  I  hsTe  the  greatest  possible  pleasun  lit 
welcoming  yon  amongst  ns  this  morning. 

The  Bev.  Mr,  Nibkci:. — Hr.  Chairman  and  Chri«tian  frienda,  aa  onz  wuthy  Secre- 
tary hoa  remarked,  tt  is  altogether  impoaiible  for  me  to  i^  UDch  to  this  preaent 
andisnoe.  I  would  only  aay  that  I  tmat  and  heartily  appreeiale  tha  aTrnpathy 
which  yon  have  azpreaaed  towarda  me,  and  to  the  Miasiona  witJi  whic^  I  have  been- 
oonnaoted,  throngh  me.  Not  that  I  feel  that  I  have  done  anything  worthy  of 
being  thna  reaGived  at  yoar  present  meeting,  bnt  I  rejoice  to  lode  npoo  it  as  an  ex- 
preaaion  of  yonr  sympathy  with  the  great  oaoaa  in  which  I  bare  been  etigaged,  and 
in  that  eaoae  alto  in  which  I  hope  to  Oniah  and  to  nac  np  all  the  eneigiea  wtuob 
Ood  has  granted  to  me.  With  these  wotda  allow  me  to  ezpreaa  my  feelinga  of 
thankfnlneaa  that  yon  have  thus  shown  your  aympathy  with  the  eanae  ol  Wimi>.wn 
in  the  Sonth  Sea  Islands, 

The  reaolntion  was  carried  naanimoualy. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  DA  Via, — Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,— it  Is  qnite  clear  that 
it  Is  time  this  happj  meeting  shonld  some  to  an  end.  I  do  not  know  that  it  oonld 
oome  to  a  happier  end  Uian  by  the  w«loome  which  you  have  jnat  given  to  one  who 
baa  been  labonring  so  Mthfnlly  in  the  vineyard  lor  ao  many  yean.  ITerertheleea, 
bosineSB  mnit  be  done,  and  nnless  this  reaolntion  which  I  bold  in  my  hand  is 
adopted  by  the  meetlog,  why,  then,  that  admirable  machinery  to  whloh  my  friend 
from  Uanoheatet  has  referred  will  come  to  a  cessation.  It  ia,  therefore,  that  that  ' 
odrnfmble  machinery  shonld  be  atill  oontinned,  throngta  wjuoh  yonr  apirit  ia  to  ant, 
that  I  more  the  reaolntion.     It  ia  to  the  following  eBects: — 

"  That  the  Hon.  Akthits  Kihkaikii,  M.F.,  be  the  Treasnrer,  that  the  Ser.  Dr. 
MULLKMS  be  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Bobebt  Bobikboh  and  the 
Bev.  WiLLLAu  Faikbhotkeb  be  joint  Hame  Secretaries  of  the  Society  for  the 
ensniag  year  ;  that  the  Directors  who  are  eligible  be  re-appointed,  and  that  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  tranimitted  by  Oieir  respective  Aaxiliaiiea,  and 
approved  by  the  aggr^ate  meeting  of  Delegates,  be  chosen  in  tlt«  place  of  those 
who  retire,  and  that  tbe  Directors  have  power  bo  fill  Dp  any  vacancies  that  mi^ 
OOOnr  dnring  the  year." 

I  am  snre  this  is  a  resolution  on  which  not  one  word  need  be  aaid;  but  I  do  not 
think  I  can  atand  here  without  not  only  referring  to  the  past,  bnt  to  the  bright 
prospect  of  the  fatore.  Oar  hearts  have  gone  with  all  Uie  observationa  that  hava. 
been  made  with  respect  to  oar  dear  d^Murted  brother,  tiie  Beoietary  of  the  Society; 
bnt  I  am  qnita  sore  onr  hearta  exult  in  that  G«d  who  has  in  Hia  own  hands  the  di»- 
pensatioa  of  all  events,  that  He  who  walka  in  the  midst  of  tbe  golden  oandlestioka 
has  bean  pleased  to  aend  home  to  yon  from  India  not  only  cne  who  i*  intimately 
aoqnaintad  with  the  Miasiwi  fields,  bnt  one  of  the  remarkable  power  of  pen  and 
tba  remarkjAle  power  of  voioe  that  belongs  to  onr  Foreign  Secretary.  A  good 
friend,  who  has  spoken  to-day,  has  rrierred  to  preaching;  but  there  la  another  mode 
of  proclaiming  the  truth,  and  that  ia  by  the  pen;  and  anrety  that  mode  alao  has  its 
power.  In  the  first  pisoe,  it  will  enable  yoar  miaeionary  to  commence  his  work  the 
very  moment  be  lead*  npon  Indian  aoU.  It  mast  be  a  very  diffionll  thing  to  spMk 
in  a  foreign  tongns.    We  know  how  difflonlt  It  is  for  a  Fmohman  to  iddresa  ns, 
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BTSn  whan  he  liaa  lived  taoag  ai  uid  hu  learoed  oui  Uagaage  with  toleralile  OM- 
reotseM;  and  it  mntt  be  eqiuUjr  difflonlt  foi  onr  breUiren,  and  ittU  man  eo,  bow* 
oT«[  n[4dlf  tlu?  naj  feio  ooUoqniikl  knowledge  of  the  tongae,  to  expreu  them- 
(wlTee  with  Uut  fieedom,  ttsezgj,  and  aooaiuj,  which  is  ebeolatelf  reqolTed  In 
pieftohing  to  the  people.  Bnt  he  goee  focCh  with  the  intA,  uid  at  onoe  he  ia  able  to 
tell,  thiovgh  the  medinm  of  the  eje  if  cot  of  the  ear,  of  the  wonderful  wotki  of  God. 
And  lemembei  also  how  anoh  action  bj  the  pen  liTea.  I  do  not  suppose  that  joni 
miwltmariti  will  be  fot  eret  in  India.  The  time  ia  oomiDg  when  the  native  ohnreh 
meat  walk  in  !te  own  etiength,  and  when  jtmx  powet  muit  be  dfceoted  to  aome  other 
laodi  bnt  when  four  Toioea  are  beatd  no  more,  then  that  whioh  yon  have  written 
will  lemain  to  oKntmt,  olwer,  mlighten,  and  bleee  diatant  generationa.  Bj  thb 
mode  70a  aie  aUa  to  ipekk  not  only  to  the  dietant  but  In  other  tmguee,  than  thoee 
t^at  To«  jotuaelrea  nee ;  and  if  fon  want  reallf  to  have  powet — I  addien  UTaelf 
to  tteea  who  an  hare  npon  thsplBtfonii,aiid  who  are,  for  the  moet  part,  engaged  in 
the  ijariona  wf»k  of  pieanhing  the  troth— jon  will  not  c<mtent  TonnelTee  hj  aimply 
addnaring  tiie  ean  of  men,  bat  70a  will  endeaToni  to  leave  behind  (hat  which  shall 
speak  tor  TOn  when  70a  are  in  yarn  gnvee.  And  let  me  remind  yon  of  the  great 
work  that  haa  been  done  bT  t^  mieiionariaB  of  thia  Sooietf .  I  have  no  doubt  I 
have  bean  aiked  to  xoove  thia  leaolntion,  becaoae  Z  repreaent  a  Soolety  which  ie  in- 
tinutelj  bonnd  vp  with  yonr  own,  io  Intimately  that  when  I  heard  Ur.  Uuirbead 
■peak,  I  aeenied  to  noogniie  him  at  onoe  as  one  of  the  agenti  of  the  Eeligioiu 
Traot  Sooietr,  eo  eonatant  hw  been  our  oonunnnicatlon.  And  nothlDgf  bee  gratiGed 
me  mora  in  tlii*  da^*!  meeting  than  to  Sud  one  npon  whoae  labonre  jet  depends  eo 
mBoh  ie  a  man  of  enoh  apirit,  eo  full  of  the  Divine  tmtb,  that  what  he  ipeake  here 
we  areqoite  anreheaenda  UiTongh  the  length  aodbreadUiof  Chinain  thoee  raiione 
ivorka  ol  whioh  he  is  00s  of  the  prlnoipal  tranalatore  and  preparere.  Toor  Society 
ha*  done  mnch  in  thia  direotioiii  yon  haverednDedsomelaDgnagee  toagrammatioal 
foim.  I  need  only  apeak  of  the  Malaga^,  the  Tahltian.the  Baiotongan,  and  the 
Samoan,  whioh  did  not  exiet  aa  a  written  laagnage  nntil  yont  miasioDaiiee  rednoed 
them  to  proper  form;  and  now  the  Ohriatian  minlater  In  ell  theae  Tariona  lande  can 
not  only  read,  bnt  he  can  here  write  and  tell  to  theee  people  in  their  own  tongne  the 
wonderful  woika  of  Jeena,  And  what  wodM  have  been  the  resnlt  in  Madagascar, 
if,  when  praaohing  by  the  voice  was  heard  no  more,  that  by  the  pen  had  not  been 
contlnnedT  oc  what  wonld  be  the  reaolt  now  in  your  varions  ielauda  of  the  Sonth 
Seat,  if,  whm  yon  cannot  meet  the  great  adveieaiy  that  has  got  in  amongst  yon 
there — ^tha  great  anti-Ghrialian  power  that  is  esdeavoariog  to  destroy  jonr  mis- 
aionary  irtrA — you  were  not  able  to  epeak  by  the  pen  u  well  ae  by  the  voice  t 
Why,  sir,  China  may  be  said  to  be  the  land  of  the  hook.  It  was  by  the  book 
Itoddhism  was  introdnoed  and  ipread,  and  the  book  ii  atill  the  pathway  to  diatinD- 
tioo  there.  While  the  Christian  Choroh  litee,  the  names  of  Morrison  and  Hedhurab 
will  be  oonnected  with  the  Book  of  books;  and  the  names  of  Legge,  Chalmers,  Hob- 
^OD,  and  othera,  wiU  be  remembered  by  their  tracts,  oommentafies,  oatei^iBae, 
medioal  and  phlloeophioal  works,  when  they  bare  been  taken  to  their  reat.  In 
India,  thongh  you  be  not  Ant  in  the  Seld,  yon  are  amongat  the  foremoet.  I  will  not 
Kpeakof  what  is  done  in  the  north  by  that  ezeellant  miaeionaiy.  Dr.  Mather,  bnt  yoar 
{.'reateat  aohlevemente  hare  been  in  some  of  the  sonthern  parta  with  reference  to  the 
('anarese  and  the  Tamil.  Ido  notforgetwhat  yon  have  done  in  TsmiL  Tonctraete, 
yonr  books,  yonr  Biblea  and  oommentariee  in  Tamil  are  amongst  the  most  valuable 
works  in  the  moat  Ohriatian  parte  of  that  vaat  empire.  And  as  to  pcriodioala,  why 
\v«  know  thia  is  the  age  of  petiodioala,  and  yonr  miieioQariea  pablish  almost  the 
only  perlodioals  that  ere  published  there.  You  publiib  in  the  Tamil  langnage  a 
"  ChriaUan  Magaiine."  a"  MlMioaary  Gleaner,"  white  "  Good  Words  "  is  published  la 
.Malagasy — "Good  Worda  "  omitaining  the  Ooapel  of  Christ  Id  ell  its  exeelleace  and 
iwwer.  Now,  theae  are  works  that  I  think  ought  not  to  be  pasted  by,  by  such  a 
laeetiog  aa  thia.  It  is  not  only  what  your  men  speak,  bnt  it  is  alao  what  yonr  men 
write  that  ought  to  be  remembered,  and  to  enconrage  yoa  to  sestain  them.  I  trnat, 
theieloee,  this  magnificent  meeting  wOl  be  fallowed  by  mogaifiueut  results. 

The  Rev.  Henbt  Alloh. — Mr.  Chairman,  ladiee,  and  gentlemen,  yon  have  a 
HBlIcleat  gVMantee  that  I  shall  not  detain  the  meetiug  more  than  two  miuutaa  in 
the  foot  that  it  ia  only  about  five  minutes  ago  that  I  was  aaked  to  eeoocd  thii  reso- 
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lation.  I  oannot,  howavBr,  leoocd  it  withont  Mjing:  tbkt  I  think  th«  Dlieoton, 
wbom  jon  hxve  appointed  to  office,  will  take  offioe  thli  jear  nndw  mon  enooarag- 
ing  anapIoM  than  for  many  yean  put  In  the  flnt  initanoe  I  think  thit  mmlting  it 
ons  of  the  meet  magniflcent  that  I  hareieeii  in  Exeter  Ball.  InUisieoDndinitanoe 
jtm  h&TS  the  conditiDii  of  the  fnndi  of  th«  society,  anoh  m  we  haTe  not  been  aoona- 
tomcd  to  for  Kme  yean  put  In  the  third  initanoe  we  hail  the  appointmant  of 
our  balored  biend.  Dr.  Molleni.  ai  the  Foreign  Sacietary  of  tbia  Sooiety  with  the 
gratafnl  lemombianoe  of  seirloe  that  haa  been  done  fn  the  put,  but  with  an  anti- 
eipatioa  of  folly  equal  wrrfoe  in  the  daya  to  ooma.  It  ia  part  of  God'a  good  proTi- 
denoe  tbat  He  hu  raised  np  for  thisBooiety,  both  in  its  misaionariee  and  in  ita 
offloera,  men  of  peouliar  gifts.  The  report  that  we  hare  heard  thli  morning,  one  of 
the  moat  beantifal  to  wUch  I  bare  listened  ia  thia  Hall,  la  a  aoffioiant  guarantee 
both  of  the  bead  and  the  heart  which  onr  dear  friend  will  put  into  the  work  of 
this  Bodet?.  Then,  finally,  I  will  aay,  I  thick  we  haFc  had  a  reiy  grand  apeoimen 
of  the  kind  of  men  the  aocie^  aendii  forth  to  labour.  I  donbt  whether  any  Hia- 
eionaiy  Soole^  ooold  boaat  sooh  agenta  aa  Ood  baa  glTea  to  na,  and  we  hare  had 
two  of  the  Tety  beat  apecimena  of  the  workeia  with  whioh  Be  baa  hTonrcd  na. 
And  aa  a  Obeahnnt  man  I  feel  to-day  a  little  prond  of  Cheahnnt.  Hy  friend,  Mr. 
Huirhead,  waa  a  fellawctndent  with  myself;  I  hare  followed  his  oonrae  Uuongh 
the  yean  of  hia  ahaenae  with  a  great  deal  of  interBit,  and  I  hail  bii  return  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleaanie  and  atfeoCIon.  I  am  proad  of  the  apeeob  he  haa  made  to-day. 
And  then  there  ia  Hi.  Kiabet,  a  Cbeahniit  man  alao.  At  any  rate,  tbeee  two  Chea- 
hnnt  men  have  the  faonlty  of  sticking.  Hr.  Unirhead  has  been  twen^-one  yean  in 
China,  Hr.  Biabet  twenty-eight  years  in  the  Santh  Seas,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  thankful  that  wb  hare  men  who  aerre  the  Sooietj  with  aa  moob  fld«li^,  and 
who,  when  they  oome  home,  oome  home  with  retarn  tioketa,  vety  audona  to  go 
back  again.  I  bare  Tery  great  pleasore  in  seconding  the  reaolntion. 
The  resolnldon  wss  adopted  nnanimonaly. 

Hr,  Cbaxlxa  Bbkd. — I  oongratnlate  the  Board,  of  whioh  I  am  a  member,  that 
we  hare  rathet  rerersed  the  order  of  things  to.day,  and  haTe  given  to  the  misdonailea 
the  forefront  of  the  entertainment.  I  perfectly  oonoor  with  the  remark  of  the 
Chairman  at  the  outeet,  that  no  man  ooght  to  speak  who  had  not  ooma  freeh  from 
the  miaatonary  field.  Well,  air,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  infiinging  upon  that 
wholetome  rule.  The  only  field  I  and  my  coUeagaeg  around  me  hare  worked  in 
this  year  ia  the  field  of  Hoorfield,  the  one  in  which  your  Society  haa  been  hard  at 
work  daring  the  year.  We  commenced  nith  a  heavy  oloud  npoa  ua,  and  we  have 
•merged  into  this  glortons  annshiae.  We  ore  thankful  to-day  to  God  for  having 
given  oa  the  token  of  His  blessing.  My  only  duty  now,  is  to  ask  yon  to  cononr  wiUt 
me  in  a  resolntion  which  I  have  very  great  pleaanre  in  moving  : 

"  That  the  very  cordial  thanks  of  tbia  meeUeg  be  preaented  to  W.  E.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  HP.,  for  his  kindnua  ia  presiding  on  the  present  oooaslon,  and  oonduoting 
the  bnsinen  of  the  day." 

If  I  enry  any  person  in  this  room  to-day  more  than  the  Chairman,  and  I 
am  Hue  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying  ao,  it  is  perhaps  Hr.  Nisbet ;  and  If  I  envy 
anybody  else  in  this  room  more  than  Hr.  Nisbet,  It  la  the  young  men  who  may  be 
hare  who  have  not  begnn  life  yet,  and  who  ongbt,  I  think,  to-day  to  give  themselves 
to  sooh  a  work  aa  be  has  given  himself  to,  in  order  to  meet  with  anoh  an  en- 
thnaiastlo  reception  as  yon  have  given  him  to-day. 

The  resolntion  waa  seconded  hy  Hr.  W.  B.  Willana,  and  waa  CMtrded  by 
acelamstlon. 

The  Chaibiiim, — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  yon  very  mnob  for  the  raio- 
iDtbm  whioh  yon  hare  jnst  passed.  I  oongratnlate  yon  npon  the  sneoaas  of 
this  mestlng,  and  npon  tlie  admirabla  specimena  of  missionary  addiesaes  to 
whioh  we  have  listened.  I  have  only  farther  to  say,  that  if  Hr.  AUon  is  pmod 
of  Cheshnnt,  I  am  prond  of  Scotland,  beconse  I  atand  between  two  Sootoh  mia- 
^onaries,  fresh  from  the  field,  to  whose  adilrnaana  we  have  listentd  with  gioftt 
pleasnie  and  tatistoctlcn  t»4ij. 

A  hymn  having  been  aong,  the  Bev.  A  Beed,  of  St.  LeosMd'l^  pmnowwed  ttw 
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Tac  Boeneiy  of  Syria  in  the  month  of  April  is  full  of  beauty  tatA 
promise.  Damascus  is  la  its  highest  degree  of  lovelinMs,  and  seems, 
like  the  Qoeen  of  the  Kast,  to  wear  a  crovn  of  glory  taxd  a  diadem  of 
iMauty.  The  road  to  Baolbec  from  Damascus  leads  us  by  the  aacient 
Abana,  on  the  banks  nf  Trhiah  trees  fiotirish'with  surprising  litsQriAnce, 
attain  an  immense  heigh  t,- and  shov  fhultleas' beauty  of  bsrk  and  foliage. 
The  joomey  to  Baalbea  frMn  Damascps .  ujuaUy  requires  thi-eedays; 
but  along  the  route  the  vio*s  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebaaon,  the  pros- 
perons  growtiis  of  the  fields,  and  orchards,  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
gnudng  togethler  on  the  hills,  various  birds  and  occasionally  immense 
reptUee,  breesy  heights  and  broad  levels,  gleaming  villages,  and  busy 
towns,  all  glowing  in  the  light  of  a  Syrian  sun,  combine  to  awaken  and 
sustain  the  iptetefit  of  the  traveller. 

Baalbec  stands  near  the  foot  of  Antllebanon,  and  is  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  streams  of  water,  which  give  a  kind  of  propriety  to  the 
situation  as  the  metropolis  of  the  worship  of  the  mm.  Tn  some  regions 
the  sun  sbiues  upon  vast  forests,  dangerous  swamps,  and  weary  wastes 
of  sand ;  but  at  Baalbec  his  light  falls  upon  a  region  of  charming 
growths  and  re&eehing  fmita.  Along  the  plain  the  wild  flowers  strike 
^e  way&rer  by  their  profusion  and  wealth  of  colour.  Among  these 
we  noticed  the  honeysuckle,  golden  iris,  yellow-rose  poppy,  purple 
catchfly,  gladiolus,  hawkweed,  and  asphodeL  The  fruit-trees  include 
the  apple,  pomegranate,  'walnut,  almond,  and  apricot.  The  fields  were 
rich  with  com  and  lentils.  The  swallow  circled  thrmigh  the  air,  and 
the  eky-Iark  and  nightiu^pkle  sang  with  cheerful  and  exulting  note. 
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The  ador&tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  probftblj  cne^ot  the  moat 
ancient  forma  of  idolatry,  for  from  the  coasts  of  India  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  Syria  in  the  north  to  Egypt  in  the  south,  this 
Torship  sednced  and  captivated  vaat  masses  of  the  human  family.  Joaiah, 
the  royal  reformer,  had  to  remove  from  Jerusalem  the  apparatus  and 
mlnlsbeta  of  thii  alluring  silperstitjoti,  "and  he  jmt  down  the  idolatfous 
priests  vhom  the  kings  of  Judah  had  ordained  to  bum  incense  in  the 
high  places  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  places  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem ;  them  also  that  burned  incense  unto  Baal,  to  the  Sun,  and  to  the 
moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven."  And  he  took 
away  the  horses  that  ths  kings  of  Judah  had  given  to  the  Sun,  at  the 
entering  in  of  the  house  of  the  Ix>rd  by  the  chamber  of  Nathanmelech 
the  Chamberlain,  which  was  in  the  suburbe,  and  burned  the  cbariobi  of 
the^^unwith  fire."  (2  Kings,  ixtii.  8—11.)  Baalbec,  or  Heliopolis,  as 
the  Greeks  called  it,  signifies  the  City  of  the  Sua.  Its  vast  temple  and 
splendid  ritual  drew  devotees  from  almost  every  part  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  was  the  centre  at  oommeroB)  Mid  JVom  Tyre  on  the  west, 
Falmyta  and  all  the  regions  beyond,  to  the  east,  the  produce  and  mann- 
fiictures  of  different  countries  helped  to  increase  the  wealth  and  luxury 
of  tiie  place. 

The  great  temple  i>  entered  from  the  east ;  and  having  paeKd  through 
a  spacious  pottico,  witii  its  oonrt,  a  tidple  gateway  admits  you  ibto  a 
raster  Dourt  which  is  440  feet  long  and  300  wide,  at  Hm  wtttem  end 
of  which  rose  the  sacred  fabric  In  all  its  beauty  and  maaBireaess.  In 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Temt>le  are  single  stones,  60  ftet  long  and  13  feet 
in  Sickness,  suppoeed  to  be  of  Phmbiciaa  workmanship,  while  some  of 
the  Corinthian  columns  of  a  much  later  date  were  ISO  feet  high,  abd 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Near  this  rises  the  superb  Temple  td  Jupiter, 
-which,  since  1751,  when  Wood  and  Dawtdns  vinlted  and  sketched  ths 
ruins,  has  been  consideraUy  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1759.  A. 
charming  circular  temple,  now  falling  to  ruin,  completes  the  list  of  stmo- 
tores  which  render  this  place  the  finest  for  the  stndy  of  the  architectural 
glories  of  Syria. 

In  viewing  these  masalve  fhbrics,  and  ei^raally  towards  erening, 
when  a  cloudless  vldet  sky  oveifiangs  tiie  tent  o£  the  trav^er,  traini 
of  thought  will  necessarily  arise  which  will  be  coloaird  and  inflnenoed 
by  the  objects  around.  The  unfamiliar  and  magnificent  stinulate 
reflection,  and  while  One  spectator  would  dwdl  oa  tbm  ordets  of  arohi- 
tecturo)  another  on  the  stratA  whioh  supplied  the  stone,  another  on  tli6 
disappearance  of  nations  and  the  transfer  of  power,  and*  aWrtlter  oa 
the  cliangiiig  forms  of  RuperstitKMD,  it  will  be  our  aim  to  tepressnt  the 
thoughts  which  Christian  men  would  think  fn  the  pnaenee  of  Afmn 
celebrated  structures. 

1.  Th«iplatd<mraridimportatu>eofAetlifMt<>^i»f^ii^iiawio^»iiAy 
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engages  our  atteation.  There  seema  to  be  »  proportion  between  tlie 
gloiy  of  the  Bon  ftiid  tlie  nugnifiaanoa  of  the  temple  where  he  vnu 
adored.  No  more  anblime  objeot  h&d  ever  been  known  to  man.  He 
lUnmuUited  the  world ;  bnt  he  was  more  gloriooa  than  all  he  revealed 
or  prodimed.  The  anoient  worahtpper  saw  how,  when  ha  roac^  the 
dark  and  gloomy  olonda  were  fiiufaed  with  fire  or  gleamed  with  gold, 
how  all  nature  row  to  meet  him,  the  trees  of  the  field  dapped  their 
handa  and  things  sprung  into  aotivity  at  his  approach,  how  all  day  long 
he  ponred  down  light  and  life,  an&lding  flowers  and  ripening  the 
fniita  of  the  earth,  and  how  he  diffiiaed  glodneas  and  health  among 
those  who  walked  iu  his  presence.  Th^  not«d  him  as  he  sank  to  the 
west, — 

"  Jtwt  u  in  tummer  time  he  wmt, 

A  warrior  to  hia  crimsoa  teat ; 

While  >11  the  gloiy  o(  the  «orld 

Lay  round  him  like  a  flag  nnfuried." 

The  wry  ilnrlmBaa  of  the  night  seemed  to  reveal  his  importance,  for 
all  things  seemed  hushed  into  repose  during  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  the  sky.  It  is  true  these  ancient  men  could  not  know  so  much  of 
the  sun  as  modem  science  reveals  to  our  underatanding.  Kow  it  appears 
that  he  produces  light,  colour,  and  motion  r  while  the  food  we  eat,  the 
photograph,  the  train  on  land  and  steamer  at  sea,  the  flow  of  our  riven, 
are  all  proo&  of  the  importance  of  the  sun  to  the  world.  Compared 
with  some  idols,  espedally  with  those  hideous  shapea  which  inspired 
terror  or  attracted  reverence  among  the  Sonth  Sea  Islandera,  and  those 
monstrous  fonns  which  prevail  in  India,  it  most  be  confessed  that  this 
kind  of  idolatry  was  less  ofieusiTe  than  many  others  on  account  of  the 
glory  and  utility  of  the  object  of  veneration.  Still  it  was  idolatty ;  and 
the  true  God  may  be  hidden  as  completely  behind  a  veil  of  solar  light 
as  by  those  ugly  forms  which  awaken  our  disgust  or  provoke  our  con- 
tempt. The  concealment  (^  Qod  is  ofiensive  to  bim  and  injorions  to 
man.  In  one  of  his  works  Dr.  Watts,  after  referring  to  thia  form  of 
Bupnetition,  observes  that  if  he  had  been  a  worshipper  of  the  sun,  he 
would  have  preferred  to  live  in  a  house  of  glass,  that  be  might  in  the 
morning  see  the  olyect  of  his  devotion  arrayed  like  "  a  bridegroom 
coming  out  of  his  chamber,"  spend  all  the  day  in  his  beams,  and  oatoh 
the  last  rays  of  his  setting  glory.  The  spiritual  tmth  which  he  would 
enforce  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  giving  by  thought  and  &ith  a  con- 
stant presence  to  "Him  who  is  the  "sun  oi  rigbteonanen"  and  the 
"light  of  th«  worid." 

3.  2%«  vMte  ^  BatMee  hint*  at  th«  muU  ((f  lit  prvAout  fetUngi  ttf 
adoratvM  and  Inat.  Qod  watches  over  our  wonhip  with  jealousy,  and 
demands  it  all  for  himself.  Adoration  is  one  oS  the  higheat  acts  we  can 
peifignn:  it't^wns  ihe  heart  to  all  the  imprcesioiis  which  flow  from  the 
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character  of  Ood,  and  jaekee  ns  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angela."  Trust 
in  Him  ii  onr  exalted  privilege  when  we  gather  roimd  his  feet  to  dis- 
burden onr  hearts  of  sorrov,  seek  His  guidance^  and  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  promises  throng  Obrist  our  Advocate.  The  most  affecting  contrast 
must  have  been  preeented  hj  the  vast  and  sarging  masses  which  crowded 
the  Temple-conrt  at  Baalbec  The  vast  ontflow  and  copious  stream  of 
wonihip  seems  to  have  descended  into  some  bottomless  pit,  when  with 
Divine  teaching  it  might  have  arisen  like  clouds  of  incense  before  the 
Eternal  Throne.  Their  love,  their  adontion,  their  vows,  their  sacriBces, 
their  songs,  were  absolutely  wasted.  They  came  to  inqaire  of  the  OTacle 
as  Trajan  before  hia  expedi^on  against  4^e  Farthisiu,  and  believed  the 
voice  of  the  priest  with  unfaltering  oonfidenc&  It  la  affecting  to  think 
of  the  throngs  of  wonhippers  whidi  bowed  in  these  vast  and  spadoos 
ccmrte,  among  whom  are  to  be  found  the  aged  about  to  perform  their  last 
acts  of  homage,  the  merchant  who  "  is  seeking  goodly  pearls ;"  the 
mother  who  supplicates  happiness  for  her  offiipring,  the  maiden  who 
implores  a  happy  bridal,  and  children  who  stretch  out  their  little  handa 
in  praise  and  prayer.  Amid  all  the  pomp  of  worship  and  tbe  magnifi- 
cence of  ritual  many  hearts  must  have  bled  from  inward  grief  and  sotb 
disappointment.  The  bereaved  found  that  the  light  of  the  sun  could 
not  oheer  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  the  perplexing  events 
of  life  received  no  satisfactory  interpretation  from  his  brightest  beams ; 
so  that,  whether  there  is  radiant  exultation  and  cheerful  songs,  or 
drooping  sorrow  and  dark  melancholy,  the  result  is  equally  sad  and 
deplorable. 

3.  ThU  plffce  cannot  /cUl  to  remind  us  <if  Iha  forbearanee  of  Ood. 
^e  proob  of  His  patience  are  snfficiently  plain  in  every  age  of  the 
world  j  but  later  times  have  shown  such  contempt  and  rejection  of  His 
gospel  as  must  convince  us  that  His  long-suffering  appears  more  glorious 
as  His  highest  &voura  are  ungratefully  refused.  There  are  some  featnres 
of  the  forbearance  of  God  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Baalbec  vividly 
suggests  to  the  mind.  "Bee  what  stones  are  here,"  and  what  stmcturea  1 
compared  with  which  the  Jewish  Temple  must  have  appeared  small  and 
inconsiderable.  What  rich  offerings  from  the  imperial  treasuiy  of  Bome, 
and  what  a  profiision  of  gifts  from  the  people,  which  remind  us  of  the 
poet's  words — 

"  In  dmitisii  hearts :  0  foraPaganieall" 

Then  oondder  that  long  tnct  of  time  in  which  this  worship  engaged  all 
the  devotion  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  regions.  Before  history 
began  to  describe  events,  this  idoktry  attracted  the  worship  of  mankind ; 
and  continued  during  the  events  tit  the  Exodus — ^the  sojoam  in  the 
wilderness,  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  the  life  of  the  kings,  priests, 
and  prophets,  the  ministry  and  death   of  the  Bedeemer,  until  the 
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AnUaunes  (160  A.D.),  Uvished  upon  this  temple  the  treasures  of  the 
emjdre  and  the  profiuioa  of  their  Eeal. 

All  this  time  and  by  all  these  souls  the  Oreator  waa  defrauded  of  Hia 
spiritual  rights,  who  notwithatanding  gave  them  fruitiid  seaaons,  allowed 
the  Bun  to  shine  with  unabated  glory,  and  still  withheld  the  sharp  and 
deeerred  stroke  of  His  righteous  judgmeuts.  "  The  times  of  this  igno- 
rance Qod  winked  at"  It  may,  however,  have  been  a  part  of  His  plan 
to  stop  the  mouth  of  g&lnsayers  who  might  affirm  that  such  wonhippeia 
as  barbarous  Africans  and  voluptuous  South  Sea  Islanders  could  never 
find  their  way  to  Qod ;  bat  let  ITatun  be  reverenced  in  her  sublimeat 
fbnn,  and  then  the  line  between  the  Creator  and  creature  would  be 
passed  with  easy  transition,  and  the  soul  would  find  itself  in  the  preeenoe 
(^  the  living  Qod.  The  dreary  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the 
words  of  inspiration  are  again  oonlirmed  that  "the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God."  "  The  stone  ahall  ciy  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam 
out  of  the  timber"  of  this  temple  shall  answer  the  plaintive  confession 
of  our  Lord  Jesus,  who  said,  "  Bighteons  Father,  the  world  hath  not 
known  Thee." 

4.  This  lempU  ttiggeaU  tht  netd  of  an  Offgretaiw  ayMltm  of  religion. 
The  Iaw  of  Moaes  was  remarkable  for  its  limitation  to  a  single  people 
and  the  celebration  of  its  most  important  rites,  such  as  sacrifices  and 
commemunative  feasts  in  one  sacred  place.  In  later  times  the  Jewish 
spirit  underwent  some  change  from  their  captivity  and  dispersion,  the 
pnramts  of  commerce,  and  the  degree  of  liberty  which  they  enjoyed 
through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Bomau  world.  They  were  deemed 
exolnaive  and  clannish  by  heathens,  and  die  Roman  historians  and  poets 
gftve  tliem  hard  words  for  the  constancy  with  which  they  adhered  to  the 
la.w.  There  was,  however,  no  precept  iu  the  Pentateuch  which 
iq>|noached  that  Divine  oracle  which  Jesus  Christ  addressed  to  His  dis- 
ciples as  He  left  His  earthly  to  begin  His  heavenly  ministry.  He 
commanded  them  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  pi-each  the  gospel  to 
every  creature."  On  turning  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find 
the  servaatfl  of  Christ  beginning  their  work  with  a  cheerful  courage. 
Th^  neidier  begged  pardon  nor  permission  of  men  for  preaching  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  had  the  highest  right  to  be  in  the  world,  and  tbey  came 
npon  the  scene  of  action,  not  '*  with  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power, 
and  of  love  and  a  sound  mind  j"  they  did  not  whisper  their  message  to 
children  and  women  in  obscure  lanee,  in  remote  villages,  and  among 
bazbaziait  tribes,  but  lifted  up  their  clear  and  manly  voices  in  tempte- 
couTts,  synagogoea,  in  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Antioch,  Ephesiu,  and 
Oieaar'a  palac&  It  was  the  spirit  of  a  Divine  aggreesion  which  led  them 
to  toil  and  preaeb,  to  assail  idolatry,  and  proclaim  the  Ood  and  Father 
of  all  men,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  His  life  that  all  men 
mij^t  be  MTed  »nd  glMified.    The  original  impnlw  lias  sever  entirely 
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oetfied,  uid  oar  minioiiaTf  BodetiM  and  oUier  fbniu  of  Ubonr  iwb  Hw 
67iit  of  this  Divine  principle  wbick  atill  blenee  the  Okuroh  Rnd  itiTitM 
ths  noe  to  Bit  at  the  bet  of  Chrijrt  uid  find  nat  for  tbeir  souls.  It  is 
the  du^  of  tho  Ohnroh  to  inrite  Bnddhista,  Hindoo  idoUton,  ajod 
pBisee  irorahippers  of  the  enn,  to  wftlk  in  his  bMuis,  who  is  th«  U^t  of 
the  voild,  wbioh  h&th  uisen  vith  "  healing  in  his  win^."  For  sgei, 
[wobMblj,  Baslbeo  ms  visited  by  no  man  of  God  who  irith  ferronr  and 
power  <^  oonviotion  sought  to  lead  the  mymds  bejond  the  sun  to  him 
who  is  "  the  Father  of  light  without  vsriableuesa  tw  fehsdow  of  tnnting." 
"Tha  daikuesa  is  now  past,  and  the  true  li^t  ahinetfa,"  and  the 
OfauToboa  at  Ohrist  must  oontinae  to  diffiue  truth  Hat  tbs  good  of  mm 
and  their  own  sa&tf  and  peaoe^  since,  to  use  tlie  words  of  an  old  writer, 
"it  is  running  water  which  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  the  ^ouf^uhan  at 
wm^  which  preaerres  its  brightoMi." 


33alaam. 

IV.  The  Ma». 

Both  an  exain{^  and  a  warning  are  preaented  bf  the  oppoaito  sides  of 
Balaam's  character. 

Take  the  bright  side  first, 

Look  at  the  depth  of  his  seufiibilitiee,  at  the  glow  of  his  Isnguaga— 4ike 
the  wamith  and  golden  light  of  tha  South.  He  was  neithra'  iusenaate  nor 
hypocritical,  when  he  took  up  his  pai^ble  and  struck  his  harp.  He  was 
neither  a  cunning  wizard,  nor  an  unconscious  instrument ;  l»it  one  wh^ 
for  the  while,  felt  sincerely,  and  could  utter  heart-coined  words,  having 
in  them  a  dear  ring  of  tmth.  He  was  of  that  order  of  mind  which  favs* 
the  baaudfiil  because  it  can  sse  the  beautiful,  as  others  do  not.  He  had 
govt  as  well  as  intellect — that  sort  of  nature  wHoh  is  aa  it  were  "  a  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire,"  *.&,  genius.  He  was  of  the  same  stamp  as 
those  who^  in  the  present  day,  intensely  ddight  in  nature^  art»  and 
literature — the  tree,  the  flower,  the  star,  ^e  stream,  the  hill,  the  valley, 
the  picture  the  statue,  the  book,  the  song  ;  the  grand,  heroic  deed,  and 
the  simple,  loving  ways  of  little  children.  Think  of  that,  and  reMtllect 
always  that  the  admiration  of  Uie  beaotiitd  has  its  place  in  religion.  There 
is  something  defective  in  the  religion  which  does  not  provide  for  and 
nourish  it.  Truth  and  beauty  are  manied  in  Heaven,  and  ought  pot  to 
be  divcroed  on  earth.  We  should  not  look  at  what  is  holy  without 
diaceming  the  beautifiilneaa  which  is  as  a  halo — Heaven's  nnfj  nil 
round  it. 

Some  are  iimlimJ  to  smile  at  the  i-omanoe  of  miwunw.  The  whole 
stzeas  is  htid  on  hard  principle.   All  is  not  wisdom  here.   The  coBviotioo 
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of  tho  naaon  naeda  th«  io^intion  id  Bantimviit  te  m%kB  it  Kurre  the  will. 
Hot  miuih  oaa  be  dooA  by  »  cold  Bsnea  of  duty.  Tfas  enthtuusm  of  ths 
heart  is  vmtedfornolilflBotiB  Mid  rich  Baorifiott.  We  mvy  not  tiie  veadar, 
if  tiie  ab^ea  of  miawoiwry  Leiwsm,  of  m&rtyrdem  and  doatt  j  if  the  Utm 
of  Ibrhfit,  WilUans,  and  otJien,  h»ye  not  touched  hie  son],  utd  made  him 
weep ;  if  that  most  wondetfiU  sbapter  in  miBrionary  aonala,  ooiiBsting  <rf 
the  laenoin  of  Mtdagaacar  maiiyrs  and  etm&seoH,  thoiz  &ith  and  forti- 
tude in  death  and  exile,  hae  sot  looYed  tJie  depthe  of  hie  lieart  The 
rendarfMg  of  ohi  Qntk  mytha ia Kingday'e  "Hotaea"  hare toaohed many 
a  yoothfiil  ^irU ;  and  thaioAaof  cUwio  taatavoqldbeaehamedtodeaf 
their  povev.  Ait  have  ve  hare  man  and  woman,  tpiev  and  wiser  than 
AigaaaaiM,  ta  Uaa.  enj  of  the  Qreaka,  or  than  FimmiB,  or  tiian  Theseus, 
of  nobler  brBveiy,  deeper  endurance,  higher  &ith,  purev  love. 

Think  aim  of  ika  breadth  <^  Balaam's  Bj<inpaUiiei.  He  was  a  man 
wbo  trar^lod  M  the  way  front  the  Euphratas  to  tiia  Jwdan,  and  mixed 
with  Mo^itee  and  Mldianitae,  and  studied  Inad's  history,  and  took  notes 
of  fortaga  li£a,  end  went  orer,  in  thought,  the  patlis  (tf  many  histories, 
and  inquired  into  tba  destiniee  of  many  lands.  A  little  world  alone  he 
eottid  know ;  but  over  all,  his  active,  inquisitive,  and  far-reaching  mind 
seemed  as  if  It  were  Eeeolvad  to  trard.  A  Intiad-thougfated,  and  in 
seias  sanse  a  lat^-haarted,  maa  was  this  iama  wanderer  from  the  East. 

And  we  dioubl  connect  with  his  story  what  Micah  relates  ot  faim, 
how  he  was  eouaulted  1^  Balak,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  eome  befiire  the 
Ij0>d,and  bow  mya^  befoza  the  High  Oodt  Bhidl  I  eome  before  Him 
with  bunit  ofibr^igs,  wilii  aalras  of  a  year  oldl  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thiMisaiMis  of  nms,  or  with  taa  tlw>nsaad  rivers  itf  oil  1 
Shall  I  give  my  first^)»n  for  my  tranagrewion,  tlie  &uit  of  my  body  for 
the  Bin  of  my  soul  1"  Is  oot  Balak  here  the  mouthpiece  of  the  ^ole 
Pagan  world  I  "Balaam  said  he  hath  rfiowad  thee,  O  man,  what  ia  good, 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  tbaa  ;  but  to  do  jnatly,  and  to  lore 
taerey,  and  to  walk  humbty  with  tJiy  Qod."  We  reoogniae  in  Balaam 
one  who,  at  that  eariy  period,  went  beyond  oeremonial  ideas,  and  got  at 
the  core  of  true  godliness. 

Put,  tiien,  togetiberthedepthof  hiss^iaibilities.tiiabieaddiofhissym- 
patiuee,  aod  the  deamess  of  his  insight  into  the  morality  and  spiritaaJitj 
of  relijpon,  and  wo  have  a  pattern  worth  imitation.  Let  us  not  care  for 
tlte  soo£b  of  cynieal  worldlings,  nor  for  the  exoessive  eautdcm  of  some  nn- 
imagiaative  religionists ;  but  delight  and,  if  we  will,  revel  in  the  beaatiai 
of  Christian  hiMoiy.  Let  us  study  its  sceace  with  a  painter's  eye,  ita 
r^>reeeut«tive  men  with  a  poef  a  heart.  And  let  us  cheri^  Woad  sym- 
pathiae  with  hutnam^  at  large,  with  other  raoes,  with  Europe  as  weU  as 
p,ngU«j^  ukI  with  the  whole  world  beiiidee.  Let  us  break  t^  heathen- 
dmn  into  parts,  and  go  orer  it  pieoe  by  piece,  and  blvsh  at  isius^ree 
if  we  ba  igiMmnt  of  the  mienooary  map,  and  of  aisdonaiy  preoeedings, 
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aa  wt  ^onld  bluah  to  conf^  oar  TinaoqaBintarioe  witli  common  googtwpky 
and  with  general  Ustoty.  When  broads  Hympathies  with  muikind  in 
tiifiir  spiritnal  interests  oome  to  be  more  widely  ohariBhed,  soch  inonriom^ 
abont  these  matters,  as  ia  now  bo  xumal,  will  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and 
its  present  preraleuoe  will  be  hardly  believod.  Nor  1st  conTeDtional 
notions  of  religion,  which  are  of  more  IdndH  than  cme,  erer  deoeive  oar 
mind  and  hoodwink  our  oonsdenoa  The  reaolTing  of  religion  into  tba 
sapport  of  religions  societies  is  as  poemble  as  the  i^aolving  of  it  into  eeie- 
monies.  Let  us  gnords^tdnst  all  such  delusionBl^  making  the  Babatratum 
of  oar  piety  thoronghly  spiritual,  by  putting  on  the  t(^  of  that  a  strong 
impregnable  motoli^,  and  Aen  by  building  into  a]l,  halxts  of  geoaxnis 
oontribation  }o  religioiia  objects,  and  of  general  aotiTity  in  their  support 
and  advancement. 

And  now  for  the  other  side  of  Balaam's  charaoter,  for  what  lay  under- 
neatli,  and  which  we  could  not  hare  known,  bat  for  what  follows  in  the 
thirtieth  chapter  of  Numbers,  and  in  Peter's  seccmd  qiistle  (reminding  na 
that  after  a  man  has  been  known  awhile  and  honooiwl,  there  may  come 
an  apocalypse— a  revelation  of  his  inmost  soul — which  shall  for  ever  blast 
his  fame). 

In  him  there  was  knowledge  and  feeling,  yet  was  he  a  Use  man.  His 
conduct  to  Balak's  mesMogers,  his  Indding  them  wait^  and  his  pretence  to 
go  a&eah,  and  ask  of  Ood  when  Le  knew  what  he  ought  to  dc^  discloses 
bis  fatal  hatdt  of  persuading  himself  that  what  he  wished  oame  within  the 
mice  of  consdeace  and  revelation,  "  The  daik  shade  cast  OTer  a  noble 
conne,  by  standing  always  on  the  ladder  of  advancemMit,  and  hj  the 
suspense  of  a  worldly  ambition  never  satisfied,  the  combination  of  the 
pureet  form  of  religions  belief  with  a  standard  of  action  inimeasuiaUy  below 
it,"  mark  him  out  as  a  beacon  to  all  who  possess  religious  knowledge  and 
great  advantages.  His  wonderful  gifts  remind  us  of  great  learning 
and  other  reqoirements,  which,  thongh  useful  to  others,  may  cnly  aggra- 
vate the  possessot^B  Belf-acousations  at  last,  like  him  who  said,  alter 
enlightening  many,  "I  have  spent  my  Ufo  in  laborionaly  nothing," 
mnch  for  otliers,  nothing  tia  his  own  deqieet  needs. 

And  as  Balaam  quenched  his  finest  senmbilities  at  last  in  the  love 
of  Inore  and  in  tite  temptations  of  lust ;  so  do  many  in  after  life  rub 
off  the  bloom  of  their  youthfiil  geotiments  and  aspirations^  and  leave 
tlieir  hearts  for  ever  like  a  stone,  covered  with  a  shrivelled  rind ;  the 
Mossoms  of  their  spring>tide  long  since  shaken  away,  and  tnmpled 
in  the  mud  by  the  devil's  swine.  We  have  known  young  Christiana 
to  become  old  backsliders ;  people  who  worked  with  seal  and  pt»yed 
wiUi  fervour,  to  sink  into  olos&£sted  misers  w  fashionable  spendthrifts, 
perhaps  abandoned  profligates,  and  even  mocking  infidels ;  and  hopeAil, 
promising  diaci|des,  and  votaries  of  osefnl  and  bsnercdent  enterprise  have 
been  Been  to  htagh  at  all  tbeir  eariy  ardour,  and  to  oount  who*  oooe 
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seemed  eo  pnre  bnt  as  the  crackle  and  smoke  of  a  contemptible  fitnati- 
aam.     Then  think  of  the  man's  doom  and  end. 

]^e  tinge  of  melanoholy  in  Balaam's  aongs,  his  'wistful  looking  at 
religion,  betamying  a  latent  sospioian  be  would  never  enjoy  what  he 
admired  ;  the  wish  more  tlian  the  hope  j  the  "  not  now,"  and  the  "  not 
nigh"  of  the  waU,  mingled  with  tiie  dirge,  of  which  tlie  burden  ie 
"  smite,"  "  deatrof,"  "  perish  ;"  and  the  piercing  shriek,  "  Alat,  who  ahaU 
Uve  vAen  Sod  dotth  th/U  f"  were  all  premonitory  of  the  apostate's  imprnd- 
ing  doom.  Ood  help  ns  all,  after  standing  on  the  mount  of  vision,  after 
being  stirred  to  good  resolves,  after  binding  outwlvea  to  reli^oos  duties, 
after  declaring  with  aincerest  fervovir,  to  a  world  that  would  bribe  lu  to 
to  deny  what  we  believe,  "  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  tlie  Lord ;" 
Ood  help  na  not  to  add  another  dread  example  to  the  already  many 
Balaams  of  this  present  age. 

And  now,  in  contrast  with  this,  once  more  asoend  Abarim,  the  Fit^iah 
range  ;  not  to  tbe  Peer  heights,  bnt  to  the  loftier  and  more  commanding 
Nebo — the  monnt  of  prophecy.  Not  witli  Balaam,  but  with  Moses  come, 
whose  eyes,  not  dim  with  age,  are,  as  he  ascends,  endowed  with  keener 
Bight  than  ever.  Stand  beside  him,  and  look  wcetward  and  northward, 
jtnd  sonthward  and  eastward.  There,  beyond  the  dark  salt  lake,  are  the 
moimtaina  to  be  called  after  Judah,  who  is  one  day  to  hide  Bethlehem 
witbin  those  folds,  and  to  bear  Jerusalem  upon  that  brow.  And  with 
the  Jordan,  as  a  line  diriding  the  land  in  two,  on  the  further  side,  there 
are  tiie  hills  which  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  to  possess,  with  Geradm 
and  Qilboa,  destined  to  throw  their  shadows  over  bloody  battles  and  over 
holy  scenes.  And  north,  by  the  river  source,  there  are  the  snmmitA  of  a. 
range  in  Maphtali,  which  runs  up  into  the  bolder  peaks  of  Lebanon,  to 
form  a  distant  baokground  to  the  eea  of  Qalilee,  hereafter  to  witness 
mintcUs  of  healing,  and  to  flash  with  a  light  which  the  people  sitting  in 
darkoees  shall  behold.  And  the  land  of  Gilead  unto  Dan  bordeia  the 
hither  aide  of  Jordan,  whilo  eastward  are  the  deserts  from  which  now 
Hoses  turns  away  his  eyes,  as  from  that  with  which  he  has  no  more  to 
do.  And  the  laud  before  hiiu,  he  sees  as  it  is  ta  be.  The  goodly  sight 
of  the  camp  just  under  him,  where  he  has  parted  for  ever  with  the 
pilgrim  people,  is  goodlier  to  him  than  it  was  to  Balaam.  He  sees  all 
with  keener  vision,  purer  thoughts.  He  ia  come  to  die.  And  it  seems 
scarcely  an  imagination  to  picture  the  sun,  which  rose  on  Balaam,  going 
down,  &s  Moses  there  ends  his  long  life  journey — "  the  &ir  hills  of  Judah 
and  the  soft  plains  and  banks  of  the  Jordan,  purple  in  the  evening  light, 
as  with  the  blood  of  redemption,  and  &ding  in  their  distant  fulness  into 
mysteries  of  promise  and  of  love."  The  land  he  sees,  but  enters  not.  And 
BO  with  some  of  n&  A  time  is  coming  when  the  Church  shall  cover  the 
eaitit  with  moral  soeneiy  richer  than  the  Jordan  border  in  its  brightest 
and  rndtest  Imts  <^  green,  andsr  skieB  of  crimson  oloud  fringed  wfth  gold. 
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and  oroMod  with  b&is  of  gorgeoiu  light.  But  we  «ldet  oom  ahall  ntrftet 
take  poeseraioa  of  that  luid.  We  shall  never  tread  tiioae  dewj  ueadowi, 
and  pace  the  margin  of  that  holy  itream.  But  joungw  peoj^e  may.  At 
any  rate,  man^  will  live  to  aee  wfrndeiH^  the  dim  ezpeetation  of  which  u 
almost  miongh  to  inspire  in  \a  elder  onee  moh  ouriosily  as  woiild  oreftte 
the  wiah  that  we  might  live  "  when  the  Lord  doeth  thia."  But  no ;  the 
wiah  ia  rain.  And  we  oharge  the  young,  when  our  garments  are  folded 
round  uB  in  the  grave,  and  we  sleep  the  Christian  soldier's  sle^  with 
the  croas  upon  our  tombstone,  that  they  be  bithtul  to  the  cause,  we  shall 
have  then  Snrre):idered  out  of  our  hands  for  ever.  Through  de^  floods, 
some  may  have  to  bear  Qod's  ai^  and  against  desperate  £oee  to  fight 
their  way.  Starougholds,  harder  to  take  than  any  the  men  of  this 
generation  have  aieailed,  may  have  to  be  beeieged,  and  fields  of  fiercer 
conflict  than  their  lances  have  ever  gleamed  over  may  hare  to  be  fought 
for  at  deaperote  odds,  and  so  be  woo.  Yet  let  the  yonng  not  falter.  We 
could  tell  of  our  &tLfiiB'  noble  nameB ;  but,  thniu^  God,  the  next  gene- 
ration may  do  greater  things  than  they — even  as  Joshua,  the  bod  of  Ilfun, 
eiowned  with  final  victory  the  typical  crasade,  begun  by  the  greater  and 
more  honoumble  Mbsea,  the  man  o£  Qod.  We  lay  tt  on  the  hearts  of 
the  young  most  solemnly, — ^that  ye  desert  not  to  your  dying  day  the  mis- 
sionary Ntteiprise  bequeathed  to  yon  in  faith  and  hope  ;  and  remember, 
young  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ohris^  that  to  you  belongs  the 
leadarship  of  the  holy  war,  on  you  the  bnrden  of  it  rests ;  and  if  you  be 
oowardly  and  recreant,  lalse  or  wavering,  the  disgrace  of  biluce  will  lie 
in  terrible  retribution  at  your  door. 

And  here  let  us  not  "  run  as  uncertainly/'  nor  fight  as  "  one  thai 
beateth  the  sir."  Distinctly  woold  we  exhort  you  to  support  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  with  which  this  periodical  is  identified.  And  when  we 
q»eak  of  suf^rting  it,  we  mean  Uiat  onr  yonng  ministers  should  oltap 
their  afleotious  round  it,  that  they  should  themselvee  give  to  it,  plead  for 
it,  pray  for  it^  and  stimnlate  the  young  to  do  the  samia.  Let  titB  organi- 
sation of  auxiliariee  and  branch  Bodeties  be  more  carefully  considered, 
mcNTS  eztenaively  ramified,  miwa  comprdenaively  carried  out.  If  nch  of 
our  strength  amongst  the  middle  class,  we  are  sure,  remains  unemployed. 
BesouTces  well  ttitp^  and  husbanded  in  some  otJier  oomnmnions  axe  uot 
so  Hsed  in  oars.  We  want  rrformatiMi  in  our  plans,  and  a  revi^  in 
our  spirit.  Hay  God  make  these  remarlra  subservient  to  such  a  refivma- 
taoa  and  revival 

And  yet  another  word,  and  only  one.  Ihete  is  a  promised  land,  wbii^ 
all,  young  and  oH,  may  go  over  to  inherit  The  hettw  country  whidi 
we  exhort  all  at  onoe  to  seek,  throu^  &ilii  in  Jesus  Christ — the  experi- 
ence of  His  new  creating  e^rit— oad  unreserved  submieiofin  to  His  holy 
wilL  All  may  secnxe  a  phioe  auong  the  chaeen  tribes,  and  call  tAeiaaily 
their  own  an  inheiitaaee  men  frnit&l  than  tiiaA  which  was  waterad  *'  by 
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the  early  and  the  latter  nun,"  wbere  "the  plonghman  orortook  the 
reaper,  and  the  trader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  leed."  On  yonder  plains 
all  nifty  reap  deathleas  harrests,  and  from  the  mines  amidst  the  mouDtainB 
ther%  dig  riehee  richer  than  the  purest  gold. 

Will  not  the  reader  aocqit  this  ofiered  gift  1  Under  the  shadow  of 
thoee  departed  one*  who  did  aooept  it,  and  are  now  gone  to  its  full  eojoy. 
ment ;  tibo  from  above  now  qieak  in  inspirations  of  earnest  ajqieal,  which 
Booe  but  the  Btabbomest  can  resist — ^we  ask  each  one—will  you  make 
the  ohoiee  of  Mosea,  or  dare  the  doom  of  Balaam  I 


W^t  3[po0tolfc  CommistfUm. 


BT    BE7.    C.    CLEHAKCE. 


The  Commiuion  waa  giren  by  oni-  Lord  Jesos  to  His  diaciptea  and 
to  oihen  with  them.  It  waa  carried  out  afterwaida  by  the  Chuiich 
which  waa  to  do  Christ's  work  in  the  world.  The  drcumatances,  how- 
ever, in  whii^  the  Church  was  placed,  io  being  left  to  contend  with  a 
world  lying  in  wickedness,  were  by  no  means  ordinary.  For  new 
demands  there  was  granted,  as  we  have  seen,  an  adequate  Force.  The 
Force  was  one;  the  demands  were  varied.  Now  either  the  Church 
would  need  as  many  difisreut  kinds  of  Force  as  there  were  kinds  of  work 
to  be  done,  or  else  varied  mauifestatians  of  one  kind  of  force,  that  all 
kinds  of  work  might  be  done  by  a  single  force  varying  in  its  operation 
according  to  the  demand  of  the  moment.  Besides,  the  members  of  the 
Church  were  many,  and  it  might  become  an  interesting  question,  thougli 
one  which  &  priori  reasoning  could  not  determine,  whether  any  one 
individual  would  bo  endued  with  varied  powers  through  the  one  Force ; 
or  whether  the  Force  would  distribute  itself  among  the  several  membeis 
of  the  body.  Another  question,  too,  comes  up  :  if  one  form  of  this  Force 
be  given  to  A  or  B,  would  it  be  given  to  A  or  B  personally,  or  officially  i 
Would  it  be  useable  by  him  at  pleasure,  or  only  when  "the  Spirit 
willed  1"  And  further,  should  any,  or  all,  or  none  of  the  forms  which 
this  one  potent  energy  assumed  be  perpetual,  or  limited  to  one  age  or 
more  1  If  so,  which  form  should  be  temporaiy  and  which  pei-manent  I 
And  agtun,  can  we  trace  any  law  by  wMch  the  temporary  or  permanent 
operation  of  any  form  of  this  one  Force  is  regulated  ! 

In  Matthew  xvi.  18,  19  ;  xviiL  18  ;  and  in  John  xiv.  12,  we  have 
hints  of  the  power  which  believers  should  have  when  Christ  was  gone 
from  them. 

in  John  XX..  22,  23,  we  have  our  Lord's  declaration  as  to  another 
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power  whidi  was  conferred  on  th«  disciple?  an<2  fA«K  vho  were  wM  ifum, 
viz.,  th&t  of  remittiog  and  retaining  sin. 

Another  passage,  in  Mark  xvi  1  i-_ — 1 8,  altliougli  too  doubtful  aa  to  its 
origin  to  be  mads  of  itself  a  ground  on  whicb.  any  debateabls  point  can  ' 
be  decided,  yet  any  way  gives  us  the  impression  Christ's  words  lef^  as  to 
whtit  He  would  enable  Kb  disciples  to  do  when  he  was  gone. 

But  from  th«9e  several  passages  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
gatlier  either  tlie  general  law  under  which  these  divers  manifestaldona 
come,  tlie  principle  of  the  Divine  government  by  which  their  bestowment 
wes  regulated,  or  the  rules  of  church  life  by  wbicb  their  use  was  to  be 
exercised  But,  tliougb  otherwise  we  should  be  much  ia  the  dark  on 
these  points,  tbe  expositions  of  the  AjHiatlea  may  throw  on  this  subject 
all  the  light  it'is  possible  to  acquire,  and  all  the  knowledge  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  gain.  We  find  in  the  1  Cor.  xii.  an  exposition,  which  we  shall 
take  as  the  key  (for  such  it  manifestly  is)  for  opening  up  the  q^uestdon  of 
ttie  distribution  in  the  Church  of  the  spiritual  gifts  which  were  granted 
fbr  confirmation  of  the  Apostolic  Commission.  From  this  chapter,  with 
f^e  other  illustrations  which  are  fiunished  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  we 
shall  try  to  elucidate  a  dark  and  somewhat  difficult  theme. 


We  wOl  fii-st  endeavour  to  point  out  what  were  the  difierent  spiritual 
gifts  conferred  on  the  eaily  Ohurdi.  There  are  eleven  kinds  named  in 
the  chapter  befcK«  us  : — 

1.  TJietoord  of  tcitdota:  perhaps  a  capacity  for  developing  in  piactical 
teaohing  the  truth  of  God  in  its  relation  to  the  ooncenis  of  private  eot^a), 
commercial,  and  church  life,  as  eg.  the  Apostle  James. 

3.  The  word  of  knotoledga  :  this  may  have  been  an  ability  to  perceive 
the  relation  of  one  doctrine  to  another,  and  of  all  Christian  doctrine  to 
the  wants  of  the  world  and  the  conscience  of  men.     Paul  had  such  a  {^. 

3.  F<»ih  i  not  saving  faith,  for  that  is  not  a  ^ft  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  using  that  word,  but  the  faith  "which  could  removB 
mountuna"     Compare  Matt,  xvii,  Mark  ix,  I  Cor.  xiii. 

i.  Qijls  (if  healing :  the  Apostle  James  connects  together  faiUi  and  the 
gifts  of  healing.  The  gifts  of  healing  were  accompanied  by  faith ;  but 
faith  might  work  in  other  ways  than  that  of  healing  the  sick. 

6.  Working  of  miracUa  :  here  is  sometluDg  spread  over  a  wider  basis 
still.  Faith  removing  mountains  was  the  working  of  a  miracle.  Faith 
healing  the  sick  was  the  working  of  a  miracle.  But  in  either  case  th« 
gift  might  atop  there ;  or  with  another  man  the  perfbnuanca  of  miradea 
might  include  wondrous  works  much  more  varied  in  kind. 

6.  The  gift  qf  prophecy  :  The  power  otpublidt/  giving  out  Qod's  trnth 
to  mm  iw  th«ir  tea«iung  and  edificataon. 
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7,    JHven  kiiidt  of  t&nguet:    pOBBiUf,   the  power   of  Bpea&ing   in 
difforeot  Uuguagea  or  dialects. 
,      8.  Tha  inlerpretation  of  tongues ;  or  the  power  of  interpreting  a 
foreign  bmgas,  though  not  of  preaching  in  it. 

9.  Oovemments :  the  adminifftr&tion  of  the  Ibwb  of  Cbriat  in  Hin 
CbmciL 

10.  ffelpt :  probably  including  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  ncic,  and 
other  such  heavenliko  worb  of  mercy. 

11.  The  diKtming  of  gpiriti :  this  we  have  reserved  till  the  last.  It  ia 
ttie  one  with  which  our  present  theme  is  moat  concerned.  Put  here,  as 
it  is,  as  one  of  the  special  gifts  of  the  early  Church,  it  aeenu  soaroely 
pcsnble  to  confonnd  it  with  the  ordinary  spiritual  discernment  which  is 
sappoeed  to  exist  in  every  true  believer.* 

This  gift  of  disceming  of  spirits  is  evidently  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy 
Qhoet,  conferred,  like  the  rest,  in  order  to  famish  the  Church  with  all 
the  powers  she  needed  to  enable  her  to  fulfil  the  Apostolic  Commission, 
We  take  it  to  have  been  a  power  of  distinguishing  the  states  of  mind  of 
individuals,  whether  they  were  sincere  or  otherwise,  whether  they  were 
believing  or  unbelieving,  penitent  or  impenitent,  a  power  distingimhable 
fwtD.  any  similar  power  which  every  believer  may  be  auppoeed  to  possess, 
in  three  respects,  viz.  : — 

1.  That  by  it  those  who  possessed  it  knew  certainly  what  we  only 
know  approximately. 

2.  That  they  reached  at  once  through  the  Holy  Ghost  a  knowledge 
which  ordinarily  is  only  acquired  by  a  long  oourse  of  Christian  training 
and  practice  in  dealing  with  souls. 

3.  That  coupled  with  this  knowledge  of  character,  given  l^  the  Holy 
Ohost,  there  was  in  consequence  the  power  of  espreanng  that  knowledge 
in  declaring  to  men  the  forgiveness  or  retention  of  their  sin. 

Thus,  intelligibly,  clearly,  and  reasonably,  there  comee  out  of  this 
discerning  of  spirits,  the  realization  of  our  Saviour's  words,  "  Whosesoever 
nns'  ye  remit,"  kc.  The  prononnrang  of  forgiveness  conld  follow  on 
the  discernment  oS  penitence,  and  the  retention  of  sin  where  there 
was  the  discernment  of  impenitence. 

This,  then,  is  a  very  brief  and  rough  sketch  of  the  varied  gills  of  the 
Apostolic  age : — 

There  were  the  gifts  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  tongues,  and  prophecy, 
for  teaching  the  word  of  Christ. 

There  were  the  gifts  of  &ith,  healing,  and  miracles,  to  illustrate  the 
saving  power  of  Christ 

There  were  helps,  governments,  and  discernments  of  spirits,  for  enabling 
the  Church  to  administer  the  law  of  Christ ;  helps,  for  administering  the 

•  I  Cm-.  iL  15,    1  John  iL  20,  iv.  1,    1  Thw.  v.  21.    PhiL  L  9, 10.    Eph.  v.  lA 
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Uw  of  lore ;  govemmenta,  for  Adnunistering  the  law  of  order ;  uid  di>- 
ceming  of  spirita,  for  administering  tbe  law  of  tiie  fbrgirenen  of  sin,  or 
of  tiie  fiutening  (J  it  witit  its  gnilt  on  the  (lender's  Iwad. 

11. 
We  now  propose  another  question,  viz  :  Can  we  come  at  any  Uw  by 
which  thia  diTondty  of  pHe  waa  regulated,  or  at  any  condition  by  wUcb 
the  giite  themselTes  were  conditioned  bo  aa  to  prevent  their  abuae  in  the 
Ohuroh  t  The  following  points  may  be  noted  : — In  the  bestowuent  of 
these  gifts  there  was  the  combined  working  of  Qod  the  Fathftrg  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ohost.*  There  was  not  only  a  unity  in  the  Origin  of  the 
fpftm,  but  in  the  plui  of  their  diHtribution.f  In  the  diatiibutdon  of  them 
the  will  of  the  Spirit  was  the  rule  and  law4  In  granting  these  giile  the 
Spirit  of  Qod  gave  every  man  somethinf^J  No  one  person,  howevei-, 
had  neoeaaarily  all  the  gil^H  Where  any  individual  was  a  poaaeesor  of 
a  certain  gifb,  it  was  not  bestowed  on  him  aa  an  iudividoal,  bat  as  a 
member  of  the  Ohurch ;  it  oonld  not  be  used  by  him  at  all  timea,  nor  yet 
for  his  own  private  purposes,  e.g.,  Paul  had  sometimee  the  dlsceruing  of 
spiritajIT  bat  not  always.**  Paul  had  the  gifts  of  healing  ;tt  but 
not  always.]^  Paul  had  a  disclosure  of  the  future  given  to  him ;  ^  but 
not  alwayB.IIII  Thus  we  see  these  giAa  were  so  bestowed  oa  the 
great  Apostle  as  to  equip  him  for  Divine  service,  but  not  bo  as  to  secure 
his  personal  ends.  Whenever  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  "diacamed 
qiirite,"  tbey,  on  the  ground  of  that  diatmmment,  remitted  or  retained 
6iQ.irV  But  in  thia  one  apeoial  power  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins, 
we  have  evidence  of  its  being  used  by  the  entire  Church.  We  have  in 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  sin  retained;***  and  in  the  second 
the  sin  remitted.'H'f  Thus  we  have  aetual  illustration  of  how  ti>e 
Saviour's  words  were  accepted  and  acted  on,  not  by  the  Apostles  only, 
but  by  the  Church  et  large.  One  more  item  slionld  be  noted,  viz.  : 
that  while  in  some  cases  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohoet  was  imparted  simul- 
taneously with  the  laying  on  of  the  ApostW  handi^  yet  we  mtve 
ft-equently  find  it  bestowed  without  any  mentioa  of  the  aooompaoimeut 
of  such  a  symbolic  act  JJJ 

To  sum  up :  the  operation  of  special  gift*  in  the  Church  waa  owing  to 
the  working  of  the  Undivided  Three;  the  Spirit  of  God  gave  eveiy 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ  a  pbice,  a  function,  and  a  poww ;  giving 
some  gift  to  each ;  to  no  one  every  gift,  nor  to  any  one  a  aptmal  gift 

•  I  Cor,  xiL  4—6.  +Ib.  13-27.  Jib-  JI. 

fib.  7.  11.     Rom.  xii.  6.     1  Pet  ir.  10.     Eph.iv.  7.     d  I  Cor.  xil  6- 11,  S9,  90. 

^AclBxiT.  9.  ••Gal.  iv.  !1— 20.  ttActailv.  9,  Ifli 

tt  2  Tim.  IT.  20.     PhiL  ii  23,  28-  JfActaxrlii  9,  10 ;  n.  22,  «3 ;  ixvii.  M. 

INI  Phil.  ii.  23.      n  Acts  v.  3—11  j  iliL  10,  « ;  xriii.  6.       "•  1  Cor.  v.  4,  Mi 

ttta  Cor.  u.  5—10.  ttt  Acts  x.  «,  46. 
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exeept  <br  the  benefit  of  the  whide  bodj,  and  *t  mail  times  aa  ita  ezeraae 
wba  neetMt  Oa  tim  gtoani  of  pofsening  the  gift  of  diBcemiag  spirita 
the  Apoutim  again  wid  again  oondomned  or  aoqoitted,  and  nob  ApoaUaa 
alone,  bat  the  whole  Chureh ;  fitatoning  sin  \>j  expelling  an  oflbnder,  and 
removing  It  hj  restoring  him.  The  Holy  Ghott  -wna  given  with  or 
wiiiiont  "  laying  on  of  hands,"  and,  in  the  later  Apostolio  age,  what  seemB 
special  and  minoaloaa  fiidea  away,  bringii^  into  fuller  piominsnoe  tiw 
calm  and  more  permanent  element  in  the  lifb  of  the  Church,  which  aeema 
to  indicate  that  as  soon  as  the  Churoh  was  &lriy  lannohed  and  con- 
aolidated  she  wonld  be  left  rather  with  the  ordinary  acting!  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  who  would  "  abide  "  with  her  *'  tat  ever."* 

UL 

"We  have  one  more  inqniry,  after  making  which,  though  our  theme 
will  not  be  flniahed,  our  apace  will  be  exhaueted, 

la  there  any  permanent  law  according  to  which  the  gifta  of  the  Spirit 
are  mow  bestowed,  or  are  there  any  permanent  rules  by  which  their  use 
is  nov)  to  be  regulated  t 

One  thing  ta  certain,  ^t  the  Holy  Ohoet  ia  now  with  and  in  the 
Cturch,  "dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will."  These  early 
special  gifts  were,  however,  the  witneaa-bearing  of  God  to  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  new  faith, f  They  were  a  seal  to  the  Apostolio 
CommisBion,  which  was  needed  at  the  oateet  of  lis  fulfilment.  But^ 
inasmuch  aa  the  Apostolio  Commission  is  now  perpetually  vindicating 
itself  in  the  Divine  work  of  men  being  renewed  and  sanctified,  the  more 
AU  ordina/ry  confirmation  of  the  Commisaion  comes  out  before  the  eyea  of 
men,  the  lest  loiU  the  gpedtd  eonfvrmation  he  needed.  Much  that  was  then 
an  importation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  moment  may  not  unnaturally  be 
expected  to  recede  and  give  place  to  something  else,  as  it  comes  to  bo  less 
required.  On  this  ground  it  is,  we  take  it,  that  in  the  Epistles  written 
in  the  later  Apostolic  t^,  there  ia  very  alight  reference  to  any 
miraculous  feature  in  the  Church,  in  some,  not  one  allusion  to  miracle, 
except  to  the  standing  miracle  of  the  "resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
It  may  be  that  now  the  power  of  "  prophesying  "  has  to  be  acquired, 
"  tongues  "  to  bo  learnt  by  vast  labour,  and  "  discerning  of  spirits"  to  be 
af)proximately  attained  only  aft»r  lengthened  study  of  human  nature.  All 
this  would  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  by  which  we  see  theee  gifts 
working  in  the  Apostolic  age.  We  gladly  and  thankftilly  acknowledge  the 
veritable  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church  now;  acting  qiecially, 
and  fitting  men  for  special  work  in  the  Church.  Who  can  doubt  that  Charles 
Spurgeon  is  designed  and  fitted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  do  a  great  work  in 
the  Chnrch }    Were  not  Augustine  and  Cbiysostom,  Lather  and  Calvin, 

•  John  xiv.  16.  t  Beb.  ii.  4. 
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Weslflj  md  Whitfield,  as  manifestly  fitted  by  the  Holy  Qhost  &r  their 
work  as  Paul  or  Peter  for  thein  1  The  miivoalaiu  dement  may  drop 
out  as  other  attestationB  appear ;  but  surely  the  Holy  Ohoet  is  in  the 
Church  Tit&lly  snd  mightily  now,  as  then. 

As,  too,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  manifestly  with  some  men  in  a  specual  way, 
so  also  is  He  in  every  member  of  the  Church.  Each  one  has  some  |pft 
leas  brilliant  it  may  be,  but  as  troly  a  trust  as  the  larger  ones.  £t>eiy 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ  has  Ktmo  function  to  discharge,  and,  thwe- 
fore,  a  power  to  diaoharga  iL 

Hor  is  it  less  the  duty  of  the  Chnroh.  to  allow  full  scope  for  the  use  of 
the  gifls  of  every  one  of  ite  membeis.  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit "  is  an 
Injunction  in  the  eu-liest  inspired  Epistle  3  as  if  already  the  Chorch  were 
threatened  with  some  who  would  desire  a  monopoly  of  gifts  and  power. 
Wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  has  Idndled  a  fire  in  «  Christian  brother's 
heart,  let  it  bum  I  Put  no  damper  on.  We  are  not  in  danger  of  being 
over-heated  !  Let  the  gift  be  brought  forth  for  the  service  of  God,  and 
for  the  use  of  alL     "  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  it."  ff 

Yet,  on  tbe  other  hand,  though  a  Church  is  not  to  repress  a  gift,  it 
is  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.  Gifts  unregulated  may  run  wild.  Vines 
must  be  pruned  to  bring  forth  more&uit.  So  the  energies  of  brethren  in 
the  Chui'ch  need  to  be  directed,  that  they  may  be  as  productive  ss  possible. 
And  if  they  are  so  guided  as  in  the  use  of  them  to  give  no  offence,*  to 
do  things  decently  and  in  order,t  for  edification,^  uid  to  the  ^017  of 
God,§  there  will  be  in  a  Church  a  freedom  harmonious  with  ordw,  and 
order  with  appropriate  ftvedom. 

It  is  very  remai-kable  that  out  of  the  eleven  gifts  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  some  one  individual  or  Church  shooldhave 
often  selected  some  one,  and  made  veiy  much  of  it^  leaving  the  rest  almost 
unnoticed,  and  should  thus  have  brought  confusion  into  "the  churches 
of  the  saints."  Three  illustrations  of  what  we  mean,  and  for  the  present 
we  dose. 

1.  The  first  instance  to  which  we  refer  is  that  of  the  suppoeed  gift  of 
tongues,  as  in  the  Church  of  the  late  Edward  &ving.  Who  that  has 
pored  over  his  gorgeons  and  exuberant  eloquence  can  help  monrhing  over 
the  prodigious  waste  of  an  energy  which  was  thus  warped  }  Why  should 
any  one  of  the  eleven  gifts  be  taken  up  and  made  bo  muc^  o^  to  the  over- 
looking of  the  rest )  Or  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  specially  selected, 
why  in  the  worid  should  it  be  the  very  one  which  Paul  valued  least 
of  aU  1 1I 

2.  Another  illustration  of  much  confusion  wluch  has  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  Apostolic  rule  is  furnished  by  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  whose 
very  peonliM  doctrine  of  the  Spirii/s  teaching  leads  them  to  ignore  a 

•ICor.  I.  32.  flVm.ny.tO.  J  1  Cor.  liv.  26.  flCor.  tSl. 
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Ohristian  miniatry,  to  open  engagiug  in  pniTer  at  pnyer  mestangs 
pronuBoaoaslf  to  bdj  one  vlio  'will  begin,  and  who  would  deem  it 
"qnenoluBg  the  Bpirit"  to  oall  <ui  aoj  one  to  pck^jUif  the  Elpirit  of 
God  quitted  orj  pastor  presiding,  and  oeTet  guided  him  at  alL  Exoallent 
as  mmaj  at  tbo  Plymouth  Brathran  are,  their  errom  on  this  pmnt  ore 
fat«l  to  Oharoh  (^jaaisition,  Ntd  to  Apostcdio  "  aider." 

3.  But  tbe  iDost  Bedoua  oonfnsion  of  all  which  oomea  out  of  a 
departure  from  ApoBtollo  rule  aod  praotioe  is  that  whioh  meets  ns  in  tJne 
fbrm  of  the  doctrine  of  penance  and  absolution,  as  preaoribed  in  the 
Chonih  of  Borne,  and  with  almost  equal  offenrnTeneas  in  the  Church  of 
England.  ^We  hare  seen  that  the  Apostolio  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  foc^anera  'was  based  on  the  discernment  of  spirits,  and  that  the 
Cborch  at  luge,  when,  they  diteometl  penit&HM  or  imp&nUenoe,  remitted 
or  ntaiued  sin  in  Uie  name  of  their  Lord  on  high.  But  that  is  not  the 
Komish  or  ^e  Ritualietia  doctrine.  Here,  men  hardened  with  ain  are 
eqjoined  to  unburden  their  oonsoiencea  to  an  eartiUy  confesaor,  to  a  prieit. 
Id  the  New  Testament  doctrine  of  absolution  there  is  not  a  totioh  or 
trace  of  sacerdotalism.  It  is  something  indeed  to  find  Mr.  Vaux  sajin^* 
'■  It  is  a  thorough  miatake  that  the  Bible  is  intended  to  teach  us  our 
relif^tm."  This  ia  virtually  an  announcement  that  Bitualism  cannot  bear 
the  light  of  the  word  of  Qod. 

This  then,  in  condusioii,  ia  the  charge  ve  make  agaiiut  the  doctrine  of 
priestly  absolution : — It  impiously  claims  the  right  of  fingiving  sins  on 
the  m&m  strength  of  an  office,  while  in  the  New  Testament  that  office 
"  is  unknown ;  and  if  it  were  not  eo,  the  right  of  forgiveness  is  never 
assigned  to  any  office  at  all,  but  is  based  on  the  possession  of  a  power  of 
disoaraing  spirits,  vfaereaa  the  BitnaliBtto  priest  does  not  pretend  to  any 
proof  of  the  discerning  of  ^irits,  which  is  the  only  condition  under  'whicli 
forgiveness  could  possibly  be  declared. 


«f)e  Spiritg  of  tfte  ^tvUtt. 

BY  THK  aST.  B.  OO0D.11X. 

Thibb  is  no  event— except  it  be  Uie  great  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross— whicli 
is  the  suliject  of  more  frequent  allusion  in  the  New  Testament  than  the 
second  coming  of  Jesus.  The  Christian  is  taught  to  look  forward  to  it 
as  the  consummation  of  all  his  hopes :  for  the  body  is  then  to  be  raised, 
glorttniB  and  immortal ;  he  is  to  take  bis  place  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Judge  ;  and  he  is  then  to  enter  ou  the  fall  enjoyment  of  the  honours  smd 
the  Mist  of  Heaven. 

But  the  ooming  of  Jesus  may  be  &r  distant.    Eighteen  centuries  have 

gone  by  since  the  first  Christian  martyr  "  fell  asleep,"  and  more  than 

6,000  years  since  sin  entered  into  the  world  j  and  it  may  be — we  cannot 

•  "An  open  Bible,"  by  ths  Bev.  J,  E.  Vtnx,  M.A,  p.  18. 
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tell,  fear  the  Fatlier  hu  "  pat  the  timea  uid  the  leuoaa  in  Uia  own  BOW  "— 
thftt  eighteen  centurteB  more,  or  even  uiother  6,000  jean  m&j  puB  before 
the  ooming  of  the  Lord.  Id  all  the  past  gooi  men  have  been  djing  year  b; 
year,  and  in  nil  time  to  come  good  men  will  die  till  Jeaui  appean  to  deatroj 
the  empire  of  death.  Then,  In  the  long  interval  between  death  and  tile 
nmrrection,  what  becomes  of  the  ipiritP  Does  it  aleep  with  tke  body 
in  the  dark,  cold  grare  F  or  ii  it  kept,  etill  in  rinmberiiig  xmoonseioiMneM, 
IB  aome  other  region  of  pnTatian  and  ailaneef  ra  is  it  reeeiTed  at  onoe 
to  the  eqjoymeDt  of  a  nobler  life  F 

The  more  cloaelr  we  examine  what  the  Sew  Tutanwnt  B^a  on  tkiil 
matter,  the  greater  reatoa  ahajl  we  find  for  the  aasaranoe  that  the  hleaied 
life  of  the  apirit,  so  far  from  beicg  intenmpted  or  Bnapeoded  bj  death> 
iB  at  onee  expanded  and  perfected  when  the  bodj  Binks  into  the  grave. 

Onr  human  nature  ia  a  twofold  nature,  and  conaiata  in  the  union  of  two 
distinct  parta— Bpirit  and  body.  Of  neither  can  we  lay,  exclnaiTely,  That 
ia  the  man.  The  body  is  not  aimplyour  dwelling,  it  is  a  portion  of  onnetves. 
We  can  lend  oat  onr  thonghts  far  and  wide,  and,  quicker  than  the  light, 
the  mind  can  iireet  its  glanee  to  the  remotest  star ;  bat  we  aannot  here  it, 
and  retum  to  it  for  even  a  aingle  initant.  So  long  as  we  live  on  earth, 
it  must  he  in  the  body.  Still,  existence  is  possible  for  tiie  spirit  without 
the  body ;  and  yet  in  any  case,  eren  though  the  life  it  liTsa  be  a  highly 
bleated  life,  it  must  be  an  incomplete  existence.  It  may  he  freely  admitted 
that  it  were  better  for  the  apirit  to  be  for  eret  without  the  body,  if  free 
fVom  ain,  than  to  be  allied  with  a  body  like  the  present  one,  so  earthly, 
10  groas,  ao  liable  to  suffering  and  decay,  and  proving  in  ao  many  ways 
ft  clog  to  the  aspirations  of  the  spirit.  But  ftfter  all,  the  life  of  Ae  believer, 
even  in  glory,  will  be  incomplete  without  the  body ;  and  hence  the  ardent 
hopes  which  are  directed  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  and  to  the  reaun«ctioB.  - 
So  intense  and  fervid  are  they,  that  some  have  concluded  that  the  period 
intervaning  between  death  and  the  resurrection  moat  aurely  be  spent 
in  slumbering  nneonsciousnesa.  All,  however,  that  needs  to  be  inferred 
f^om  them  is.  that  the  spirits  of  the  just,  amid  all  the  perfection  of  their 
separate  spiritual  existence,  await  a  more  exalted  perfeotion  at  the  resnr- 
reotiou  of  the  dead. 

What  reason  have  we,  then,  for  believing  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
not  only  exist,  but  that  their  eiisteuee  is  a  oonsoious  and  active  existenee  P 

That  is  a  veiy  solemn  and  appalling  parable— if  it  be  a  parable — of  the 
rich  man  and  LaEanis.  Is  it  not  evident  that  Jeeua  intended  to  teach,  on 
iha  one  hand,  that  whilst  the  bratiicen  of  the  ritdi  maa  were  etiU  liviag. 
Abraham  and  Laiarus  were  blessed,  and  on  tiie  othw  that  the  rich  mn 
also  h«l  entered  on  Ms  doom  of  misery  and  despairP  The  great  desigs  oC 
the  pttrable  is  to  teach  somatluDg  elae— the  wic^dness  aad  iik»  awfU 
eonaeqvensea  of  a  lifc  of  mere  senanal  enjoyment,  and  at  H*  saeae  taae  tfc* 
tnaffioaoy  of  fuith^  means  of  rdigious  impveeakm,  wfaes  existing  ones  ai* 
powerleaa  ;  but  the  truth  of  an  unbroken  conscious  exjatmee,  \aMi  9f  th* 
.evil  and  the  good,  is  plainly  assnmed. 

The  repentut  thief,  expiring  on  the  Cross,  beliend  in  Jesns,  and  pnyect, 
"Lord,  remember  me  -whea  Thoa  ewnast  into  Thy  kingdom."  To  ttal 
prayer  the  graeions  anairer  was  letorned,  "  Terilj  I  s«y  uata  thee,  To-day 
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Bhalt  tiloa  ba  with  He  in  Paradiie."  Sarelj  Jeitu  voold  nerer  bave  wid 
that,  if  He  had  aimplf  meuit  that  the  apirit  of  the  dfing  thief  ihoald 
be  wrapped  in  uncousoioiu  slamber.  The  term  Puadiia  deicribei  a 
beautiful  park  or  garden  ;  and  the  transfer  of  the  term  to  the  ttate  beyond 
death  teachea  moat  phunly  Uiat  it  will  be  a  blewed  itate.  It  ii  m  though 
the  Lord  had  aaid,  "To-day  thon  ihalt  be  happy  with  Me  in  Faradiie." 

Writing  to  the  Fhilippiau,  the  Apoatle  Paul  aaji,  "for  to  me  to  lire  ia 
Chriit,  and  to  die  ii  gain.  Bat  if  X  lire  in  the  fleih,  this  ia  the  fruit  of  my 
labour :  yet  what  I  ahall  chooie  I  wot  not.  For  I  am  in  a  itrait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Chiiitj  whieh  ii  far  better." 
Could  wordi  declare  more  plainly  Paul's  expectation  that  as  soon  ai  the 
■pint  left  the  body  it  would  be  preiant  with  the  Lord — lo  preaent  with 
Him,  that  it  would  be  an  unipeakable  gain  to  die ;  lo  precent  with  Him> 
that  he  had  eren  a  longing  deiire  to  depart?  It  was  not  only  that  tha 
"  tired  eyelidi "  longed  to  ihnt  themaelrea  down  on  "  tired  eyea,"  and  the 
wearied  hand  to  lay  down  its  work,  and  the  poor  worn-out  frame  to  caat 
itaelf  on  ita  couch  and  aleep ; — it  waa  the  *pipt,  looking  apward,  and 
deairini;  a  higher  life  and  an  immediate  reward ;  it  waa  the  loving  heart, 
longing  to  aee  Jeaua  and  to  worahip  Him,  aa  it  had  never  loved  and 
worshipped  him  below  1 

Describing  the  privileges  of  bellevera  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the 
Spiitle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Apottle  lays,  "  Ye  are  come  unto  Mouut  Zion> 
and  onto  the  city  of  the  living  Cod,  the  heavenly  Jeraaalem,  and  to  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  general  aaaemhly  and  church  of  the 
firatbom,  which  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  Qod  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spizita  of  jtut  men  made  perfect."  The  whol«  pasaage  deacribas  the 
Cbristian'a  praaent  fellowship  with  all  that  ii  great  and  good ;  and  the 
clause  last  quoted  teachea  at,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  aeparate  existence  of 
the  apirita  of  the  joat,  and  at  the  aame  time  their  exalted  perfection. 

Theae  are  only  a  few  of  many  citationi  which  might  be  made  from  the 
JCfev  Teatament,  distinctly  implying,  if  not  affirming  directly,  the  immediate 
blMsedaesi  of  the  dead  in  Christ.  On  the  faith  of  dsolarations  and 
promisee  most  aweet,  and  tender,  and  full,  we  can  reat  our  undouhting 
eonfidenoe  that  it  is  only  the  body  that  aleepa  in  the  grave,  and  that  the 
apirit  eaters  at  moe  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  life  which  ia  petfacted  in 
Jesus.  No  time  is  more  solemn  and  moomfol  to  a  bereaved  household 
than  that  in  which  their  dead  liea  atiU  onburied.  The  darkened  dwalliag 
accords  well  with  the  sadness  of  our  heartSi  and  we  more  about  witli 
hushed  footatepa  and  with  bated  breath,  aa  though  the  beloved  dead  might 
be  disturbed.  Sow  and  then  we  steal  into  ihe  chamber  where  the  remuns 
of  our  departed  lie,  that  we  may  weep  and  pray.  Our  hearta  are  full 
of  our  great  lost,  and  we  are  very,  very  sorrowful.  We  think  of  the  sniilie 
which  will  never  beam  on  us  again  j  we  ^link  how  tiiose  lips  will  never 
■peak  to  US  any  mora,  and  nev^  mora  pray  for  na  i  we  Utink  of  the  stnuig 
arm  on  whioh  we  leaned,  now  powerless  j  and  of  iko  faithful  heart  Uut 
ever  loved  us,  stilled  till  the  £sr  distant  morning  of  the  reauireetion.  TJuM 
■!«  all  thonghta  of  sorrow  and  loss.  But  other  tjuiughta  aT«  appropriate  at 
aoch  a  time,  and  they  are  fall  of  comfort.  The  spirit  is  not  dead-  Aa  aoon 
aa  the  breath  departed,  angels  took  it  beneath  their  loriig  eu*)  •ud  oOBToyed 
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it  up  to  gloiy  ;  and  •Irrad;,  whilat  we  are  shedding  out  tetn,  and  utterinj{ 
the  mil  of  our  fiiat  deep  grief,  it  ia  before  the  throne  of  Jegoi,  beyond  this 
reach  of  Enfiering  and  sin,  and  rejoieing  in  Hia  bonndleia  lore.  It  ia 
"  present " — at  home — "  with  the  Lord." 

The  passage  we  qnoted  lait  describei  the  spirits  of  the  just  as  "made 
perfect."    What  does  their  perfection  iuolnde  P 

Their  knowledge  is  perfect.  How  much  is  there  to  liinder  the  expftiuioa 
of  our  knowledge  on  earth  1  The  body,  which  is  the  mediom  of  all  our 
attainments,  hampers  and  dogs  us ;  indolence  keeps  us  back  {rom  the 
parsoiti  sin  too  often  makes  us  more  than  indifferent  to  ita  aoqnisition; 
the  toils  bf  which  we  win  onr  daily  bread  absorb  our  time  and  our  energies  ; 
and  be  the  spirit  erer  so  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak.  Serelation  itadf  is 
limited ;  and  discOTeriei  which  will  doubtless  tend  largely  to  the  ezpanaicm 
of  our  being  are  reserved  for  Hesren.  So  "now  we  see  through  a  gUsa 
darkly,"  and  now  we  know  only  "  in  part ; "  but  then  we  shall  "  aee  face  to 
face,"  and  "know  even  as  we  are  known."  The  powers  of  the  spirit 
will  be  vastly  enlarged  t  the  light  will  exceed  inoonoeivably  all  that  we  now 
enjoy ;  and,  besides,  there  will  be  no  warping  of  prejudice,  and  no  ahadow 
of  unbelief. 

Their  holiDBSS  is  perfect.  How  deeply  grieved  and  humbled  the  Christian 
has  oflsu  reason  to  be  because  of  sini  It  breaks  out  in  ungoarded  words ; 
it  takes  the  form  of  eril  acts ;  it  hides  itself  in  the  heart,  and  taints  the 
aprings  of  thought  and  feeling.  Many  a  time  it  prostrates  him  in  tears  of 
bitter  anguieh  before  God,  and  extorts  from  him  the  cry,  "  O  wretched  maa 
that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  thiideathP"  It  lessens 
his  inflaence,  it  hinders  his  prayers,  it  mars  his  joy.  But  he  leaves  it 
all  behind  when  he  enters  Hearen,  and  he  stands  "  without  fault  before  the 
throne;"  a  meet  companion  for  angels.  He  ia  "pare  in  hearty"  and 
therefore  he  is  gladdened  with  the  uncload^d  vision  of  God. 

And  their  blessedness  is  perfect.  They  are  beautiful  descriptions  which 
are  given  us  in  the  Bible  of  the  present  life  of  the  Christian  as  a  blessed 
life.  Jesus  opened  His  ministry  with  words  of  blessedness ;  He  declared 
it  to  be  the  purpose  for  which  He  spake  His  last  words  to  His  disciplea, 
that  their  "joy  might  be  foil;"  Paul  bid*  us  "rejoice  evermore,"  and  tells 
us  that  he  himself  was  "always  rejoicing;"  and  Feter  describes  the 
Christian's  joy  in  Jesns  as  "  unspeakable  and  fi)ll  of  glory."  Yet,  how  far 
short  we  come  of  all  this  I  Darkness,  sin,  unbelief,  care,  depression  caused 
by  bodily  sickness,  disappointment,  and  many  things  besides,  too  often 
make  onr  joy  poor  and  low,  and  our  harp  hangs  sadly  on  the  willoivs, 
and  our  tongue  refuses  to  sing.  What  the  joy  of  Hearen  is,  we  must  dia 
to  know ;  enough  that  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  there  "  is  fulness  of  joy," 
and  that  at  His  "  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 

Yet,  whatever  the  perfection  of  the  glorified  sjurit  may  be,  it  will  be 
an  ever-advancing  perfection.  Its  knowledge  will  be  continually  enlarging  t 
its  likeness  to  Jesus  will  become  more  manifest ;  and  Ita  joy  will  ever  keep 
pace  with  its  increasing  knowledge  and  purity.  What  a  bound  must  soms 
have  already  made  whom  we  remember  dark,  feeblo,  imperfect  like  our- 
selves! and  how  wondrous  must  be  the  perfection  of  those  who  hare  been 
for  ages  before  the  throne  I 
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The  Und  where  thoae  blessed  Bpirits  are  gnthered  is  far  distant  from  this 
earth  of  own,  it  maj  be  erea  farther  distant  than  tho  remotegt  world  which 
science  will  erer  desor;;  nor  ii  there  any  reuon  to  beliere  that  glorified 
spirits  ever  rerisit  the  teenea  of  their  earthlj  aojonm.  In  erery  respect 
they  are  far  abore  as.  Compared  with  the  high  thonghts  which  they 
rcTolTe,  how  poor  and  tririal  and  mistaken  oars  must  seem  1  And  then  they 
are  so  holy  I  Mif;ht  it  not  then  be  supposed  th&t  we  are  completely 
separated  {tora  them,  and  that  they  and  we  oan  have  no  common  sympathies  P 
Not  so.  Onr  faith  in  Jeans  unites  with  all  whom  He  has  aaTed,  whether  on 
earth  or  in  Heaven.  We  rest  onr  hopes  on  the  same  great  Saorificg ;  we 
sing  the  same  great  end  snrpaasing  love ;  we  hare  one  common  aim,  the 
glory  of  Jemi ;  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  a  day  which  will  dismiss  na 
to  their  fellowahip.  Some  of  them  were  the  objecta  of  out  tendereet  love  ; 
onr  hearts  still  beat  with  a  qoiokened  throb  as  we  recall  their  worth ;  and 
long  as  memo^  holda  her  seat,  wo  shall  never  cease  to  remember  them. 
Others,  though  they  entered  on  their  rest  agea  before  we  were  bom, 
are  still  ^le  objeota  of  our  loving  and  reverent  admiration ;  and  we  think 
of  them  ever  as  elder  brethren,  gathered  earlier  than  onraelvea  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  inheritance.  We  have  "  come  to — the  spirits  of  jnst 
men  made  perfect." 

How  moch  is  there  in  thonghta  like  these  to  exert  on  ns  the  mightiest 
infloence! 

^on  hast  to  work.  Christian — -to  fight — it  may  be  to  endure,  ere  thon 
diest,  bitter  sorrow.  Look  ap  to  that  gloriona  company  ;  find  amongst  them 
thy  best  examples  of  stedfaat  patience  ;  aeek  to  be  like  them  in  their  faith, 
and  love,  and  parity,  and  seal ;  and  lift  np  thy  heart  in  fervent  prayer  that 
grace  may  bo  given  thee,  that  thon  mayeat  be  a  "  follower  "—an  imitator — 
"  of  them  that  throngh  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises." 

Thon  haat  been  bereaved.  Christian,  and  thou  mayest  yet  be  bereaved 
again.  One  by  one  thy  dearest  friends  may  be  taken  from  thee,  and  thy 
life  may  be  very  lonely.  Take  comfort  as  thou  weepeat  over  them  that 
sleep  in  Jeans,  and  sorrow  not  even  as  others  which  have  no  hope.  They 
are  not  lost  to  thee ;  they  are  not  slumbering  in  the  grave  ;  they  are  with 
Jesus.  The  failings  that  grieved  thee  are  gone,  for  they  are  perfect.  They 
are  holy  and  wise,  and  their  joy  ia  unutterable.  Wouldst  thou  bring 
them  back  again  P  As  thou  lookest  only  on  the  clay-oold  corpse,  it  may  be 
thou  sayest,  "  Yes ;  let  my  husband,  my  sister,  my  child,  co^a  back  to 
me  ! "  But  surely  as  thou  thinkest  of  their  bliss  in  Heaven  thou  recallest 
that  word,  and  aayest,  "  Enoogh  that  I  shall  go  to  them :  I  would  not  have 
them  return  to  me." 

Thon  wilt  have  to  die.  Christian— to  lay  thy  body  down;  to  leave  this 
beantifnl  world,  and  all  thou  hast  gotten  in  it;  to  aay  farewell  to  those  thoa 
loveat  most  dearly.  Truly  ell  this  is  moat  bitter!  Bnt  how  it  takes  away 
"  the  bitterness  of  death  "  to  know  that  death  is  the  meaaenger  Jesus  wU 
send  to  sever  thee  fiom  the  imperfect,  that  thou  mayest  go  up  and  join  ne 
perfect ;  and  that  those  thou  leavest,  if  partakers  of  thy  hope  in  Jesus,  will 
follow  ttiee  to  thy  rest !  Still  more,  that  Ho  comes  to  summon  thee  to  the 
pretence  of  thy  Lord  in  glory,  and  that  there  thou,  too.  wilt  be  perfect  1 
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BiCHiBC  Di  Bust,  Bishop  of  Bnrluiin,  wrote  ■  I^tin  treatise  ca  "The 
Lore  of  Booki,"  wHeh,  in  1814,  he  circnUtod  among  the  clergy,  for  irhoiii 
■lone  he  BTOved  it  was  written.  In  that  work  are  the  following  wordi, 
•howing  that  he  loonied  the  idea  of  there  heing  at  that  time  anj  other  cIhb 
than  the  clergy  able  to  read : — "  Lajmen,"  bbji  he,  '*  to  whom  it  malten 
not  whether  the;  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong  aide  apwatds,  or  spread 
before  them  in  iti  natural  order,  are  altogether  nnworthj  of  an;  comma- 
njon  with  books.'  How  changed  are  matters  now  1  Since  William  Caxton 
gare  to  the  world  his  firet  tpeeimen  of  English  typographj,  books  havo 
increased  in  number  and  bieo.  The  ability  to  read  is  do  longer  confined  to 
the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  nor  are  books  so  costlj  as  to  be  inacoessiblo 
to  the  readers.  In  almost  every  home  there  is  a  librarj,  larf^e  or  small; 
and  erery  intelligent  man  feels  it  to  be,  not  simply  a  luxury,  bnt  an 
incumbent  duty  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  standsrd  literature  of  his 
conntry,  and  thus  make  himself  heir  of  the  priceless  fruite  gatiiared  by  Uw 
diligent  research  and  painful  plodding  of  some  of  the  peers  of  Uteratnre. 
O  books!  ye  are  stars  on  life's  dark  firmament;  ye  are  charts  for  onr 
perilous  royage  ;  ye  convey  hidden  manna  to  onr  hearts,  and  wine  on  the 
lees  well  refined  to  our  intellects  ;  ye  are  kingly  spirits  quietly  moving  to 
and  fro  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  ye  are  the  eloquence  of  mighty  minds 
which  are  separated  &om  tu  by  time  and  space ;  ye  are 

"  Trees  yielding  all  fraiti,  wbosB  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations ; 

Orovei  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  eat,  nor  faar  a  flaming  sword  ; 

Gentle  comrades,  kind  advisers,  friends,  coulforti^  treaeorea — 

Who  can  weigh  yom'  worth  ?" 
With  the  increase  of  printed  volnmes  there  hai  appeared  a  race  of  petwrna 
•mitten  with  an  intense,  feverish  desire  to  amass  literary  treasures.  Their 
enthusiastic  interest  in  books  has  in  many  oases  amounted  to  disease  known 
ai  Bibliomania,  or,  more  mildly,  BibliopkHitm.  These  persons  oarefully 
peruse  every  catalogne  of  books  for  side,  pry  into  every  book-stell  or  anti* 
quarian  store,  and  collect,  sometimes  at  fahnlons  prices,  the  varied  editions 
of  well-known  works.  They  care  comparatively  little  for  reoent  pnblieations, 
preferring  to  flil  their  shelves  with  old,  thumbwom,  bulky  copies.  Indeed, 
like  Charles  Lamb,  who  could  never  resd  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  bnt  in 
yblio,  they  cacaot  settle  down  to  a  quiet  eveniog's  study  unless  Ibe  dingy 
volume,  which  is  consecrated  by  Ihe  silent  touches  of  age,  is  thMr  oom- 
piniou.  We  do  not  ridicule  or  condemn  the  fraternity.  We  can  understand 
a  man  of  letters  deriving  much  pleasure,  ay  and  much  stimnlns  too,  fi«m 
the  aasooiations  which  oling  to  the  old  tomes.  Imagination  may  ponrtraj 
the  former  owner  of  the  treatise,  long  since  ferried  over  the  river  of  death, 
reading  the  same  pages,  and  deriving  some  of  the  mental  stamina  thereftmn 
which  made  him  illustrious,— or  there  may  be  oonunents,  written  on  ths 
margin,  by  the  hand  which  has  long  since  mouldered  in  the  dust, — or  there 
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may  b«  nliabla  teitimoiiT  lihat  that  rerj  book  wu  vMi  on  aome  o 
memonble  In  tiia  nation's  aimala.  To  <m»  in  whote  breast  the  lore  of 
»IioB  is  Tigorons,  Buch  memorials  of  the  past  will  speak  with  load  and 
■tirriBg  voice.  He  will  feel  himself,  aa  it  were,  bionght  into  intimate 
communion  with  that  select  spirit  which  generations  before  trod  the  same 
mental  path.  His  whole  nature  will  be  thrilled  with  nntold  ecstosr,  and 
enterisj;  into  the  sentiment  of  Bonthey,  he  will  aa;  of  bis  books— 

'>  With  them  I  take  deUglit  la  we»l. 

And  seek  relief  in  woe ; 
And  while  I  undentand  sad  feel 

How  muolt  to  them  I  awe. 
My  cheeks  have  often  been  bedew'd 
With  tears  of  thoughtfol  gratitude." 

Bnt  aptoi  tnm  the  pfeatvrt  to  the  lover  of  old  books,  we  must  not  Ibrget 
tliat  the  bookworm  has  rendered  inralnable  serrloe  to  soeiety  on  manj 
oecasiona.  He  has  disoovered  alterations  in  the  text,  and  baa  shown  how, 
dnring  the  lifi)  of  the  author,  the  book  passed  through  varioaa  atages  of 
extension  or  improToment  in  the  editiooa  the  author  saperriaed.  Ha  haa, 
moreOTer,  detected  deviatlona  fWim,  oi  modifloationa  of,  the  original  reading 
made  intestionallf  by  editors,  or  nnwittinglj  by  printers.  It  is  well  known 
that  sinee  the  days  of  Milton,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  other*,  important 
chaugea  have  been  made  in  each  edition  of  their  writings.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  that  there  are  some  men  who  hare  a  passion  for  old  books — who 
are  on  the  wateh  for  an  edxHe  prinoepa  of  our  groat  authors.  They  help  to 
keep  Uie  literature  of  defunct  writers  from  deterioration,  and,  like  skilful 
dirers,  often  bring  np  to  the  surfaoe  gems  of  troth  which  long  lay  hidden 
from  Ae  gaae.  Just  reoently  the  pnblio  hare  had  an  illastration  of  the 
serviev  which  an  intelligent  bookworm  may  render  society  by  the  discorery 
m  a  Northamptonshire  manrion  of  an  edition  of  "  Venu  and  Adonis," 
dated  1S9B.  Who  could  resist  the  spell  of  pleasurable  thoughts  whilst 
handling  the  fcded  leaves  of  a  book  issued  by  Shakespeare  when  only 
thirty-flvo  years  of  age  F 

There  ta,  however,  an  infirior  race  of  bookworms — persons  who  are 
Seldom  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  inoreasing  their  stock  of  books, 
of  _tbe  real  value  of  which  they  are  ignotaut,  and  with  the  oooteuts  of 
whioh  titey  never  familiarise  themaelves.  The  taste  for  old  books  and  the 
talent  to  appreciate  their  substance  are  not  inseparable.  It  is  possible  to 
be  partieular  to  a  fault  about  the  editions  we  admit  to  our  shelves,  and  be 
aa  nuinformed  and  uncultivated  as  we  should  be  without  any  editions.  A 
crowded  bookcase  sometimes  has  an  empty-headed  owner.  We  are 
acquainted  with  a  lady  who  buys  bocks  as  she  does  her  dresses,  Wedgwood- 
vases,  pictures,  and  the  like,  simply  for  the  admiration  of  her  visitors.  She 
■tudiea  appearanoes  so  entirely,  that  it  must  be  the  best  bound  books, 
whatever  their  nature,  that  sue  for  her  favour.  As  for  "  reduced  lists  "  and 
"surplus  catalogues,"  she  wondera  what  kind  of  people  they  can  be  who 
eare  to  examine  them.  We  aiao  know  a  gentleman,  the  possessor  of  n 
stoit  aztansive  library,  whose  plan  for  years  has  been  to  pnichase  every 
B«wbcokMiBDonasltbannenneedas"ready."    He  deftly  plies  his  paper- 
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knife,  and  dreamuif;lyt  but  at  ezprew  speed)  drives  Uixongb,  the  Toliuae ; 
but,  alas  I  when  he  cloaes  the  work,  prepares  ita  allotted  place  on  hia 
crowded  shelTes,  and  boaata  of  iiaving  read  the  late*t'  literary  production, 
all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  haa  treated  might  be 
oorered  by  his  wife's  thimble.  This  species  of  bookworm  is  inoteuing.  So 
much  the  better  in  a  pecuniary  sense  for  the  publishers,  it  may  be  suggested; 
but  both  authors  and  publishers  of  the  present  day  would  be  ttx  more 
gratified  if  they  felt  that  the  fruit  of  their  effort  and  enterprise  clustered 
in  living  minds,  and  not  only  on  dead  boards.  Certainly  the  propensity 
for  accumulating  books  is  not  coarse  or  unseemly  j  but  the  greatest  optiuust 
will  admit  that  it  would  be  well  if  readers  contented  themselTU  wilJi  fewer 
books  till  they  had  weighed  and  mentally  digested  what  they  ooatain. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  literary  ants^men  whose  nanies  the  world  will 
nerer  let  die — were  privileged  with  but  few  books.  On  the  other  hand. 
Madame  de  Stael  Holstein  is  reported  to  hare  read  600  uorels  in  three 
months  before  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Louie  XTI.  read  157 
Tolumes  during  the  fire  months  and  seven  days  of  his  impriaonment.  But 
such  conduct  is  as  injurious  to  the  intellectual  faoolties  as  gluttony  to  ^ke 
physical  organism.  Burke  well  said,  "  To  read  without  reflecting  is  like 
eating  without  digesting,"  and  we  may  be  sure  that  no  man  will  grow  stout 
and  strong  either  mentally  by  the  one  habit  or  physically  by  the  other- 

Whoever  wishes  to  be  a  healthy,  vigorous,  efi'ectlve  bookworm,  able  to 
transmute  that  which  he  mentally  consumes  into  silken  threads  of  precious 
thought,  should  first  prudently  select  hit  iookt.  On  whatever  sobjeot  he 
wishes  to  be  informed,  let  him  apply  for  instruction  to  those  who  stand 
foremost  among  their  compeers.  A  poor  book  will  only  waate  his  time  and 
emasculate  his  thought.  If  the  subject  on  which  he  desires  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  be  one  of  dispute,  let  him  pronure  the  ablest  writers  on  both 
sides,  and  cautiously  weig^  the  conflicting  arguments.  Let  the  purest 
fountains  be  his  resort.  Let  him  commune  with  the  most  forceful  peomen. 
Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  ohewed  and  digested  ( that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention."  ^eed  we  say  to  the  reader,  make 
the  Bible  your  chief  companion?  We  are  constrained  to  write  the  words,for 
though  that  grand  old  Book  is  so  common  amongst  us,  and  so  ohes^  yet  how 
few,  comparatirely,  have  an  inleUigent  acquaintance  with  its  pages.  How 
numerous  are  they  who  bestow  much  time  to  the  acquisition  of  modem 
languages,  or  to  the  study  of  science  and  art,  with  but  few  moments  weekly 
to  that  Word  whose  price  is  above  rubies,  which  adapts  itself  with  facility 
to  the  revolutions  of  thought  and  feeling  that  shake  to  pieces  all  things  else, 
and  which  contaioa  germs  of  truth  which,  a^er  thousands  of  year*,  hare 
never  yet  taken  root  in  the  world. 

Having  obtained  the  best  books,  let  the  rgsder  approach  them  wiUi,  at 
far  as  possible,  freedom  from  pr^udice  Erasmus  wisely  wrote :  "  A  reader 
ihould  sit  down  to  a  book,  especially  of  the  misoellaueous  kind,  as  a  well- 
behaved  visitor  does  to  a  banquet.  The  master  of  the  feast  exerts  himself 
to  eatisiy  all  his  guests ;  bat  if,  after  all  his  care  and  pains,  tiiere  should 
•till  be  something  or  other  put  on  the  table  that  does  not  suit  tJiii  ox  that 
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ponon'a  taste,  thej  politely  pus  it  over  irithoat  notioing  the  circomstaQoeB, 
■nd  ooDunend  other  diahet,  that  thej  may  not  diatreaa  their  kind  hoat,  or 
throw  anj  damp  on  hia  apirita.  For  who  ooold  tolerate  ■  gueat  that  accepted 
an  inTitatioD  to  your  table  with  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  finding  fault 
with  ererjthing  pat  before  him,  neither  eating  himaelf,  nor  Buffering  othera 
to  eat  in  eomfort  P  And  ^et  yon  may  fall  in  with  «  still  worae  set  than  ereu 
tiiea«— with  chorla  that,  in  all  compantea,  and  without  atop  or  tUj,  will 
condemn  and  poll  to  pieeea  a  work  which  tbej  had  never  read.  But  thia 
■inha  below  'tiie  baaeneaa  of  an  informer,  jea,  though  he  were  a  false  witness 
to  boot  I  The  man  who  abases  a  thing  of  which  he  is  utterly  ignorant 
TUtitea  the  infamy  of  both,  and  in  addition  to  this,  makes  himself  the  pander 
and  ayoophant  of  hia  own  and  other  men'a  enry  and  malignity."  Great  men, 
whoae  names  and  writinga  we  now  reverence,  were  onoe  ridiculed,  and  the 
theories  they  propounded  pronounced  absurd.  Booka  ha* e  been  bandied 
abont  aa  worthlera,  which  are  now  highly  eatlmated :  t«  wit,  "Bobinaon 
Cmaoe,"  "  Tristram  Shandy,"  and  "  Prideaux's  Connection,"  which  were 
rejected  by  aereral  pubUahers  aa  undeserring  of  the  light.  The  man  who 
commences  the  perusal  of  a  book  with  the  conceited  thought  that  he  must  be 
right,  and  that  the  author  is  unable  to  be  hia  teacher,  takes  the  seonreat 
road  to  beeome  a  blockhead,  if,  indeed,  charity  forbids  the  spplication  of 
that  term  to  him  already.  He  places  around  hia  mind  an  impenetrable 
armour,  and  then  complaina  that  not  one  shaft  has  reached  hia  judgment  or 
feelings.  He  permits  his  mental  vision  to  become  encmsted,  and  then 
whines  that  the  author  aheda  no  light  on  }pt  theme.  Such  a  man's  preju- 
dioM  will  be,  to  the  truth  he  reads,  like  an  alkali  t«  acids.  However  clear 
and  oogent  the  argument,  it  will  be  neutralized. 

With  a  good  book,  and  a  candid  mind,  let  the  reader  prooeed  with  refiec- 
lia».  ThtA  ia  a  clever  division  of  readera  made  by  Coleridge,  and  worthy  of 
remembranee.  He  forms  them  into  four  classes.  The  first  he  compares  to 
an  houF-glass,  because  what  they  read,  like  the  mavinff  sand,  runs  from 
them,  without  leaving  any  relics  ;  the  second  class  he  likens  to  a  sponge, 
becanse,  drinking-in  readily  all  they  peruse,  they  impart  just  what  thej  have 
received;  the  third  he  compares  to  a  jelly-bag,  betMuse  their  memories 
retain  the  dregs,  and  permits  that  which  is  valuable  to  escape  their  hold; 
and  the  fourth  class  he  illustrates  by  the  slaves  in  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
rejecting  the  worthless,  and  vigilantly  preserving  the  preoioos  gems.  The 
last  is  the  first  in  the  estimation  of  all  right-thinking  persons.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  readers  who  rely  on  the  words  of  their  favourite 
authors  under  all  circumstancea.  If  by  some  printer's  blnnder  the  writer 
were  made  to  say  that  black  is  white,  so  profoundly  are  thej  enslaved 
to  him  that  they  would  endorse  the  aasertion.  This  implicit  reliance  on 
the  »pM  di^l  of  another  has  too  frequently  been  the  prolific  cause  of 
error.  Let  every  man  call  into  exercise  that  brain  power  the  Almighty 
haa  bestowed.  Montaigne  onoe  said  that  the  reason  why  borrowed  books 
are  so  very  rarely  returned  to  their  owners  is,  that  it  is  easier  to 
retain  the  books  than  what  is  in  them.  This  we  have  all  experienced. 
Neverdteleaa,  there  is  moro  power  to  retun  in  man  thsn  perhaps  he 
suppoaea,  if  he  will  but  bring  it  into  exercise.  Wliere  Qiere  is  timet  we 
commend  the  habit  of  Gibbon,  who  usually  read  a  book  \iap6  Umai :  ihv 
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fint  to  obtain  a  gmeral  imprNiioti  of  ^a  snbJBet  and  the  wiitar'i  ^ui. 
the  Beaond  time  to  Temember  aU  tiie  fkete  and  prinoiples  weMhy  «f  pve- 
■eiTAtion,  and  the  third  time  to  criticiie  the  at^le  and  tpiTJt  of  tte  wIioIb. 
Time  eo  spent  iritii  &  Keod  author  nnut  leave,  in  the  mind  a  ra^dnniB 
of  nn  hivaluable  eharaeter. 

"  Howerer,  many  bnolu, 

Wiie  men  luve  said,  are  wearisome.    Wbt)  reada 

Inoewantly,  and  to  hia  reading  brings  not 

A  spirit  and  judgtaent  equal  or  Buparior 

(And  vhat  he  bringi  what  needs  ha  elsewbere  seek  f] 

Uncertain  and  UDsettled  still  remains  ; 

Deep  Tcned  in  booka,  and  sliallow  in  hJBisdf, 

Ctude  or  intoiioate,  oollacting  toys 

And  trifles  for  cboioe  mattan,  vitli  a  iponga,  • 

A>  children  gathering  pebble*  on  the  shore." 


FisitJf  to  ®Q)  fB.tttins4^usts  in  Q^otott  anlr  Countrg. 

eTAMBOTTRXE. 

BY  IH£  BET.  B.  BED  DOW. 

tiTUiBOiTBTni  is  a  imall  scattered  Tillage,  not  far  ^m  Halitead  in  Eeiex. 
It  has  been  for  jeare  almost  shut  out  fh)m  the  world,  and  thongh  a  railwnj 
now  pastes  near,  it  has  still  snch  a  fhr-away  character  u  would  astonish 
dwdlers  in  onr  great  towns  and  cities.  To  this  daj  there  is  no  post-olBce 
in  the  Tillage,  and  it  is  long  before  the  snrge  of  the  onter  woiid  is  ftlt 
in  Stambonrae.  The  extracts  whieh  follow  from  letters  written  in  the 
mmmer  of  1B6S  will  gire  the  reader  some  glimpses  of  qniet  Tillage  life. 

"  After  a  walk  of  several  miles,  I  am  seated  in  the  parsonage.  To  me  the 
place  is  fvll  of  interesting  assoeiations.  The  parsonage  is  a  surioni  old 
dwelling— a  large  faonse  with  thin  walls,  which,  though  not  orer  npright, 
are  not  as  yet  deemed  likely  to  fall,  alb^t  showing  Rigns  of  decay.  The 
stmcture  was,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  stout  frame-work  of  wood,  611ed  in 
with  lath  and  plaster.  Strong  timbers  of  oak,  some  of  thsm  ronghly  hewn, 
oombined  wilh  rafters  and  oaken  laths,  give  shape  to  the  roof,  which  is 
orerlaid  with  a  load  of  tbieklj-set  tiles,  once  red,  bat  now  TOried  and 
Miriehed  in  colour  by  moss  and  weather  stains.  Great  beams  to  support 
the  floors,  and  seen  within  the  rooms,  are  laid  across  the  ceilings,  fn 
seTeral  instances  resting  orer  the  centres  of  the  windoics,  the  openings 
of  the  windows  being  formed  in  the  wooden  fnmiework  of  the  walls. 

"  A  massive  pile  of  chimneys  rises  above  the  roof,  making  the  honsa  look 
a  tittle  top-heavy.  The  mortice  and  tenon  jotnts  at  the  angles  of  the  windowi 
and  elsewhere  being  shmnk  and  partially  decayed,  the  Itffs  of  the  house,  as 
one  may  say,  have  become  somewhat  ricketty,  and  It  will  tnay  with  the 
wind  and  weather,  after  the  Fashion  of  detached  timber  bnildiogs,  aeeerding 
as  the  presanrn  is  reewred  from  one  direction  or  another.  The  floors  slope 
tUi  way  and  that.     Staira  'tUd '  across,  raihgr  oat  of  the  hMisontil  Hne. 
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B«Bift«M  Imo,  windam  get  rhomboid  initead  of  iqnare,  and  dooivleKTM, 
mnafatiiiK  •qsM«,  Mfnto  to  ikTit  into  opraingi  thej  tmcv  fitted,  now  qneerlf 
uwry,  Tos  nti^t  alnost  inagine  that  aoine  esiHtqaake  TTHTe,  staid  in  mid 
prograM,  as  if  Bparing  lome^inK  BBored,  had  left  iui  memorial  in  the  nn- 
dnls^gliaeBoftheirboleitraohire,  illuetrBting  its  origin b1  Btren)^h  in  the 
fact  that  it  still  eontisnes  to  Btand.  The  eonthem  wall  of  the  honM  suitains 
the  branehea  of  a  vine,  which  ipreada  ita  elegant  leareB,  and  jielda  ita  clnater- 
ing  fruit  in  leaaon.  reminding  na  of  our  Sayionr'a  beantiful  parable  of  Him- 
Mlf  sad  Hie  diiciplei  as  the  rine  and  the  branches." 

We  hare  lingered  an  these  details  of  the  piotnre  beoanae  this  ancient 
parsonage  baa  been  the  abode  of  the  pious,  and  a  centre  of  qniet  rill^e 
life  for  some  two  hundred  yean,  and  there  ia  mneh  abont  it  and  ita  asioeia- 
tioas  to  awaken  a  sentiment  of  rererence.  It  bas  been  for  more  than  two 
centuries  "  the  tabernacle  of  the  righteona."  If  "  the  stone  "  should  "  crj 
out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber"  should  "  answer  it,"  what 
tales  thej  might  tell — happily,  in  this  ease,  not  tales  of  aoousstion,  exposing 
wielcedcess  and  denonncing  woe.  What  oonfliots  and  victories  hsTO  these 
walls  known !  What  sufferings  of  the  godly,  what  hopes  and  anxieties, 
what  fears  and  joys,  and  what  coinmaiuon  with  God !  Srery  room  baa 
been  hallowed  by  the  breath  of  prayer ;  every  roof-tree  bas  been  Toeal 
with  the  song  of  praise.  Every  Sabbath  day  for  many  years,  the  large 
central  room  was  oc«apled,  in  tike  interval  of  pablie  aervioe,  1^  Christian 
people,  who  edified  and  comforted  one  another  by  godly  conference.  In  this 
secloded  dwelling,  suoeessive  pastors  have  peacernlly  closed  their  lives,  and 
wamayiay  that  theeyes  of  the  AU'Seeing,  with  complacent  regard,hare  rested 
on  it  as  the  scene  of  "  life's  last  hours  "  to  mtmy  of  His  beloved  ehildren. 

Ent  let  us  look  back  a  little  into  the  remoter  history  of  the  piece.  How 
oame  this  to  be  the  parsonage,  and  whence  arose  these  memories  ?  Tradi- 
tion  says  it  was  originally  the  gift  of  a  lady,  one  of  those  pious  women  who, 
had  she  been  with  our  Lord  when  He  waa  upon  earth,  would  have 
"  ministered  to  Him  of  her  substance,"  and  who  delighted  thus  to  minister 
to  Him  through  His  servants.* 

The  first  pastor  who  occupied  the  meetiDg-boose  and  parsonage  was  Ifr. 
Henry  Havers,  and  the  house  set  apart  for  his  use  became  thenceforth  the 
residence  of  eaoh  saoeeeding  minister  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Henry  Haven,  of  Satherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  fint  preached  at 
Ongar,  and  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  £arl  of  Warwick.  In  1649,  he 
waa  minister  of  Fifteld.  In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  presented 
to  the  Bectory  of  Stamboorne.  In  the  memorable  and  fatal  period  of  1662, 
when  many  godly  men  made  such  sacrifices  for  conscience' sake,  Mr.  Havers 
was  oompelled  to  resign  his  liviag.  Yet  he  still  continued  to  teach  his 
neighbours,  and  to  preach,  as  opportanLty  offered,  to  such  of  his  flock  as 
could  be  gathered  together,  Mid  to  others  who  chose  to  join  tbem.  Though 
he  gave  up  his  living,  he  did  not,  even  alter  the  passing  of  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  quit  the  village.  He  quietly  penevered  in  his  work,  and  waa  wonder- 
fiilly  preserved  in  the  moat  boublesome  times. 

•  The  foregoing  details  may  have  the  more  iatmeat  now,  166S,  seeing  that  the 
fHA  honse  is  completely  damol^heJ.  H  waa  wAaweJI  bfjond  repair,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one. 
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The  remembranoe  of  one  rem&rkable  inttaace  of  his  preBarration  i%  atill 
oherished  in  tho  ueiKhbourhood.  The  iaoident  may  be  fkmiliar  to  soms  of 
ODT  reftdera.  Seceiving  frloodlr  wuning  of  an  attempt  to  apprehend  him, 
and  finding  the  pnnuers  on  his  track,  he  took  refuge  in  a  m^t-honse,  and 
vrept  into  the  kiln,  where  he  lay  down.  Immediately'  after  he  saw  a  ipider 
letting  itself  down  aeroiB  the  narrow  entrance  by  which  he  had  got  in,  tiaa 
fixingthe  Ant  line  ofwhatwaa  soon  wrotight  into  alai^e  and  beaatifa]  web. 
The  weaver  and  the  web,  being  placed  directly  between  him  and  the  light, 
were  very  eonsptcnons.  He  was  bo  mnch  strock  with  the  skill  and  dtligenoe 
of  the  spider,  and  so  much  absorbed  in  watching  her  work,  that  he  forgot 
hie  own  danger.  By  the  time  the  net-work  was  completed,  crowing  and 
recrosfing  the  month  of  the  kiln  in  ereiy  direction,  Mr.  Harera'  pnrsuera 
came  to  search  for  him  in  the  malt-hoase.  He  heard  their  steps,  and 
listened  to  their  cmel  words  whilst  they  looked  about.  Then  they  came 
dose  to  the  kiln,  and  he  orerheard  one  say  to  another,  "Ifs  no  use  to 
look  in  iAtre,  the  old  rillain  can  nerer  be  there.  Loot  at  ikat  tpiier't 
•ei  ;  he  could  never  have  got  in  there  viithout  hreahing  it."  Without  further 
eesToh,  they  went  to  seek  him  elsewhere,  and  he  escaped  safely  out  of  their 

After  "  the  most  troublesome  times  "  were  past,  M.r.  Havers  resumed  his 
beloved  woik,  preaohing  without  hindrance  twice  every  Sunday,  till  he  waa 
eigh^years  old,  and  even  then  continuing  to  do  it  once.  Living  as  a  "  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place,"  he  sank  to  rest,  full  of  years  and  honour,  setting 
with  a  mild  radiance  which  made  him  long  to  be  remembered. 

He  wu  followed  in  succession,  as  minister  and  resident,  by  two  others  of 
the  same  name.  A  manuscript  copy  of  verses  by  a  village  rhymer,  written 
after  the  death  of  the  third  Hateri,  lias  been  preserved.  Though  rude  ia 
composition,  the  verses  strongly  convey  the  abiding  impression  which  the 
first  Haven  left  among  his  fiock,  and  which  they  transmitted  to  their 
children.    One  verse  of  these  rustic  rhymes  our  readers  may  like  to  see ; — 

"  Yea,  he  wu  like  nnto  the  sun 
lu  a  bright  summer's  d^y  ; 
Bright  he  begun,  and  bright  went  an. 
And  bright  ho  went  awsy." 

Of  the  tecimd  Havera  but  little  has  been  recorded  or  preserved.  Eaougli 
is  known  to  show  that  he  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  man.  He  not  only  bore 
the  name,  but  emulated  the  excellence  of  his  predeoesaot,  and  after  a 
ministry  of  many  years,  followed  him  to  the  Heavenly  home. 

To  the  third  Havert,  the  record  above-mentioned  gives  a  meed  of  equal 
praise.  The  lines  show  that  the  writer  ki^w  him  well,  was  a  member  of  his 
congregation,  was  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  was  living  when  his  pastor 
died.  He  dwells  on  his  vivacity,  courage,  wisdom,  out-spoken  sincerity,  and 
general  worth,  and  mentions  thst  whilst  excelling  in  preaching,  he  yet 
excelled  his  j^reocAtRj  by  hit  prayei:    Thus  runs  the  record:— 

"  He  had  ooooeptien  clear  and  large, 
In  leaming  was  profoued ; 
His  work  ha  fiithfolly  diaaharg«d, 
lu  doctrine  always  sound. 
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"  Hb  wu  u)  ezoellent  divine, 
But  few  iriih  him  could  p«ir ; 
In  preaching  he  did  moat  outshine. 
Bat  ntber  la  hii  pajtr." 

TiuM  lut  of  tbiMS  godl;  men  wm  "  gathered  to  his  f&dien  "  in  ths  prime 
of  life.  All  three  "sleep  in  Jenu."  Theii  bodies  are  laid  tide  hy  aide, 
beneatk  th«  floor  of  the  meetinfc-hoiue  in  which  whoa  living  they  delighted 
to  proclaim  Uie  Savionr'a  djing  lof  e  and  living  power. 

Prom  1778  to  1810,  the  B«v.  Benjamin  Beddow  waa  the  miniater.  He  led 
a  qntet  life,  and  brought  np  a  family  of  ohildren,  vhoae  privilege  it  bu  been 
to  "  walk  in  the  truth."  Moat  of  them  are  gone  to  their  reeL  One  atill 
snirivei,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  preacjier.  There  ii  one  notioeahle 
incident  conaeoted  with  the  history  of  this  pastorate,  whiab  brought  muoh 
conaolation  to  the  mind  of  the  paatori  and  ia  aaaociated  with  the  memorable 
name  of  Cornelina  Winter. 

Hr.  Beddow  had  held  a  former  pastorate  at  or  near  the  place  lo  long  oon> 
nectcd  with  the  name  and  work  of  Mr.  Winter.  There  was  a  time,  daring 
big  residence  at  Stambonrne.wbenbewasafQicted  with  a  great  depression  of 
mind,  andwassorely  tried  by  a  season  of  apparent  ipiritnal  barrenness.  Iiittle 
good  seemed  to  be  done  around  him.  He  was  ready  to  write  bitter  things 
against  himself,  and  to  imagine  that  his  ministry  had  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  vain.  In  such  a  season,  the  darker  portions  are  apt  to  be  too  prominent 
in  tbc  mental  pictures  of  the  past,  and  even  encouraging  facta  may  be  for- 
gotten for  the  time.  "  Ifeverthelese,  God  that  comforteth  those  that  are 
cast  down,"  and  who  comforted  Paul  "  by  the  coming  of  Xitna,"  sometimes 
sends  some  special  consolation  in  such  experiences,  or  causes  seme  light 
to  arise  in  the  darkness.  Thus  it  waa  with  Hia  troubled  servant  at  Stam- 
bourne.  When  pressed  almegt  beyond  endurance,  be  was  snrprieed  and 
delighted  by  a  most  unexpected  visit  from  the  Ber.  Cornelius  Winter,  on  a 
special  errand  of  Christian  love,  which  was  thus  explained : — The  best  and 
the  guest  had  been  previously  unacquainted ;  but  there  were  some  young 
men,  attendants  on  Mr.  Winter's  miniatry,  who  were  bound  to  the  pastor  at 
Stamboume  by  precions  ties  of  spiritual  relationship.  These  youug  Tnen  had 
avowed  their  discipleship  after  Mr.  Beddow  bad  left  tbe  nei^benrhood,  and 
hitherto  he  had  never  been  infonned  of  his  usefulness  to  them.  But  having 
discovered  that  Mr.  Winter  waa  going  to  preach  in  Essex,  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  of  them  subscribed  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  expenses,  andrequested 
him  to  visit  Stamboume  on  their  behalf,  sending  Ijj  his  hand  some  memorial 
of  their  Christian  gratitude  and  love  to  their  former  minister  and  friend. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  Mr.  Winter's  character  and  history  will 
eaiUy  imagine  the  generous  and  loving  spirit  in  which  such  a  oommiasion 
would  be  fulfilled.  By  hia  stay  at  the  village  monae,  he  cheered  the  spirits 
and  comforted  the  heart  of  the  desponding  pastor,  whilst  he  delighted  him 
with  the  story  he  had  to  tell  of  fmit  fi-om  his  labours  in  the  past.  This 
event  was  regarded  as  a  special  providence.  Mr.  Winter's  visit  was  ever 
recalled  with  gratitude  and  love.  His  holy  conversation,  devout  prayers, 
loving  spirit,  and  cordial  sympathy  were  never  forgotten.  He  himself  never 
knew  1^  amount  of  benefit  his  brief  aqonm  had  conferred.  Both  guest 
and  boat  are  gone  to  be  guests  ta  Heaven.    The  host  closed  his  life  at 
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Stambonnie,  in  1810.  BedJe  the  polpit  in  wHok  lie  tued  to  pmeh  ii 
placed  a  tablet,  vith  an  inicription  to  HU  memotjr. 

The  B«T.  James  Sporgeon  came  to  rerida  in  Stambonme  in  1810.  He 
hsd  often  visited  iua  predeeeHor  during  hii  laat  days,  and  uded  him  bj 
pulpit  serrice.  He  preached  his  fnneral  Bermon  in  tKe  old  meeting-hoiue, 
and  almoBt  immediatety  succeeded  to  the  pastorate,  and  fras  thenoefortli  tlie 
occopant  of  this  quiet  home  till  hia  decease  in  1864. 

Next  to  the  road  in  front,  the  garden  is  bounded  hj  a.  laurel  hedge,  as 
ornament  and  defence.  Within  this  enclosure  stand  two  large  antique  jew 
trees,  each  cut  into  fantastic  shape  and  hollowed  into  an  arbour,  yielding  a 
pleasant  shade  for  the  psstimes  of  children,  or  the  solace  of  age. 

The  shelteriDg  hollow  of  one  of  these  trees  witnessed  the  incident 
in  the  boyhood  of  the  Eev,  C.  H.  Spni^eon,  mentioned  in  "  The  Ijife  of  the 
BcT.  R.  Knill " — "  When  Mr.  £nill  put  his  hands  on  his  head,  and  prayed 
for  him,  telling  him  at  the  close  that  he  beliered  '  ie  would  love  Jcin* 
Christ,  and  preach  Hit  Gotpel  in  the  largest  chapel  i»  tie  world.'  " 

Becalling  this,  one  could  not  but  be  struclf  with  the  strange,  yet  natural 
and  strong  connection  between  this  little  village  and  the  great  citj.  What 
golden  links,  unseen  and  unknown  by  the  world,  jet  rei^ogniaed  and  precious 
in  the  sight  of  Henven,  have  bound  together  the  oft-crowded  "Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,"  and  that  qniet  ministeri^  home! 

During  the  pastorate  of  the  Bev.  James  Spnrgeon,  the  trust  of  the  meet- 
ing-house, and  of  the  estate  belonging  to  it,  lapsed,  so  that,  by  length  of 
possession,  the  minister  could  legally  claim  it  as  hia  own.  Instead  of  assert- 
ing his  claim,  he  caused  the  property  to  be  put  in  trust,  agreeably  to  the 
wish  ofthe  original  donor,  and  for  the  purposes  required  by  the  former  deeds. 

The  prayers  of  the  ministei  "  old  and  fall  of  days  "  have  ceased  from  the 
time-touched  tenement,  but  they  are  exchanged  for  praise,  Aft^  an  earthly 
■ojonm  of  more  than  four  score  years,  the  place  that  once  knew  him  knowa 
him  no  mote.  He  has  "  come  to  his  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  u  a  shock  of 
cora  Cometh  in  his  season."  He  is  "absent  from  the  body,  preseut with  ths 
Lord."  He  departed  this  life  Febmaiy  12, 1664,  in  his  eighty-ieventh  year, 
and  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  m^eting-hoiiM  in  vhidi  hia 
work  and  worship  had  been  continued  ao  long. 


iltlitf«tfanits  anH  Sctntce. 

IiH  rerealed  religiim  and  positive  seienee  lie  together  in  our  sight,  and  it 
will  be  teen  by  a  careful  observer  that  one  prineiple  of  agt«ement  betveen 
tiiem — a  principle  which  we  may  even  tay  lo  far  identifiea  then — is  tliis, 
tAat  each  it  groumUd  upon  a  bant  ofunciangeaile/aei.*  Then  an  foota  of 
*  I  catmot  help  refeniag  here  to  an  admirable  article  which  lately  appeared  in 
ena  of  onr  monthly  Keviews,  from  the  pen  ot  Mr.  Frederick  Beebohn,  "On  the 
ChnRtiait  Hypothesii^  and  the  Method  of  its  Terificabon,"  I  think  it  right  to 
•ay,  that  I  had  laid  out  my  yi^oU  line  of  thought  tor  thia  Addiees  before  I  saw  or 
hawd  U  that  article ;  tha  reading  of  which,  however,  ha*  ooalimad  my  ee«*M- 
tioB  of  Uie  validity  ot  tile  argumeot,  at  the  oaa  point,  apeojally,  wkera  tfaiii  ia 
«oi«mdaiMie  betwvan  the  ortiele  and  this  Address,  and  «f  the  iini*niiililis>saii  ef  ik 
presentation  at  this  tiine. 
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MianM;  tkoM  an  hsti  of  CluiBtiuiiy.  Thai  thfy  ■»  not  firatalfy 
ideatieal  ii  tms ;  but  thsy  botli  ookm  furlj  under  tlia  oonimoa  deBignatiOn 
of  "fact."  Iiiwudlj  lud  MwntiaU;  ih»j  ua  of  the  Buna  nature.  Souglit 
for  by  different  inatminests,  tested  by  different  criteria,  they  tiava  im 
common  the  one  substAnca  of  rational  certainty.  Wo  can  bo  lore  of  both. 
There  mre  faeta  ia  aoienoe  that  are  now  neTer  qneitioned.  There 
US  facta  in  history  beyond  dispute;  and,  aa  we  allege,  among  the  moat 
indiipntKbla  of  all  historical  ventiea  are  aome  of  the  leading  faota  of 
Christianity.  Now  here  ia  certainlj  a  grand  point  of  agreement,  which,  if 
it  were  followed  by  both  parties  to  ita  proper  iasoet,  would  in  a  high  degree 
promote  the  oonciliation  that  is  so  mnch  to  be  desired.  The  need  is  jost 
this,  that  each  party  (if  we  may  speak  of  parties  in  the  matter)  shall  accept 
frankly  the  facts  which  are  nnirenally  accepted  by  the  other.  Seligioas 
men  shall  accept  all  rsceiTed  scientific  findings  ;  the  men  of  oultnre  shall 
accept  all  historical  Christian  facts.   How  otherwise  is  oonoiliationpoaaibleF 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  for  one  who  unhi^pily  doubts  the 
authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  Christian  narratiTes,  or  the  credibility  of 
the  things  these  uarratiree  record,  to  obtain  rational  nnd  full  aatdsfactioo 
of  hie  donbts,  as  it  is  for  one  who,  periiaps  obstjnatdy,  questions  some  of 
the  most  settled  (acts  of  the  scientifio  phenomena.  Positive  science  is  a 
present  thing.  Its  facts,  if  questioned,  are  bonud  to  submit  thsmselTCS  to 
■omtiny.  They  can  he  scrutiniaed.  The  tests  and  proofs  sre  all  at  hand. 
The  star  will  lie  under  the  telescope;  the  moon  will  not  withdraw  her 
shiningi  the  earth  is  here  to  be  examined,  and  will  not  cast  her  cnist,  or 
shift  her  strata,  or  ohaage  the  conformation  of  her  creatures,  living  or  dead. 
The  laboratory  is  open ;  the  fire  ean  easily  be  kindled,  the  element*  cast 
into  the  crucible,  the  iasoes  accurately  seen  and  recorded.  The  appeal  ia  to 
the  senses,  or  to  the  reason  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  is  of  such  a  kind  as, 
at  least  in  the  caae  of  all  the  main  accepted  facts,  to  extinguish  doubt  in 
erary  intelligent  mind.  It  is  not  quite  so  within  the  province  of  history. 
We  have  to  depend  on  channels  of  transmission.  We  have  to  accept  the 
validity  of  human  testimony.  We  hare  to  "  receive  the  witness  of  men." 
But  as  thia  is  jost  what  all  men  do  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  both  in 
respect  to  eontemporary  and  past  events,  as  this  is  that  without  which 
human  society  were  quite  impossible — without  which  the  world  would  be 
chaoa  to-monow^we  have  the  right  to  look  for,  firmly  believe  in,  and 
openly  declare,  hitlorie  ecrtaintiea.  We  can  be  rationally,  utterly  sure  that 
certain  men  did  live ;  that  certain  things  did  happen.  We  ask  for  our 
Christian  facts,  as  facts,  no  faroor,  no  other  trial  or  treatment  than  that 
which  is  given  to  all  other  averments  of  the  like  kind.  But  we  ask  that, 
when  they  do  pass  the  bar  of  hiatorio  eriticism,  and  when  they  are  settled, 
to  say  the  least,  on  the  higbest  ground  of  probability — such  ground  of 
probability  as  rules  men  in  other  things — they  shall  not  be  waved  off  into 
the  region  of  incertitade,  butlojally  accepted  as  facts  proved  and  established. 

Now,  I  thiok,  on  our  part  of  this  process  there  will  be  little  or  no  difficnlty. 
Surely  we  all  do  accept  scientific  facts,  which  are  clearly  proved  to  be  so; 
the  proof  to  ns  being,  not  that  we  ourselves  have  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  thentr-fhat  we  necessarily  know  them  by  experiment  and  observation, 
hut  that  the  most  instructed  and  competent  men  are  agreed  in  their 
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opinim.  "We  Uke  th«  &otJ  on  their  ATerment.  Wa  "  raeeira  Uis  witneu 
of  men."  Of  oonne  we  oaimot  be  expected  to  belieTe,  nnleu  then  ii  aome- 
tiling  like  Tinanimity  among  tlte  vitneuei.  So  long  u  a  point  i*  oontetted 
b;  thoBe  who  ought  to  know  beat,  we  are  jnatified  in  ■oapendiog  oar  judg- 
ment, and  withholding  oui  belief.  To  do  ao  ij  not  to  oppoae  light  and 
knowledge)  and  "  Ute  aoieutifia  apiriL"  It  is  aimpl^  to  wait  for  eridenoe ; 
it  ia  to  oaoupy  a  poaition  of  honourable  neutralilj  until  a  conflict,  in  which, 
perhapa.  We  are  not  fitted  to  take  any  actire  part,  has  been  branght  to  aome 
deciaire  iiane.  And  if  aome  of  the  combatants  make  it  no  lecret  that  they 
wiah)  not  onlj  to  establiih  certain  faeta,  but  alio  to  draw  from  them  certain 
religioaa  or  non-religiooa  inferences — we  are  the  mote  bouifd  to  hold  onr 
judgment  in  anapenie  nntil  the  oonffict  is  ended,  and  the  facta  stand  proeed 
in  the  light  of  day.  Bat  when  bo  proved,  we  have  but  one  thing  to  do — 
accept  them  frankly,  joyfully-  Ko  matter  what  they  may  seem  to  inTolre 
or  bring  after  them.  No  matter  what  cosmogoniea,  ethnologies,  chrono- 
logies, the  facta  may  seem  to  faronr  or  frown  upon ;  if  they  are  faota,  pro- 
fessed and  declared  as  snch  by  the  whole  scientific  world,  I  make  bold  to 
say,  that  from  the  intelligent  part  of  the  Christian  world  &en  will  oome  no 
opposition;  nothing  bat  a  thankfnl  and  loyal  welcome  to  these  real  and 
permanent  additions  to  hnman  knowledge  and  power.  I  speak  but  for  my- 
self when  I  say  that  I  hare  neTer  met  among  my  minigterial  friends  one 
single  man  who  would  confront  a  Bcientlflo  fact,  and  call  it  false  or  nngodly ; 
who  would  not,  in  a  measure,  give  it  TCrerence,  as  to  one  of  the  eternal 
decrees.  There  may  be,  here  and  there,  a  man  of  some  colture,  who,  by 
force  of  anperBtitiouB  training,  oi  ruled  in  bis  thinking  by  the  necessities  of 
some  theological  system  which  be  has  adopted,  or  fearing  for  the  safety  of 
the  great  Book  which  carries  the  hopes  of  the  world  in  it — or,  more  likely, 
fearing  for  the  validity  of  some  particnlar  interpretation  of  a  pssEage  of 
the  book,  which,  after  all,  may  not  be  the  right  interpretation ;— there  may 
be,  here  and  there,  some  sneh  man  who  will  dare  deny  tlie  rery  facts ;  or — 
bolder  stUl— say,  "  All  the  worse  for  them  if  they  are  true."  Bat  such  men 
are  simply  odd  and  exoeptional,  in  no  way  representative  of  their  brethren, 
who,  OS  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  repudiate  the  principle  that  the  truth 
mnst  be  on  their  side,  who  do  adopt  and  act  on  tLe  principle  that  they 
must  be  on  the  side  of  the  troth.  "  They  can  do  notiiing  agmnst  the  fact, 
but  for  the  fact." — Exttaetei  from  the  admirable  and  elojuenf  addreii  ^ 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  delivered  at  the  latt  meeting  of  the  Congregaiional 
Vniott. 


THE  CLOUDLESS. 


Ho  shadows  yonder !  |  ISo  weeping  yonder ! 

All  light  and  song;  All  fled  away ; 

Each  day  I  wonder,  While  here  I  wander 

And  say,  how  long  Each  weary  day ; 

Shall  time  me  sunder  And  sigh  as  I  ponder 

Ftmb  tiitb  dear  throng  t  I  My  long,  long  sUy. 
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No  pftitinga  joncler! 

Time  and  apace  never 
Agsia  aliall  sunder ; 

HmtIs  cannot  aerer  i 
Dearer  and  fonder 

Hands  olaip  for  ever. 


None  wanting  fonder, 
Bon({ht  bj  ttie  Lamb ! 

All  gathered  nnder 
The  erei-green  palm ; 

Loud  as  nigUt'a  thunder 
Ascendi  the  glad  paalm. 


OxiQin  o£  t^e  Jour  Gospels.* 

The  attacks  whicli  liave  been  made  of  late  on  the  authentioity  and  ore- 
dibilit;  of  our  four  gospels  hare  produced,  as  mig^t  be  expected,  several 
able  defences  of  them,  among  whicsh  that  now  before  na  is  perhapi  the 
best.  Its  author,  who  is  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Usireraitj  of 
LeipEig,  is  bigblj  esteemed  among  his  countrymen  for  his  learning,  and  ii 
well  known  especially  for  the  diacoTery ,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
Conrent  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  of  what  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Bible  in  existence.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  wd  is  now  In  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia>  The  first  edition  of  M.  Tischendoif's  work  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gospels  was  published  in  March,  1865.  In  the  foUowiog  May  a  second 
edition  was  called  for,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  third.  Here  we  have 
*  translation  of  the  fourth,  which  appeared  in  little  more  than  a  year  after 
the  publication  of  the  first.  These  facts  show  the  interest  which  our 
German  neighbours  take  in  this  great  question.  They  listen  eagerly  to  any 
one  whose  learning  and  ability  to  deal  with  the  subject  give  him  claims  on 
their  attention.  But  their  experience  has  been  somewhat  different  from 
ours.  The  very  limited  scope  which  Germauj  has  hitherto  presented  for 
commercial  enterprise,  and  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  its  men  of  ability 
&om  the  arena  of  politics,  have  led  numbers  to  betake  themselves  to  learn- 
ing, and  a  succession  of  schoUr*,  with  the  most  reckless  disregard  of  the 
l&wi  of  sound  criticism  and  sometimes  eren  of  common  honesty,  hare  set 
themeelTci  to  undermine  and  orertum  the  citadel  of  our  faith. 

The  evil  has  not  been  without  its  corresponding  adrsntages.  Otbers, 
equal  at  least  in  scholarship  and  ability,  hare  met  them  in  conflict.  There 
has  been  a  fair  field  and  no  favour ;  and  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  impreg- 
nable character  of  the  defences  of  our  Chrbtianity  that  one  after  another 
of  tliese  assailants  have  been  defeated  and  driven  from  the  field,  and  that 
their  writing!  now  remain  rather  as  monuments  of  their  folly  and  weakness 
than  OS  vantage-ground  for  tlie  attacks  of  their  successors.  Each  new 
assailant,  distruatful  of  those  who  have  preceded  him,  throws  up  fresh 
works  of  his  oirn,  only  in  their  torn  to  be  found  untenable.  Thus  Baar 
givei  place  to  Strauss,  Strauss  to  Eenan,  and  Eenan  will  soon  sink  into 

*  "  Origia  of  the  Four  Ooapela."  ByCONRANIlKa  TiSOBKirDOBV.  Tronslatad, 
onder  the  att&or'i  sanction,  by  WiLUUC  L.  Oaoi.  From  the  fourth  GeimMi 
edition.    Bevised  and  greatly  enlai^jed.    (London  :  Hodder  aod  Ston^ton.) 
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i^O  o^atK  on  TSK  tan  omixui. 

obecnritf  before  some  other  writes  vho  will  h4Fe  in^^ultj  paotigk  to 
invent  ^ome  fresh  and  pUusible  liypotlieiU,  and  fancj  and  imagliisCioa 
cnouf;li  to  iuTeat  it  with  attractioQ  for  the  multilude.  Meanwhile  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  German  unbelievers,  even  with  the  aid  of  French 
allien,  make  no  real  progress  irt  the  work  on  which  they  are  bo  intent.  Our 
mountain  still  stands  strong,  despite  the  ivavea  that  daah  themselvea  againsl 
it,  and  growing  numbers  in  both  countries  are  finding  it  to  be  immovably 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  oar  giving  any  extended  account  of  thia 
work,  which  indeed  lies  wilhin  a  very  small  compass,  and  may  easily  be 
read  through  in  a  few  hours,  beginning  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  when  our  four  Qoapels,  muck  as  we  now  have  them,  are  univer- 
sally  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  nae  and  authority  in  all  the  orthodox 
churches,  M.  Tischendorf  conducts  us  hack  by  clear  and  satisfactory  steps 
to  apostolic  times.  Tertullian,  for  example,  was  born  at  Carthage  about 
tho  year  150.  From  being  a  hard-headed  heathen  lawyer  he  had  been 
transformed  by  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  into  a  powerful  advocate  in  ita 
defence.  His  learning  and  integrity  are  unquestionable-  A  large  portion 
of  his  writings  hare  oome  down  to  us,  qqd  they  abonnd  with  qootatiooa 
from  the  Gospels.  He  goes  so  far  into  the  subject  as  to-anbotdinale  Mark 
and  Luke  to  M'atthew  and  John,  on  the  ground  that  the  former  were 
merely  companions  and  helpers  of  Apostles,  while  the  latter  were  chosen 
and  commissioned  by  Christ  himself.  He  was  oonituiUf  engaged  in 
polemioB,  and  wrote  largely  against  the  prevailing  heresies  of  his  day,  but 
was  evidently  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  modern  MUooalisiH  aeea  so 
clearly,  i.e.,  ti>at  the  four  Gospels  which  ho  continually  quoted  aa  having 
been  writtM  by  apogtolic  men  in  apostolic  times  were  compilations  made  in 
his  own  day  from  previoosly  existing  documents. 

iTenieus  was  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Gaul,  from  177  onwards.  We  cannot 
cnrr  greatly  in  supposing  him  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year  130.  In  his 
youthful  days  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  Polycarp,  irho  had  been  a,  disoiple  of 
St.  John.  In  his  letter  to  Florinujs  he  aaya,  "  I  saw  you  while  I  was  yet  a 
youth  in  Lower  Asift  with  Folyearp,  when  you  vere  Hving  in  scenes  of 
princely  splendour.  ...  I  can  even  now  bring  back  to  mind  the  place 
where  the  good  Bolycarp  used  to  tit  when  he  talked  to  us,  how  he  looked  as 
he  oame  in  and  went  out,  how  he  lived,  how  he  used  to  allude,  to  his  inter- 
eonrse  with  John,  and  repeat  the  words  of  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord, 
how  he  used  to  recount  what  be  bad  heard  from  their  own  lips  about  the 
miracles  and  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  and  all  in  foil  acoordaaoe  with  the 
written  narrative." 

IreniBua  besides  travelled  eztenaively  among  the  chnxches,  and  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  Christians  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
with  members  of  the  heretical  sects  as  well.  Many  of  his  writings  have 
perished.  But  in  those  which  have  oome  down  to  us  we  find  about  100 
quotations  from  the  Gospels,  80  of  them  being  from  St.  John.  Though  net 
without  defects,  he  was  yet  evidently  a  man  of  solid  good  sense,  and  earnest 
pie^.  Sow  itranga  that,  with  all  hia  advantages  of  information,  he  should 
hAra  fallen  into  the  same  blunder  as  Tertullian,  and  constantly  quoted  aa 
divinely  inspired  and  apostolic  writings  the  oompiUtioos  of  hia  own  day  1 
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We  Mnnot  follow  JT.  TiiolieiidOTf  into  the  eridenee  adduced  by  him 

from  yet  earlier  Trritora,  from  Polyosrp  himself,  from  Juitin  Martyr,  from 
Ignatins,  from  ClemcDt  of  Some,  &e.  £c.,  from  the  eiUteoce  of  early 
tranilallona,  and  IVom  the  literature  of  hereajto  the  «arly  part  of  theaecond 
centnrf.  There  are  some  points  oa.  which  he  ineiatA,  in  connection  with 
whJth  perhapi  the  crideace  ii  not  bo  clear,  and  which  therefore  had  helter 
hare  been  omitted.  We  wiah,  too,  that  he  had  manifeited  a  more  oon< 
dilatory  spirit  toward!  hia  opponents.  Why  ihoald  he.  iittiojf  aecnrely  in 
the  fortresf,  ^et  out  of  hnmonr  with  them  as  they  discharge  their  popgnna 
against  the  baltlementa  F  Let  him,  by  all  mean*,  drive  them,  if  he  can, 
from  the  poiitiona  they  bare  talcen  np,  and  expoie  their  weabneai,  but  let 
him  do  10  with  the  hope  that  he  mar  one  day  meet  them  as  friendi,  or  at 
■11  erente  with  the  determination  tbat  he  will  not  write  one  syUable  thftt 
might  embitter  them  againit  the  cause  he  wishes  to  serve, 


ISiie  ]9octtiiu  of  life  Stannnent  as  ®at^1]t  &g  <Ki)rist 

Tut  dootrine  of  the  Atonement  ia  ondoabtedly  one  «f  those  "  preMnt 
tmths  "  whiah  require  t«  be  prominently  exhibited  before  the  tninds  of 
thoughtful  men  in  the  t^t  in  which  we  lire.  But,  u  we  hare  befbrt 
xenerked  in  tbeie  pages,  it  U  the  wAoIe  doctrine  on  that  subjeet  which 
need*  to  be  exhibited  in  order  that  the  intelieetnil  and  spiritual  wants  of 
these  times  may  be  met  and  diffieultte*  whieh  beset  the  path  of  broad 
thinbera  be  removed.  We  AiDy  beliere  that  there  are  what  may  be  called 
two  sides  to  the  momentous  doctrine  in  qnestion  :  the  side  next  God,  and 
the  side  next  man, — the  relation  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  to  the 
moral  govamment  of  God,  and  its  relation  to  the  moral  oharaeter  of  man> 
And  the  one  side  is  qnlte  as  clearly  rereated  as  the  other ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  the  relation  of  the  Atonement  to  the  moral  oharteter  of  man,  we 
Bean  the  relation  of  the  work  itself,  not  merely  the  incidental  inflnanee 
of  the  doctrine  respecting  It.  The  Atonement  was  not  exchiirely  an 
eitpiatory  saeriftce  for  the  satiafaetion  of  the  Divine  government,  the  belief 
of  which  has  a  beneficial  influence  on  human  minds, — the  Atonement,  we 
conceive,  was  also  designed  by  God  to  efieot  direoUy  a  moral  ebaoge  m  the 
ainner,  is  wall  as  relative  change  on  hie  behalf— tiiat  ia  to  say,  in  cU- 
hshloned  theologleat  terms,  which  we  must  stilt  retain,  it  has  intended 
to  secure  man'e  ss notification!  as  well  aa  man's  Justification. 

We  haTC  had  some  books  of  late  in  which  the  moral  effect  of  the  Atone* 
meat  on  the  human  soul  is  everything.  To  soireot  that  defioienoyi  to 
maintain  tiie  expiatory  nature  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  the  ohjeat  of  these 
volumes,  and  in  many  reepeott  they  are  very  able  and  satlsfketory.  I^ey 
Mlablith  upon  ScriptnrsI  gronnds  the   side  of  the  doctrine  which  by  a 

•  "  The  Doatiiiie  ef  the  AtODtment  aa  Taught  by  Christ  Himself."  By  Bev, 
OtOBOn  Shuton.  (Edmburght  caark.)  <'Th«  Atonement."  By  th*  Bet.  A. 
A.  Hosen,  D.D.^(L«lkdoK  I  Kelson.) 
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oertain  oluB  hu  bMU  impn^iwd.  But,  whtbt  doinK  thii.  and  iriiUrt  dio 
here  and  thon  toaoliiiig  on  the  monl  inflnenea  of  the  AtoneoM&t,  there  la 
no  attempt  made  bj  either  of  theio  authors  to  uiert  and  defend  that 
upect  M  well  M  the  other,  and  to  place  the  tiro  in  their  Scriptural  relation 
to  each  other.  Yet  th&t  atrilcea  ua  as  the  great  want  of  the  dajr,  and  the 
performance  of  such  a  ta^k  would  he  wortbj  of  the  theologian's  utmost 
ability,  learning,  and  labour. 

Both  these  books  are  able  in  their  way,  but  they  do  not  supply  the  great 
dedderatum.  Beaide*.  Mr.  Smeaton,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  historioal 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  New  Testament,  sad 
ahowing  how  genni  and  principles  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  are  ex- 
panded by  the  Apostles,  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  all  which  the 
Apostles  hare  taught  to  bear  upon  our  Lord's  hints  and  iuggestiona,  lo  at 
to  make  some  of  them  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  they  appear  to  na 
exegetically  to  yield, — looking  at  the  ciroumBtances  aud  object  of  our  Lord's 
miuion,  and  examining  the  words  in  the  connection  in  which  they  stand. 
The  author  puts  into  them  a  meaning  which  no  controrersiatist  on  the 
other  side  would  admit,  and  which  they  really  do  not  bear.  Our  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  expiation  is  as  strong  as  Mr.  Smeaton'i,  but  we 
should  be  aony  to  rest  it  on  some  of  the  passage*  which  he  mtea  aa  proof 
texta. 

Dr.  Hodge*s  woA  is  in  many  respecte  dear  and  oonvineing.  For  in* 
■taueei  what  he  says  on  the  satisfaotion  rendered  by  Christ  as  emhraeing 
both  his  Bctire  and  paasire  obedience  seems  to  ua  most  true,  most  just) — 
but  in  his  narrow  riew  of  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Atonement  aa  a 
aabftibation  for  the  elect  alone  we  cannot  agree, 
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I%e  Citrate  of   Weai   Norton.     By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  "WYiraB. 

(London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co.) 
In  this  tale,  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman,  "  an  attempt  is  made  to  oonfWint 
Sitoalisni  with  the  Gospel  of  God,  to  weigh  it  in  the  balance  as  a  means  of 
brining  life  to  sinful  souls,  and  to  show  that  it  ia  wanting  in  that  first 
requisite  of  religious  power  to  satisfy  the  God-created  cravings  of  the  human 
spirit."  The  story  is  a  simple  one.  The  reotor  of  a  oonntry  parish,  a  "  good 
onnrchman  aud  a  magistrate,  having  a  ^at  deal  to  do  st  aemions  and  in 


K irate  cases,"  and  mueh  oecupied  besides  with  his  farm  and  garden. 
irses,  and  business  letters,  "  engages  a  young  end  inexperienced  onrate  of 
the  Hi^h  Chorch  school  to  do  '  doty '  for  him,  and  look  after,  and  reoover, 
if  possible,  his  wandering  flook.  Ritualism  is  gntdnatly  introduced,  and 
with  the  usaal  result.  The  thoughtful  among  the  people,  and  those  attached 
to  the  old  paths  rebel ;  some  are  driven  to  the  Metkodist  meeting-house, 
while  some  remain  to  grumble,  and  in  other  ways  to  manliest  their  diaeon- 
tent.  The  curate  is  deeply  in  earnest,  though  greatly  in  error,  and  make* 
aome  progress  in  proselytising,  finding,  however,  that  he  cannot  reat  half- 
way,  he  eventually  seeks  a  refuge  in  'Bome.  This  wakens  up  ihe  reotor, 
who,  becoming  spiritually  and  truy  enlightened,  takes  to  preaching  the  good 
old  Gospel,  and  beholds  what  he  never  eaw  before— his  ohuroh  crowded  with 
atteotire  mA  intereatAd  entgregatione,  while  hii  straying  sheep  retam  of 
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tbnr  own  aeooid,"  Jto.  Su.     Tka  work  eatmot  be  uid  to  he  wrTtf«ii  wUh 

Kw»,  itill  tlien  are,  donbtleis,  maay  to  whom  it  ii  fitted  to  b«  niefiU,  and 
,  Buoh  we  Iiope  it  may  be  oarefully  leod  and  pondered. 

Charge  Fox,  the  Friends,  and  the    Early  Sapttsfs.     By  William 

TitLAOK.  fLoodon:  Partridge.) 
We  lire  reiT' much  disappointed  with  tbia  bool.  Wo  expected  to  find  in 
it  the  resolte  of  original  research  amongst  curions  books,  or  unpnbliehed 
M8S.,  throwing  lome  n«w  light  upon  the  origin  of  QoakeriBm  ;  bat  we  can 
diicorer  nathLag  in  theae  pagea  but  what  is  rery  well  knoirn  to  ell  who 
hare  Btadifld  the  hiatorf  of  the  aeventeenth  centary.  The  ooDaloBion  of 
Mr.  TalUoIc  resoectiag  the  connection  between  the  Frieuda  and  the  early 
Eaptiata  ia  purelv  conjectural,  founded  upon  certain  obvious  and  well-lcnown 
pointa  of  BttnilarLtT  between  the  Qnakera  and  other  Nonconformists—not 


Pjot  a  smglo  pRuagB  u  adduced  from  Jiox  or  anybody  elaa  plainly  atfttug 
■neh  a  oonneotion  as  the  author  Buppoaes.  The  author  appoAn  to  na  tor 
fail  in  his  appreciation  of  Quakerism.  Tho  outward  pointa  of  resemblance 
between  it  and  other  kini^  of  diasent  were  bnt  secondary  matters ;  the 
grand  diatinction  of  Quaker  spiritual  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  inward  light 
and  the  rejection  of  sacraments.  It  ia  vary  unreasonable  n;^on  internal 
gronnda  or  affinity  to  deduce  the  oiiKin  of  a  sect  renouncing  baptiam 
altogether  from  another  sect  whioh  maEss  baptiam  the  eomer-atone  of  ita 
system. 

life  Pastor  and  his  People  :  Dhcmaiona  on  Ministei-iat  Life  and 
Character.  By  the  Bct.  A.  F.  DouGLAa.  (London :  James  Nisbet 
and  Co.} 
These  papers  are  written  in  a  free,  BonTeraattonal  s^\e,  and  contain  maclt 
jndiciona  reflection  and  sound  advice.  They  are  intended  "  chiefly  tat 
theological  students  looking  forward  to  the  pastorate,  and  for  younger 
miniatera."  Bnt  how  could  Mr.  Douglas  pen  aueh  sentiments  as  the 
following  on  infant  baptismP — "Into  what  position  does  it  place  (bring) 
the  ehildP  It  formally  oonstitutes  him  an  heir — an  heir  in  company  wiui 
all  the  Church  of  God — an  heir  of  Qod  and  of  all  his  promises  in  Christ. 
.  .  .  This  rite  is  a  seal  of  that  vaat  estate  of  which  it  is  a  sign.  It  ia  n 
pnttin^  on  the  ohild  the  badge  of  its  calling.  It  ia  an  acknowledgment  of 
nis  claims  as  heir-at-law.  It  is  God's  adoption  into  his  family."  We  are 
sure  the  New  Testament  contains  no  sueh  teaching  as  this.  Has  Mr. 
Dooglas  learned  his  theology  from  the  Church  CateohiamF  There,  at  all 
events,  something  very  like  it,  so  far,  may  be  found.  On  p.  171,  he  saya, 
"Baptiam,  though  the  sign  of  regeneration,  does  not  impart  it."  Does  the 
child  then  beoome  "  an  heir  of  God  and  of  all  Kia  promises  in  Christ," 
without  regeneration  ?  Is  he  an  heir  of  God  without  haTiog  been  b<»n  of 
GodP  We  hope  Mr.  Douglaa  will  carefully  review  what  henaa  written  on 
this  rabjeet, 

Cfalhertnga  from  a  Ministry.    By  the  Rev,  John  Milne,  Perth. 

(London :  Nisbet.) 
Thia  book  awakens  in  our  mind  a  deep  interest,  which  ia  more  than  we  can 
aa^  of  a^ne  Tolumea  bearing  titles  of  thia  description.  We  too  oflen  meet 
with  very  commonplace  sermons,  pnt  together  in  the  shape  of  "  memorials," 
" reminiaeeneea,"  "gatherings,"  and  the  like,  but  these  now  before  as  are 
of  a  mncb  higher  order  than  the  average.  In  the  first  place  they  are  very 
ahatt  and  direct,  and  present  some  single  theme ;  in  the  next  place  they  are 
TBty  limpls,  apiritoal,  practical,  and  earnest ;  further,  they  are  really ^j^l, 
not  Mmng  np  old  thoughts  borrowed  from  other  people,  but  rich  in 
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oriei"*!  iUnitrationi  uid  applications  of  trntli,  weltinjl  up  ftom  the  nlsA 
and  heart  of  the  iDtetligent  and  lorinjt  author.    We  admire  what  va  hsT« 
read  of  his  volume,  and  heartilf  wish  it  "  God  (peed." 
J%t  ParabUt  of  our  Lord  Eaplamtd  and  ApplUd.     By  the  lUv, 

F.  BouKiiiLLOir,  M.A.  (London :  TrMt  Booiety.) 
7%e  author  takei  the  word  parable  Id  a  broad  leni*,  and  inetadoi  in  hii 
Bubjecta  illuitratioDi  as  well  a*  tboie  parti  which  are  uaually  regarded  aa 
parabtea.  For  ezample,  he  ineludea  in  theie  short  disoouraea  "  Fiald*a 
white  to  the  harTeit,"  "  The  new  oloth  and  the  new  wine,"  "The  blind 
leading  the  blind,"  &o.  This  leemi  to  ua  to  introduce  oonroaioni  for, 
bowrrer  a  parable  roaj  be  defined,  it  ia  certainly  more  than  a  mere  lUaa< 
tration  auoh  aa  theae  are.  Why  the  author  should  atop  when  he  doea  w* 
oannot  lee.  All  the  iiluatrationi  in  the  Gospel  mi^ht  be  included  on  hia 
principle.  Aa  to  the  treatment  of  hia  subjects,  u  far  ai  we  have  read,  it 
aeema  unexceptionable,  but  not  at  all  remarkable. 

fQa^$  Book  <if  Martyrs. 

The  Annak  of  the  Poor.     By  the  fier.  Lkoh  Richmokd,  MjL 

Thi  Holy   War.     By  John   Bustan.     Prica  Twopenoe    eaoh. 

(London  i  the  Book  Society,  38,  Paternoster-raw.) 
Thia  old  Bocietj  deaervei  hinh  commendation  for  iainiuK  these  intportant 
works  at  BO  low  a  price.  The  publication  of  "  The  Book  of  Martyw,"  by 
John  Fose,  especially  is  most  timely.  There  could  not  be  a  more  effectual 
eouDteraetivc  lo  the  spread  of  Popery,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that,  in 
leas  than  tweire  months,  more  than  a  g^uarter  of  a  million  copiaa  hara  been 
Bold.  We  feor  Bunyan's  "Holy  War"  is  not  much  read,  bnl  anything 
more  adiUirable  on  the  deolenaion  and  revtral  of  religion  in  the  soul  haa 

J-obably  nerer  been  penned.    Macaulay  aaya   that  "if  the  'Pilgrigi'a 
regress '  did  not  axisti,  '  Ttie  Holy  War    would  be  the  best  allagorythat 
aver  waa  written."    The  "Annals  of  the  Poor,"  by  the  Ser.  Legh  J^ioh- 
modd,  is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation  from  us. 
Aid»  to  the  Spiritual  Life  Day  by  Day.    By  Rey.  Johh  Baiv. 

(London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.) 
We  hare  not  observed  anything  out  of  the  common  way  in  this  volnine. 
It  contains  a  series  of  Chiiitian  readingi  on  Bcripture  texts  for  daily  use. 
Each  paper  occupiea  one  page,  and  the  remarks  are  of  the  usnal  evangelical 
order.  To  persona  who  use  works  of  this  description  and  seek  a  new  on* 
for  constant  reading,  they  may  be  safely  commended  as  e]tperimept«l  and 
practical. 


©farg  of  tfte  ffifturdjes. 

Tb£  nest  half-yearlv  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  EvAvaaLiciL  UasaVK 
will  be  held  at  the  GuUdball  Coffee  House,  on  ThuPaday,  July  16(h,  at  M» 
o'clock  precisely. 

,  May  7.— Ware,  Herts.  A  service,  in  recognition  of  the  Bet.  O.  Bingaat 
M  pnetor  of  the  church  waa  held.  lie  Ber.  W.  Landela  preached,  and  the 
Beva.  D.  Daries  and  W.  Lennoi  conducted  tlie  derotional  exeretsee. 

May  18.— Lytcbett  Minster.  The  Eev.  D.  Haon  waa  ordained  paator  of 
Ihe  church  in  thia  place.  The  Bevs.  W.  W.  Sherren,  J.  P.  Davie*, 
O.  C.  Smith,  U.A..  J.  Thomson,  J.  Fox,  B.A.,  J.  H.  Oebone,  and  J.  Lock* 
Wood,  B.A.,  took  part. 
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Mxj  31.— foplu.  ThA  fi»T.  H.  S.  iAeU,  lata  of  Hkokiwy  CoUac^  tm 
ord&ined  as  co-putor  wiik  the  Bev.  O.  Smith,  D.C,  ia  Trinitr  (Jhape). 
Tha  Revs.  a.  Robinson,  S.  MoM,  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  G.  SmitB,  D.D., 
C.  Dukei,  M.A.,  and  W.  Beraa  conducted  the  proosedinga.  The  Rer. 
J.  Sp«Boe,  D.D.,  pKaehed  on  the  foUowiuK  8aDda7. 

May  a. — Hackaall.  A  nsw  ohapol  wat  opened  in  tha  Tiemity  of  Beardall'i- 
lane, when aermons werepreaohed by  the  lte7.  J. B.  Paton.  Tae  Rbt.  C.  CIb- 
mauca  preached  on  the  Tueiday  foUowbg,  and  a  public  laeetiag  wai  held  in 
the  cTeaing,  pieaided  over  by  Mr.  Alderman  Herbert. 

May  ae.— Leicester.  The  BeT.  It.  Harley,  E.R.AS..  was  reooKaiaed 
poator  orer  the  church  asaeoibUng  in  Bond-BtreeC.  The  Hev.  B.  AUon 
pleached  in  the  morning,  and  a  pabho  uiesting  waa  held  in  the  eveoinR,  tha 
pastor  preaidiiig,  aapported  by  many  ministera  and  friends. 

Somerset  Association.     The  aciiual  meetinf^B  of  thiaaaaiKiatioB  ware 

hehl  at  MilL-street  Chapel,  Wtnoanton,  on  this  and  the  following  day.  The 
BcTi.  A.  MacmiUan,  J.  Lambert,  C.  K.  Kowell,  E.  H.  Perlcina,  B.  P.  Ecle. 
bach,  W.J.  Bull,  J.  S.  Drover,  E.  K.  Jonea,  J.  W.  Sampson,  and  W.  E*w- 
linion,  J.  P.  Spencer,  Q.  B.  Sully,  Esqrs.,  took  part  in  the  proaeediiw. 

Mn  27. — Godalming.  Servioea  in  connection  with  the  ereotion  ota  new 
ohutcn  Were  held.  The  memorial-stone  wai  laid  by  T.  Barnes,  Esq.  Tlw 
Bevs.  J.  G.  Bogera,  B.A.,  and  J.  Bright  aaaiated  in  Ibe  engatjement*.  Tkt 
coat  ia  to  be  about  £3,000. 

~ —  Malton.  The  ardiaation  of  the  Ber.  J.  W.  Claike  took  plaoe.  Th» 
S£ia.  "K.  L.  Adama,  J.  H.  Morgan,  £.  Bal^amie,  E.  R.  Coader,  M.A., 
1>.  f  raaer,  LL.D.,  and  W.  JacVsou  took  pait  in  the  engagementa. 

Steeple,  Eeaex.    The  Rev.  C.  E.  G.  Smith  waa  ordained  pai tor  of 

Uui  church.  The  Hera,  T-  Hay  ward,  P.  J.  Butter,  J.  Q.  Sughes,  C.  Winter, 
and  J.  C.  Buraett,  uonducted  the  aervioe- 

May  23.— Connington,  near  Bridgewater.  The  fonndatioa-etone  of  a  a»v 
cbapel  was  lud  by  the  Bight  Han.  the  Earl  of  Caran,  the  Bav.  S.  H.  Jonai 
oSeiing  prayer  on  tiu  oocaaion. 

——  Hottingbam.  The  recognition  of  the  Ber.  C.  S.  Slater  as  paatoi  of 
tha  church  in  Additon-streeti  took  place.  A.  WeUs,  Baq.,  piesideX  and  the 
Bevs.  F.  S.  WiUiama,  W.  S.  Chapman,  C.  Clemanoe,  J.  Matbaaon,  J.  A 
Fatoa,  0.  8.  Slater,  Mr.  AUamuwi  Hetbert,  and  >lr.  J.  Wbitaker  addressed 
the  meeting. 

Bochester.    Tha  Bev.  W.  H.  JeUie  waa  recognised  pastor  of  the 

Vines  Obuznh.  The  Be**.  O.  G.  Watt,  M.A.,  J.  SfaoughtoD,  S.  Martin, 
J.  B.  Thomson,  M.A.,  H.  Storer,  B.  LavoE,  and  W.  £.  Paizett  assisted  m 
the  oooasiun. 

May  3a— Bkley,  Torkshire.  Tha  foundation-stone  of  a  new  CoJUEMHSr* 
tional  Church  waa  Uid  by  James  Laws,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Bradford.  W.  S. 
Lee,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Wakefield,  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  J.F.,  J.  P.  Clapham, 
Baq.,  J.P.,  and  the  Bevs.  E.  R.  Conder.  M. A..  Robert  Bnioe,  U.A.,  Wdliam 
Eingaland,  Robert  McAll,  J.  S.  Kostie,  and  J.  WUde,  took  part  on  the 
oocaaion.    Cost  of  churok,  adiool.  and  grovnd  about  £5,000. 

June  2. — BooUi,  near  Halifax.  The  foundation-atone  of  a  new  ohapal 
waa  hid  by  Mr.  Ambler,  of  Feel  House.  The  Revs.  J.  Gregoty,  Di  Jones, 
W.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  J.  Calvert,  jnn.,  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Great  Horton,  near  Bradford-    The  memorial-atone  of  a  new  oon- 

RTegational  school  was  laid  by  E.  Bainei,  Esq.,  M.F.  The  Mayors  of 
Br^ord  and  Wakefield,  Henry  BrowJi,  Esq.,  and  the  EeTa.  J.  B.  Kobert- 
■bh,  A.  Wallaoe,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Campbell,  D.S.,  and  WUliam  Kingslond  took 
part  in  the  ceremony.    Cost  of  school,  including  site,  upwards  of  £6,000. 

RaTcnsthorpe,  Yorkahire.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  c^grega. 

tiooal  church  and  adiool  was  laid  by  Mr.  Bichard  Hurst.  The  Revs.  William 
Bradiin,  H.  Slnrt,  J.  Henderaon,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Whitworth  and 
Wright  Mellor,  J.P.,  took  part  in  the  aerTicea  of  the  day.    Coat,  £ifiQO, 
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June  2. — Soltaira,  Yorkahire.  These  hmncUome  dsj-BcliooU  for  750  ohildran 
— bi^B,  Kirl*.  and  infautg — vers  opened.  They  ire  built  at  the  lole  cost  of 
Titna  Salt,  Eaq.,  J.F. 

Jane  3. — Tynemouth,  fforthumberland.  A  new  chapel  was  opened,  when 
the  Beva.  A.  Jack  and  £.  Mellor,  M.A.,  conduoted  the  serrice.  On  the 
followinK  Sunday,  the  Ser-  W.  Pulafoid  preached.  The  coit  of  the  building 
iB£3,60a 

Lincolnshire  Association.    The  meetings  of  this  union  were  held  at 

OainsboTongh.  The  'Bare.  J.  MJUer.  M.A.,  E.  Metoalf,  A.  Murray,  J.  Shaw, 
W.  F.  Clatkson,  S.A.,  T.  DaTey,  H.  Luckett,  and  others  took  part. 

June  ?• — Cardiff.  The  new  ohapel  in  Kannah-street  was  opened,  when 
the  Sots.  T.  Jones  and  J.  Waite  preached.  The  serriees  were  continaed  on 
other  days  by  the  Bevs.  T.  Bees,  D.D.,  LI.  D.  Beran,  LL.B.,  and  D.  Anthony. 
The  cost  is  £3,910. 

June  8. — £entiah  Town.  A  new  school-room,  in  connection  with  Gospel 
Oak  Church,  waa  opened.  The  chair  woa  taken  by  James  Harrey,  £aq., 
supported  by  the  Egts.  J.  C.  Harriaon,  A.  Mackennal,  B.A.,  E.  White, 
MtA.,  J.  Nunn,  H.  Simon,  J.  De  Eewer  WJlliBmB.and  Carrell  Williama,  Eiq. 

June  9. — Surrey  Union.  The  half-yearly  meeting  waa  held  at  Biohiiiona, 
T.  Siinpsou,  Esq.,  presidingl  The  Ectb.  F.  Stephens,  J.  Hunt,  A.  Mac- 
kennal, A.  Buzaoott.  and  W.  A.  Eaaeiy  assisted  in  the  engagements. 

Hexham.    The  foundation -a  tone  of  the  new  chapel  in  Hencotea- 

atreet  waa  laid  by  Mr.  Alderman  Brown,  the  Ma^or  of  York,  and  a  large 
number  of  ministers  being  present.  The  B«Ta.  J.  Chriatieu,  £.  Bobjohns, 
Dr.  Pnlsford,  O.  Stewart,  S.  Goodall,  J.  Wadland,  and  others  took  part. 
The  coat  is  estimated  at  £3,600. 

Jane  lO.^Lynun,  Cheshire.  The  Ber.  E.  Q.  Cecil  was  reooKoiied  pastor 
of  the  church  here.  T.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  presided,  and  addreases  were 
delirered  by  the  Bevs.  H.  Griffiths,  M.  Hardaker,  J.  Shorrocks,  £.  G.  Cecil, 
and  other  gentlemen. 

Jnne  19. — East  Deron  Association.  The  annual  meetiiw  of  this  union, 
tookplace  at  Topsham.  The  Bers.  D.  Thomas,  B.A.,  H.  Pope,  B.  Hewitt, 
B.  H^LoTell,  J.  F.  Guenett,  Mesara.  If  ieholSiWestbrook,  and  other  gentle- 
men conducted  the  bnsineas  of  the  aeaaion. 

PASTOEAL  NOTICES. 

CALU  ACCBFTXD. 

The  Ber-  J.  Inchea  Hillocks,  has  accepted  the  inntation  to  the  paatomte 
of  Union-street  Church,  Darlington. 

The  Eev.  W.  E.  Darly,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church  at  Stock,  near 
Chelmsford. 

The  Ber.  W.  M.  Arthur,  M.A.,of  Lancaahire  College,  that  of  the  choreh, 
Thornton,  near  Bradford. 

The  B«T.  T.  Webster,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  churob,  Kirkby 
Stephen,  Westmoreland. 

The  Ber.  J.  Eorahaw,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  church,  Oaaett, 
Yorks,  as.ooj>aator  with  the  Ber.  S.  Oddie. 

The  Ber.  T.  W.  Herbert,  M.A.  ofBowdon,  that  of  Cheadle,  Manoherter. 

BBBISNATIOHB. 

The  Bev.  William  Gill  haa  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Wotd- 
wicb,  through  indispoaition. 

The  Ber.  John  Wild,  that  of  the  Church  assembling  in  St.  James's-street 
Chapel,  Nottingham. 

The  Ber.  H.  Ault,  that  of  the  ohnroh  at  £ilsby,  Northamptouahire,  owing 
to  severe  illness. 

The  B«T.  J.  Croft,  that  of  the  church  at  Bipon,  Yorkshire,  fiom  &iUng 
health,  after  a  pastorate  of  more  than  forty  yean. 
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I.— BENABES  AND  ITS   MISSIONS. 

BY  THE  BET.   U.    A.   SHBKIUirO,    U.K.,    LLC,    OF  T 

1.  There  is  no  city  throughout  the  Pagan  world  which  awakenB  so  many 
eentiments  of  interest  as  the  oity  of  Benarse.  From  the  rirer  Qanges, 
which  flows  hj  its  side  for  fire  miles  or  more,  are  seen  its  masure  turrets, 
its  numerons  temples  with  their  picturesque  pinnaoles  and  domes,  its 
mosquee  and  minarets,  its  riohly-oaired  baloonies,  its  prodigious  ghats  (or 
stairs)  leading  down  to  the  saored  stream,  all  which  combine  to  produce 
an  effect  of  surpassing  grandeur.  It  has  a  popnladon  of  neariy  three 
hundred  thousand  souls ;  bat,  on  oocasion  of  an  edHae  or  a  great  public 
festiral,  this  number  is  immensely  increased.  Boasting  of  a  long  and 
splendid  history,  it  yields  the  palm  to  no  city  in  India  for  the  atren^li  of 
afftetion  and  veneration  wliich  it  has  elicited  from  all  oUasee  of  natire 
society  for  many  ages  past.  Twenty-sLs  centuries  ago  it  gave  birth  to 
Buddhism,  a  reli^on  that,  at  the  present  day,  seonres  the  allegianoe  of  one- 
third  of  the  human  race.  It  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Hinduism, 
and  is  emphatically  the  saored  city  of  the  Hindna,  around  which  clastei 
their  holiest  thoughts  and  most  ardent  aspirations.  No  pilgrim  deems 
a  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  performed  bare-footed,  too  long, 
when  he  knows  that  he  shall  be  repaid  with  a  sight  of  so  holy  a  place, 
and  with  the  vast  treasure  of  merit  that  the  visit  to  Benares  is  supposed 
to  confer. 


Benares  ie  the  religious  metropollB  of  India.  It  is  filled  wiUi  idols  and 
temples,  and  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  Brahmans  are  found 
iritlun  it,  many  of  whom  either  superintend  the  devotional  exerciaes  of 
the  people,  or  preside  over  the  numerous  schools  or  colleges  existing  for 
the  cnltiratioa  of  Banskrit  philosophy  and  literature.  The  <Aty  gives 
religious  counsel  to  a  large  portion  of  India.  The  dictum  of  its  priests 
on  sacrifices,  superedtions  and  national  usages,  of  its  pundits  on  questions 
of  philosophy,  and  of  its  jurists  on  knotty  pointe  of  Htuda  law,  is  eveiy- 
where  cited  as  of  great  weight  and  authority.  It  is  difiScult  far  us,  in 
the  calm  and  almost  passionless  West,  to  comprehend  the  fascination 
which  this  city  ezarts  on  all  Hindus.  The  old.  love  of  the  Jew  for  tlia 
one*  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  is  somewhat  akin  to  it.  A.  Hindu  is  spell- 
boimd  whenever  he  tliinka  of  Eenares.  While,  !n  his  imagination,  it 
is  sacred  throughout,  there  are  certain  spots  in  the  city  of  peculiar 
sanctity.  There  is  a  shallow  well  called  Afanikamika,  which  ie  generally 
filled  with  fetid  water,  yet,  in  public  estimation,  is  so  pre-eminently 
sacred,  that  whoever  bathes  in  it  is  held  to  wash  away  the  accumulated 
sins  of  a  life-time. 

The  city  is  not  noted  for  its  trade,  although  it  produces  silks,  shawls, 
and  beantiful  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  wealth,  however, 
is  not  derived  from  this  source,  but  largely  Jrom  the  vast  sums  expended 
upon  it  by  native  princes  and  other  opulent  persons  in  India.  It  is  oon- 
ndered  by  them  a  point  of  honour  and  of  religious  merit  to  have  at  least 
one  spacious  mansifm  in  the  dtj  with  templee  and  priests  attached  to  it. 
And  thus  many  r^ahs,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  keep  up  their  estab- 
lishments in  Bornres,  in  vhicb  not  only  the  idolatrous  temple-services  are 
carried  on,  but  also  pundibs  and  their  Brahman  students  are  supported. 
During  a  long  period  India  haa  thus  steadily  poured  its  riches  into  the 
sacred  ci^ ;  but  of  hkte  yean,  espedally  since  the  mjitisy,  ""^'^'^''^1'' 
^lathy  has  been  manifeet  in  this  respect.  BemdeB,  every  year  KiTi'^iw  of 
rank  and  of  extensive  posaesmons  come  to  Benares  on  pilgrimage  Sea  a 
few  daya,  and  beatoT  prodigious  sums  far  r^igious  purposes.  Only  a 
short  time  since,  the  Guioowar  entered  the  city  as  a  pilgrim,  and  irhila 
thrae  jveeented  no  leas  than  fiv«  lacs  of  rupees,  or  fifty  thnn^T}ii  pounds, 
to  some  of  the  Brahmans:  anaxample  of  liberali^  and  aeal  which  H*B"tiBt 
Christians  in  England  msj  ponder  with  advaataco-  It  is  nndaniahla 
that  Hindus  are  aa  ganeroas  in  the  suppwt  of  thair  religion  as  r!K>;.*;.». 
in  ^hs  maintenanoe  of  thfiioii 

When  we  contemplate  a  oify  of  such  magnitnda,  which  axuta  as 
influence  so  potent  and  so  seductive  over  many  millions  of  Hindni^  and 
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'WlieB  m  reflect  tliat  all  this  inSaence  is  in  favotir  of  the  most  pereu^ous 
ibrms  of  idolatty  that  ever  eziated  in  the  world,  which  loosen  the  bonds 
of  TirtUB,  benumb  the  conaoienoe,  and  destroy  the  soul,  we  may  wall  atond 
aghast  at  the  gigantic  results  for  evil  which  this  city  during;  it«  long 
career  has  so  conspicuously  aohiered.  Yet  as  Christians  engaged  in  a 
great  straggle  with  sin  and  error  in  the  earth,  and  anxious  especiallT  to 
oany  out  our  Lord's  command  in  those  places  where  thay  are  most 
violent  and  rampant,  do  we  notfeel  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  noble 
fleld  for  CSnistian  Missions !  Where  are  Missions  more  needed  T  and 
where,  in  tiie  nature  of  things,  are  they  likely  to  obtain  greater  results  7  " 
Were  Benares  to  become  a  Christian  city,  the  prejudice  against  Chris- 
tiaaily  woald,  humanly  speaking,  speedily  cease  throughout  India. 
Such  an  ocourrence  would  produce  an  effect  on  the  Hindu  race  similar  to 
that  produced  on  the  Roman  empire  when  Constantino  was  baptized  and 
the  aty  of  Some  became  Christian. 

2,  Or  account  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  as  many  as  three  Societies 
hare  established  Missions  in  Benares.  In  1817,  the  Church  and  Bap- 
tist Societiea  inaugurated  Missions  in  the  city,  which  continue  ta  the 
present  time.  The  former  engages  in  very  exteniive  operations.  It  has 
its  staff  of  catechists  for  preaching  the  Qoapel  to  the  people,  its  College,  in 
wfaiofa  nearly  five  hundred  youths  receive  Christian  instruction,  its  Normal 
echools  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  catechistB,  its  orphanages,  and  its 
Christian  village,  while  the  number  of  its  miseionaries  is  occasionally 
six,  and  never  less  than  four.  The  labours  of  the  Baptist  Misuon  are 
more  limited.  It  has  several  catechiste  and  on  orphanage,  but  noai^ools, 
And  has  one,  and  sometimee  two  missionaries. 

The  directors  of  tiie  London  Missionary  Society,  regarding  tiieir 
Mission  in  Benares  as  one  of  great  importance,  have  always  had  several  mis- 
eionariee  connected  with  this  station,  and  have  rendered  liberal  support  to 
their  various  schemes  of  usefulness.  These  schemea,  for  the  most  part, 
refer  to  the  two  principal  methods  of  labour  pursued  by  the  missioaariet 
and  their  native  assistants,  which  are  preaching  and  teaching.  For  pro> 
secuting  the  first  method  they  have  bad  the  help  of  experienced  catecliista; 
and  for  Imparting  Christian  knowledge  to  Hindu  youths  in  Benarea  and 
its  neighbourhood,  they  have  established  eleven  schools,  all  vbudi 
were  in  operation  during  the  paat  year.  N'early  six  hundred  pupils  were 
under  instruction  in  all  tliese  schools,  but  one  of  them  alone,  the  Central 
School,  contained  upwards  of  two  hundred.  In  tiiis  institntitm  a  sapwior 
«dncation  is  imparted,  a  missionary  and  an  ordained  native  Ghriattan^''' 
A  man  of  ability  and  of  thorough  devotedness— are  always  pteMnt, 
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directing  tho  general  airangeinentB  of  the  scliool  and  teaching  its- 
first  classes,  and  fourteen  native  teachers  preside  oyer  aa  many  duasea. 
Tno  of  the  BchooU  on  the  list  are'  for  the  education  of  giils,  Hindo. 
aad  half-caBte,  a  work  the  importance  of  vhioh  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimafod. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christianity,  and  the  oppraition  that  of 
necessity  it  has  to  encounter  in  an  idolatrous  citj  like  Benares,  are  per- 
haps greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  India,  and  are  of  a  nature  not  to 
be  appreciated  or  undersiood  by  ministers  and  other  Christian  people  in. 
England,  accustomed  only  to  the  wickedness  and  error  of  a  so-called. 
Cliristian  land.  Frejudioe,  national  usage,  priestcraft,  Brahmanical  in- 
fluence and  leaming,a  degrading  and  sensual  idolatry,  wMoh  inweares  itself 
tlito  ali  the  ramifications  of  native  society,  and  a  hydra-headed  caste,  meet 
the  Obrisliau  advocate  at  every  turn,  and  endeavour  to  thwart  hiiin  with 
unwearying  persistency  and  determination.  Nevertheleea,  the  triumphB 
of  the  gospel  are  nowhere  in  India  more  significant  aad  encooragiBg. 
Hinduism,  in  all  its  phases,  has  been  subjected  to  a  oontinuoue  assault, 
maintained  now  for  many  years,  and  the  result  is,  that,  bold  aad  intrepid 
as  it  oi.te  ^c:9  in  resisting  tlie  attacks  made  upon  it,  at  length  it  has 
begun  to  retire  from  the  strife,  and  to  colloot  together  its  own  weakened 
forces,  as  best  it  may,  for  mutual  support  and  strength.  Christianity  is 
not  merely  ao  acknowledged  victor  in  the  long  religious  struggle  in 
Benares,  but,  what  is  of  much  importance,  is  gatherijig  its  oonverta  into 
organized  churches,  so  that  they  are  becoming  strong  as  a  people  in  theiz 
internal  relations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  constituting  a  new  and 
powerful  element  of  aggreeeion,  aU  the  more  influential  because  derived 
from  the  people  themselvee,  in  the  conflict  yet  to  be  waged. 

The  success  of  Missions  in  Benares  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  baptized  converta,  about  six  hundred,  although  these,  under 
the  circumstances,  are  by  no  means  few.  The  indirect  results  of 
missionary  toil  and  labour  there  equal,  perhaps  surpass,  in  importance  the 
direct  results.  They  are  of  a  twofbld  character.  The  first  are  visibla 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  generally,  including  priests  and  other 
persons  most  rigidly  attached  to  idolatry  and  superstition,  and  are  the 
fruit,  instrumentally,  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  oontradi8tinctio& 
from  the  work  of  education.  By  this  agency  the  seed  of  the  Trnth  has 
been  sown  broadcast  for  years  over  tiie  dtj,  bo  that  multitudes  have 
become  acquainted  with  its  prominent  prindples  and  doctrines.  Tbej 
have  thus  been  led  to  compare  them  with  the  dogmas  of  their  own 
religion ;  and  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing  that  the  minds  of 
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many  have  been  powerfully  a^ptated  respootmg  the  claims  of  ChrUtianity 
on  their  faith  and  obedience.  Some  of  the  most  unpromising  persons  of 
the  ci^,  men  devoting  all  their  energies  and  time  to  the  worship  of  idols 
and  the  study  of  Hindu  philosophy,  have  suiVdealy  betrayed  deep  anxiety 
on  this  matter,  and,  in  spite  of  the  obstaoles  of  oast«  and  religious  prejudice, 
have  come  boldly  forward  to  express  their  concern  about  the  way  of  salva- 
tion through  Jesus  Christ     I  will  g^ve  an  instance  in  illustration. 

Among  the  large  number  of  priests  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
idolatrous  rites  in  Benares,  the  most  bigoted  and  most  ardently  attached 
to  such  observances  are  the  Ounga-pvtra*,  or  the  Sons  of  the  Qangee. 
There  is  a  sacred  pool  in  the  city,  not  far  from  the  Uiesion  premises, 
where  some  fot^  thousand  pUgrims  present  sacrifices  every  year  to  their 
ancestors,  under  the  direction  of  several  head-priests,  who  belong  to  the 
fraternity  just  alluded  to.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  years  past  for  this 
pool  to  b«  visited  once  a  week  by  members  of  the  Mission,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  to  both  priests  and  pilgrims.  In  this  way  the  priests  have 
become  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Christianity.  I  was  much  astonished 
one  day  at  receiving  a  visit  from  two  head-priests  and  seven  or  eight  of 
iheir  disdplee,  who  had  come  to  the  Mission  professedly  with  the 
object  of  confessing  their  belief  in  Christianify,  and  of  making  arrange- 
ments for  pnblioly  abandoning  Hinduism,  and  embracing  the  true 
religion.  I  regard  this  circnmstanoe  as  one  of  incalculable  significance, 
as  indicative  of  tJie  infiuence  which  the  gospel  is  exerting  on  that  class  of 
the  native  population  most  difficult  ia  reach  and  most  wedded  to  supersti- 
tion. Nor  is  its  significance  at  all  diminished  by  the  tact,  that  not  one  of 
these  persons  persisted  In  his  determination,  and  that  all,  startled  by  the 
obstacles  in  the  way — not  raised  by  the  misBionariea,  but  entirely  by 
themselves — after  a  short  interval,  returned  to  their  temples,  and  to  their 
idolatrous  practiceB,  as  before. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  indirect  results  of  Mission  work  in  Benares 
has  reference  to  the  education  imparted  to  the  youth  of  the  city.  This 
education  is  partly  secular  and  partly  Christian.  The  young  men  of  our 
wihools  being  well  trained  in  the  Bible,  and  taught  the  strict  knowledge 
of  western  nations,  step  by  step,  and  oft^n  unconsciously,  lose  their  respect 
for  Hinduism,  and  begin  to  cherish  sentiments  of  admiration  and 
Teverenoe  for  Christianity.  At  length  they  become  so  nnsettlod  in  spirit, 
that  some  feel  themselves  to  be  secret  believers  in  Jesus,  others  repudiate 
the  glaring  fbUies  of  idolatry,  whUe,  as  a  dass,  they  are  no  longer  honest 
and  hearty  worshippers  of  idols.  The  Bev.  James  Kennedy  makes  the 
foUowing  truthM  obaervationB  reqnoting  these  young  men :     "  The 
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odueated  yoang  men,  cliiefly  BengEiliB,  vho  have  broken  the  trammels  of 
oaste  wid  idolatry,  but  have  not  embraced  the  gospel,  form  a  most 
intereetliig  olaes  of  tho  commtmUj,  vhom  we  regard  with  a  minglod 
feeling  of  hope  and  fear.  They  have  escaped  from  the  slough  of 
Hindolam,  but  the;  have  not  reached  the  firm  standing  ground  of  Dlnne 
Traith.  Tbey  are  in  great  danger  of  substituting  a  mere  barren  ragu» 
Deism,  which  gives  no  explanation  of  sin,  and  knows  nothing  of  a 
Saviour,  in  the  place  of  the  wild  legends,  the  groas  notions,  and  th& 
looliah  practioes  of  their  fathers.  Ihey  part,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
pride  of  oaste,  to  ikll  under  the  power  of  intellectual  conceit.  There 
ar9,  undoubtedly,  among  them  true  earnest  inquirers  after  truth,  and  all 
are  metre  capable  of  weighing  the  claims  of  Qod's  Word  than  they  were 
ia  the  days  of  their  ignorance.  From  every  Christian  heart  the  prayer 
must  arise,  that  they  may  know  Ood  and  His  Son  Jesoa  Christ,  whmn 
to  know  is  life  eternal." 

Agaia,  he  says :  "  Not  a  few,  espeeially  of  thoee  who  have  been  taught 
ia  Christiaji  schools,  are  not  only  eonvinoed  &at  Hinduism  is  false,  but 
thai  Christianity  is  true."  The  £ev.  J.  Lambert,  another  miaaionary, 
fbrnsHy  at  thia  station,  writes  in  the  same  strain:  "In  missiMiary 
echools,  at  least,  [native}  youths  are  being  grounded  in  the  facts  of  the 
Ohristiui  religion  and  trained  to  the  study  of  the  Sible,  in  such  a  way, 
that  bat  few  of  them  leave  the  school  without  carrying  aw^  ideas  that 
their  &tbers  would  have  trembled  to  entertain  for  one  moment.  The 
Jaait  that  these  schools  do  is  to  rob  the  minde  of  Hindu  youths  of  all  faith 
in  idtdatcj,  and  supply  thmn  with  a  i&t  sounder  and  more  oompcehensive 
education  than  ever  their  fathers  knew.  But  our  missionary  scho^ 
liavs  been  and  are  doing  more  than  tJiia." 

On  the  genra'al  results  of  the  work  in  Benaree,  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Blake 
Temarks  as  follows: — "  Systems  which,  foryears,  had  held  a  baneful  sw^y 
over  tlie  minds  of  the  people  are  beginnii^  to  relax  their  hold,  and  to  give 
indioatioas  of  decay;  men  educated  in  our  schools  and  colleges  an& 
questioning  their  anoastral  faith  and  groping  for  more  light ;  while  their 
wives  and  sisters,  ahut  up  in  their  zenanas,  are  feeling,  though  it  mqy 
be  as  yet  but  slightly,  that  there  is  a  stir  in  the  mind  of  the  community, 
iu  which  they  are  not  uninterested.  Our  aucoeesfaas  hitherto  been  but 
limited,  and  we  do  not  shut  our  eyas  to  many  gigantic  obstacles.  It  haa 
becn  hitherto  only  the  season  of  sowing ;  the  time  of  harvest  ia  not  yet. ;. 
but  tE»  question  must  still  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  thoi^htiiil 
labooma,  whether  we  are  preparingr  as  we  ought,  for  the  migh^  havrest 
-which,  with  Ood's  bleosiDg,  may  be  ripening  for  the  goepel  sickle." 
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But  vfant  is  Uks  opnion  of  aduestad  Hindiii  aa  tha  noctklemreM  of 
idolati7  and  tho  necessit;  for  r&dical  changai  in  the  prttroiliag  Ajstom  of 
nligioa?  In  a  Isvtnie  in  tlie  Bag^lali  langus^  dtdirsrad  by  a  learned 
Brahman  before  a  liturory  Booietj'  in  Bonares,  compowd  iaxgeij  of 
Bindna  of  high  cute  and  of  good  social  jKnitdan,  are  tiie  following 
wmarkable  staloiQenta :  "  Than  we  ocnnato  tbe  Aagsan  ataiblM  of  our  re- 
ligion,  Hie  nevsr  ^Hng  source  of  all  our  misaij,  of  all  onr  danunaliiaiioii, 
of  all  oar  deterioration,  in  short,  of  our  ruin  and  fall  ....  We  cannot 
hlama  oar  aaoeeton  for  bnildiny  Bindi  w^itm  of  titeologj  fbr  tu ;  but, 
as  intelligent  and  rational  beings,  it  behoves  ns  to  azaoiine  whether  oar 
presaiit  religions  ideas  are  oonsonant  with  reaami,  aad  whether  ihej  are 
oalevlated  to  gira  oa  h^pinaaa  both  here  and  hereafter  ....  Is  it  not 
the  greatest  insnli  we  eon  oEfw  to  the  Almigh^,  bj  r^msenttng  Hia  in 
any  shape  ?  Can  we  represent  Him  ? . . .  We  Ub,  m  steal,  ws  deeeiT»— 
and  early  in  the  monung  we  bathe  in  the  Chmges,  whose  filthy  waten 
wash  away  oiir  sina ;  and  than  worsUp  aax  idols,  who  pard  on  ns. 
FMpoflteroBs  and  absoid!  Thar*  cannot  be  a  more  ooacaLrable  foil; 
than  this.  Pxaity  of  perac»ial  eharaoter  is  nottuag  to  i&anf  of  us :  the 
Ganges  and  onr  idols  help  us  to  hearsa  !  .  .  .  AE  this  sonsnm  is  tite 
fruit  of  endlees  and  superstltioua  priestontft  under  wMoh  we  groan." 

It  is  undoniaUe  that  a  work  of  the  highest  importance  has  been 
aaaomplislMd  in  die  saored  city  of  India,  net  merely  in  the  gatheriqg  in 
of  ffoomrto,  but  also  in  the  mnetHing  of  many  ninds  oa  the  subject  ni 
idolatry.  Qreot  changes  are  apparently  at  hand.  Tha  baneitioa  state, 
to  which  not  a  few  Hindus  hare  attained,  cannot  last.  The  old  ties  of 
idolatry  are  being  loosened,  and  the  desire  ii  iaoreasing  fiK  them  to  be 
snapped  asuitdar  and  abolished  altogether.  A  great  harrset  of  bouIs  is 
pveparing^  to  be  reaped.  Ilm  Spirit  of  &9  Ijord  is  monng  aiaon^  the 
peo{^,  and  multitades  ore  b^inning  to  be  anxioTis  fbr  better  Siings 
than  idolstiy  can  bestow,  and,  thongh  peAape  in  many  cases  uncon- 
scdoualy,  are  yearning  and  ibeling  after  Ood,  if  h^ly  they  may  find  Him. 

II.—NEW    CALEDOVTA. 

Thk  island  of  Vsw  Caledonia,  whicli  lies  at  the  eiteme  wattani  limit  of  Wistan 
ftHjvem*,  is,  with  Ae  gxce})tiao  •Tlfnr  Ee^utd,  the Innt  iriand  In ths  S»iith  facillc 
Ocean.  It  is  about  tvo  luintbed.  miltB  teig  xaii  iaial^iW  bieact,  and  from  it*  Mlwat^ 
Um  harboDr,  climata  and  foresti,  and  above  all,  ib  proziiaitj  to  Auttnilia,  is  aa  iaUai. 
of  coDtidtroble  impnrtaace.  It  iras  diacorcrtd  by  Captain  Cook  in  177i,  who  wai 
lesriwd  brthe  mtirra  in  a fUendly maimer  In  IHOan  nimDcesihil  nttsmpt  to  intra- 
duce  Natire  Chrratian  taacksn  mi  ^ade  W  tbi  Bar.  T.  Hmam,  ol  Ub  Laodsn 
HisuonaiTf  Bodc^.  Id  1841  the  Bav.  A.  W.  Hubrat  soMndsd  in  laadiDg  tM 
teadiert,  who  were  left  as  Chiutian  pioneers,  with  hopofnl  proapacta.     la  1847  tbe 
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Misaion  nas  reinforced.  In  1846  the  island  wm  i^ain  Tinted  bjr  mimonariea  boia 
Samoa,  vhen  it  waa  found  that  duriiig  the  interral  ainee  tho  former  Tiiit,  the  Ifalire 
teachers  had  been  eipoa«d  to  the  noet  imminent  peril  frooi  the  Tiolcnt  hoatility  of  the 
chief  of  the  Isle  of  Piues,  bnt  had  been  preserved  bj  a  moat  marked  proridentinl  inter- 
ference. Aa  one  of  the  three  teachers  had  died,  and  one  of  the  sorrivora  wished  to  retnni 
to  Samoa,  it  was  de«med  adviaable  to  withdraw  from  the  island  for  a  time.  In  1652  tlie 
French  GoTernment  took  polseGsian  of  New  Caledonia,  and  the  re-occnpatioa  of  that 
£eld  hy  the  London  Missionarj  Society  has  lieen  prohibited  from  that  time  to  the 
Jiresent.  The  mcmDria]  from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  Uie  Emperor  of  the  French, 
inserted  below,  had  for  its  object  the  obtaining  permission  ft'om  the  French  Govtrnment 
for  the  London  Hissionaiy  Society  to  re-enter  the  island,  with  a  view  to  renewed 
Cbriatian  efforts  among  the  natives. 


FKOIl  TBK  "SVAKOEUCAL  AUJANCE  IIITEU.I 


JCFE,   1868. 


OPFOBrnOK  BY  FKENCH  AUTHOWTIES 
TO  PBOTE8TA»T  MlSSlOHa  IM  NEW 
CAXEDONU. 

A  oommiuucatioii  vss  veceived  in 
April  la«t  from  a  miaaonaiy  Uboviring 
in  the  Loyalty  IslandB,  complaining 
ihat  the  French  autJioritiss  in  New 
Caledonia  refused  to  allow  the  agents 
of  the  London  l£i«doDaiy  Society  to 
nsume  misnonary  operations  in  that 
island — c<nninencediiit841,  and  relin- 
quished in  1645,  in  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  labourers. 

The  following  memorial  from  the 
Council  of  the  Evsjigelical  Alliance 
was  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French : — 

To  Bit  iToperud  Majttt^  Napoleon  III., 
Emftror  of  the  French. 

We,  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Ksjich  of  the  Svangelical  Alliance, 
compoeed  of  Christians  of  various  de- 
nominations and  of  different  oountriaa, 
deeiro,  with  eentiments  of  profound 
leiqtect,  to  present  the  following  me- 
morial to  your  Miyestj : — 

By  a  communication. isoeiTed  from 
the  Ber.  Stephen  U.  Creagh,  mission- 
ary is  oonnectioD  with  the  London 
Uiasionary  Society,  labouring  at  Mare, 
one  of  tlie  Loyalty  Islands,  the  follow- 
ing facts  have  been  brought  under  our 
notice,  with  the  earnest  request  for 
our  aid  in  laying  the  case  before  your 
Majeety's  Government : — 


It  appears  that  in  1S41  missionaries 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society 
were  sent  to  the  Island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, to  instruct  the  natLves  in  the 
divine  tauths  of  Christianity,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  that  society 
(applicable  to  all  their  missionary  sta- 
tions), that  Christian  doctrines  alona 
be  tau^t,  without  advocacy  of,  or  op- 
position to,  any  ecclesiastical  ^stem. 

The  teachers,  we  are  informed,  con- 
tinued their  Christian  work  in  New 
Caledonia  until  the  year  1845,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  labourers, 
the  stations  had  to  be  abandoned;  not, 
however,  without  the  hope  Uiat  more 
favourable  oppoitunitiea  would  be 
found  for  again  preaching  the  Qospel 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  natives 
of  this  important  island. 

Snce  the  year  1853,  when  New 
Caledonia  and  Loyalty  TalaTjiia  became 
subject  to  your  Mqjesty's  dominion, 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  by 
their  agents  in  the  Loyalty  Islands, 
have  endeavoured  to  re-entor  and  re- 
commence their  work  in  New  Cale- 
donia: but  ibis,  we  regret  to  leam, 
has  been  fhistrated  by  the  ref^isal  <m 
the  part  (tf  the  representatives  of  your 
hCiqesty's  Oovemment  to  grant  the 
required  permission. 

The  claim  urged  by  these  Christian 
missionaries  is  made  on  the  following 
grounds: — 

First.  The     assurance     gradonsly 
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givea  by  joar  itajeety,  in  a  letter 
which  the  Society  hod  the  honour  of  . 
leceiTing,  dated  the  24Ui  Januaiy, 
1666,  in  reply  to  u  memorial  trans- 
mitted by  Batl  Knseell  to  the  British 
AmbsModor  at  Paris,  and  bjr  him  laid 
before  your  Uajesty.  We  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  give  the  following  extract: — 

"  Je  fais  icTire  au  Commandant 
Quillain  poui  bl&ner  taaie  m^sura  qui 
mettrait  une  entrove  au  libte  exercise 
de  Totre  nunistcre  dans  ces  conti'ioB 
lointeines,  Je  auis  aesurd  que  loin  de 
snaeiter  dee  difficult^  ans  repi^aentons 
de  I'autorit^  Fran9aiae,  Li  Uiaaion 
Froteetante  comme  la  Mission  Catho- 
liqoe  I'aideront  &  ripandre  chex  las 
indiginee  de  rArchipel  lea  bienfaits  du 
Clliii8tianisme,et  de  la  ciTilisation." 

Second.  The  &ct  that  the  London 
Uiseionarf  Society  had  prwioaaly  a 
mission  in  New  Caledonia,  which  ceased 
only  from  a  lock  of  labourers,  an  ob- 
stacle which  DOW,  happily,  no  longer 

Third.  The  desire  expreaaed  by  the 
people  themselves  in  difibrent  parts  of 
the  island  to  have  missionaries  sent  to 
them  from  the  London  liisaionaiy  So- 
ciety to  teach  them  the  Ooepel  of  oar 
Loid  Jesus  Cliri«t. 

Fourth.  We  are  assured  tliat  there 
aie  many  and  populous  districts  in 
New  Caledonia  where  no  Christian 
misaion  exists,  and  that  it  is  to  these 
districts  to  which  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  desires  to  direct  its  bone- 
Tolent  efforts. 

Deeply  sympathizing  with  the  object 
and  prayer  of  our  co-religionists,  and 
assured  that  their  efforts  tend  to  the 
loyalty,  elevation,  and  proeperi^  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects,  as  well  as  to 
their  spiritual  and  eternal  inteteafa, 
we  earnestly  entreat — 

That  yonr  Majesty  will  give  anch 
<liieattona  tlkat  m  New  Caledonia  and 
itfl  ndghbouting  Islands,  there  may 


be  freedom  of  entrance  or  departure 
granted  to  the  Protestant  missionaries 
for  Chiistian  instruction,  in  the  aame 
way  as  free  liberty  is  given  by  the 
British  Government  and  nation  to  the 
Catholic  prieeta  and  miarionariea  of 
France  throughout  Her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  tJiat  the  natdvei 
may  be  allowed  to  be  employed  a* 
evangelists  wherever  it  is  found  deai- 
rable  to  send  tliem  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  benefits  of  Chriatianity 
and  of  civilization. 

We  beg  to  express  our  ainoere  gra- 
titude for  the  consideration  most  gra- 
ciously ahown  on  several  occasions  to 
the  Evangelical  Alliance,  when  our 
effta^a  to  obtain  for  Christiana  of  dif- 
ferent nations  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  ocmscience  and  the  eqjoyment  of  re- 
ligioua  liber<7  have  beenbrought  under 
your  M^esty'a  notice.  We  ofibr  up 
eameat  prayer  that  the  divine  blessing 
may  largely  rest  upon  yonr  Mq'esty, 
and  that  the  enlightened  and  bmero- 
lent  policy  which  has  distinguished 
your  impmial  role  may  secure  increas- 
ingprosperityt«  France,  and  strengthen 
more  and  more  the  cordiality  and 
friendship  existing  between  that  nation 
and  our  own. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 

□f  Council, 

OniCHEBTEB, 

T.  H.  Biatts.  M.A..  ) 

WiixiAMABTHUB,M.A.,f  Honorary 
£dwasd  Btkakb,  D.D.,  (  Secretaries. 
DAvm  KnrG,  LL.D.,       J 

A.  G.  BOBKOWS,  i  BocTBtaries. 

T.uno  niTTTB  joocrewnes. 


His  M^esty  received  the  Bev.  Jomea 
Davis,  one  of  the  Secretariee,  to  an 
audience  at  ihe  Tnileries,  on  Monday, 
18th.  The  Secretary  having  read  th« 
memorial.  His  Mtyes^  expwsed  hi* 
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legret  tbat  anjoppoutimahonidhava  twtiiy  timt  B»^mm»  nti^a^ttiMity 

been  nude  to  the  Cbriatukn  t«nohing  irtiidi  prowled  in  Fnaae  woirid  bm 

'bj   Fratestant   miHiionarias  in  Now  axtwidad  i^iongkiMit  ite  FzmA  d»- 

OftlfwifiniB.     Sudi  oppositioii  woa  oaa-  ftuitauaea,  and  aAded  tt«t  ha  mnU 

trary  to  hia  axpress  diiectiona  Mot  cnit  lionoeiBatructUto  Minuter  of  liana* 

to  tbaQoTBriiDr  of  tliQLMyaltf  Islands  to  oairj  thna  fwipwaout  in  Mwf  (Aih 

iaisee.    HiaMaje-tyMKuredtheSd-  donia. 


lir.— CAMTOlf. 

GAKTOir,  tlie  pro*incik1  opital  of  the  prOTinos  of  Kwakotcko,  in  thi  nutheinput 
•f  Qiitia,  n  litDated  on  the  P«arl  RiTer,  and  u  about  ninety  miles  diitant  from  Hod£ 
Konff.  The  old  and  nnr  eitiea  within  tbe  wnlla,  with  tka  w«t  Mitarh  aod  Ae  diabiet 
of  I^nam  acrou  the  river,  cover  an  area  of  abont  aaz  a^nan  nilM,  imd  caataia  ■  pofB- 
lation  of  about  a  milUoD,  besides  the  boat  populatioa  on  the  river,  which  numbaca  aboiu 
einlity  thouaand  mom.  The  city  con  taint  nuw;  beantiful  streets,  liroader  thui  thoae  of 
a  ChiAase  town  luually  are.  Tha  Miaaon  is  sitiuited  io  the  western  mbnrb,  tnttsida  tho 
ifalls,  anid  has  two  chapels  and  two  dwedling-hooaaa.  Tha  UiaNonarita  of  th«  Saemif 
connucted  with  this  station  ore  the  Rav.  J.  Cuiuibba  now  In  Engload,  the  Bev.J. 
Anbikchi,  and  the  Her.  E,  J.  Ettkl,  who  snpetiDtendfl  the  I\)KL0  Mission,  an  ont- 
pMt  of  Canton. 

EZTsixjT  FKOM  xsE  jouBMAL  <x  isB  lomKT  IV  •nonaix.. 

TBS  HISSIOKARIES  VISITED. 

"  £«thor  weak,  but  down  ti>  break&Bt  at  9. SO ;  bead-acdM  gone  and  altiTariap 
too.  Ptotectad  by  m;  good  InTAmaaa,  I  sallied  forth  about  noon  for  the  day's 
eqeditioD.  It  was  a  MiaaioBary  aKpaditiim,  and  a  eall  on  aaeh  of  Am  Xinioa' 
aiiaa  in  Canton  (Thatever  Min^iaaary  So<aoty  be  beloaged  to),  was  tbv  vrdBT  of 
tfas  iaj.  Three  cluura,  wittt  ioor  bearers,  waitod  npcm  as.  Aflor  oaRTing  ua 
aome  little  way  beyood  the  boundariaa  of  Bhaawsen,  ttte  nndenen  et  Bnrapeam 
in  Gi»ton,  we  made  ottr  way  paitly  on  foot,  and  partly  in  our  db^n,  firit  to 
Kam-lee-fow,  or  Canton  £a«t,  whm  the  London  Bodoty'e  niusianazim  hsr» 
tbair  hospital,  preaching  hall,  cbapel,  and  also  in  their  Asrge  the  Depot  of 
the  Biitit^  and  Forn^  Bible  Society.  Two  ae  ^troe  lit^  mcBdenta  t^ttte  wi^ 
may  be  noted.  We  passed  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys  apparently  in  deep  specu- 
lation at  an  orange-stall.  Friends  were  bnyiitg  and  eating  orangaa,  and  tii* 
crowd  around  were,  gambling  on  the  nombw  of  pipe  eacb  orange  contBamd !  A 
liUU  furUwr  on,  and  a  nan  «aa  choiring  wood,  and  another  crowd  of  gamblms 
mBabsttuigastoliheeflactof  each  stroke  of  the  hatchet !  The  spirit  of  gsmUing 
eeems,  notwithstanding  the  etforta  of  the  anthorities,  to  bsre  tsfcsn  t«o  firm  a 
hdd  oa  the  Chinese  mind  to  be  easily  rqmased,  and  it  is  manifiaBtad  in  tlte 
smallest  everyday  transactions.  With  ganbling,  mpenrtiticnis  obeerrsnoes 
ttbonnd.  I  noticed  the  irregular  appearance  t>t  Ike  buildings.  No  two  bonaes 
were  built  together,  or  in  a  straight  line ;  it  wenid  have  been  nnlocky  m  todo. 
At  every  turning,  is  sane  jdaoea,  at  every  door,  the  god  of  beaJtii,  wiOt  ii^jete 
of  gold  in  hN  hand,  was  to  be  seen  with  incense-Bticka  bnmisg  beSsre  btra  on 
ti^baaily  altariBTn>ii£iBtio(>cif  tbsidol.  Tha  atrMts  are  fidl  of  idols,  at  the 
dBon,  or  statianed  omr  an  altar  «BBct.>U  in  tiie  shop.  As  of  AftesM,  so  «{ 
CtantaB,  in  all  tfaiBf^  th^  warn  too  anpcistttiaua.  Mr  raoM  I  atld  "Bin  whsn 
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the;  igntnantly  wonhipped  declare  1  unto  you ; "  far  the  Chinese  cannot  be 
said  in  any  sense  to  'wonilup  the  true  God  at  all.  The  curiositj  of  the  people  is 
Tery  gN»t.  Aooustomed  am  the  GnntoneHe  most  now  be  to  see  &o  BugMsh  in 
their  streata,  my  loremesB  great'Coat  atbacted  their  inquioitiTeneBS.  A  eiowd 
of  idle  psraoiiB  fbUowad  the  ooat,  und  0TB17  now  and  then  I  felt  ^e  e«po 
BtMlthily  lifted  ap,  uLd  on  toming  (ound  fwnd  tkom  exaanining  the  textare  of 
the  oloth,  the  character  of  the  atiiohing,  and  the  ont  of  &»  gtument.  In  one 
]Jm»  I  etoi^wd  and  ^owed  it  to  them  ;  I  nabutttHwd  it,  and  Bhowed  how  it 
waa  put  on,  and  the  exolunatioa  "nmnbor  one,"  or  that  it  was  a  fifst-rste  coat, 
waa  tha  result. 

"At  lirnjrth  irnrnnntirirt  thnrwidniicinnf  thnTifisiiiiriiniinririf  tihiiTiiiiiliin  fliiiiiritj , 
and  Mi,  and  iSiB.  Ajodenoii,  and 'Mr.  and  Un.  Hitel,  ganw  me  a  vny  Usd  and 
cordial  welcooae.  The  miaBiasMies  seemed  is  good  health  uid  fuU  of  woriE. 
Their  raud^ice  is  juat  nie^  as  is  consistNit  wkh  Uwir  vocation.  No  one  oonld 
aoeuse  Oasm  of  luxury;  aai  at  the  same  tzme  I  was  glad  to  see  the  oonTenJeBoe 
and  ooitifort  of  their  abodes;  for,  if  in  foeeign  lands  our  Hissionariea  ore  to  ke^- 
Omt  health  asd  do  their  mA,  a  healthy,  MmfortaldB  hone  would  be  a 
neoesai^.  At  tJie  London  MiMon  Hospital,  aaany  pomr  sidt  Chtneee  had 
already  ■essmblad,  and  the  native  madical  oKoers  mxti  in  full  smploy  rnHue- 
terii^  to  their  neoessitisa.  Bbc^  patient  on  vriring  and  departing  yinted  a 
la^e  hall  adjoining  the  dispensary,  where  the  Holy  Botiptuiae  ware  baing  t«ad 
by  a  natiTO  Chriatian.  He  was  addressing  his  keflsars,  from  twenty-ftre  to  fifty 
in  numbar,  on  the  "leaTOs  of  the  tree,"  which,  aie  "for  tlie  heoliag  of  tke 
natioos."  By  this  Buwt  k^fanutte  msana,  a  large  disBSHrination  of  Gospel  tnrth 
tnnst  take  plaoe  in  the  oonrse  of  the  year,  aad  I  waa  asKuad  ^at  the  He^it«l 
has  giran  tbe  miaaioDanes  an  a&tafaial  estrajuie  taacag  the  peofle,  md  has  on 
acme  oooaaiona  been  the  cuuiee  of  tiieir  delivsraaco  from  impen^i^  dangar, 
whan  the  pcpnlar  feebi^  agatnat  ^Kopaama  might  h«re  lied  to  aariooa  reei^. 
The  chapel,  whaie  the  native  Qhurch  aaaaaablod,  whicli,  with  a  oonv^uent 
galleiy,  might  hold  ISO  persona,  and  which  the  native  population  entirely  filled 
occmionally,  appeared  suited  for  ite  puipoae,  especial^  on  aocount  of  ita 
aituatioii ;  for  whilst  on  ojoa  aide  tiiieve  ie  an  enbsnoe  from  the  Ho^itaJ,  en  the 
other  Ote  entrance  waa  ftmn  the  crowded  stiaat,  up  and  down  whiah  Ae 
Chinese  swanned,  so  that  whmi  the  dixws  wvn  t^an  far  pnadting  to  t^ 
Heathen,  Qiere  can  be  aodtffiout^  in  filing  Qw  afcapel  with  liatoMn  ias  vmy 
abort  qiaco  of  time." 

IV,— THE  EAMANGUATO    MISSION. 


The  BASAScrATO  is  one  of  the  lorgeat  tribes  in  Becbuana  l^nd,  in  Smith  Africa-  The 
tnritory  thay  occupy  lira  at  a  distence"  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  NN.K.  TrMn- 
Cape  Te»D.  about  niidmir  batvieap  tin  Kurunan  and  the  Zambesi  KireiB.  SuuaaoM, 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  cluef  UAcheng,  is  the  principal  town  of  the  diatrict,  audifl 
aaiil  to  contain  with  ita  siibarba,  abont  30,000  inhabitants,  which  includes  a  nuinher  of 
the  Makalaka  tribe;  who  fonnerly  inhabited  a  territory  to  t!ie  west.  In  1SS3  a 
nuaaiDDary  of  aGeTraan  Society  was  itationed  at  Shoahong,  fast  in  IMS  the  Uissien 
paaaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Loudon  Uisaioaary  SMuety.aod  (he  Hat.  1.  UcXbnme 
was  appointed  to  reside  there  and  carry  on  the  Miaaion.  Thece  are  in  the  town  tiuv 
dwellJBg-boaaea  beloD^ng  to  tht  Hisahm,  and  a  church  has  leceatly  been  complete 
and  apanad  for  Cbristtaa  worship. 


CHBOKICLE  OF  THE 


LETTEB  FROU  THE  BEV.  }.  1 

"la  my  lastletter  I  expreaaed  tlie 
hope  that  OUT  new  chuioh  voold  be 
opened  for  public  worship  on  the  fiist 
Sunday  of  1668.  I  have  cow  the  plea- 
sure to  aimouiice  that  this  anticipation 
was  realized,  to  the  great  gratification 
of  bU  concerned. 

"  Uaeheng  had  asaiated  me  in  cut- 
ting wood  and  grass  for  the  church ;  it 
was  but  right  to  tbank  him  for  so 
doing.  Of  oontse  I  had  t?ianked  him 
already,  but  then  I  had  done  so  pri- 
vately. Xow  I  should  express  my 
,gratitade  in  preseace  of  all  bis  head 
men,  and  attest  my  sincerity  by 
slaughtering  an  ox  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  himself  and  people.  Haying 
Gonsolted  an  "authority"  on  such 
matters,  and  found  that  this  step  would 
be  entirely  orthodox  and  agreeable,  I 
.gave  the  invitation  to  Uaoheug  "to 
meet  me  with  his  people  in  the  new 
church,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  instant, 
to  see  the  house  which  thsy  hod  as- 
sisted me  to  build,  to  hear  why  it  was 
hmit,  and  to  partake  of  Uie  ox  with 
which  I  tJianked  them  for  their  assist- 
«iee." 

"  Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
people  b^on  to  assemble  at  tii«  church. 
Each  little  town  come  headed  by  its 
.ehief.  Heatlien  men  wiUi  hoary  heads, 
.ioothlees,  and  tottering  with  old  age, 
came,  resting  on  their  etii^.  Full- 
grown  men — the  haughty,  tlie  cun- 
ning, the  fierce — came,  with  tliose 
younger  in  yean,  of  brigliter  eye, 
and  more  hopeftil  mien.  As  to  tbmx 
•clothing,  the  heathen  dress  admits  of 
little  variety.  But  many  appeared 
dressed  partly  or  wholly  in  Eunqoean 
attire — and  here  there  was  variety 
enough.  We  had  the  usual  members 
of  the  congregation,  moat  of  them 
neatly  dressed.  But  sticklers  for  ' '  the 
proprieties"  would  have  been  shocked 
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to  see  a  man  moving  in  the  crowd  who 
considered  himself  well  dressed,  al- 
though wearing  a  shirt  only ;  another 
with  trousers  only ;  a  Uiird  with  a 
black  "  swoUow-t^,"  closely  buttoned 
to  the  chin— the  only  piece  of  Euro- 
pean clothing  which  the  man  wore; 
another  with  a  soldier's  red  coat,  over- 
shadowed by  an  immense  wide-awake 
hot,  the  rest  of  the  dress  being  artacles 
of  heathen  wear,  &c,,  &c. 

"The  church-doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  many  strange  remarks  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  building. 
Ouemansaid,  "What  a  splendid  place 
to  drink  beei  in ! "  another,  "  What  a 
capital  pen  for  sheep  and  goats!"  and 
a  third  declared  that,  with  a  few  people 
inside,  they  could  defy  the  Uatobele 
nation. 

"As  soon  as  Macheng  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  people  assembled  in  the 
churdi,  until  it  was  completely  filled, 
and  then  crowded  round  the  doors  and 
windows.  I  held  no  regnlar  service, 
for  some  would  hare  said  I  got  them 
to  be  present  at  it  under  &lBe  pro- 
tonccB.  It  would  not  be  wortli  while 
to  particularize  the  address  which  I 
delivered  on  thie  occadon.  It  was  com- 
posed of  thoughts  which  hod  been  ga- 
thering in  mj  mind  for  years,  but 
which  I  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  before  such  an  aodience.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  attention  <£ 
the  people  was  thoroi^hly  airested 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was 
speaking.  It  would  seem  that  this  at- 
tention was  real,  for  I  am  told  that  fbr 
days  this  speech  was  the  subject  of 
remark  in  the  Kotla,  the  majority  de- 
claring that  "  the  words  "  were  unan- 
swerable. A  few  inveterate  heathons, 
however,  said  "  they  could  see  nothing 
in  the  words;  they  thought  they  had 
been  called  to  ohuroh  to  assist  in  pr»y- 
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ing  for  rain,  and  not  to  listen  to  such 
atiAnge  doctiinea." 

"  Qarmg  coficluiicd  my  part  of  tho 
engagemente  of  the  day  by  a  short 
pi«yer,  Z  called  upon  Macheng  to 
speak,  if  he  deeired  to  do  so.  He  de- 
clined to  speak,  so  we  at  once  a^oumed 
to  the  Tioinity  of  our  kitchen,  where 
Mrs.  IttoEenzie  and  Hha  aerrontA  had 
had  a  busy  time  of  It  cooking  the 
Tisnds.  Thepots,  dishes,  ftc,  I  showed 
to  Macheng,  and  requested  him  to  di- 
vide the  contents.  A  considerablo 
quantity  of  sour  milk,  and  a  few  camp- 
kettloa  full  of  tea,  completed  the  bill 
of  faro  for  this  Bechuana  soii^. 
Tables,  chairs,  knives  and  forks,  vege- 
tables, we  were  content  to  regard  as 
superfluities — after-thoughts;  tho  first 
and  the  main  thought  was  the  beef, 
and  to  that,  attention  whs  given.  I 
faadbeen  told  by  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
giveaatingy  ejit«rtaiament,tiiatoneox 
would  not  be  enough,  but  my ' '  author- 
ity" said  otherwise.  The  chief  him- 
self killed  only  one  ox  at  a  time — it 
would  be  over-lavish  in  me  to  kill 
more.  My  "authority"  was  right. 
Although  no  miracle  was  perfbrmed, 
every  one  seemed  to  get  something; 
every  one  was  pleased.  AsQie  "fiart" 
proceeded,  it  was  announced  to  Ma- 
cheng that  a  certain  head-man  had 
been  oveilookod.  'V\'hat  was  to  bo 
doneP  the  meat  was  gone — the  sour 
milk  had  disappeared;  bat,  happy 
thought !  the  tea  remained.  Handing 
the  man  a  large  quantity  of  tea,  the 
chief  eaid  to  him:  "Drink,  for  there 
is  no  longer  aught  to  eat.  The  tea 
was  cooked  at  the  same  fire  as  the 
meat,  it  is  therefore  quito  the  same 


thing ;  drink,  for  tea  is  your  part  of 
the  feaat."  The  man  quietly  sat  down 
with  his  camp-kettle  of  tea  and  drank 
it  all.  After  the  poopio  had  departed, 
Macheng,  Ehomo,  and  Ehamane  sat 
down  at  our  table  to  a  part  of  the  same 
ox — this  time,  however,  eaten  with 
knife  and  fork.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
heve  that  the  best  impression  was  pro- 
duced on  the  people's  minds  by  tho 
doings  of  this  day.  Even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  still  absent  themselves 
from  church,  many  of  them  admit  that 
they  are  wrong ;  heathenism  does  not 
carry  the  high  head  which  it  wae  wont 
to  do. 

"  But  of  course  auoh  a  stop  as  has 
been  described  would  bo  comparatively 
without  result,  if  not  followed  up.  In 
order  to  roach  sonie  of  the  backward 
ones,  I  resolved  to  hold  the  afternoon 
services  in  the  Kotla,  and  I  began  a 
eouree  of  district  visitation,  to  be  car- 
ried on  every  Wednesday.  At  present, 
therefore,  on  Sunday  morning  we  wor- 
ship with  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  attend  church,  with  a  goodly 
sprinkling  of  hoatiien  ;  in  the  after- 
noon, we  have  added  to  our  morning 
congregation  the  chief,  and  perhaps 
a  hundred  who  hear  the  Qospel  when 
it  comes  to  thom,  but  who  do  not  go- 
to church.  On  Wednesdays  I  have  an 
audience  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred,  very  few  of  whom  come  to 
chorch.  In  this  way,  I  should  say, 
some  600  people  hear  the  Word  of 
Qod  in  the  coarse  of  the  week. 

"  As  a  test  of  the  increased  interest  in 
our  labours,  tho  demand  for  spelling- 
books  is  such,  that  I  can  with  difficulty 
supply  it." 


V.  —AMPABIBE,— ANTANANARIVO. 

Ahfabibr  i>  the  utme  of  a  district  on  the  north-wMt  side  of  Antuuuarivo,  the  chief 
city  of  H&diMcar,  and  the  seat  of  goTemment  Dimag  the  persecution  ■  few  Christians 
used  to  meet  Dy  night  to  hold  religiaui  ■errioes  in  a  nnul  haoM  on  ths  site  where  th«  pre- 
sent chupd  now  stands.  When  Rsdami  II.  becune  king  in  ISQl,  three  congregi^tiiHU  were 
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.formed  ia  AntaoaiitriTO,  of  wbich  that  in  AmpariM  was  one.  Tht  naraber  of  chorclk 
memben  Rt  Umt  time  wu  about  a  handred  ;  itia  iKin  linclnJiug  Ihe  membera  of  &  bnnch 
^nich  raoentl;  famud)  iwulj  nrsn  biindred.  The  preaent  chapel  waa  built  in 
1363,  by  the  Natires  themaelTca.  The  average  coiigregatiaa  meetioj;  in  it  oa  tha  Lord's 
di:7  is  aoont  a  thousand.  Tha  Church  ia  ander  the  paattml  cnre  of  tbe  Kev.  W.  E. 
Oansins,  vitfa  whom  is  aasoeiated,  amoni;  other  Nattve  pvtott,  Akdriambblo,  a  tnai- 
latim  of  wbrae  iett  v  to  a  libend  friend  u  Eagland  ii  given  below. 

tbahblation  op  a  lettbe  fboh  a:(driambeii),   sattvb  pafitok  at 
amfakib£,  antananarito. 

AntanAHAiivo,  JtiIj  31,  1867. 

Madam.— May  yon  be  blessed  of  God  for  ever.  We  visit  yon  and  yonr 
6iendB.  We  cannot  see  one  another's  faces,  but  wo  are  nstoniahed  «t  your  lore 
for  us.  Wtat  WHS  our  joy  when  we  were  told  by  Mr,  Pool  and  Kev.  W.  E. 
Cfansina  of  yonr  prayorg  to  God  for  ns,  and  of  your  gift  to  help  ns  to  erect  a 
new  and  good  honso  of  prayor.  For  we  were  glad,  indeed,  madam,  and  wft 
thank  God  the  Father  of  Jesns  Chriet  our  Lord,  whom  you  wish  to  be  served, 
and  whoBO  kingdom  you  sook  to  advance.  Tos,  bocanse  of  our  joy  and  gladness 
of  heart  we  love  yon,  madam,  and  thank  yon  in  our  joy ;  and  may  God  listen, 
to  the  prayers  yon  wiU  offer  on  onr  behalf,  madam.  Your  gift  to  help  ns  hfkS 
stirred  np  some  of  us  to  bnild  a  new  church,  and  I  think  it  will  become  Uie 
means  of  leading  many  to  act  according  to  the  words  of  our  Ixird,  which. 
say,  "  Lot  yonr  light  shine  before  men,  that  they  seeing  your  good  works  may 
glorify  yonr  Father  who  ia  in  hearen,"  For  I  am  aorry  when  I  see  the  state  of 
some  herre  in  Antananarivo,  who  spend  their  property  upon  whateverwiD  please 
them,  and  yet  are  unwilling  to  give  anything  for  the  advancement  of  && 
Kingdom  of  Cfarist.  And  in  reference  to  the  stato  of  our  present  house  of 
prayer,  it  is  fuH  every  Sunday,  and  sometimes  Oie  people  are  crowded  together 
very  nncomfortably,  and  it  is  qnite  difficult  for  any  one  to  move  from  his  place, 
for  most  of  the  people  ait  upon  mats  on  the  groimd.  And  ihe  bouse  is  qnit« 
low  too,  and  when  the  day  is  hot  the  people  perspire  with  the  beat;  and  although 
we  are  so  erowded,  we  often  see  fresh  people  who  come  forward  to  be  Christdans. 
We  oounted  the  people  present  one  Sunday,  and  mode  tbsm  to  be  1,498.  "Qien 
the  Europeans  said,  ' '  Ton  have  made  a  mistake  in  yonr  numbers,  for  the  house 
won't  hold  as  many  as  that."  So  we  counted  again  on  another  Sunday,  and  fbund 
1,33?,  but  there  were  fifty  of  whom  we  knew,  who  were  not  present.  When  we 
look  at  the  ontside  of  the  house  it  doee  not  look  large  enough  to  hold  so  many ; 
but  when  we  see  the  inside,  and  the  people  are  crowded  together,  we  are 
astonished.  In  the  spring  there  is  nearcely  a  Sunday  without  8ome  one  fainting 
with  the  heat;  and  this  is  why  we  desire  a  now  house,  both  higher  and  more 
roomy,  that  we  may  bring  into  it  many  who  wish  to  become  Christians,  and 
may  keep  onr  heads  cool  on  the  hot  Sundays.  But  although  thera  are  so  many 
people  in  iJte  congregation,  not  many  are  able  to  give  much  money,  for  many 
ace  poor,  and  widows,  and  slaves.  And  this  is  why  onr  money  alone  would  not 
have  been  enough,  for  a  largo  house  takes  a  large  sum  of  money  to  finish  it ; 
and  the  land,  too,  is  not  largt  snffugk  for  a  lazget  chapel  than  the  present,  so 
we  must  buy  a  fresh  piece,  which  will  cost  a  large  sum  of  money.  But  although, 
the  work  is  difScult  we  do  not  despair  of  fini'ahing  it,  for  we  intoid  to  d» 
vriulsTer  oar  means  can  aftionpliA,  sad  to   adi  Qod,  too,  to  Ums  anr 
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Again,  may  Qod  bUaa  you,  "■"T"'".  £ac  your  gift  to  Up  us,  ^id  £«  y«a 
prayers  on  onr  beJult 

And  may  yon  live,  and  not  low  Qod'a  atonal  revwd. 

Kay  Ha  bleaa  you  and  increaaa  bo  ytm  peace  aad  lutppuoea  now. 

And  may  He  take  you  at  laat  in  safety  to  tlie  Iwuse  id  JflBua  Chiiat  to  -wiixi 
He  intends  to  rentore  us  oil 

Veloma  (May  you  lire),  eaitit  Andruubelo. 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Arrival  of  Missiokabies  in  England.— On  April  25tti,  the  Ear.  T. 
MpntHKJD  and  Ifra.  Hvikoead,  afl«r  twenty-one  years  of  continuoue  eerrice 
in  SSuut^ai;  on  Uay  13tfa,  the  Bev.  H.  Nisbet  and  &mily  from  TJpoIa, 
Samoa,  after  twenty-e^t  years'  serrice  in  Polynesia;  on  May  lath,  the  R«t. 
■John  Josfss  and  Aonily,  from  Uar^,  in  lite  Loyalty  Qronp,  Weatern  Poly- 
nesia;  on  Hay  ZTth,  the  Bcrr.  J.  L.  Qrekh  and  family,  from  Tohoa,  Society 
lelande ;  and  on  Uay  Slet,  the  Sot.  G.  SmtEWSBURY  and  family,  from  ICrza- 
pore,  in  Xoi-th  India. 

2.  Yopao  MEy'a  AwximnY,  First  Hill,  Jamaica. — "On  Monday  evening, 
April  6th,  the  young  men  cmmected  with  the  chnr^  at  First  Hill,  Jamaica, 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  their  young  brethrtu  in  Bngland,  held  their  firet 
Missionary  Meeting.  The  buaincss  of  the  Meeting  was  oonduotod  entirely  by 
themselves.  The  following  reeolutiona  were  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  and 
heartily  agreed  to  by  the  people.  1st.  !niat  this  district  has  racetred  gceat 
benefit  from  the  labours  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society.  2ud.  That  the 
Qoapel  is  the  source  of  our  highost  prinlegee  and  best  HeseiingG  for  tima  and 
eternity.  SnL  That  it  la  our  duty  to  support  Uio  Gospel  among  ourselvea,  and 
also  to  send  it  to  the  heathen.  4th.  That  the  Ijondon  Missionary  Society  has 
qieoal  claims  on  our  support.  The  mover  of  the  last  roeolution  epdke  as 
follows  : — "  During  the  long  and  tedious  days  of  infancy,  the  Parent  Bocie^ 
ill  England  baa  been  supporting  her  churches  in  this  land.  Xow  she  says^ 
■  You  have  arrived  at  maturity,  support  yourselTOs.'  And  it  is  not  because  ahe 
has  altogether  forsaken  us,  and  wishes  to  repose  from  l^r  labours,  but  beoauae 
other  infants  are  demanding  her  core;  and  who  are  those  infants  bat  thcheathen? 
If  we  have  any  love  for  theii'  souls  we  should  heai-tily  respond,  and  eay,  'Send 
them  the  Qospol,  and  we  will  support  the  worship  of  Ood  among  oureelvee.' 
The  great  and  noble  cause  which  has  been  established  among  us  cannot  look  to 
the  world  to  support  it,  nor  to  the  State.  It  must  of  necessity  look  to  them 
who  are  membara  of  the  CSmrch  to  support  it.  These  who  have  notyet  enrolled 
themsrivee  ae  members  must  not  mistake  me  when  _  I  say,  the  cause  of  Christ 
must  of  necessity  be  supported  by  the  membera.  You  must  not  think  that  you 
are  exempted,  for,  in  this  house,  solvaticA  is  freely  offered  to  all,  and  ytw  an 
all  equally  bouiid  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  Qoepel.  la  order  to  meet  these 
Juet  claims,  we  must  give  ourselves  to  honest  and  persevering  labour;  and 
we  must  do  it  all  heutily  and  cheerAiBy,  for  "the  Lord  lovetli  a  cbeerftal 
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The  claims  upon  ns  are  not  burdensome.  They  only  point  oat  our  duty  to 
Ood  and  to  His  cause,  if  we  are  His  children ;  and  all  shonld  be  done  with  a 
willing  mind  as  the  only  acceptable  service  to  Him.  The  poor  wonum  who 
cast  in  "two  mites"  into  the  treasury  of  Qod  stands  as  an  example  of  liberality 
to  us.  Hers  was  not  a  blind  way  of  giving.  Faith  was  exercised,  and  she 
beliered  in  Him  to  whom  she  gave  the  "two  mites,"  which  was  "all  her 
liTing."  Equally  bo  should  our  giving  be.  I  firmly  believe,  my  friends,  that 
a  tax  should  not  be  laid  on  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  that  each  should  givo 
according  as  each  has  been  blessed.  Common  sense  teaches  us  that  those  who 
have  planted  their  field  should  e^joy  the  Eruita  of  their  labour ;  and  the  same 
sense  ought  to  teach  ua  that  those  who  feed  us  with  spiritual  things,  should 
reap  of  our  carnal  things.  None  who  keep  back  Uieir  support  from  the  worship 
of  Ood  can  prosper.  Withholding  cannot  impoverish  God,  and  giving  cannot 
enrich  Him.  Our  givings  only  show  forth  our  gratitudo  to  Him  who  is  the 
Supreme  Oiver  of  all  things.  The  strength  of  body  which  we  possess  is  &om 
God ;  the  money  is  His,  and  the  earth  which  yields  her  strength  and  fulnees 
to  us,  b  also  His;  and  if  we  have  been  entrusted  with  these  ridies,  we 
are  accountable  to  Ood  how  we  use  them.  The  poet  exhorts  us  to  liberality, 
when  he  says : — 

"Tli&t  mui  may  eat,  bat  never  lives. 
Who  much  receives,  but  Dotbing  givei ; 
Whom  Dime  can  live,  vbom  none  ma  th*nk, 
Creation's  blot,— Creation's  blank. 
But  be  wiu>  marka  from  day  to  day, 
In  generous  acta  bis  ndiant  way, 
Treada  the  lame  path  his  Saviour  trod. 
The  path  tj  gtory  and  to  God." 

The  Book  of  OEirBSia  ni  Ebboicasga. — The  Directors  have  recently 
received  the  following  interesting  communication  from  the  Sev.  Dr.  Steel,  of 
Sydney,  agent  for  the  New  Hebrides  Misaion : — "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  send- 
ing per  book  post  two  copies  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  just  printed  at  Sydney, 
in  the  Erromangan  language.  The  translatian  has  been  made  by  the  Bev. 
James  D.  Gordon,  Presbyterian  Missionary  at  that  Island,  assisted  by  the  MSB. 
left  by  his  brother,  the  Eev.  0.  N.  Gordon,  who  perished  by  the  cruel  hands  of 
the  heathen  in  the  year  1860,  The  present  missionary,  on  hearing  of  the 
martyrdom  of  his  brother  on  that  blood-stained  isle,  devoted  himself  to  tlie 
work,  and  has  laboured  for  the  past  few  years  amidst  many  perils.  Be  so  good 
as  to  present  these  two  copies  to  the  Directors  for  the  Libraiy  and  Museum  of 
the  London  Missiouary  Society." 
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AtratrsT,  ises. 


Clir  Xttfi.  Eo&ert  Fattgftan,  19.19. 

ThbEcv.  Dr.  Yaaghau  was  bora  in  the  year  1795;  and  having  received 
some  direction  in  bis  studies  from  the  Rev.  William  Thorpe,  at  Bristol, 
entered  the  Christian  ministiy,  amongst  ludependeut  Nonconformists,  in 
the  year  1819,  when  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Worcester.  There 
he  laboured  ivith  diligence  and  euccesa  until  1826,  when  he  undertook 
the  orei'sight  of  a  church  at  Kensington.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  cite  a  passage  from  the  letter  dated  February  19,  1825,  in  which  he 
accepted  the  call  Bent  him  by  tlie  members  of  the  society  at  that  time. 

"  The  invitation  which  you  have  been  led,  as  I  tniiit,  under  ths  best 
guidance,  to  lay  before  me,  could  not  have  received  that  serious  attention 
from  me  which  I  have  now  bestowed  upon  it,  had  I  not  been  induced  to 
form  the  most  favourable  judgment  of  joui-  character  as  a  Christian 
Church,  and  of  the  spirit  of  those  holding  the  usual  offices  among  you. 

"It  is  not,  then,  without  being  truly  grateful  for  the  many  blessings 
which  have  accompanied  my  religious  connections  in  this  city  (Wor- 
cester), that  I  yield  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  which,  in  my 
own  mind,  and  that  of  the  moet  judicious  of  my  friends,  fully  wan-ant 
the  step  which  1  am  now  taking  in  freely  stating  my  acceptance  of 
your  call. 

"  I  do,  however,  wish  you,  my  dear  friends,  to  be  fully  aware  that 
I  have  not  dared  to  proceed  thus  far  without  confiding  greatly  on  your 
deeper  sympathies,  and  more  frequent  prayers  in  my  behalf.  The 
doctrines  I  have  preached  in  your  hearing  will  never,  I  trust,  lose 
their  prominence  in  my  ministry — to  my  own  heart  they  yield  its 
beet,  its  only  stay, — and  to  apply  them  as  a  balm  of  never-failing 
efficacy  to  your  spirits,  is  what  I  now  propose  as  the  one  object  of  my 
life  wliile  continued  a-""  your  pa^itor," 
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To  the  pastorate  at  Kerunngton,  he  for  some  time  added  the  professor- 
ship of  Modern  Hiatory  at  the  London  TJniveraity,  Ho  remained  in 
Kenungton  until  the  year  1843,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  the 
Principal  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  an  office  which  he  retained 
till  1867i  TTpon  recigtung  that  prtsidency,  he  returned  to  London,  and 
then,  for  a  short  period,  undertook  llie  care  of  a  small  ohnrch  at  XJx- 
bridge.  Sabsequently,  he  resided  near  Primrose  Hill  for  a  few  years, 
ever  Bedulonaly  devoting  hm  energies  to  the  aervioe  of  Ood,  both  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  as  a  literary  man. 

It  is  not  onr  intontion  to  attempt  a  memcar  of  Dr.  Vaughan  :  we  do 
not  possess  materials  for  the  purpose.  No  doabt  before  long  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  proper  biography  will  be  undertaken  by  some  competent 
person.  Meanwhile,  we  venture  to  record  onr  reminiscences  of  the 
character  of  onr  departed  friend. 

Dr.  Yaaghan  may  be  viewed  under  several  aspects.  Looking  at  him 
simply  as  a  man,  fitshioned  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  endowed  with 
certain  qualities  of  mind  snd  heart,  those  who  knew  him  felt  at  once  that 
he  was  above  the  average  order  of  his  fellows.  No  one  could  have  seen 
him  in  some  of  the  great  occasions  of  hia  life,  when  about  to  address  a 
large  audience  on  some  important  subject,  without  being  struck  with  hia 
appearanet  snd  with  his  monner,  as  betokening  what  was  remaikable. 
The  expression  of  his  countonance  ;  the  light  which  gleamed  from  under 
his  knitted  brow ;  the  intensity  of  purpose  indicated  by  the  conipree- 
sion  of  his  lips ;  his  somewhat  lordly  bearing  at  such  momenta ;  and  hia 
significant  attitude  and  gesture,  all  revealed  something  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  way  in  the  individual  about  to  speak.  There  is  gene- 
rally a  correspondence  between  a  man's  physical  and  spirita^  natnr«, 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that  the  former  (it  may  be  In  a 
mysterious  and  indescribable  manner)  shadows  outwardly  what  is  pos- 
sessed within.  Certainly,  the  fhce  and  forehead  of  our  friend  showed 
that  no  small  amount  of  active  thoughtful  brain  lay  behind ;  whilst 
his  frame,  at  once  compact  and  robust,  told  of  one  who  was  gifted 
with  superior  qualities  of  service  and  endurance.  An  observer  was 
ready  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  a  man  made  to  do  more  than  common  work 
in  Ood's  world," 

Such  was  he,  as  made  by  the  Divine  Mater  of  men.  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  making,  of  which  we  are  the  aubjects.  Some,  under 
Ood's  providence,  are  made  what  they  become,  mainly  through  the 
education  and  influence  which  they  receive  from  others.  They  enjoy 
in  early  life  pre-eminent  advantages  of  culture  ;  they  are  drilled  in 
TTniversity  learning,  and  catch  a  social  inapiration  which  they  never  lose. 
Some  miss  such  benefits  at  life's  outset ;  have  to  pursue  knowledge 
under  difficulties ;  to  be  their  own  teachers  and  masters ;  to  fell  ba^ 
almost  entirely  upon  the  instruction  derived  from  books;  and  thereby  they 
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oftntraet  baUts  of  independence,  of  Mlf-MMrtioo,  and  it  maj  be  (^  a  aart  of 
isolated  ii«88,  which  cleave  to  them  through  all  th«ir  aft«r-fortunea,  eoD- 
tributiug  both  to  their  iaipprfections  and  to  their  exoellenciGa.  Balf-niade 
men  can  rarely  be  miataken  for  men  who  bare  been  otherviaa  mode. 
Dr.  Yaoghan  belonged  to  that  class;  and  beio^  therefora,  in  a  feir  reapMti 
different  from  what  he  might  otherwise  have  been,  h«  was  alao  worthy  of 
all  that  honour  which  belongs  to  those  who,  bj  dint  of  bard  work  and 
indomitable  perseverance,  force  their  way  upward  to  a  high  pontitoi  in 
Church  or  State.  Qod  gave  him  fire  talents,  and  he  gained  beaide  them 
five  talents  more— gained  them  himself,  under  the  Divine  Haster'a  blen- 
ing.  Andheeverfonnd,  Bsallsnchdo,  thattohimwhohath  shall  be  given; 
that  it  is  not  by  happy  accident,  by  felioitons  ohanoc^  but  by  the  work- 
ing  out  of  a  righteous  law  that  those  who  improve  what  power  thqy 
have,  win  more  and  more  power  by  improvement ;  that  honour  grows 
out  of  hononr  ;  that  praise  leads  on  to  praise ;  that  the  progress  of  the 
earnest  woi'ker  in  this  world  is  up  a  noble  stairway,  every  lower  lead- 
ing to  an  upper  step— an  enconr^ement  this,  to  all  young  men,  under 
the  strain  and  preeonre  of  the  t«ll  necGasat?  to  the  aooomplishment  of  an 
■soent. 

Many  have  heard  Dr.  Taugfaan  tell  a  story  of  bis  boyhood— how  ha 
went  to  an  auction  where  books  were  to  be  sc^  and  finding  that 
Raleigh's  "  History  of  the  World  "  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  hammer, 
thoughtwhat&capitalvolnmeitwouldbe  tobny,— what  stores  of  preoious 
knowledge  it  must  contain, — and  having  bid  for  it,  and  paid  the  purtdiaae 
money,  he  bore  off  the  piixe  upon  bis  youthful  shoulders,  to  the  woadei' 
of  all  the  people  in  the  mart  The  incident  showed  an  inborn  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  a  determined  application  of  means  for  its  acquisition. 
It  was  significant  of  the  then  self-made  student,  and  proph«ftio  of  the  aal>- 
sequent  self-made  historian.  The  lad  carrying  home  the  big  folio  forma 
no  inappropriate  frontispieoe  to  the  literary  memoirs  of  the  departed. 

We  remember  once  hearing  him  lament  to  a  learned  aoquaintanoe  Hm 
wast  of  early  advantages,  whilst,  with  characteristic  manliness,  he  alludtt 
to  his  own  earnest  endeavours  to  supply  that  want,  gome  men  are  always 
oomplaining  of  the  difficulties  of  their  position.  Of  their  non-suooess 
they  lay  the  blame  on  oircumstances.  Had  Providence  assigned  tham  « 
different  lot,  how  different,  say  they,  would  have  been  their  achievement. 
And  BO  complaining  of  ill-fortune  to  the  day  of  thrar  death,  they  Ue 
down  at  last  in  a  neglected  and  dishonoured  grave ;  whereas,  our  noUe> 
minded  friend  rowed  his  bark  up  the  stream,  defied  the  resistance  of 
wind  and  tide,  and,  as  a  man,  plied  his  oars  to  the  last,  and  never  ceased 
to  make  his  way  onwards,  until  Ood  Ud  him  cease  from  his  work,  and 
htnd  and  rest. 

Bnt  we  have  more  to  do  with  Dr.  Vanghan's  character  as  a  Christian, 
than  with  his  character  simply  as  a  man.     With  the  history  of  hia 
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spiritual  life  we  are  not  Rcqaunted,  beyond  what  moBt  of  our  redden  are. 
We  have  had  no  acceaa  to  private  souroea  of  ioformation,  and,  therefore, 
can  but  apeak  on  gsnend  gronndB. 

yone  who  have  heard  him  preach  and  pray,  or  who  have  read  bis 
books,  or  who  have  watched  his  course,  and  known  anything  of  his 
private  life,  but  must  be  convinced  that  he  was  in  truth  a  godly 
man— a  good  and  Jinthful  terwuit.  There  was  in  his  veiy  nature 
much  of  that  reverence  for  what  is  true,  holy,  and  beautiful,  which, 
by  the  hand  of  the  Qracious  Spirit,  is  interwoven,  in  cases  like  his, 
into  the  texture  of  Christian  devoatness.  To  hear  him  conduct 
the  worship  of  a  congregation,  was  to  be  convinced  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  communion  with  tiie  Moat  High, — that  he  was  at  home 
at  the  throne  of  grace.  Ajid  hb  praying,  and  his  preaching,  and  his 
writing  all  bore  witness  to  tlie  decidedly  Evangelical  tone  and  spirit 
of  his  own  personal  religion.  He  believed  in  the  degeneracy  of  man, 
in  the  redemption  of  Christ,  in  the  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Rev.  K  White  justly  remarked,  in  his  address  at 
the  funeral :  "  Our  venerated  friend,  who  is  gone,  would  have  been'the 
tirst  to  confess  with  profound  abasement  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
periiBct  purity,  he  stood  condemned.  His  confidence  before  God  was  not 
in  hb  own  nghteousnesB.  Kay,  rather  it  was  upon  the  righteousness  of 
God,  which  Divine  mercy  ofiers  to  sinful  men,  as  their  ground  of  boldneaa 
in  entering  into  the  holiest.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ.  This  was 
for  him  the  way  to  rest — the  result  of  a  life-search  after  religious  truth. 
This  thinker,  scholar,  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  ailer  all  the 
criticisms  of  the  last  few  years,  was  a  most  humble  believer  in  Jeeus  of 
Nazareth,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
the  name  of  that  Saviour  which  he  would  wish  me,  before  all  other 
names,  to  prononnce  over  his  tomb.  In  that  name  of  Jeeus  the  Savionr 
lay  all  his  hope  of  immortality.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Evazigellcal 
truth,  in  the  support  of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  divinity  and 
atonement,  as  distinguished  from,  as  opposed  to  the  philoeophicRl  refine- 
ments adopted  by  some  upon  these  subjects  was  very,  vety  great,  and 
that,  not  only  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  Christian.  He  felt  the  need  of 
believing  these  Gospel  truths  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  his  own  souL" 

And  Dr.  Yaughan'a  piety,  like  every  other  man's,  was  cast  into  tho 
mould  of  his  own  peculiar  character,  and  received  some  impress  from  the 
kind  of  culture  which  he  had  received. 

God's  grace  b  grafted  upon  a  stem  which  grows  in  Nature's  garden  ; 
to  whidi  growth  vorions  influences  contribnt*^  and  the  growth  retains  to 
the  end  a  form  and  direction  derived  from  the  original  stock.  Some 
imagine  that  God's  dealings  with  them  begin  at  their  second  birth  ;  that 
until  grace,  in  the  way  of  r^eneratioD,  touches  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  haa 
been  doing  nothing  whatever  for  their  good.     But  we  believe,  as  pat  of 
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our  most  religious  faith,  that  the  Lord  forma  our  bodies,  and  inspirfs  our 
miuds,  nnd  t«mpera  all  the  relations  botween  the  two ;  that  He  fixeit 
the  place  of  our  nativity,  and  pre-ordains  all  the  associutiona  and 
influences  which  encompaasea  our  infaucy,  our  youth,  our  manhood. 
And  snrelj  we  must  eee  that  different  men,  passing  through  different 
binds  of  discipline,  and  possessing  different  constitutions  and  endowmeuta, 
cannot  be  alike ;  that  a  combination  of  all  conceivable  good  qnalities 
cannot  meet  in  any  one  individual ;  that  the  apostles  were  not  per- 
fectly complete  in  character;  that  perfection  belongs  only  to  One. 
God  was  preparing  Paul,  from  the  hour  when  be  was  born,  to  be  a 
chosoD  vessel  nnto  the  Gentiles ;  and  had  he  not  been  the  bold  and 
ardent  man  he  was  by  nature,  with  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  ho 
could  not  have  been  either  the  Christian  or  the  ministarwhich  he  became 
through  grace ;  his  constitutional  temperament,  his  order  of  mind,  his 
Hebrew  descent,  his  Boman  citizenship,  his  blended  Greek  and  Jewish 
education,  were  itema  in  the  sum  of  influence  which  told  upon  his  ultimate 
achievements.  God  wag  training  Luther  to  be  a  raformer  when,  as  a 
child,  he  played  by  his  father's  door,  on  the  banks  of  the  "Wipper,  when, 
as  a  youth,  he  went  to  the  TTniversity  of  Erfurt.  Bichard  Baxter  was 
being  made  meet  for  the  Master's  use,  when  he  was  conning  his  lessons 
at  the  free  school  of  Wroxeter ;  and  Wbitefield,  at  Gloucester  and  Oxford, 
was  leamiug  what  helped  to  make  him  a  world-wide  missionary.  And 
upon  the  maturest  aod  least  imperfect  developments  of  Dr.  Vaughan's 
life,  tlie  hand  of  Providence  brought  to  bear  all  the  endowments  of  his 
original  nature,  and  all  the  discipline  of  bis  earliest  days. 

And  the  results,  r^rding  him  as  a  public  Christian  man,  were  these  : 
His  religion  had  in  it  an  element  of  manly  independence.  He  was  by 
no  means  acciistomed  to  swear  in  the  words  of  others.*  He  called  no 
roan  master  iipnn  earth.  Whilst  his  creed,  aa  wo  have  hinted,  was 
thoroughly  Evangelical,  he  came  to  his  conclusions  by  methods  and  forma 
of  reasoning  which  were  his  own.  Whilst  he  bowed  with  profound 
reverence  to  the  Authority  of  Hevelation,  and  made  it  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  bis  life-work  to  maintain  that  authority ;  he  studied  the  Bible 
with  bis  own  eyes  and  bis  own  thoughts,  and  was  prepared  to  give 
iatelligible  and  intelligent  reasons  out  of  the  Holy  Word  for  the  hope 
that  was  in  him. 

His  religion  rested  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  ss 
upon  its  /acts ;  upon  the  Divine  interpretation  of  the  events  of 
Christ's  life,  as  well  ns  the  events  themselves ;  upon  ^  Incarnation, 
OS  well  as  the  birth  of  Jesus;  upon  the  Divinity  as  well  as  the  character 
of  Jesus ;  npon  the  Atonement,  as  well  as  the  death  of  Jesus  ;  upon  the 
Beign  as  well  as  the  Besnrrection  of  Jesus,     In  Dr.  Yougban'a  mnntal 
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coQsdtation,  there  wets  aome  elements  of  the  philoaopher,  as  veil  ■• 
some  elements  of  the  hiBtorian ;  and  both  are  wen  in  the  nnfolding  of  his 
epiritual  life,  for  vhilst  he  tenaoionaly  grasped  tJio  facts  of  the  Qoepel,  he 
earnestly  sought  after,  and  clearly  peroeired,  the  principles  which  the 
fiwts  embody.  And  throughout  the  whole  prooess  he  was  oonscious  of 
proceeding,  not  according  to  intnltion,  but  according  to  evidence ;  and  it 
is  eqnally  plain  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
vorking  under  the  supreme  gnidance  of  his  own  reason,  but  uudei*  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  written  Book.  Although,  in  ong 
sense,  he  was  a  aelf-made  man,  in  another  senae  he  was  by  no  means  a 
■elf  made  religionist. 

His  religion  had  in  it  much  of  the  spirit  of  that  Puritanism,  which  he 
delighted  to  study  and  to  vindicate.  He  had  natandly  the  aturengtb  and 
daring  which  made  itaetf  tclt  in  Cromwell's  godly  Ironsides,  in  the 
military  and  spiritual  heroes  of  the  Commcmwealth — men  whom  he 
greatly  revered  :  a  comparison  of  himself  with  them,  once  made  in  his 
hearing,  we  remember  afiorded  him  evident  gratitication.  He  did  not, 
hold  his  principles  lightly,  but,  tike  the  Puritans,  be  was  ready  to  contend 
fbr  them,  to  auflfer  for  them,  to  die  for  them.  He  had  in  blm  much  of 
that  st«m  quality  which  makes  the  martyr ;  and  this  ia  saying  much. 
We  have  heard  him  declare  that  he  could  go  to  prison  and  to  death  fbr 
what  he  believed;  and  ve  are  persuaded  it  was  no  idle  vaunt. 

And  his  religion  had  ia  it  breadth  of  sympathy  with  political  and 
social  interests.  He  had  a  Uttle  in  him  of  the  statesman,  and  looked  at 
the  great  questions  of  the  day  through  »  moral  and  religious  medium, 
and  could,  after  his  own  fiuhion,  bring  the  results  of  reading  and  reflec- 
tion to  bear  upon  the  present.  Cautiously,  he  might  sometimes  ventni-e 
upon  drawing  a  horoscope  of  the  futui«  ;  but  he  had  always  a  practicat 
eye,  and  looked  not  only  at  what  [^losophera  might  deem  theoretically 
the  best,  but  what,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  conditions 
of  society,  could  actually  be  accomplished.  He  was  not  a&aid  of  being 
denoimoed  as  political,  believing  that  Christianity  has  to  do  with  p<ditics, 
and  that  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  country  when  politios  escape  tlie 
control  of  religiim.  Yet  it  would  be  untair  to  describe  him  as  a  political 
Dissenter,  either  in  the  sense  in  vhich  that  luune  is  given  by  poUtial 
antagonists,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  that  name  is  accepted  by  many 
hononred  IwetJiren. 

Dr.  Tau^ian  was  pre-eminently  a  Christian  teacher. 

In  (Ae  pulpit. — On  great  oocaaionB,  he  would  do  his  very  utmost  to 
unfold  and  establish  great  principles.  But  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to 
■ay  that  there  doe«  not  appear  to  have  been  that  very  mariced  diffiirenoe 
between  his  oooaaional  and  his  common  sermons,  which  appears  in  the 
case  of  some  men.  He  was  always  thoughtful,  and  at  particular 
times  he   only  became  rather  more  thoughtful   than  at  other  times. 
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To  do  good,  we  &re  firmlj-  oonvinoed,  waa  ever  bis  olgect  <m  gnat 
occasioDB.  He  did  not  aim  at  making  any  display.  His  Bb'ongeat 
iatellectnal  eSbrts  Kad  a  apiritiul  aim  j  only  his  aim  was  sometimes 
broader  and  dee|>er  iban  that  of  othen.  He  Uiougfat  not  simply  of  the 
impression  for  tlia  moment^  but  of  the  truits  wbicb  wise,  calm,  grara 
reasoning  and  counsel  might  yield  aftervards.  Some  are  lemaioing  who 
can  remember  hia  weekly  preaching  at  Homton-atreet,  Keasiogtoa — 
preaching  which  brought  around  him  some  boarers  not  wont  to  listen  to 
the  Gospel  &om  the  lipa  of  Nonconformists.  And  that  preaching,  we  are 
giveu  to  understand,  was,  at  timae,  singulsjrly  heart- search  ing  i  indeed,  we 
have  been  told  of  several  persons  being  converted  under  a  single  disooursf. 

Upon  lAa  plai/mm. —Ihtn,  in  the  judgment  of  moat  penons,  bis 
elocLueoce  appeared  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  pulpit ;  fuid  speeches 
of  bis,  particularly  one  delivered  at  Birmingham  some  yeaia  ago,  and 
another  at  Msacliester  last  autumn,  will  long  be  remembered  lor  their 
extraordinary  power  and  impresslveness.  He  never  trifled  with  his 
audience,  never  amused  them  with  merry  anecdotes  ;  but,  cultivating  a 
strong  ccnscientiousnoss  of  purpose,  be  went  to  work-~as  in  the  sight 
of  bis  Master — to  say  something  which  ba  bad  carefully  thought  out, 
and  which  he  considered  would  minister  to  the  Intellectual  or  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  beaters. 

From  lAe  prtu  came  hia  best-finished,  hi*  most  eflective,  and,  of 
oourae,  bis  widest-spread  and  bis  longest-eoduriag  inatructioos.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  criticise  the  litemry  merits  of  bis  wcHrks.  They  have  won 
for  themselves  a  distinguished  position  in  the  eyes  of  many.  We  notice 
tbem  now  only  as  illustiatlve  of  the  «nd  and  purpose  of  his  whole  life* 
His  histories  are  obviously  written  with  a  moral  and  religious  de- 
sign. He  aims  at  throwing  light  upon  principles  vitally  aSecting  tha 
interests  erf*  the  Churdi  of  God,  His  "Life  of  Wycliflo"  reveals  some- 
thing of  hia  own  steady  and  uufli;iching  resolution  to  bear  witness  to 
Cbrist's  toutb.  Hia  book  on  "Bitualism,"  and  other  controversial 
pieoM,  testify  to  Ms  love  for  simple  acd  spiritual  Christianity,  as 
opposed  to  that  priestly  oeremonialism  wbicb  is  breaking  in  upon  tltls 
oountoy.  AjwI  his  "  Christaaa  Wariare,"  and  bis  book  of  "  Piayen,"  ar« 
p^maoeut  memorials  (^  those  solid,  foithful,  instruotivey  oud  devout 
mioistratitHtB  which,  aa  a  shepbei'd  of  Christ's  flock,  be  carried  on  in 
KenuQgtoQ  (at  many  years. 

And  here  we  would  add,  that  with  regard  to  bis  litei«ry  labours  we 
«ace  beard  him  aay  :  "  Those  noble,  generous  people  at  Kensington  nsvw 
thought  of  calling  me  to  aocount,  or  saying,  *  Why  is  he  writing  books  I 
Why  bss  be  taken  this  profeasorabip ) '  So ;  Ibey  knew  that  I  was  at 
bome  at  hard  work,  and  that  they  could  trust  me ;  and  never  a  breath 
of  osmplaiot  arose  there  about  my  Doaascting  with  ay  pastorate  tb« 
sort  of  thing  I  was  connecting  wi^  it" 
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Such  was  Dr.  Vaughan,  as  a  man,  a  CItridtiaD,  a  minister,  an  omtor, 
and  an  author.     And  now  his  work  is  done. 

Last  year,  tired  of  the  kind  of  life  he  spent  in  London  an  &q 
occasional  preacher,  he  went  down  to  Torquay  and  took  the  chargo 
there  of  &  small  congregation.  We  tire  t«Id  that  he  was  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  had  not  felt  bo  happy  before  for  a  long  time.  He 
greatly  preferred,  instead  of  preaching  to  strange  congr^ations  one  after 
another,  to  address  "  his  own  people"  week  by  week.  "TTie  wcnrfc,"  «■« 
are  told,  "revived,  numbers  were  attracted,  and  a  sort  of  Indian  summer 
seemed  to  come  down  upon  our  friend  in  his  old  age."  "He  playfully 
Bud  that  he  felt  quite  young  again,  and  thought  that  the  old  man  might 
have  ten  years  of  work  in  him  yet."  He  little  snpiKwed  that  the  candle 
was  burning  down  to  the  socket,  and  that  tbia  returning  light  was  but 
the  expiring  flame.  He  came  up  to  London  to  fetch  his  books,  took 
them  down  to  his  new  abode,  and  would  himself  work  hard  in  the 
packing  and  arrangement  of  these  ti-easuree.  This  was  too  much  for 
him  ;  co-operating  with  other  causes,  it  affected  his  health  ;  congestion 
of  the  brain  followed,  then  typhus  fever.  He  passed  through  much 
KUflbring,  and  also  Isy  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  In  the  wanderings 
of  his  mind  he  recurred  to  hie  favourite  employment  of  preaching,  and 
went  through  the  successive  parts  of  a  I'eligious  service — praying,  giving 
out  a  hymn,  and  delivering  a  sermon,  "  He  waa  scarcely  sensible  at 
all  during  his  illness ;  whenever  there  was  a  lucid  interval,  his  mind 
was  running  in  the  channel  of  his  recent  writings,  till  he  sank  away  at 
last  without  a  word." 

He  was  buried  at  Toi^quay — where  he  died — in  the  cemetery  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  beautifully  placed  on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of 
the  sea. 

Few  men  of  mark  pass  through  life  vitbont  censure  from  the  world, 
and  from  the  Church.  There  are  specks  on  the  sun,  and  glasses  are 
always  at  hand  to  help  peojile  to  discover  and  to  magnify  them.  If  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  race  have  imperfections,  of  course  such  may  be 
found  in  all  inferior  grades  of  excellence ;  but  the  I>irine  commendation 
makes  up  for  the  shadows  cast  on  the  memory  of  any  Christian  by  his 
human  critics.  That  approval  exceeds  eveiy  other.  There  is  the 
"well  done"  pronounced  by  the  jmrent  on  the  child  when  he  has 
performed  one  of  his  earliest  tasks  with  care  and  diligence,  and  those 
words  make  the  young  heart  swell  with  fond  delight.  There  is  the 
"  well  done"  of  the  master,  which  the  servant  listens  to  with  a  proud 
satisfaction  when  it  follows  a  season  of  work  into  which  consdeiice 
testifies  that  the  utmost  amount  of  power  actually  posseesed  has  been 
faithfully  thrown.  There  is  the  "well  done"  of  a  grateful  country, 
solemnly  expressed  to  some  patriot  soldier,  who  has  fought  battles  at  his 
countty's  bidding.     There  is  the  "well  done"  of  tiie  Chnroh,  which 
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edioee  over  the  graves,  the  monnmenta,  the  nameJi  of  eminent  ChristiiuiB ; 
hat  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  "well  done"  from  the 
lips  of  Christ;  and  this  plaudit  has  been  heard  by  oar  departed  brother, 
who  has  entered  for  ever  into  the  joy  of  hia  Lord. 


9  3SiMe  Bratrins :  tlie  EpfstU  of  paul  to  ^fiilemoit. 

Some  Christian  Meods,  who  loved  tbe  Scriptures,  and  desired  nothing 
more  heartily  than  to  help  each  other  to  become  "mighty"  in  them,  met 
one  day  for  their  usual  "  reading."  The  subject  had,  of  course,  been 
aaaigned  beffwehand ;  and  each  was  present  with  some  contribution  of 
thought  or  Inquiry,  They  invoked  tjie  Ood  of  all  truth  to  "  open  their 
eyes,  that  they  might  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  His  law."  And 
the  place  of  the  Scripture  which  they  read  was  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
Philemon.  Their  conversation  was  free  and  infomuU,  ao  as  best  to  elicit 
all  that  was  in  the  mind  of  every  member  of  their  circle.  One  of  thera 
took  copiona  notes,  and  was  greatly  struck,  on  reading  them  ofterwank, 
with  tbe  oompleteness  with  which  they  seemed  to  combine  the  chief 
instructions  and  uses  of  thb  admirable  letter.  In  eubstonoe,  the 
"  reading  "  gave  prominence  to  the  following  points : — 

It  was  observed  that  tbe  occasion  of  the  letter  was  an  actual  occurrence 
widiin  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  acquaintance  ;  and  that  he  seeks  to 
apply  to  it,  on  all  its  sides,  the  great  principles  and  affections  of  the 
Christian  faith.  In  this  feature,  the  letter  beautifully  agrees  with  all 
that  the  Apostle  and  hia  fellow-labourers  ever  wrot&  Their  wonderful 
productions  are  never  purely  sponUneoua;  they  never  arise  from  a  rest- 
less, irrepressible  impidse  to  wield  the  pen ;  they  are  never  thniat  on 
readers  who  neither  auk  nnr  need  them  ;  bat  are  addressed  to  churches 
and  to  individuals  in  answer  to  some  coinmunicatioD,  or  in  solicitous 
regard  to  some  passing  necessity.  And  bo  definitely  do  they  meet  that, 
that  the  misdirection  of  any  of  these  letters  bad  wrought  strange  confu- 
sion ;  to  have  sent,  for  instance,  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians  to  Bonie, 
or  the  letter  to  tlie  Romans  to  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  or  tlie  letter  to 
Philemon  to  Qaius,  or  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children.  Yea ;  these  wore 
letters  to  real  communi^es  and  real  persons,  and  to  them  in  scenes  as  real 
as  the  inmdenta  of  our  yesterday,  and  the  treatment  in  counsel  and  anima- 
tion was  studiotisly  adapted  to  them.  Hera  sound  doctrine  was  threatened 
with  here^ ;  there,  practice  with  compromise :  here  false  teachen 
were  perverting  fundamental  &cta  and  institutions ;  there,  questions  of 
iatricatecoBuifltry  were  forcing  themselves  on  those  ax  yet  ill  able  to  solve 
them.  Sometimes  personal  incident^  and  sometimes  official  reKjionsibili- 
ties  draw  them  forth.    But  in  each  and  all  there  was  this  practical  nU 
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tion  to  tbo  prewnt ;  and  no  one  vho  reflects  for  R  moment  can  fiul  to  we 
in  this  &ct  a  valuable  illuBtntioii  of  the  natural  and  eaaj  way  in  whick 
Cbrifltianity  took  its  regal  plaoe  in  the  world,  as  having  buaineas  wiUi 
men,  sympathy  for  their  needs,  and  power  to  supply  Uum. 

Another  remarked  the  brevity  of  the  letter,  and  yet  its  fulness.  While 
altogether  taken  up  with  one  incident,  it  contrived  somehow  to  throw 
into  its  Gonsidention  the  highest  excellenees  of  Ciiriatuui  thought  and 
feeling.  He  had  read  somewhere  that  the  celebrated  Lavater — ^known 
in  England  almost  exdiuively  by  his  work  <mi  physiognomy — had  preaehed 
nine-and-thirty  sermons  on  it,  and  afterwards  published  tbem  id  two 
volumes.  He  had  been  struck,  too,  with  a  list  of  topics  tiiat  had  acoi- 
dentally  fallen  into  his  hands,  on  which  l&iglisb  divines  had  disooursed 
from  one  and  another  word  or  paragraph  in  this  letter.  The  effieaoy  of 
the  Gospel  in  conversion,  the  profitableness  of  religion,  the  duty  of  tlie 
rich  to  the  poor,  gospel  charity,  the  Cbristiaiuty  of  old  ag^  the  mysteiy 
and  glory  of  Divine  providence ;  them  are  some  of  the  pregnant  tliemea 
they  had  opened  and  urged  by  ita  argnmente  and  appeals.  And  he  said, 
when  he  came  to  think  a  little,  he  was  the  lees  surprised.  Sudi  queetionB 
as  who  wrote  it,  and  in  what  circnmstauees,  to  whom  waa  it  addressed, 
and  on  whose  behalf  1  presented  a  wide  and  varied  field  forthonght; 
while  the  exquisite  sensibilities,  breathing  in  every  luie  aud  woid,  showed 
how  the  entire  glories  of  Christian  virtue  and  love  may  sometimes  be 
concentrated  in  a  single  deed,  just  as  one  drop  of  water  reflects  all  the 
colours  of  the  prism.  There  were  some  men,  he  archly  added,  who  would 
not  weflry  him  with  nine-and-tliirCy  sermoas  on  it ;  but  they  must  have 
the  genius  and  penetration  of  Lavater. 

A  third  directed  attention  to  adother  feature  in  which  this  letter 
contrasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostle's— it  was  not  only  the  briefest,  bnt 
it  waa  a  private  letter.  All  the  others  were  writt«n  to  churches,  or  to 
the  Evangelists  Timothy  and  Titus,  in  their  officisJ  and  public  caftLoiy, 
and  were,  therefore,  public  letters.  Those  to  churches  most  obviously  so; 
written  for  a  public,  with  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  directioD,  witfa 
the  knowledge  that  the  thoughts  of  a  public,  and,  it  might  be,  its  criticisns 
would  be  engaged  witli  all  they  affirmed.  And  Uiose  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  though  not  bo  public,  must  yrt  be  regarded  as  a  directuy  to  fellow- 
labourers  among  the  churches.  But  this  to  Philemon  waa  as  remote  fittm 
their  publicity  or  officiality  as  were  theirs  from  the  letters  to  the  ohurckee. 
Kow  this  si>eaker  confessed  to  deep  impression  and  delight  in  the  Ctet 
that  letters  so  difierent  in  their  destination,  in  their  strueture,  and  in 
their  contents  ;  so  different  in  the  demands  they  made  apcm  the  writer's 
judgment,  feeling,  and  skill  of  address,  were  yet  so  perfectly  hanucHiious. 
They  were  all  one  in  the  truth  they  taught^  and  in  the  spirit  that  mariced 
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them.  Chnst  was  in  them  all  tbs  great  centre  of  thought,  the  in^nra- 
tion  of  all  Ufa  ;  the  Apontle  himiBelf,  in  this  most  private  Utt«r,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  rectitude,  generoaity,  couitesy,  gentleneaa,  and  dignity 
which  he  ever  inculcated  in  hia  pnblia  docamenta.  Thei-e  was  no  appeal 
from  Faul  in  public  to  Paul  in  prirate,  save,  indeed,  what  rejected  back 
mU  honour..  Tiie  maa  and  the  AposUe,  the  friend  and  the  teacher,  were 
the  same.  To  FMImdou,  a  private  Chriatian,  he  writes  a  private  letter, 
about  a  private  domestic  matter,  and  his  letter  furnishes  as  lolly  and 
beauteous  an  ezhilntion  of  Christian  character  aa  any  that  could  be  cuUed 
and  constructed  from  his  other  wrilinga.  Kot  even  the  passage  on  Love — ■ 
1  Cor.  xiii. — surpoeaea  it,  nor  provoke*  the  cry,  "Physician,  heal  thyself." 
neadily  and  warmly  did  the  company  assent  to  the  speaker.  Tins  short, 
quiet,  ctnfidential,  private  little  letter  much  deepened  the  conviction  of 
all  of  the  veracity  and  sublime  consistency  of  Paul,  and  of  the  immeasuro- 
ablo  worth,  no  less  than  reality,  of  the  religion  on  which  our  Mth  and  hope 


In  development  of  this  last  remark,  and  what  it  takes  along  with  it^  a 
fourth  speaker  said  the  veiy  incident  itael^  which  was  the  occosioa  of  tiie 
letter,  was  most  worthy  of  note.  Here  we  have  tjie  Apostle  writing 
about  a  slave,  a  mnaway  scrvuit — a  man  who  had  wronged  his  master 
of  service,  and  robbed  him  of  property.  The  incident,  he  urged,  was 
ao  ordinary  in  those  times,  and  ever  sino^  that  one  marvels  at  the 
care  and  thought  it  attracted  :  an  incident  affecting  so  humble  and 
menial  a  relation  in  life  that  had  it  been  entirely  passed  by,  we  should 
have  felt  no  deficiency  chargeable  on  our  religion.  And  yet,  the  moment 
we  express  this,  we  are  conscious  of  the  exquisite  keeping  of  the 
Apostle's  conduct  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  with  tiie  example  of 
Him  who  was  its  living  law.  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they 
should  do  unto  you."  "The  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto 
them."  "  The  poor  ye  have  with  you  always."  "  Coudesoend  to  men 
of  low  estate."  "  Weep  with  them  that  weep."  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
Why,  Christianity  is  just  tkis :  a  loving  care  for  all  men,  for  each 
man.  Such  is  the  tiilness  and  dqith  of  its  lov^  that  it  travels  with 
kindly  and  beneficent  aim  into  every  lot,  feels  every  sorrow,  bears 
every  burden.  It  was  just  like  Christianity  to  make  Paul,  though 
himself  a  prisoner,  chained  to  a  soldier,  though  daily  receiving  viaite 
and  meesagea  affecting  the  growth  of  the  new  faith  throughout  the 
world ;  thmigh  writing  letters  to  churches,  as  to  Colossas,  at  tliii  very 
time,  and  dispatching  messengers  chained  with  the  gravest  instruotioni, 
yet  to  welcome  tJie  fugitive  Onesimus,  and,  with  tender  fidelity,  se^ 
to  uve  his  soul,  and  then  to  restore  him  to  his  smate^t  confidence 
and  fovour.     Beautiful,  indeed;  but,  then,  Christianity  is  ever  beoulifill. 
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H&ppy  are  we  in  the  poBseBnon  of  Buch  a  record.  As  a  domestic  story, 
it  lodges  ite  appeal  with  every  inmate  of  a  honBe,  to  strengthen  and 
beautify  existing  relatione  of  oommand  and  service,  of  authorify  and  tnist. 
As  a  story  of  a  slave,  a  runaway  servant,  it  bids  ns  not  to  overlook  the 
lowest  or  the  most  desolate.  And  thus  it  oonstrains  us  all  to  build  up  h 
virtnous  and  happy  society  in  whioh  basement  and  pinnacle  alike  shall  be 
radiant  with  "whatsoever  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

It  had  been  qnite  evident  for  some  little  time  in  the  "  Reading " 
tliat  two  or  three  were  impatient  for  the  more  direct  oonaideration  of 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  These  general  remarks  were  all  very  well, 
but  they  ought  not  to  postpone,  or  at  any  tate  to  supersede,  the 
particular  study  of  the  piece,  verse  hy  verse.  Their  eagerness  pre- 
vailed ;  although  others  felt  that  there  were  still  some  vastly  important 
"  uses  "  that  had  not  been  touched  on,  and  thai  these  general  remarks 
did  really  set  in  the  strongest  relief  the  very  excellences  which  would 
most  strike  them  in  the  more  formal  study  that  was  proposed.  How- 
ever, to  the  open  page  they  all  turned ;  and  the  letter  was  read  from 
salutation  to  benediction.  And  immediately  permission  was  ^dlf  given 
to  one  of  the  circle  to  read  aloud  the  letter  of  the  elegant  Pliny  to  his 
friend  Sabinianns,  on  a  like  occaflion.  Most  knew  that  this  letter  of  Paul 
had  been  called  the  "  Polite  Epiatl^"  and  that  comparison  had  often  been 
drawn  between  him  and  Pliny,  bat  not  every  one  had  seen  Pliny's 
letter.  Great  interest  and  admiration  were  excited  while  it  was  read,  as 
follows : — 

"  Caius  Pliny  to  Sabinianus  :  health — 

"Thy  freedman,  with  whom  then  didat  say  thou  wast  incensed,  came 
to  me,  and  having  thrown  himself  at  my  feet,  grasped  them  as  if  they 
had  been  thine.  He  wept  mnch,  pleaded  much  ;  and  jet  pleaded  mot's 
by  his  silence.  In  short,  he  fiilly  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  penitent. 
I  do  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  reformed,  because  he  perceives  that  he 
has  done  wrong.  I  knowthat  thou  art  incensed  against  him,  and  I  know, 
also,  that  thou  art  justly  so;  but  then  clemency  has  its  chief  praise  when 
there  is  greatest  cause  for  angev.  Thou  hast  loved  the  man,  and  I  hojw 
that  thou  wilt  love  him  again.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  au£Sce  that  tiiou 
dost  snffer  thyself  to  be  entreated  for  him.  It  will  be  right  for  thee  again 
to  be  offended  if  he  deserves  it,  because,  having  allowed  thyself  to  be 
entreated,  you  will  do  it  with  greater  proiiriety. 

"  Forgive  something  for  his  youth,  forgive  on  account  of  his  tears, 
forgive  on  account  of  thine  own  kindness ;  do  not  torment  him,  do  not 
torment  tbyaelf;  for  thou  wilt  be  tormented  when  thou,  who  art  of 
BO  gentle  a  dispooition,  dost  snffer  thyself  to  be  angry.  I  fear,  if  I 
should  unite  my  prayers  to  his,  that  I  should  seem  not  to  ask,  but  to 
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compel.  Yet  I  will  write  them,  and  the  more  largely  and  eameetlj, 
too,  as  I  have  sharply  and  severely  reproved  him,  aolemoly  threaten- 
ing him,  should  he  offend  again,  never  more  to  intercede  for  him.  This 
I  said  to  him,  because  it  was  neceaeary  to  alarm  him ;  bat  I  will  not  say 
ihe  same  to  thee,  for,  perhaps,  I  may  again  entreat  thee,  and  again  obtain, 
if  now  that  shall  be  done  which  it  is  fit  tiiat  I  shoold  ask  and  you  con- 
cede.    FarewelL" 

The  humanity  and  refinement  of  Pliny'e  appeal  are  too  strikii^  for 
any  to  overlook ;  and,  perhaps,  pro&oe  literature  famishes  no  nobler 
inetance  of  the  exercise  of  theee  qualities  in  mediation  between  a  master 
and  his  slave.  Bat  the  heathen  shows  to  the  greatest  disadvantage 
by  the  nde  of  the  Christian.  There  did  not  underlie  bis  appeal  any 
nuch  thoughts  of  God  and  of  Christ,  of  this  glorious  htuuan  nature  of 
ours  in  both  slave  and  master,  as  manifestly  quickened  and  directed 
the  appeal  of  the  apostle.  No  such  relations  had  come  into  existence 
between  Pliny  and  his  client  as  Paul  exulted  in,  when  he  spake  of 
Oncsimus  as  "  his  son,  whom  he  had  begotten  in  his  bonds."  And  there 
is  no  such  devotion  of  one's  entire  self  as  the  apostle  displays  in  his 
entreaty,  "  If  thou  count  me  a  partner,  receive  him  as  myselE"  Thb 
loftiness,  this  tenderness,  this  intensity  could  come  only  of  the  faith  and 
the  relations  with  which  the  new  religion  familiarized  the  heart  of  man. 

In  quick  succession  did  one  and  another  fetch  out  the  more  impressive 
traits  of  the  Apostle's  advocacy.  How,  while  in  all  his  other  letters  he 
B^lee  himself  an  "apostle,"  and  does  so  in  the  letter  to  the  Colossians, 
which  was  a  sort  of  companion  letter  to  ours,  holding  forth  for  just  recog- 
nition his  authority  to  speak  and  to  mle,  here  he  writes  as  "the  prisoner 
of  Jesus  Christ "  (verses  8, 9),  thereby  giving  eloquent  and  pathetic  tongne 
to  his  veiy  adversity,  well  knowing  that  Philemon  was  the  man  to  feel 
its  power. — How  he  sheds  over  the  whole  appeal  the  mellowness  of  nge, 
and  intimates  that  yeara  may  speak,  and  the  miUtitude  of  years  teach 
wisdom,  and  especially  years  of  such  course  and  such  experience  as  his 
(verso  9). — How  ho  sinks  and  even  deprecates  the  tone  of  dictation  :  he 
"  beseeches,"  not  "  enjoins  "  (verses  8,  9),  and  is  jealous  lest  he  should 
do  anything  that  would  overbear  the  indindiial  judgment  and  affsction 
of  Philemon,  and  bo  make  his  act  appear  one  of  "necessity,"  and  not 
most  freely  his  own  (verse  14).  A  vital  lesson  for  all  who  are  using 
moral  and  religions  suasion  with  their  fellows. — How  he  generously 
appreciates  the  character  of  his  &iend,  his  "  love  and  faith  toward  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  toward  all  sunts,"  thanking  God  for  it,  and  recognising 
in  it  onconragemeut  amounting  to  assurance  that  he  would  give  him  "joy 
in  the  Lord  "  by  receiving  Onesimus  agaiiL  Paul  could  not  flatter ;  his 
gratitude  runs  forth  into  prayer  tiiat  there  may  be  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  all  the  excellence  Phileiuoa  has  in  him  in  gei-m,  that  he  may  "go 
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on  onto  perfection,"  so  tbat  there  uliaU  be  the  "  ackaowl«dgiag "  in. 
conduct  and  temper  of  "  every  good  thing  which  is  in  him,"  aemin&Uj 
"in  Christ  JcHiis"  (verse  G).  Fftnl  knew  thut  the  higher  &  man  had 
advanced,  the  mightier  greiv  his  aapintioDB  to  "be  perfect  and  entire 
wanting  nothing."  And  the  heart  of  Philemon  would  iwell  with  fai^ 
resolve  at  this  ch^tllenge. — How  affectiogljr  he  alludes  to  the  ognver- 
sion  of  Oueximua.  Visions  of  thrilling  interest  would  rise  before  the 
mind  of  Pbilemon,  as  he  strove  to  realize  the  cantaot  of  then  two  men, 
the  slave  and  the  apostle,  the  memage  and  the  manner  of  the  ministiy 
which  turned  Onesimus  into  a  child  of  Ood.  What  a  picture  h« 
insinuates  of  the  service  and  fellowship  of  the  new  convert  1  Paul 
would  gladly  have  retained  him  to  "minister  unto  him  in  the  bonda 
of  the  Gospel"  (verse  13),  no  faithful,  assiduons,  and  valuable  had 
he  become. — Nor  does  he  fail  to  intimate  that  thnngh  he  had  not 
been  Profitable  (there  is  here  a  play  on  the  name  Oneaimna,  whioh 
means  profitable),  yet  now  he  doubted  not  his  name  would  bat 
describe  hb  worth  (verse  11) ;  and  his  worth  would  rise  from  that  of 
a  servant  (a  stave)  to  tbnt  of  a  "  brother  beloved  "  (verw  16). — How  he 
inveeta  the  whole  history  with  the  sublimeat  associations,  and  awes  the 
spirit  of  Philemon  to  their  true  honour,  when  he  treats  it  as  part  and 
parcel  of  that  ineffable  Providence  which  is  ever  guiding  and  moulding 
human  affairs  to  beneficent  issues  !  "  Perhaps  he,  therefore,  departed  for 
a  season,  that  thou  shouldest  receive  him  for  ever"  (verse  15).  Here  a 
chord  was  struck  to  which  the  human  heart  is  ever  apt  to  respond. 
Other  men's  lives  are  so  full  of  a  superior  conduct,  which  has  brought  the 
most  abiding  and  important  results  out  of  apparent  chanoe,  and  wayward- 
ness, and  even  evil ;  one's  own  life  has  had  so  much  of  this  all-wise  and 
gracious  direction,  that  a  bet  such  as  this  man's  oonvermon  in  his 
flight  and  in  his  sin,  must  have  appeared  like  the  very  voice  of  God. — How 
irresistibly  the  Apostle  completes  bis  appeal  by  the  reference  to  Philemon's 
spiritual  obligations  to  himself!  He,  too,  no  less  than  Onesimus,  bad 
been  begotten  of  Paul,  And  there  lay  in  the  imperishable  memories  of 
that  circumstance,  in  his  release  fromthebondageof  sin,  in  his  translation 
to  all  the  joys  of  Christian  faith  and  fellowship,  a  cogency  which  carried 
the  question  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  "  Having  confidence,"  added 
the  pleader,  "  in  thy  obedience,  I  wrote  unto  thee,  knowing  that  thou 
wilt  also  do  more  than  I  say"  (verse  31). 

The  notice  of  these  more  salient  features  of  the  letter  so  filled  the  hour 
of  the  "  Beading,"  that  much  was  left  unsaid  which  was  not,  therefor*, 
unseen  and  unfelt.  One  had  entered  the  room  with  full  purpose  to 
remark  on  the  way  in  which  the  Apostles  dealt  with  slavery  in  their  daya 
How  they  abstained  from  any  countenance  of  agitation  against  it  as  a 
system,  but  inculcated  such  principles  on  both  master  and  slave  as  could 
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not  fail  in  their  nttiml  opomtion  to  sweep  this  cnrae  from  off  the&ce  of 
tbe  Milb.  In  this  matter,  sa  in  others  that  might  he  indicated,  the 
"  learen  "  was  "  hid  "  in  the  full  confidence  of  its  nltimate  efficacy. — 
Another  had  come  with  the  like  intention  to  illustnte  the  great  Christian 
doctrine  of  imputation  from  the  letter.  He  had  lighted  on  a  characteristio 
passage  of  Luther's,  in  whicli  the  great  Beformer  strongly  and  roughly 
asserted  liis  favourite  doctrine  of  jiutification  by  &ith,  using  the  instance 
of  the  letter,  "  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee  aught^  put  that  on 
mine  aoconnt."  And  while  Luther  was  cit«d  in  snpport  of  our  faith  aa 
it  rests  on  the  substitution  of  Christ,  the  noble  words  of  a  recent  writer 
were  giTeu,  happily  supplying  the  complement  of  Luther's  truth,  "A 
man  may  speak  and  write  of  imputation,  what  a  great  and  funda- 
mental doctrine  it  is ;  but  when  the  question  comes  to  be  put  to  him, 
'Will  you  kindly  take  on  yon  to  meet  my  accounts  as  you  say  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  taken  on  Him  yours  1  Will  you  pnt  yourself  in  my 
place  as  practically  as  you  maintain  Christ  identified  Himself  with  usi' 
you  would  hardly  expect  to  see  a  man  illustrate  imputation  in  this  way. 
But  only  suppose  he  can,  that  be  does  see  a  connection  between  bis  being 
accounted  righteous  for  what  Christ  has  done,  and  bis  jioor  friend  being 
reckoned  free  from  obligation  through  what  he  has  done  for  him  ;  sup- 
pose be  has  the  heart  to  feel  the  connection,  would  it  not  be  some  answer 
to  the  prayer,  '  That  I  may  win  Christ  1'  ...  I  have  no  words  to 
describe  tbe  gain  which  a  man  makes,  who  so  throws  himself  into  the 
mind  of  Christ,"  &c  Ac. 

Thus  concluded  this  "  Beading."  And  rarely  have  the  fi-iends  who 
shared  it  hcen  absorbed  in  a  study  at  once  so  attractive  and  so  elo- 
vftting  and  softening  in  ita  influence. 
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[Continued /r<na  page  327.) 

BT    THE    BEV.    H.    J.    OAMBLK. 

I  PROPOBE  concluding  this  series  of  papers  by  a  brief  and  concise  account 
of  tbe  doctrines,  sacraments,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church. 

lu  Doctrines. — I  ara  not  aware  of  a  better  authority  for  these  than  a 
summary  of  Christian  Divinity  by  Platon,  a  Metropolitan  of  Moscow; 
and,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misrepresentation,  I  will  use  his  own 
words,  as  translated  from  the  Sclavonic  by  Bobert  Finkerton.  He  says : 
"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  tme  Word  of  God.  The  real  Christian 
is  convinced  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God  from  the 
internal  effects  which  he  feels  them  to  produce ;  but  as  it  is  possible 
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that  every  ono  vaaj  not  feel  the  pover  of  this  operation  within  himself, 
there  is,  besides,  sufficient  evidence  to  support  diis  tmth  in  the  following 
considerations  : — the  most  oonvincing  and  well-known  folfilment  of  the 
prophecies ;  the  superior  dignity  of  the  doctrines ;  the  holinasB  of  the 
commands,  and  the  wonderful  efiects  of  the  ApoetW  preachings 
Jesns  Christ  is  the  whole  strength  and  substance  of  the  Scriptures. 
All  the  doctrines  neoeesary  to  salvation,  and  held  bj  the  Chnrcb,  are 
presented  to  ns  in  the  H0I7  Scriptures."  He  defines  faith  as  "n 
receiving  of  the  gospel,"  and  the  essence  of  saving  foith  to  consist 
"  in  resting  assured  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Redeemer  of  the  human 
race.  This  &ith  is  called  justifying  fiiitb,  because,  through  it,  a  man 
is  accounted  just  before  Ood.  The  gospel  teaches  that  God  is  one 
in  existence,  but  in  three  persons,  Thiu  God  created  the  vorid,  and  all 
things  visible  and  invisible.  From  the  time  of  man's  creation  he 
became  the  object  of  the  care  of  a  particular  Frovideaoe.  As  an 
example  of  this  Ood  created  man  in  a  state  of  happiness  ;  hut  man 
broke  the  salutary  command  which  was  given  him  by  God,  and,  by 
so  doing,  destroyed  the  God-like  happiness  in  which  he  was  created. 
Afler  man  bad  disobeyed  he  fell ;  and  then  followed  temporal  and 
^iritual  death.  Through  the  first  tnmsgression  the  door  to  sin  was 
opened,  and,  by  infecting  the  whole  human  race,  brought  them  to  the 
utmost  misery.  Out  of  this  state  of  utter  ruin  the  human  race  can 
have  no  hope  of  saving  themselves.  God  could  in  justice  have  doomed 
such  a  guilty  creature  as  man  to  eternal  punishinent ;  bat>  being  moved 
by  unspeakable  mercy,  He  sent  to  him  a  Deliverer,  His  only-b^^tten 
Son,  who  descended  from  Heaven,  became  incarnate  b7  ^^^  Holy  Ghost 
and  the  Virgin  Uaty,  and  being  real  and  perfect  God,  became  real  and 
perfect  man,  that  the  law  might  be  fulfilled,  and  that  He  might  die,  and 
by  His  death  satisfy  the  justice  of  God.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the 
true  and  only  sacrtfice  for  sins."  To  these  statements  I  may  add  that 
the  Greek  Church  doctrine  of  election  is,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  Divine 
foresight  of  good  works,  and  that  "  those  who  maintain  a  sovereign  elec- 
tion dii^rage  good  works ;  that  It  holds  the  nndepraved  freedom  of  the 
will  and  man's  natural  ability  to  choose  good  or  evil,  whilst  it  recognises 
the  need  of  Divine  grace  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of 
human  nature."  No  Calvlnistic  creed  affirms  with  greater  plainness 
than  does  this  Church  man's  insufficiency  by  repentance  to  atone  for  his 
sins,  and  that  we  are  "justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law," 
"  that  salvation  is  of  grace  through  faith." 

Ita  Sacraments  are  seven  in  number,  as  in  the  Latin  Church  :  Baptism, 
tlie  Eucharist,  the  Imposition  of  haoda  in  Ordination,  Fenance,  Con- 
firmation, Marriage,  and  Frayor-Oil.  The  administration  of  baptism 
is  usually,  not  invariablt/,  by  triune  immersion,  oil  being  added  to  the 
vater ;  and  the  rite  itself  is  re^rded  as  essential  to  salvation  dnoe  it 
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"deatioya  original  sin."  Flaton  dafinas  it  to  be  "tbe  vaxliiiig  of  the 
bod;  with  water,  and  the  weahing  of  the  aool  with  the  blood  of  Christ." 
The  Encharist  is,  as  in  the  Froteatant  Chuidi,  administered  to  the  laify ; 
but  the  doctiiae  of  Traneubetantiation  is  deariy  tanght,  when  it  is  said, 
that^  by  the  consecration  of  the  elements  hj  the  priest,  "the  yeiy 
substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  is  changed  into  the  very  subatance 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ."  Both  the  bread  and  the  wine  are 
administered  to  the  laity.  The  wafer  is  round  and  leavmed,  the  wine  is 
mingled  with  water,  aa  representing  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed 
from  the  Sariour'a  side,  and  for  the  due  administration  of  the  Euoharist 
it  is  indisi^nsable  that  the  cloth  covering  the  altar  should  have  in  its 
web  some  particles  of  a  martyr's  remaine.  Confirmation  or  Chrism 
is  in  reality  a  coutinuatiDn  of  the  baptismal  service.  The  sacred 
ointment,  prepared  by  the  Bishop  during  Fassion  Week,  and  compoaed 
of  no  less  than  twenty  ingredients,  each  of  which  has  been  solemnly 
blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  is  ^plied  to  the  breast^  the 
Lands,  the  feet,  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  nostrils,  the  mouth, 
followed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  would  occupy  too  muoh  apace 
to  describe  the  complicated  ritual  of  ordtnatioii  and  marriage  j  I  will, 
therefore,  simply  add,  that  Penance  consists  in  the  observance  aS 
additional  fasts,  and  that  Prayer-Oil  is  not  administered,  as  by  Bomau 
Catholics,  to  prepare  the  dying  for  death,  but  for  the  restoraticn  to 
health  of  the  sick. 

Ila  Ceremonies  are,  as  we  have  seen,  numerous  and  imposing ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  Church  whose  ritual  surpasses  it  in  splendour;  and  the 
robes  of  its  priests,  adorned  with  jewels  and  glitteiing  witiL  gold,  preeent 
a  most  imposing  appearance. 

Its  LUwrgiea  occupy  no  less  than  twenty  folio  volumes,  with  an  addi- 
tional volume  of  directions,  so  that  the  Bubrio  is  constantly  varied  ;  and 
partly  from  the  manner,  and  partly  from  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  read  by 
the  prieste,  is  but  little  understood  by  the  people.  Lighted  tapen  and 
incense,  with  the  most  gorgeous  vestment  are  abundantly  employed  in 
Divine  worship ;  and  the  music,  though  exclusively  vocal,  often  attains 
to  the  most  exquisite  perfection.  During  the  service  the  worshipper  fre- 
quently crosses  himself  on  the  forehead,  the  breast,  the  right  shoulder  and 
left,  not,  however,  as  in  tho  Latin  Church,  from  left  to  right,  but  from 
right  to  left.  Platen  says,  with  regard  to  these  ceremonies :  "  In 
perfoiming  Pivine  service,  the  servants  of  the  church  use  becoming 
robee  and  garments  ;  we  use  candles  in  the  churches  as  a  mark  of  our 
boming  faith  ;  we  incense  with  a  censer  as  a  mark  of  the  offering  up  of 
our  prayers;  we  cross  ourselves,  thereby  testifying  our  laith  in  the 
crucified  Saviour ;  we  use  the  waters  in  remembrance  of  our  Lord's 
baptism  and  of  our  own ;  tre  adorn  our  churches  with  honourable 
pictures,  that,  iu  beholding  them,  we  may  be  incited  to  imitate  those 
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w^om  tlwy  npammi ;  vc  kMp  diffsient  holidays  in  remeiabtnaoe  ot  the 
grulous  acta  <tf  Oroi  or  of  iba  holy  lim  of  Uia  faFouritee,  and  thereby 
tin  thfl  more  excited  to  holinen." 

It  may  not  be  amnterestmg  here  to  inqoire  in  vhat  re8]>ect  the  Greek 
diffcis  from  the  Bomiah  Chuir^  and  to  note  the  points  of  agreement. 
It  doet  not  claim  an  iu&llible  earthly  Head  ,*  it  adtuinifitera  the  Euchariat 
to  the  laity  j  it  diqxnwa  no  indulgeacee,  and  believes  in  no  purgatorial 
fires ;  permita  the  marriage  of  a  prieat  prior  to  hi«  ordination,  and  if, 
anbseqnently,  he  viabes  to  marry,  giv«a  him  full  liberty  to  do  so, 
provided  he  resigns  his  office  ;  whilst,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  holds  a  purer 
oread  irith  regard  to  the  ScripCnrea  and  to  the  doctrines  of  repentance 
and  justification.  It  does  not  ^peol  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  but  argues  its  inspiraticHi  t>om  the 
nature  of  its  tratbs  and  the  effect  they  have  produced;  and  thoogh 
U  rightly  oontends  that  the  &itb  which  justifies  comprises  in  its  effiacta^ 
if  not  in  itM  eBMnce^  the  discharge  of  every  social  and  moral  duty, 
it  utterly  repndiatee  those  hopea  -which  men  derive  from  their  own 
rigfateonaoaiil.  It  affirms  that  "Christ  alone  is  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  He  rales  her  invisibly  by  His  Word  and  Spirit ;  and  tha^ 
«onaeqn«itiy,  in  all  matt«n  reapeoting  the  essence  of  fidth,  the  Church 
ean  obey  no  one  «zoept  Himself,  and  the  evident  testimony  of  the  Word 
of  Ood." 

Such  are  the  differences ;  but  the  points  of  agreement  are  of  a  serious 
ohamcter,  and  are  specially  to  be  observed  because  of  the  repeated 
overtures  which  have  been  made  by  an  infiuential  party  in  the  Kngljsh 
Church  for  a  closer  alliance  with  the  Greek. 

As  then,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  religious  homage  is  paid  to  the 
Tirgin  Uary,  so  do  the  Greeks  invoke  her  intercceaion.  She  is  addresaed 
aa  "the  guard  and  salvation  of  souls,"  whilst  she  is  entreated  "to 
console  her  servants,  annage  their  sufferings,  cleanse  their  sins,  and  heal 
their  sorrowa."  The  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  is  in  like  manner 
dishonottied  by  the  invocatitm  of  sainta  who  are  more  numerous  than 
tiie  days  of  the  year,  and  are  repreeented,  if  not  by  images,  by  picturM 
wbioh  are  regarded  by  all  with  the  profoundest  awe,  and  by  the  ignonot 
▼1^  the  most  abject  superstition.  Mass  is  not  celebrated  as  in  the 
ObOTch  of  Borne,  still  a  service  is  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 
The  relics  of  saints  ore  reverenced  as  possessing  miraculous  power,  and 
pilgrimages  made  to  their  shi-iaee.  Oonfession  is  practised,  tiiough  not 
with  the  disgusting  minuteneas  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  absolution  is 
pronounced  by  the  priest.  TransubstAntiatiou  is  plainly  tanght,  not  the 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  elements,  but,  as  by  Somanista^ 
the  ohange  of  the  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  "  as 
ft  pR^itiatoiy  sacrifice  offered  on  the  altar."  If  the  supremacy  of  the 
P(^  la  njeotec^  the  Bane  arrogant  pret«nsioni^  to  be  "  the  one  ApoctoUo 
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Church,"  ore  put  forth.  It  appeals  to  tradition,  thus  opening  th4  door 
for  the  iatroduotton  of  muijr  wnra  j  and  irhon  it  teanhM  tiiAfe  "  b;f 
fasting  and  prayw  mMi  tnaj  obtaia  t^e  meroy  of  Ood,"  it  attadiea 
raevit  to  human  works.  It  does  not  tuo  on  ordinaij  oocadoiu  holy 
watttr,  but  it  conseorates  the  water  fi^  baptum  that  all  who  touch  it 
may  receiTB  "hoUneBa,  aalvatlaa,  purifioatioa,  and  blsning."  It  il  trua 
that  the  creed  of  the  Oraak  Ohuroh  is  pm^  than  that  of  the  Latin,  but 
it  is  cootnulioted  by  its  ritual,  and,  for  the  moat  part.  It  is  ui^Qown 
to  tlie  people. 

The  Qreok,  like  the  Romanist,  "lirea,  morea,"  and  has  "hia'being" 
in  Eaonuoeata.  He  ia  not  instructed  in  the  Word  of  Ood,  but  is  re- 
quired to  perform  certain  ritualistic  obBerrances.  Is  he  bom  again  t 
It  ia  in  the  wateta  of  baptiam.  Does  ha  racaiTe  th«  HolySpirit  t  It  ia 
in  the  Ohriam.  Is  ipiiitual  li&  mniriahsd  in  hia  aool  t  It  is  by  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  Is  he  burdened  with 
•in  1  He  must  do  penance.  Is  he  aiok  t  He  must  ba  anointed  with  the 
holy  oiL  These  are  not  the  aomdanta  but  the  aHentials  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Churchee,  not  the  mare  drapei;  but  the  labsianoe  of  their 
reUgion  ;  and  beaca  the  strong  sympathy  of  Anglioaus  with  both.  Nor 
is  there  any  reaaon  why  they  ^ould  not  uoita  witii  them.  Abaudoni^ 
and  scorning  the  Froteetant  doctrine  that  the  saonuneuts  are  meana  of 
grace  to  the  devout  worshipper,  and  holding  firmly  the  theory  that  they 
impart  grace  like  so  many  magical  charms,  RomaniBta,  Oreeks,  and 
Anglicans  are  one.  The  difibrences  ai«  ao  iosignifioant  that  one  wonders 
how  the  men  who  uphold  the  unity  of  the  Church  ahculd  eat  ao  bad  aa 
example  by  their  diviaiona  It  may  be,  however,  that  Qod  has  in  reserve 
a  brighter  fiiture  for  the  Greek  Ohuroh  than  We  might  augUr  from  ita  past 
history.  Apart  from  its  saoramentalism,  ttiere  are  no  suoh  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  reformation  as  in  that  of  Rome.  It  has  an 
evangelical  creed,  and  were  this  creed  better  known,  it  would  go  &r  to 
nentiuUae  ita  ritual.  It  now  circulates  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
entrance  of  that  word  "giveth  light."  Could  its  priests  be  but  instructed, 
as  some  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  there  would  soon  be  felt  within  it  the 
throbbings  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  not  perhaps  to  bo  expected  that  the 
Worship  of  this  Church  will  become  as  simple  as  many  suppose  religious 
services  should  be.  We  must  not  forget,  in  our  zeal  for  aimpUcity,  that 
it  is  just  as  posaible  that  Puritanism  has  gone  as  much  too  &r  in  one 
extreme  as  Ritualism  in  the  other,  and  that  if  the  Roman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican  Ritual  is  too  sensuous,  that  of  moat,  if  not  of  all,  Noncon- 
formists is  00  cold,  meagre,  monotonous,  and  bald.  GVen  amongst  our- 
aelvea  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  worship  may  be  richer  and 
mote  varied  without  becoming  less  spiritual,  and  changes  have  been 
introduced  which,  beneficial  in  themselvra,  are  probably  hut  the  first 
steps  towanls  others.     Nor  should  we,  whatei-er  nimple  forms  may  Itid 
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oar  derotioBB  tike  beat,  overlook  tlie  obvious  lact  thab  the  wonbip 
ftdftpted  to  one  temperament  majr  be  niuuited  to  another.  A  voUtile 
uid  excitable  people,  a  people  of  an  Orieatal  race,  a  people  who  employ 
manj  geBtnree  even  in  their  ordinary  speeoh,  and  are  easily  moved  by 
whateverappealB  to  tiieir  senses,  mnatreqnii'e  mora  of  outward  ceremony 
in  their  reli^iu  Mrrioea  than  those  of  a  colder  nature  would  need,  and 
I  can  ooQoeive  that  many  of  the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  Chnrch 
might  be  retained,  and  yet  that  a  pare  Christianity  should  be  taught. 
For  the  great  evil  in  the  Greek  and  Bomsn  Catholic  Churches  b  not^ 
after  oil,  the  gorgeousnesB  of  their  ritoal,  objectionable  as  this  undoubtedly 
is,  but  Sttctammitalum.  It  is  this  which  degrades  alike  the  priest  and 
the  people,  destroys  spiritaal  life,  fosters  vain  snperstitionB,  and  substi- 
tutes for  intelligent  worship  bowings,  mutteiingB,  crossings,  kissings,  and, 
worse  than  all,  leads  men  to  seek  for  salvation  in  the  obserrance  of  out- 
ward rites  instead  of  a  personal  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
it  was  because  the  Beformatiou,  whilst  clearing  away  many  errors  and 
bringing  into  prominence  great  and  precious  truths,  did  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  Sacramentaliam,  therefore  it  ia  that  the  battle  has  to  be 
fought  over  again.  But  let  those  who  fight  it  remember  that  they  have 
Aree  powerihl  hisianshiee  now  with  which  to  contend — the  Roman,  tiie 
Greek,  and  tiie  Anglican,  and  that  they  will  need  "all  tlie  wisdom  which 
Cometh  ftom  above."  The  question  is  a  vital  one.  It  is  not  for  forma, 
but  for  prindples ;  it  is  not  whether  the  worship  of  God's  House  shall 
be  celebrated  with  more  or  less  of  pomp,  whether  there  shsll  be  white- 
robed  bands  of  choristers  to  chant  matins  and  evensong,  solemn  or 
gorgeous  feetivals,  majestic  cathedrals,  and  churches  upon  which  wealth 
and  art  shall  lavish  tiieir  resources.  Judged  by  the  Puritan  standard, 
these  things  will  be  denounced ;  judged  by  the  Catholic  standard,  they 
will  be  approved  ;  and  if  there  are  minds  so  constituted  that  they  can 
worship  God  better  with  an  elaborate  than  with  a  simple  ritnal,  let  them 
have  full  liberty  to  do  so.  Sut  with  Sacramentalism  the  case  is  veiy 
different,  for  the  essence  i^  this  is  idolatiy.  All  that  is  spiritual  in 
religion  is  kept  out  of  sight,  faith  in  Qod  and  Christ  is  exchanged  for 
reliance  on  material  forma,  and  the  soul's  hanger  for  tmt>h  and  righteous- 
ness provided  for  by  rites  which  depend  for  their  value  upon  the  ocuue- 
cration  of  a  priest  who  may  be  a  nun  aS  a  grossly  immoral  lif& 
Between  Evangelicalism  and  Sacramentalism  there  is  no  middle  ground, 
and  there  can  be  no  compromise ;  and  it  is  because  the  Greek  Church 
holds  a  creed  more  Evangelical  than  either  that  of  Borne  or  of  the 
Anglicans,  who  find  no  language  too  strong  or  too  coarse  with  which  to 
denounce  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  therefore  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  leaven  of  this  creed  will  work  until  the  whole  of  that  corrupt 
flystem  is  permeated  by  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

I  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  Greek  hymns,  tranakted  by  Ncftlfl,  as 
illustrations  of  the  piety  of  many  of  its  members : 
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ANDHON,  OP  CRETE. 

ChmtUn  1  doat  tboa  tat  then 

Oa  the  boly  ground. 
How  tho  troops  of  Midiiw 

Proirl  and  prowl  around ! 
ChristiaD  !  up  and  smite  them, 

ConotiDg  gain  but  loos  ; 
Smite  them  by  the  merit 

Of  the  Holy  Croaa. 

Cbriatian  t  dott  lilioii/««I  them 

How  they  work  within, 
Strinng,  tempting,  taring, 

Qoading  into  ain  ! 
ChriatJjiD  I  DSTBT  tremble ! 

Never  yield  to  fear  ! 
Smite  them  by  the  virtue 

Of  almighty  prayer. 

Christian  t  doat  thon  Aeor  them, 

How  they  speak  thee  fair  ? 
"Always  fast  and  vigil, 

A  Iways  wat«h  to  prayer  t " 
Christian  I  answer  boldly. 

While  I  breathe  I  pray  j 
Peace  shall  follow  trouble, 

Night  shall  end  in  day. 

Wen  I  know  thy  tronblen, 

0  my  servant  tme  t 
Thoa  art  very  weaij, 

1  was  weary  too ; 

Bat  that  toU  shall  make  thee 
Some  day  all  mine  own. 

And  the  end  of  sorrow 
Shall  be  near  my  throne. 


DB.  SCHROEDEB. 
And  wnt  thou  pardon,  Iiord, 

A  unner  such  as  1 1 
Although  thy  book  his  crimes  reooid 

Of  such  a  crimaon  dye ! 
So  deep  are  they  engraved. 

So  terrible  their  fear, 
The  righteons  scarcely  shall  be  saved. 

And  where  shall  I  appearl 
My  soul,  make  all  things  known 

To  Him  who  all  things  seas. 
That  so  the  Lamb  may  yet  atone 

Vor  thine  iniquities. 


0  Thoo,  physician  bleat, 
Make  clean  my  guilty  soul ! 

And  me  by  many  a  sin  oppresa'd, 
Bestore  and  keep  me  whole. 

1  know  not  how  to  piaiae 
Thy  mercy  and  Thy  love. 

But  d«gn  liy  servant  to  npraise. 
And  I  shall  learn  above. 


ST.  ANATOUU& 
Fierae  was  the  wild  Mlow, 

Dark  was  the  mf^A ; 
Oais  laboorsd  heavily. 

Foam  glimmer'd  white ; 
Trembled  the  mariners. 

Peril  was  high ; 
Then  said  the  Ood  of  God 

"FWmm!  It  is  I." 

Itidge  of  the  mountain  wave 

Lower  thy  crest  I 
Wwl  of  Burodydon, 

Be  thou  at  rest  I 
Sorrow  can  never  be, 

Darkneaa  must  fly, 
Wh^e  aaith  the  Light  of  Light 

«  Peace  1  It  U  I. 
Jesu,  Deliverer, 

Come  thon  to  me. 
Soothe  now  my  voyaging 

Over  life's  aea ; 
Thou,  when  the  storm  of  death 

Boara  sweeping  by, 
Whisper,  O  Truth  of  Truth, 

"  Peace  1  It  is  I." 


ST.  STEPHEN,  THE  SABAITE. 
Art  thou  weat;,  art  thoa  languid. 
Art  thon  sore  distressed  ? 
'Cometome,"saithOne,  "and, coming 
Bo  at  rest." 
Hath  He  marks  to  bear  ms  to  Him, 
It  He  be  my  guide! 
In  His  feet  and  hands  uewcnnd-print^ 
And  His  side." 

Is  this  diadem,  as  monarch, 
Iliat  His  brow  adonw  T 
Tea,  a  crown,  in  vary  ■uratj'. 
But  of  thorns." 
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II I  find  TTi'm,  il  I  foUow,  K I  ask  Him  to  b^eve  me. 

What  His  gMtdon  hare !  Will  He  *»y  me  nay ! 

"  Manr  a  ■ofTow,  mftny  » labogr,  "  Not  till  earth  and  not  till  beann 

UaQyatew."  Fasa  away." 

If  I  (till  hold  deaely  to  Him,  Finding,  foil  owing,  weeping,  rtrength'ning. 

What  hath  He  at  latt  I  li  He  mre  to  bless  ? 

•' Sorrow  Tanqniih'd,  Ubom  ended,  "Angels,  martyn,  propheta,  virgina, 

Jordan  pMt,"  Ana»-er,  Yes." 


"Clje  ftarbwt  tit  tfie  ^rCO  of  rtjt  BHwlS." 

IT  THB  BKT.  ¥.  WAOSTATF. 

A  BTRiEiKa  figure  is  that  employed  in  the  ISth  of  Matthew,  to  deiiotc  the 
nature  of  thote  ereaia  which  ahall  mark  the  close  of  the  preaent  diapensa- 
tion.  Thero  are  two  parahlea  in  that  chapter  in  wbioh  the  imagery  ia 
drawn  from  the  operotiona  of  husbandrj  ;  but  care  mast  he  taken  not  to 
confound  the  teaching  of  the  parable  of  the  BOffer  with  that  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares.  While  the  design  of  the  former  waa  to  point  out  the  rariona 
offects  produced  hy  tba  prsaohing  of  the  Gospel  on  ijiSerent  classes  of 
hearers,  in  the  latt^  we  hare  the  real  distinction  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  in  their  origin,  their  position,  and  their 
future  destiny.  The  tted  mentioned  here  ia  not  identical  with  the  letd 
mentioned  in  the  fint  parable.  The  "  good  seed  "  here  are  the  "  ohitdren  of 
the  kingdom."  The  "tares "  are  the  "children  of  the  wicked  one."  The 
former  are  sown  by(i.#.|owe  their  origin  to)  the  Son  of  man.  The  origin  of 
the  latter  ia  traced  direct  to  the  enemy  of  God.  Qnr  purpose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  ia  not  to  dwell  upon  the  many  interesting  and  important  fhonghta 
suggested  by  tbe  inaiglit  thua  afibrdedns  into  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  nor  upon  the  fact  tbat  both  good  and  bad  men  "  grow  "  on  the  same 
earth.  We  devote  our  ftttantion  solely  to  the  future  detlit^  of  th«  wheat 
and  the  tares. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  desire  in  men  to  leam  something  of  the 
fntnre.  Those  who  have  believed  in  a  future  state,  whose  belief  on  the 
Bnbjeet  has  been  derived  from  revelation,  or  induced  by  the  general  consent 
of  their  contemporaries,  have  all  been  more  or  less  cniious  as  to  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  fntnrity.  While  those  whose  creed  has  embraeed  no  dogmas 
on  the  aubject — the  philosophers  of  aneientachoob — hare,  in  many  instancesi 
been  dimly  oonsoioos  of  tomething  beyond,  towards  which  they  have  vainly 
tried  to  grope  their  way  as  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  there  are  few  subjects 
mora  inlevesting  to  the  atadent  of  history  than  this  yeamiag  after 
knowledge  of  the  impenetrable  fbtare.  The  qnestioning  of  many  a  heathen 
beuriwaa— 

"  What  ia  this  life :    And  what  to  na  is  death  * 

Wltenee  eame  weT    Whither  go  ♦    And  where  are  those 
Who,  in  a  memmt,  ttrioken  frem  our  side, 
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Thii  belplau,  hopeleia  qnestioning  of  uunnt  pluloaoplma  ii  «&etiag  ts 
oontempUte.    They  ware  like 

"  Infanta  ciying  in  the  ni|;ht, 
Infanta  crying  for  the  light, — 
With  nothing  but  a  cry. " 

Thuik  Ood,  we  an  not  left  thui  hopeloHlr  ignorant.  BeroUtion  of  God's 
will  bu  extended  to  tlie  great  qaeition  of  onr  deaCiniei,  and  we  hkre  been 
led  to  lea  how  thej  are  dependent  npon  onnelTei.  "  Whataoorer  a  nuui 
■oweth,  that  shall  he  alio  remp." 

That  the  diapentation  nnder  which  we  lire  ilionld  be  bnm^t  to  aa 
end  is  quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  alread;  know  of  Ood'i  plan. 
There  hai  altrays  been  more  or  leis  of  deTolopraeat  in  God's  d fling! 
with  His  oreaturei.  The  earth  wai  prepared  for  nun;  man  ii  belnH 
prepared  for  God.  The  preparation  of  the  earth  wai  earned  on  throogl) 
ages  of  alternate  life  and  death,  conToliion  aod  calm,  aottrity  and  rest. 
Darkness  and  chaoa  were  inoeeeded  by  light  and  order  g  and  the  earth, 
M  it  now  appears,  was  the  result  of  omnipotenoe  and  skill.  There  harfl 
been  many  periods  of  disorder  and  disorganisation ;  but  the  ontgrowtll 
of  them  all  has  been  order  and  arrangement.  The  anoient  Greeks,  M  if 
inspired,  wisely  spoke  of  the  world  by  a  word  signifying  "  good  order," 
which,  in  its  turn,  was  derired  from  one  bearing  the  signifloation  of  "to  tak« 
oare  of."  "  to  attend  to."  God  took  oare  of,  and  attended  to  the  work  while 
as  yet  it  was  without  form  and  void,  and  while  darkness  was  still  upon  its 
face.  And  the  result  of  His  oare  was  order.  So,  tliroagh  tiM  long  ages  of 
ipiritoal  death,  and  darkness,  and  confusion,  He  ftlU  mles  and  orders  all 
thingsaftertheoonnselof  HIsown  will,  and  in  the  end  will  bring  abontthd 
glorions  perfection  of  the  new  Cosmos — the  "new  bearens  and  the  new 
earth,  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness." 

The  nncertainty  of  the  epoch  of  final  change,  while  it  sbonld  eheck  a 
prying  curiosity  into  things  secret,  should  qnieken  car  appTebeaiion  of 
danger,  and  arouse  our  svals  to  ths  neeesslty  of  immediate  and  effeotnal 
preparation.  The  natnre  of  the  preparation  needed  may  be  gathered  from 
what  is  revealed  conoarniDg  the  aharaoter  of  the  ehange  itself.  The  end  of 
the  world  is  likened  nnto  tlie  harrsst.  The  field  is  the  world.  The  reapers 
are  the  angels.  The  wheat  wilt  be  gathered  into  the  gamar-hoose  at 
Heaven.  "  The  Bon  of  man  shall  send  forth  His  angeU,  and  they  shall 
gather  ont  of  His  kingdom  all  things  that  ofiend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity, 
and  shall  oast  them  into  a  fomaoe  of  &te  :  there  shall  be  waiUng  and  gnssh- 
ing  of  teeth." 

The  harvest  implies  that  there  has  been  eulinre.  Men  do  not  renp  where 
they  have  not  sown ;  neither  do  they  sow,  except  the  twl  has  first  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  In  like  mannw  is  it  in  tke  kingdoa 
of  Heaven.  God's  hnsb^dry  ia  not  imperfect.  The  preparation  of  tho 
heart  of  man  is  from  Qod.  It  is  He  who  plants  that  whiob  is  Wesftar  to 
gloriff  Him  with  its  iiniit.  For  the  weompUebmant  of  Hit  endst  Be 
resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients.  The  soil  Is  hard,  stony,  barren,  and 
needs  to  be  broken  np.  The  plonghshare  of  oonviatien,  or  trial,  or  alSietion 
soon  breaks  up  the  aoiJ.    It  is  oeonpiad  by  brian,  and  tkovaa,  god  Boxiovi 
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ireeda ;  and  agun  He  tskes  away  thoie  thingB  whioh  cholie  the  good  leed— 
riohea,  pleaanrea,  honoun,  the  pride  of  life.  The  seed  will  not  grow  without 
light,  and  heat,  and  moistiire,  and  these  He,  in  turn,  lapphes.  The  entrance 
of  Hia  word  giveth  life ;  the  fire  of  His  spirit  gives  the  needful  heat ;  the 
grace  of  Crod  deeoendi  on  the  heart  like  the  gentle  distillation  of  the  dew,  or 
like  the  sbowert  that  water  the  earth.  The  tender  plants  require  protection 
itom  ohiUing  winds,  and  Eoorohing  hud,  and  hnrt^  bleats.  The  plants  of 
Hia  right  hand  planting  are  sheltered  hy  His  care,  and  defended  by  Hia 
power.  He  is  pledged  to  sustain  and  to  strengthen  all  who  pot  their  truat 
in  Tfim  ■  and  they  may  be  confident  of  this,  that  He  who  hath  begon  the 
good  work  in  them,  will  carry  it  on  until  the  coming  of  Jesna  Christ. 

Again,  the  harreit  implies  yrtUDth.  The  work  ia  not  done  when  the  seed 
is  sown,  nor  ii  it  finiahed  when  all  tiie  ikill  of  cultivation  has  been  brtrogbt 
to  hear  upon  it.  There  remains  much  that  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  aa 
the  reanit  of  cnltore ;  hut  it  ia  something  quite  distinct  from  it.  That  aome- 
tliing  is  a  prooesi  which  we  distinguiah  as  growth.  Mark,  especially,  thia 
important  ihought — culture  it  not  growth,  although  it  is  often  miataken  for  it- 
Iiaboor  haa  frequently  been  bestowed  without  benefit.  The  son  has  ahoae 
in  its  brightness,  and  the  genial  ahowers  have  scattered  their  refreahing 
moJituTC  j  and  yet  harreBta  have  failed.  The  fruit  has  been  scanty,  gameia 
have  remained  empty,  hnnger  and  want  have  been  known  in  the  etreeta ; 
and  all  beeaose  there  haa  been  no  growth.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
known  or  unknown,  the  seed  has  rotted  in  the  ground,  or  the  tender  blade 
haa  been  withered,  or  the  early  bloaiom  has  been  blighted,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  have  failed  him.  So  in  refBrence  to  the  sonl ;  let  it  ever  be 
distinotly  borne  in  mind  that  eultore  is  not  growth.  Spiritoal  cnltore  baa 
been  thrown  away  ere  now.  Paul  entreated  the  Corinthians  not  to  receive 
the  graoe  of  God  in  vain.  He  besought  the  Philippians  to  hold  fortli  the 
Word  of  Life,  that  he  might  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  he  had  not 
run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in  vain. 

Further,  the  harvest  implies  ripening  of  the  fruit — a  coming  to  maturity. 
"  There  is  fint  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that  the  full  com  in  the 
ear."  The  command  to  thmat  in  the  sickle  and  reap,  comes  not  till  the 
harveat  is  ripe.  This  ripening  it  the  result  of  the  growth  of  which  we  have 
Jnat  been  speaking.  It  ia  a  result  achieved  by  slow  and  gradual  prooeaa. 
There  are  many  sJteniations  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  ere  the  days  of 
spring  merge  into  the  days  of  aummer.  So,  in  thelifeof  man  there  aremany 
tiials,machdiacipline,mnoh  testing  before  the  hoar  of  maturity  comes.  Aa  in 
nature,  some  kinds  of  grain  arrive  at  maturity  sooner,  and  ripen  quicker 
than  others,  so  in  human  life,  all  do  not  pass  through  precisely  the  same 
phases  of  experience ;  nor  are  all  perfected  after  precisely  the  same  fashion. 
In  some  soula,  the  work  ia  quickly  done,  and  the  early  death  of  the 
ChriaUan  perplexes  us,  aa  we  wondn*  at  the  ways  of  God.  In  other  oaaes, 
long,  lingering  sickneas,  much  wearying  exhausting  pain,  many  heavy, 
burdensome  years  intervene  between  the  planting  in  the  field,  and  the 
gathering  in  "  ripe  for  the  Msater's  gamer."  The  prooesMS  may  greatly 
differ,  according  to  the  infinite  wiadom  of  Him  who  cannot  err;  yet  the  end 
ia  one.  Bepine  not,  then,  at  your  lot,  nor  account  it  hard.  If  it  ia  of  Hia 
ordering,  thediaoipline  ia  needfid.    Flesh  and  blood  would  dispense  witii  it  { 
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the  spirit  ia  irearied  to  bmr  it :  bat  it  is  good.  "  If  ow  no  oKaBtening  for 
the  pruent  Beemett  to  be  jtrfoni.  but  grieTotu ;  neTertheleu,  afterward 
it  ^ieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  rigbteonaiieis  unto  them  which  are  ezer- 
oiaed  thereby." 

JBot  jet,  once  again,  the  harreat  suggesta  to  us  the  idea  of  prcpn'elorthip. 
The  Son  of  man  is  Lord  orer  all.  The  field  ia  Mu,  and  that  field  ia  the 
world.  The  reapers  are  Sii  angels.  The  repository  of  the  gathered  com 
ia  Sit  gamer.  The  importance  of  this  idea  of  proprietorship  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  expressions  in  this  parable.  "  The  angels  shnll  gather  out  of 
Hia  IciDgdom  all  things  that  offend,  with  them  that  do  ioiqnity."  They 
shall  be  weeded  out  j  not  one  shall  be  lefl  to  bring  discredit  on  tlie  just. 
The  Son  of  man  will  hare  none  of  them.  They  are  not  Hia ;  He  never 
knew  them  ;  He  will  not  own  them.  On  earth,  there  was  aometlmea  maoh 
likeneaa,  externally,  between  the  wheat  and  the  tarei.  The  resemblance  ia 
often  BO  striking,  and  the  difBoulty  of  distinguishing  ao  great,  that  human 
wisdom  and  human  experience  are  baffled  in  the  attempt.  But  the  craft 
which  deceirea  men  will  fail  to  deceive  God.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  His."  In  this  life,  it  is  hard,  at  times,  to  say  to  whom  men  belong. 
In  the  harveBt,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Divine  proprietorship  will  be  indis- 
putably asserted. 

There  ia  yet  one  idea  more.  The  figure  ia  suggestive  of  harr>e$tkomt. 
When  the  toil  of  the  reapers  ia  ended,  and  the  last  of  the  year's  crop  is  being 
borne  from  tlie  field  to  the  bam,  there  is  great  rejoicing.  The  loaded 
waggon  bears  upon  its  lofty  height  huge  branches,  dressing  it  as  if  for  a 
triumphal  procession.  The  work  done,  men  feast  and  rest.  So,  too,  shall 
it  be  at  the  end  of  the  world.  TSo  harvest-home  of  earth  can  even 
faintly  set  forA  in  emblem  the  joys  of  that  day  when  "  the  rana<naed 
of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  aongs  and  everlasting 
joy  apon  their  headB." 

There  will  be  the  joy  of  angels  ;  for  if  they  rejoice  in  Heaven  over  ORe 
■inner  repenting  on  earth,  with  what  shouts  of  triumph  shall  they  throw 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  welcome  in  the  oountless  myriads  of  the  re- 
deemed ! 

There  shall  be  the  joy  of  the  saved  ones  themselves.  They  mil  have  come 
out  of  great  Iribulation.  They  will  have  known  the  wretchedness  of 
poverty,  and  sorrow,  and  ain.  "  But  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  foontaini  of  watera ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  &om  their  eyes." 

And  then  there  shall  be  the  joy  of  the  Bedeemer.  Beemeth  it  a  thing 
impoBsible  that  He  shall  rejoice  in  that  day  P  On  earth.  He  mourned  over 
sinners  lost  j  in  Heaven,  He  shall  rejoice  over  sinners  saved.  On  earth,  He 
wept  at  the  grave  of  Losarus  -,  in  Heaven,  He  will  rejoice  to  give  eternal  * 
life  to  millions.  On  earth.  He  beheld  the  city  of  Jemsabm,  and  wept  orer 
it  J  in  etemi^,  He  flhall  be  glorified  in  (he  new  Jeroaalem  of  God. 
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SccH  wai  the  inqairy  of  a  little  boj  u  in  eager  haate  lie  aon(;bt  the  wpot 
where  seed  had  been  aoirn,  which  was  to  appear  abore  ground  in  the  t<ma 
of  hii  own  name.  The  aimple  incident  awoke  an  interesting  and  solemn 
train  of  thonght.  We  are  all  aowing  need  which  will  spring  np,  aje,  in  our 
own  very  name,  as  did  the  aeed  aown  by  the  yoang  child,  and  reveal  our 
tnie  character  to  onraelres  and  to  others.  The  Scripture  injunction  is,  "  lo 
the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thy  hand.' 
Life,  then,  from  the  morning  to  the  eTening  is  a  aowing  time.  But  most 
important  is  the  early  sowing.  It  is  vain  to  sow  in  autumn  what  shonlct 
have  been  sown  in  childhood  and  youth.  The  seeda  will  not  vegetate.  The 
golden  season  once  gone  is  gone  for  ever.  How  true  u  this  as  it  respecta 
the  body.  In  the  morning  sow  the  seeds  of  temperance,  self-denial, 
contentment,  thankfulness,  and  they  will  spring  np  in  phyaioaJ  vigour  and 
in  life  beautified  and  lengthened.  Let  the  aeed  sown  be  that  of  a  directly 
opposite  character,  and  in  a  blighted  existence,  the  prey  of  ennvi  and 
disease,  the  nature  of  the  early  sowing  will  declare  itaelf. 

"  Aa  a  man  soweth  so  shall  he  reap."    It  ia  ai  troe  with  regard  to  &e  mind 
KB  the  body.     Thoughts,  desires,  aOections,  words,  actions,  all  are  seeds. 
Small,  perhaps,  in  their  beginnings,  yet  mighty  in  their  reaolta. 
■ '  Think  truly,  and  thy  t^Longhta 
Shftll  the  world's  famine  feed  i 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  Uiiae 
Shall  be  a  fruitful  seed." 
A  germ  of  thonght  nourished  and  developed  in  a  noble  heart  re«ulted  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  rendered  free  millions  of  the  human  race.    A  seed 
thought  in  the  mind  of  another  was  fostered  into  an  ambition  that  aaorificed 
to  its  insatiate  claima  three  millions  of  mankind.     A  seed  in  the  heart  of 
Ignatins  Loyola  grew  till  it  spread  over  the  world  in  Jesnitiam,  that 
"  masterfneoe  of  hell."    A  seed  in  the  heart  of  Luther  flourished  into  the 
glorious  Beformatioo,  destroying  the  power  of  Fopery  and  freeing  Europe 
from  her  fetters. 

Seaires  are  seeds.  Let  them  be  noble  and  holy,  what  trees  of  blessinf; 
they  become.  "  The  desire  of  the  rigfatoous  ah^t  be  granted,  and  when 
the  desire  cometh  it  is  a  tree  of  life."  £at  the  sowing  of  the  desires  of  the 
wicked  shall  bring  forth  a  harvest  of  death,  for  "the  desire  of  the  wicked 
shall  perish." 

Affections  are  seeds.  Let  the  love  of  God  be  implanted  ia  the  heart,  and 
the  result  in  a  man  is  that  he  is  like  a  trea  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters, 
that  hringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  hia  season,  whoso  leaf  shall  not  wither.  H« 
flonriahn  tike  tiie  palm  tree  and  grows  like  a  eedar  in  Lebanon.  Let  ib,« 
love  of  Ood  be  absent,  and  the  love  of  sin  will  take  deeper  and  deeper  root, 
and  grow  np  a  baleful  upas  tree,  easting  its  shadow  ot  decay  sjtd  death  all 
around. 

Words  are  seeds.  A  few  words  will  separate  friends,  estrange  kindred, 
destroy  reputations,  blight  lives.  A  few  words  have  been  sufficient  to 
fnsure  a  harvest  of  strife,  misery,  bloodshed,  and  ruin,  from  whioh  genera- 
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tions  bare  raffered.     "Many  pertons  axe  wicked,"  layi  Viotoi  Hngo. 
"aolely  from  a  deiire  to  Ulk."    Well  might  tLe  Aputla  Jamea  warn  iu  of 
the  deadly  seed  •own  bj  the  tongue,  and  nrf;e  that  wa  bp  "  slow  to  speak." 
"  Full  many  a  dart  at  random  aent, 
Finds  aim  the  areher  little  meast ; 
And  many  a  word  at  raadom  ipoken. 
May  wound  or  heal  a  heart  that's  bK^en." 

Actions  are  seeds,  Thongbts,  desires,  and  affections  will  all  cnlmlnate  in 
action,  j^ve  their  impress  to  our  daily  life,  and  influence  others  by  the 
power  of  eiatnpU.  One  act  will  thns  be  moltplied,  and  thongh  at  first  Irat 
like  a  grain  of  wheat,  it  will  yield  increaao  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred- 
fold, and  live  on  in  a  train  of  good  or  evil,  that  it  will  take  eternity  to 
nnfold.  How  important,  then,  to  sow  seed  that  will  manifest  itself  in  a 
harvest  of  noble  deeds,  tendiag  to  health  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  A 
healthy  body  is  much  with  its  multiform  avenues  for  enjoyment.  A  healthy 
mind  is  more  with  its  keener  sense,  and  its  power  of  prolonged  gratiSoation. 
But  as  superior  as  are  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  to  those  of  the  body,  so, 
nay,  infinitely  superior  are  those  of  the  soul  to  both.  Man  was  made  to 
"  live  and  more  and  have  his  being  in  God>"  "  God  breathed  into  man  and 
ho  became  a  living  soul."  It  is  the  soul  we  invoke  when  we  would  approach 
to  God  and  commune  with  the  Almighty.  "  My  soul,  vait  thou  only  upon 
God,"  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul."  "My  son]  thirsteth  for  God,  for 
the  living  God."  "The  Lord  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul,  therefore  wUl  I 
hope  in  him."  "My  soul  shall  be  jojfol  in  my  God."  "My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord."  "My  soul  shall  make  her  boast  in  the  Lord."  "Unto 
thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  sool."  Surely,  then,  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
should  be  life's  one  great  care, — a  life  all  too  short  for  such  a  work.  The 
body  must  decay  and  return  to  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  The  Spirit 
mnst  retnm  to  God  who  gave  it  Think  of  the  greatness  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  soul,  that  gift  of  God,  which  confers  upon  man  a  Divine  immortality. 
The  ever  living  soul  I  Who  can  estimate  the  worth,  the  infinite  possibilities, 
the  amaaing  future  of  the  human  soul  f  For  the  soul  may  perish  :  it  is  exposed 
to  a  death  before  which  all  other  deaths  pale — eternal,  everlasting  death. 

Bin  has  separated  man  from  God,  and  it  is  only  by  faith  in  the  Divinely 
appointed  Mediator  that  the  severed  tie  ean  be  re-nntted.  Only  as  the  "  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  can  it  now  bring  forth  fruits  of  righteousness 
here,  and  reap  a  harvest  of  joy  hereafter.  How  beautiful  and  how  preoions 
■re  the  &uits  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-aufiering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  futh,  meekness,  and  temperance.  Header,  are  you  sowing  to  the 
Spirit?  If  so,  yon  will  reap  a  glorious  harvest  when  life's  sowing-time  la 
over,  for  then — 

•*  The  prayer,  the  wish,  the  though^ 
The  leably-gpokeu  word. 
The  plan  that  aBemed  to  eoma  to  noBght, 

GMh  hath  its  own  rewaiC 
Beward  not  Uke  the  deed. 

That  poor,  weak  deed  of  thina. 
But  like  the  Ood  hinwU  that  giv«% 
Eternal  and  Divins," 
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"In  dne  time  wt  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not."  "He  (bat  goeth  forth  sad 
weepeth  bearing  precioui  seed,  shall  dotibtleu  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  iheaTee  with  him."  Bat  if  the  aowing  of  a  life-time  has  been 
to  the  flesh,  then  shall  the  sower  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.  "  ISveiy  ain 
must  be  paid  for  with  so  much  min  to  the  sonl."  "  Sin,  when  it  is  finished 
bringing  forth  death."  Most  strikinglj  writes  a  popular  anthor  on  this 
subject,  referring  speoiatlf  to  the  saying,  "  A  joang  man  must  aow  liis  wild 
oats."  He  says,  "  what  a  man — be  he  youog,  old,  or  middle  aged — sows 
that,  and  nothing  else,  shall  he  reap."  The  one  only  thing  to  do  with  wild 
oats  is  to  pat  them  oarefnUy  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire,  and  get  them 
bnmt  to  dnst,  erery  seed  of  them.  If  you  sow  them,  no  matter  in  what 
ground,  up  they  will  come,  with  long,  tough  roots  like  coooh  graas,  and 
luxuriant  stoUu  and  leaves,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  snn  in  bearen, — a  crop 
which  it  turns  one's  heart  oold  to  think  of.  The  devil,  too,  whose  apeci^l 
crop  they  are,  will  see  that  they  thrive,  and  you,  and  nobody  else,  will  hare 
to  reap  them,  and  no  common  reaping  will  get  them  out  of  the  soil,  which 
must  he  dug  down  deep  again  and  again.  Well  for  yon  if,  with  alt  yonr 
care,  you  can  make  the  ground  sweet  again  by  your  dying  day-  Young 
men,  you  never  can.  Hake  not  the  perilous  venture.  Hear  the  warning  of 
God  himself,  "  Because  thou  hast  foi^otten  the  God  of  thy  salvation,  and 
haat  not  been  mindfdl  of  the  rook  of  &j  strength,  therefore  shalt  thon 
plant  pletksant  plants  and  ahalt  aet  it  with  strange  slips.  In  the  day  shalt 
thou  make  thy  plant  to  grow,  and  in  the  morning  shalt  thou  make  thy 
seed  to  flourish;  bnt  the  harvest  shall  be  a  heap  in  the  day  of  grief,  and 
of  desperate  sorrow."  "Eejoioe,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thine  heart  and  in  the  eight  of  thine  eyes,  but  know  thoa  that  for  all 
these  thinga  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  Idsten,  then,  to  the  gentle 
appeal,  and  "  aow  to  yourselves  in  tighteousness,  reap  in  meroy ;  break  up 
youi  faUow  ground :  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord,  till  he  come  and  rain 
righteousnesH  upon  you." 

Bedeem  lost  time.  Some  seeds  may  vegetate  even  though  the  early  morning 
is  past,  aud  it  were  better  to  reap  a  single  sheaf  at  tJie  close,  than  with  shame 
to  appear  empty-handed.  But  he  who  would  reap  boontifullj  mnat  sow 
bountifully  in  the  spriog-time  of  life,  and  the  genial  shower  and  glinions 
saushine  will  reward  his  toil  with  fields  white  unto  the  harvest.  Ever 
bear  in  mind  the  final  ingathering  the  harvest  of  the  world, — that  time  of 
which  the  Saviour  spoke  to  His  disciples  thus :  "  In  the  time  of  harvest  I 
will  say  to  the  reapers.  Gather  ye  together  first  the  tares,  and  bind  them  in 
bundles  to  bnm  themi  but  gather  the  wheat  into  my  bam."  How 
sublimely  is  this  great  iagatheringdeicribedin  the  Apocalyptic  vision.  Hie 
Divinely  inspired  seer  says  :  "  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and 
upon  the  oloud  aat  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  having  on  his  head  a 
golden  crown,  and  in  his  hsnd  a  sharp  aiekle.  And  another  angel  came  out 
of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  upon  the  oloud, '  Thrust 
in  thy  sickle,  and  reap:  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap;  for  tha 
harveat  of  the  earth  is  ripe.'  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cbnd  Ihirast  in  his 
sickle  on  the  earthj  and  the  esrth  was  reaped." 

Beader,  whoever  and  wherever  thou  art,  thoa  wilt  on  tliat  day  reap  the 
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hirrest  of  tkj  life's  work  on  eirth.  Hut  tiion  Bomt  wiokedneu  P  thou 
■hall;  reap  the  Hame.  Halt  thou  aown  iniquity  9  thou  Bhalt  reap  vanltf . 
Hast  thon  sown  the  windP  thou  ahalt  reap  the  whirlwind.  Haat  thoa 
{donghed  wickednesi  F  fhou  shalt  reap  iniquity  and  eat  the  fruit  of  liei> 
Hoit  then  aown  to  the  fleihP  thoa  iholt  of  the  fleah  reap  cormpUon. 
"ThoQ  haat  degtroyed  thyseli."  Terrible  harreit  of  woe!  self-infliotod, 
eTerlaating  woe.  Hact  thoa  sown  righteonaneBi  9  thoa  ahalt  reap  a  sore 
reward.  Hast  thou  sown  bonntifullj  F  thoa  ahalt  reap  bountifoUy .  Hast 
thoa  sown  to  the  Spirit  F  thon  ahalt  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  All 
of  goodneaa  and  of  greatneas  now  being  dereloped  within  thee,  ahall  for 
ever  grow  ander  the  wondrona  conditions  of  the  power  of  an  endlais  life. 
Gloriooa  barvest-Une,  for  it  shall  be  where  there  ii  "  fulness  of  joy ;"  at 
God'a  right  hand,  where  there  are  pleasnrea  for  ever  more— with  Chriati 
even  aa  joint-heira  with  Christ,  in  Hia  "Father's  boose  of  many 
manaioDB."  T.  A.  L.  £. 


Fteits  to  ©to  S&tttittSi^cmsti. — Eaunton. 

No.  L— A  MBMOEY  OF  "BLACK  BARTHOLOMEW." 

ST  THB  EST.  WILLIUI  OUBST,  7.9.S. 

Tbi  traveller  from  London  to  Exeter,  if  a  person  of  good  taate,  will  not 
fall  to  obBerve  the  commanding  and  graceful  tower  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  at  Taunton.  On  leaving  Bristol  he  will  wiaely  take  his 
seat  on  the  left  hand  of  the  carriage,  bo  aa  to  be  regaled  with  the  beautifnl 
■weep  of  plain,  which  is  bounded  by  the  ever-varying  lines  of  the  Mendip 
Hills.  Thoae  charming  hills,  with  their  softly  flanking  deeliritiei,  and 
parallel  lines  of  carboniferooa  limestone,  recall  two  pleaaant  aaaooiationa — 
the  grand  paaa  of  the  Cheddar  ClifiB,  and  the  home  of  Hannah  More, 
where  she  captivated  wits,  taught  village  children,  and  delighted  Wealey 
and  WUberforce.  After  leaving  the  Weaton  Junction  the  train  rana  by  an 
impoaing  eminence,  on  which  reaidea  the  genial  Yioar  of  Eaat  Brent, 
and  where  the  qoiclc-witted  Archdeacon  and  ehivalrona  knight-errant  of 
mediKVal  ohurchmanahip  holda,  not  unflttingly,  hia  throne.  It  then  goee 
over  a  rather  dreary  old  Bea-bottom,  which,  to  this  day,  has  a  pariah  called 
Weaton- Zoy land  (8ea-Iand}>  After  this  flat  level,  whose  roonotony  is 
scarcely  relieved  by  its  richneaa  of  paatore  and  foliage,  the  pictureaque 
aarroundings  of  Taunton  come  into  view,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  landscape 
of  the  truest  Eogliah  beauty,  there  risea  the  claaaio  tower,  which  is  now, 
and  baa  been  in  days  long  gooe  by,  "  the  pride  of  the  West."  Two 
hundred  and  ten  years  ago  in  that  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  a  yoong 
clergyman  ministered.  He  was  then  to  theWest  of  England  what  the  fervent 
Bohert  McCheyue  has  been  in  our  own  day  to  the  East  of  Scotland.  He 
added,  moreover,  to  the  piety  of  a  saint,  the  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the 
learning  of  an  accomplished  eoholar,  and  the  smart  disputancy  of  a 
philosopher. 

Thia  young  miniater  ia  creating  a  sensatioa  among  the  cloth-worken  and 
wool-BtaplerB  of  the  thriving  town  of  Taonton.    On  a  Babbatk  day  ib» 
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ohnrch  is  erowdwi.  Qnve  men,  Porltukio  mstroni,  erne  gnnieet,  and  the 
daaghten  of  wealthy  txsden,  wait  with  expectatncy  for  the  appeumnee  of 
that  tall  figure  and  serenely  seriDus  countenance,  as,  habited  in  His 
OeneTsn  gown,  he  ascends  the  polpit  ttepa.  No  prayer-book  ie  need,  bnt 
in  words  of  such  lowly  reference  and  glowing  Iotc,  as  Beamed  to  ri»»l 
the  worship  of  the  cherubim,  the  ferrent  minister  carries  up  his  people's 
prajers  and  adoration  to  heaven.  There  was'  no  loudness,  no  crude 
efiusions.  The  creature  stood  aa  one  overawed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Creator.  There  he  conressod  sin,  and  pleaded  with  wondrous  fulness  for 
succour  and  grace.  But  "prwse  and  thanbRgiring,"  says  one,  "were  his 
frequenteat,  largest,  and  most  natural  struns."  He  prayed  like  a  man  who 
beliered  that  Christ  had  redeemed  sinners  from  hell,  and  made  them  heirs 
of  glory ;  and  then  "  he  spslce  of  Qod,  and  Clirist,  and  hearen,  ai  one  who 
oould  never  speak  enough  of  them,"  "Alas  I  how  it  grieves  me,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  to  look  over  so  great  a  congregation,  and  to  think  tjiat  I 
cannot  persuade  one  quarter  of  them  to  be  saved.  How  it  grieves  me  that 
any  of  yoo  should  fall  short  of  mercy  at  the  last,  that  any  of  that  flock 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  haa  made  me  overseer  ihoold  pemhl"  Then 
taming  to  believers,  ho  would  exclaim,  "  Brethren,  let  them  take  np  with 
the  world  that  have  no  better  portion.  Alas  I  bow  aoon  will  their  hopes  fsil 
them;  how  soon  will  the  oiackling  blast  ba  oat  and  leave  them  in  eternal 
darkness.  But  for  you  I  am  jealous  that  none  of  you  should  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.  I  am  ambitious  for  you  that  yon  should  all  be  Iiein  of 
an  endless  life."  But  gifted  and  famed  sa  was  Joseph  Alleine,  his  venerable 
collesgue,  Oeorge  Newton,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  commands  equally  oar 
admiration.  There  was  no  jealousy ;  no  thought  of  rivalry.  He  himself 
found  delight  in  writing  abont  that  young  preacher.  He  told  how  his 
affection,  holy  leal,  life,  and  vigour  overcame  his  hesrers ;  how  "  he  melted 
ovet  them,"  how  "  he  thawed,  mollified,  and  dissolved  the  hardest  hearts." 

From  thst  Church  of  St.  Msry  Magdalene  went  out  holy  influenoes  fkr 
and  wide.  Mr.  Newton  was  the  courteous  gentleman,  the  fatherly  pastor, 
the  expounder  of  Soriptnre ;  copies  of  his  bulky  but  able  treatises  remain 
in  the  homes  of  Tannton  men  to  this  day.  His  curate  was  the  Apollos  of 
the  West,  and  in  farm-houses  and  merchants'  offices  a  broad-sheet  might 
have  been  seen  bearing  the  title,  "Mr.  Joseph  AHeine's  Directions  for 
Covenanting  with  Qod."  It  is  striking  how  one  age  touches  another. 
These  "  Directions "  are  now  used  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  by 
myriads  of  devout  persons  throughout  the  wide  realms  of  Metliodism ; 
and  when  Joseph  Alleine  was  ejected  from  the  parish  church  he  was 
assisted  in  preaching  to  his  scattered  flock  by  the  grandfather  of  John 
Wesley. 

Never  then  was  a  parish  better  served.  Never  did  piety  eo  flourish  in 
that  rich  vsle  of  Taunton  Dean,  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  says,  it  is  "  the 
fkirest  vale  in  England,"  as  seen  from  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Chureh. 

Ah  1  it  was  the  piety  of  the  Puritans  that  was  their  offence.  The  Pro- 
tector haa  been  succeeded  by  a  king  who  likes  stage-playera  and  buffoons 
better.  Proud  churchmen  are  no  match  for  this  house-to-hoose  catechising, 
and  powerftil  preaching,  and  it  must  be  done  away  with.  Few  scruples 
have  these  titnaliatic  ohnrohmen  about  forswearing  solemn  promiset,  and 
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beln^ing  tbamenwlioludhelpedtobmgtliekiDgb&clc  ngain.  TheydoUkS 
wrong  with  sneen  ttni  mookeiy,  TherknovthatEngluid'B  Court  is  being 
turned  into  &  koiue  of  debauoherr,  and  the;  will  malce  these  Furitoni  pny  for 
their  "  most  religious  king."  They  will  ibire  that  grand  old  man,  for  ii^rtj 
yean  pastor  of  the  parish,  trom  his  pleasant  ricarage,  and  alienee  that 
yonng  preacher  whose  fame  has  gone  so  far.  Thej  knov  there  is  only  one 
point  on  whioh  they  can  touoh  these  holy  men,  and  they  make  subecription 
under  their  Act  of  TJniformity,  so  stringent,  that  no  donbt  shall  be  leCt  as  to 
what  deTout  conaclenees  will  do> 

St.  Mary'*  Chnioh  was  crowded  on  the  Sunday  before  the  24th  of  August, 
1662,  a  day  already  blackened  with  sufficient  enormity.  Many  years  will 
elapae  before  ther#  shall  be  snch  a  crowd  of  worshippers  in  that  church 
again.  The  man  who  had  baptised  half  the  people  in  the  church  Was  the 
preacher.  There  b  no  allusion  to  himself,  his  sorrows,  or  his  adversaries. 
At  the  oloae,  he  prays,  "  To  Thee,  O  Lord  Jesus,  we  commend  oorselves. 
To  Thee,  who  Jndgert  rightly,  thy  poor  soirsnt  resigneth  and  eommendeth 
thii  eongregation."  Little  more  than  two  years  had  passed  since  the  silvery 
bells  of  the  ebureh  had  rung  their  gladdest  peal,  since  the  guns  of  Taunton 
Caatle  had  boomed,  and  the  two  pastors  had  led  the  people's  priuses  to  Qod, 
that  faTonring  winds  had  brought  their  king  to  his  own  again.  Bat  now 
they  went  forth— the  one  to  solitude,  the  other  to  slow  but  terrible  martyi^ 
dom.  "  Their  oonsaience  was  their  all.  O,  my  country  I  What  a  parricide 
was  thine  I  What  contests  didst  thou  prepare  for  thyself  I  What  delays 
didst  thou  set,  by  that  deed,  to  thy  destinies  I  How  slowly  art  thou  re- 
covering from  that  wound  I  Let  that  day  be  darkness ;  let  it  not  be  joined 
unto  the  days  of  the  year;  let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months." 
Down  Hammet-street,  that  night,  brare  men  trod  firmly.  Weavers 
wires  and  manufacturers'  children  tried  in  Tun  to  keep  back  their  sobs. 
They  had  seen  their  pastors  driren  from  the  church  of  their  fathers,  and 
tbey  knew  that  they  themselres  had  left  it,  nerer  to  return.  "  Multitudes," 
we  are  told,  "flocked  into  the  meetings,"  which  were  set  up  in  private 
houses.  When  the  law  aflerwards  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Newton  to 
meet  his  people  within  fire  miles  of  Taunton,*  and  had  locked  up,  in  the 
foulness,  narrovnesi,  and  damps  of  Iluhester  Gaol,  the  author  of  the 
"  Alarm  to  the  TTnoonverted,"  that  separated  flock  cared  for  their  afflicted 
miDisters,  and,  spite  of  the  heaviest  penecutions,  kept  together.  "It  was  a 
time,"say8Bunyan,"whonthose  who  had  most  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  were 
to  be  found  in  goal,  and  those  who  had  most  teal  for  the  form  of  religion 
were  to  be  found  in  the  ale-honae." 

These  "  separatists,"  as  they  had  reason  enough  for  glorying  in  being 
■  "  It  was  enacted,  that  no  dissenting  teacher  who  took  not  the  oon-reeistaDce 
oath,  should,  eaoept  upon  the  road,  come  within  five  miles  of  any  oorporation, 
or  of  any  place,  where  he  had  preaobed  after  the  act  of  obliTiOQ,  Th«  penalty 
Tu  a  fine  of  SSty  pounds,  and  six  months'  imprisomneut.  By  ejecting  the  non- 
conEonning  clergy  from  their  ehurcheo,  and  prohibiting  all  separate  congrega- 
tioDS,  they  had  heen  rendered  incapable  of  gaining  any  livelihood  by  their 
spiritnal  profesaion.  And  now,  under  colour  of  removing  them  from  places  where 
th^  inflaenee  might  be  dangerous,  au  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  deprivf  "* 
ofaQmeat 
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oaliedi  formed  the  first  ChuiclL  of  Fftul's  Meeting.  A.  ailvei  c 
onp  remauiB  to  tlilt  d&j,  wbicli  bears  the  date  1688,  and  whioh  vm,  no  donbti 
given  by  some  well-to-do  trader  for  those  private  commimion  serrioes  which 
were  aometimea  held  at  "  Fulland's  House,"  and  at  others  in  the  thick 
voods  of  the  black-down  bills.  To  that  flock  Joseph  AUeine  wrote  those 
powerful  letters  of  pastoral  aflectiou,  which  hare  been  translated  into 
several  longnages,  and  which,  sent  off  week  by  week,  were  carried  round 
by  "the  worthy  elder  Itoasiter"  to  the  little  companies  who,  in  prirate 
houses,  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  pastoral  words. 

Fersecntion  raged  more  bitterly ;  bnt  happily,  like  the  winnowing  fan, 
it  only  sent  off  the  chaff.  "Mr.  Bje-ends"  and  "Mr.  Face-both-ways," 
"Mr.  Anything,"  "  M!r.  Worldly- wise -man,"  and  that  pretty  yonng  man, 
his  son  "  Mr.  CiTility,"  fell  away,  for  they  felt  too  mocb  the  inconvenience 
of  being  Ifonoonforoiiits.  Bnt  many  loyal  to  Christ  went  to  prison,  and 
came  out  with  their  fidelity  deepened.  So  large  was  the  flock,  that  during 
an  interval  of  release  which  was  granted  to  Mr.  Allelne,  it  had  to  be  divided 
into  "four  sections  on  the  Sunday,  and  many  others  during  the  week, 
that  he  might  preach  to  all  in  succession."  An  anxiety,  however,  saddens 
the  faces  of  tender-hearted  matrons.  The  countenance  of  their  beloved 
pastor  is  losing  its  wonted  sprightliness.  The  bending  of  that  hitherto 
erect  and  graceful  form  tells  the  tale  of  suffering  and  decay.  They  cannot 
hide  it  from  themselves  that  the  hand  of  prematnra  death  is  upon  their 
young  minister.  The  foul  damps  of  Schester  Oaol  have  done  their  work 
too  well,  and  as  they  mark  the  ohange,  grave  old  men  and  N(moon- 
formist  maidens  "  weep  till  they  can  weep  no  more." 

The  angels  were  noiselessly  bending  their  pinions  to  bear  np  his  spirit, 
and  soon  they  beard  bis  last  words,  "  lam  <Ae  ZonTt;  CirUt  u  mine,"  and 
heaven's  bells  made  music  as  its  gates  gave  entrance  to  that  young  man  of 
thirty-four,  whose  only  crime  on  earth  had  been  that  he  was  too  earnest  in 
tnming  sinners  unto  righteonsneas-  On  a  bleak  November  day,  a  tearful 
assembly  stood  round  his  grave.  There  was  Eichard  Fairclongh,  onoe  the 
ornament  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  John  Howe,  who  for  that 
day  had  lud  aside  his  pen  from  the  pages  of  the  "Blessedness  of  tho 
Bighteous,"  and  good  Mr.  Newton.  With  a  sentence,  to  which  I  scarcely 
know  anything  comparable  in  simple  pathos,  the  grand  old  man  looked  into 
the  grave,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  rebellion  for  me  to  mourn.  In  holy  writ,ya>t 
find  an  old  prophet  burying  a  prophet,  and  as  he  Stood  over  his  grave,  he 
melted,  and  said,  'Alas,  my  brother  I'  "* 

In  the  year  1672,  the  scattered,  but  not  wasted,  floek  were  allowed  to 
build  their  meeting- houae.  The  congregation  must  have  been  large  to 
require  a  place  of  such  dimensions.  It  was  of  great  length,  and  had  a  tran- 
sept fifty-one  feet  io.  breadth.  Dr.  Tonlmin,  the  historian  of  Taunton,  tays 
there  was  a  "  society  "  of  fifteen  hundred  persons,  and  that  the  place  was  so 
crowded  that  they  had  to  go  very  early  to  get  pews.  To  what  minister  did 
the  people  in  that  hour  of  &eedom  tnm  F  Is  it  some  yonng,  glowing, 
popular  preacher  who  is  to  be  invited  to  that  capaoiona  aanotuary  F    No ; 

'  A  mural  tablet  to  the  memory  at  Joseph  AUeine  has  been  inserted  m  the 
WLklla  of  the  chancel  of  St  Mary  Magdalene  Church  by  a  sncceediog  vicar. 
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witU  steifiuit  affection  they  inTite  their  aged  friend,  Mr.  Newton.  Dear 
old  man  1  He  had  been  lampoooed ;  his  grey  hairs  inanlled  ;  but  now, 
when  threescore  yeare  and  ten  had  pasted  oyer  his  head,  it  muBt  have 
been  a  grateful  mark  of  regard  to  be  called  by  hi*  old  pariiihioners  from 
Ilia  retirement  and  obscurity. 

Nine  yeara  more  were  added  to  his  ministry.  A  fine  portrait  of  his 
massive  head,  open  oonntenance,  and  manly  figure  hangs  to  thia  day  in  the 
vestry  of  Paul's  Meeting.  His  body  reposea  in  the  paridh  church,  not  far 
from  the  pulpit  where  he  taught  so  long  and  so  well,  and  not  far  from  the 
duat  of  his  eloquent  and  saintly  son  in  the  faith.  "  They  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  Iheir  lives,  and  in  their  death  Ihey  were  not  divided."  I  cannot 
forbear  adding  an  eitract  from  the  dose  of  his  will.  It  is  a  fine  relic  of  the 
kind  of  men  the  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  from  their  charges  and  their  homes. 
His  prayer  for  an  "  able  ministry  "  for  Paul's  Meeting  has,  in  the  history  of 
many  of  his  Bucoessors,  had  a  remarkable  answer. 

"  And  I  humbly  pray  the  all-sufficient  God  to  he  a  Father  to  my  fatherlens 
children.  The  good  Lord  bless  them  every  one,  whom  I  bless  in  His  name, 
requiring  them  to  live  in  love  and  peace  together,  that  so  the  blesaing  of  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  may  be  upon  them  I  The  God  of  Heaven  dwell  in 
this  place  for  ever,  and  bless  it  with  a  constant  inccession  of  an  able,  pain- 
ful, and  Euthfnl  ministry,  and  a  holy  and  obedient  people,  and  give  them  all 
to  know  the  day  of  their  gracious  visitation  !  The  aamo  Lord  do  good  nnto 
this  nation,  uphold  the  interest  of  Jeans  Christ  and  of  His  people,  and 
continue  the  Gospel  with  truth  and  peace  in  the  land  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endure. 

"  Dated  Tannton,  October  6, 10"9.  "  GbosOE  Nbwtom." 

(2*0  be  rondiided  in  oiir  next.) 


fi^ontion  anU  Calcutta.* 

Ta>  statisdcB  of  Christian  benevolence,  especially  in  relation  to  foreign 
misaiona,  have  engaged  in  these  page*  the  able  pen  of  our  friend  Dr.  Mullens. 
Having  spent  twenty-two  yeara  as  a  miaiionarj  in  Calcutta,  and  travelled 
extensively  among  the  miasion  churches  of  India  and  Cliina,  and  occupying 
now  the  post  of  Foreign  ^eoietary  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  while 
he  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the  work ;  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living 
who  has  a  higher  claim  to  be  heard  on  this  great  subject  than  he.  This  work 
is  a  plea  for  the  exercise  of  greater  liberality  toward  missions  among  the 
heathen.  In  the  first  chapter  we  have  a  description  of  London,  the  greatest 
and  most  wonderful  city  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Dr.  Mullens  draws  bin 
information  from  all  souroes,  and  presenfa  a  picture  embraoing  a  large 
Tariety  of  points  of  interest  and  inatraction.  From  London,  our  oonntry  ia 
■nrveyed  at  large ;  its  marvelloos  prosperity,  the  growth  and  character  of 
its  population,  the  progreaa  of  its  literature,  its  advance  in  Christian  know- 

*  "London  and  Calcntta:  Compared  in  their  Heatheuiiim,  their  Frivilef^es,  and 
their  ProapectB ;  Showing  the  Great  Claims  oE  Foreign  Missians  upon  the  Christian 
Chnrch."     By  Joaevb  Mi'llkms,  D.D.     (London:  James  NLsbet  and  Co.) 
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ledge  and  ima  nligion,  Thii  olupter  ii  moet  ftblj  writton.  W«  oould 
quote  from  it  muij  pusoges  of  great  power  and  beautj. 

We  ore  then  carried  to  Calootta,  the  capital  of  oar  Indian  Snipire,  tai 
the  meat  powerful  city  of  the  Eait.  Many  racea  and  many  religiona  m*et 
within  its  bonndariea.  The  Eogliih  are,  of  conne,  the  moit  prominent  t 
bat  French,  Oerman,  and  American  merchanta  are  snBurooa,  and  Greeki 
and  HoBsianB  are  not  wanting.  There  are  Peneei,  Arabs,  Armsniana,  Jvwa, 
Barmeae,  Chinese,  and  eren  Abfsaiaiani.  The  wealthy  tradera  of  Bombay 
and  North  India  are  here  in  thooaanda,  while  the  oommon  Bangaloei  keep 
the  city  ahopi  and  perform  the  roatine  of  daily  labour)  and  the  edaoatcd 
elaaaei,  now  nnireraaUy  acquainted  with  English,  fill  all  the  clerka'poaitiona 
in  the  goremment  and  meicantile  eitabliahmenta,  and  perform  all  varietiea 
of  duty,  from  the  bigheat  to  the  loweat  grades  of  pay.  The  Engliah  quarter 
ia  described  with  its  atately  manaiona,  winning  for  Calcntta  the  name  of 
"  The  City  of  Palaces."  From  thence  we  aee  the  noble  tiTer,  with  ita  mighty 
tidea  and  foreats  of  mastt,  drawn  thither  from  erery  part  of  the  world, 
stretching  away  for  about  ten  miles  in  the  diatance.  Then  oomea  the  natir* 
town,  with  its  narrow  atreets  andlanesi  OTerthadowedbj  the  lofty  walla  and 
verandahs  of  straggling  family  dwellings.  "  Throughout  ita  entire  area,  the 
city  is  dotted  with  trees,  which  rise  far  ahoTe  the  houses,  and  from  the  flat 
terrace-roofa,  present,  on  a  clear  morning  in  the  rainy  aeaaon,  a  green  and 
pleasant  sight.  Before  the  cyclone,  the  Engliah  quarter  and  the  great  plane 
were  celebrated  for  their  trees  and  well-stocked  gardens,  for  long  linea  of 
casuaricas,  tall,  biuhy  tamarinds,  and  banyans  with  thick  and  wide-spread 
arms  ;  while,  loftier  than  all,  on  every  side,  the  tufted  palm  and  the  fealhezy 
coooanuC  waved  their  graceful  bougha  with  ceueleAi  motion  against  the 
clear,  blue  sky." 

Calcutta  containe  a  population  of  600,000,  about  30,000  being  foreigner!, 
the  remainder  Mohammedana  and  Hindoos.  From  Calcutta,  the  world  of 
Heathendom  is  then  surveyed, presenting  everywhere  the  same  aad,  unvary- 
ing featurea  of  ignorance  and  degradation,  vice  and  wretchedness ;  eicept, 
indeed,  where  the  Gospel  has  proved  the  power  of  God  unto  sairatioii.  A 
most  charming  picture  is  given  of  the  extent  to  which  tliia  has  been  aeeom- 
pliahed.  We  give  the  summing-up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Mullens.  "  Taking 
the  resulta  together,  how  great  are  they  for  the  small  amount  of  Christiam 
labour  expended  to  produce  them.  We  have  resulta  at  home,  results  abroad ; 
vaat  systems  of  agency,  perfected  in  their  skill ;  the  Bible,  and  a  Chriatian 
literature,  in  all  great  languages  ;  native  ohurohes,  pastors,  and  congrega* 
tiona  growing  in  character,  free  from  error,  sound  in  the  faith;  tribM, 
people,  nations  growing  into  all  the  light  and  liberty  of  Christ's  truth ;  falsa 
religions,  degraded  institutions,  indescribable  vieea  swept  away  t  the 
barriera  erected  by  aelfishness  broken  down  ;  the  wide  world  open  to  the 
Gospel ;  the  public  opinion  of  Christendom  enlightened;  the  Home  Choreh 
revised,  enlarged,  refreshed  I  " — p.  219. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr.  Mullens  into  hia  atatiaties,  from  which  it  appeara 
that  from  the  large  sum  raised  annually  for  schemes  of  Christian  benevolence. 
88  per  cent,  ia  devoted  to  work  at  home,  and  but  17  per  cent,  to  work  abroad 
The  proportion  is  certainly  not  now  what  ia  waa  formerly.  The  tide  of 
Christian  benevolence  haa,  indeed,  widened,  and  deepened  ■■  it  hat  fi»w«d. 
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From  being  a  tinj  brook,  it  hu  iwoUea  Into  &  mightf  rtrer ;  bnt  thii  rirar 
ii  diTidod  into  mtaj  itreonu,  most  of  which,  initead  of  flowing  to  the  foreign 
field,  &re  direrted  to  Christian  cnltnre  at  home — chapel  building,  sohooli, 
oitf  miasioni,  Bible  women,  &o,  tie.,  sbaorbing  the  krgeit  share.  It  would 
be  no  easj  matter  to  fix  the  proportion  it  would  be  right  to  derote  to  these 
respectire  fields  of  labour ;  bat  if  J>r.  Mullens  be  correct  in  his  caloalation, 
there  is  oertainlf  a  lack  which  we  ahonld  be  most  glad  to  tee  snpplied,  not 
by  less  being  done  for  home,  but  bf  a  far  larger  amoont  being  raised  for  foreign 
missioDi.  It  atrikea  na,  howerer,  from  the  slight  glance  we  hare  giren  to 
the  subject,  that  onr  friend  has  overlooked  some  things  which,  if  taken  into 
•econnt,  would  make  the  disproportion  at  least  somewhat  leu  than  it 
appears.  For  instance,  among  the  twentj-siz  London  Congregational 
Chnrches  whose  eontribntions  are  specified,  the  highest  is  only  £S72.  Now, 
on  looking  orer  the  report  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  1867,  wa 
find  that  one  contributed  £611,  and  another  nearly  £1,000.  Then,  ofconntry 
efaorches,  one  is  quoted  as  having  raised  last  year  £4,000  for  chapel  bnild- 
tng,  and  only  £80  for  the  Missionary  Society.  Bnt  wa«  not  this  a  case  in 
which  a  special  effort  was  made  for  a  new  place  of  worship  P  So,  perhapi, 
in  some  other  instances. 

This  work,  however,  hae  oar  most  hearty  commendation.  No  one  oui 
read  it  without  finding  himself  instructed,  refreshed,  and  itimulated  by  its 
contents.  We  hope  it  may  hare  a  rery  extensire  circulation,  and  do  muA 
to  promote  the  great  work  which  not  only  Dr.  Mullens  wiihei  to  Bee  carried 
forward,  but  also  all  the  Churches  of  Christ. 
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Sketche*  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas   Thompson.     By  hi! 

Daughter,  Jxkima  Luxs,  (London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
This  tribute  of  afieetion  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Thomas  Thompson,  so 
well  known  and  deservedly  lored  by  many  of  our  readers,  is  one  of  deep 
■nd  stirring  interest.  At  an  early  age  he  Was  led  to  choose  wisdom's  ways, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  long  pilgrimage  of  eighty  years,  he  found  theffl 
pleasantness  and  peace.  PosseesmK  a  natural  disposition  of  the  most  nn- 
aelfiiih  and  amiable  kind,  when  the  Iotb  of  Christ  took  the  first  place  in  his 
afiections,  ic  produced  such  a  character  as  is  but  too  seldom  to  be  met  with 
even  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  glimpses  given  of  his  family  life  are 
eSeeedingly  attractive.  As  a  son  he  was  most  Bfiectionate,  and  had  the  great 
joy  of  leaaiug  his  beloved  mother  to  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Slie  died,  blessing 
God  for  the  rich  gift  she  had  in  him.  As  a  husband  and  father,  the  beauty 
of  hie  character  shines  very  brightly,  while  his  care  and  kindness  toward) 
brothers,  siiters,  and  other  relatives  showed  that  his  heart  was  large  enough 
for  them  aU.  In  all  the  religions  movements  of  the  eventful  era  in  which 
he  lived,  Mr.  Thompson  took  a  foremost  part.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  Snnday-schoola ;  the  work  of  Christian  missions  was  especial^  dear  to 
him  ]  he  is  well-known  to  have  originated  Qie  Million  iTew  Testament 
scheme  for  China,  which  haa  been  so  sisnally  sneoesiful ;  and  to  have  been 
unwearied  in  his  labours,  and  large  ana  generous  in  his  contributions  to 
promote,  in  every  way  be  could,  the  oausa  of  his  Bedeemer.  Some  lives 
have  in  them  a  remarkable  joyous n ess,  whieh  seems  to  commnnicste  itself 
to  all  with  whom  they  come  into  contact,  and  to  leave  behind  happy  thought! 
and  pleasing  memories  even  in  the  heart*  of  the  soriowAiL    This  wu 
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especiallj  tlie  cue  with  our  daparted  friend,  lie  did  muoli  to  diffiue 
htvppincaa  while  Ike  lived,  ftnd  when  destli  came,  like  b  friendly  messenger. 
to  Bummon  Iitm  into  the  presence  of  tke  Master  whom  he  loved,  he  was 
found  even  then  aa  bntily  enj^aged  as  ever  in  miniBtoring  to  the  comfort  and 
ioy  of  others.  We  hope  thia  memoir  may  find  its  way  Urfjely  into  tho 
iiaadi  of  young  men,  Bud  that  many  of  them  maybe  stimulated  to  follow  an 
example  so  useful  and  attractive  as  that  of  Mr.  Thompson. 
The  Beggars,  or  tlie  Founders  of  the  Dutch  Republic.     A  Tale,  by 

J.  B.  LiBFDB.  (London  ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
We  have  little  or  no  taste  for  religions  novels ;  there  arc  few  which  we 
read  with  any  interest.  The  volume  now  before  ns  is  one  amongst  the 
few.  Not  that  it  is  faultless.  It  sometimes  wants  power.  Certain  oharae- 
ters  are  shadowy — deficient  in  Huhatanee  and  life.  The  conversations  also 
are  occasionallv  commonplace  and  poor.  The  opening  of  the  story  is  in  a 
hacltneyed  Btyle— an  imitation  of  James's  two  horsemen— yet  there  are 
redeeming  eharacterlstics.  The  plot  is  cleverly  contrived.  It  is  inter- 
woven with  a  most  interesting  portion  of  the  historj'  of  the  Netherlsuds 
when  n  band  of  patriots  called  Les  Gueui  {the  beggars)  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Dutch  Bepnblie.  The  hero  and  heroine,  who  pass  through  peculiar 
adventures,  are  well  painted.  The  latt«r,  a  pious  girl,  who  throws  off 
Bomanism ;  a  shrewd  and  amusing  fellow  named  Hani,  a  servant  to  the 
hero,  plays  a  oonapicnoas  part  in  the  liistory,  and  is  admirably-  conceived. 
Altogether  the  hook  is  well  worth  reading,  and  we  commend  tt  as  &  com- 
panion daring  a  summer  ramble. 

Summers  and    Winters   in   (he    Orkneys.      By   Daniel    Gorrii:. 

(t/tndon :  Hodder  and  Stoughtoa.) 
Few  neople  know  much  about  the  Orkneys,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  are 
near  Shetland,  whence  little  ponies  come.    Tet  access  to  the  Orkneys  is 
eaay,  and  travelling  there  ia  pleasant,  instructive,  and  amnsing.  Ur.  Gorrie 


has  succeeded  in  producing  a  readable  and  useful  book.  Sural  economy, 
peasant  life ;  Kirkwall,  with  itA  cathedral  and  bishop's  palace ;  the  story  of 
Earl  Patrick  Stewart;  summer  cruiaings,  with  their  field  sports  ;  the  wsst- 
mainland  and  the  Sonth  Isles  come  before  us  in  these  pages  in  a  wa^  that 
arrests  attention  and  repays  perusal.  Odd  hits  of  arcbieology  and  history, 
and  amusing  stories  of  the  Orkney  people,  are  sprinkled  over  the  chapters, 
so  as  to  give  spice  to  the  narrative  of  summers  and  winters  spent  in  the 
lalanda. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  this  book,  a*  well  as  the  "  Beggars,"  has 
been  well  got  up.  They  manifest  great  taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
new  firm  of  publishers. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.     By  Dr.  Jtn,ius  Muller.     Trans- 
lated by  the  Eev.  W.  Urwick.    2  Vols.    (Edinburgh :  Clark.) 
MiiUer's  treatise  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  Sin  "  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
important  works  of  modern  times.    It  was  noticed  in  this  periodical  many 

Jearsago,  and  we  now  repeat  our  earnest  commendations  of  the  ability  and 
gaming  which  it  displays.  All  divinitv  students  should  master  the  contents 
of  this  masterlv  book.  Messrs.  Clark  having  found  it  needful  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  the  essay  in  an  English  dress,  determined  to  istne  a  new 
translation,  made  irom  the  fifth  edition  of  the  original.  Thia  contains  laoro 
Uian  the  third — from  which  the  former  translation  was  prepared — and,  added 
to  the  euperioT  value  of  the  volumes  now  issued  over  those  issued  before,  is 
the  decided  improvement  manifest  in  the  style.  The  reflections  of  Uiis 
]^fouod  German  divine  now  appear,  3ot  as  before,  in  sentenoea  composed 
of  English  words  with  a  German  collocation,  but  in  correct  and  flowing 
Bnglish,  which  greatly  lightens  and  aids  the  task  of  the  reader. 
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First  Lt-asoits  in  Aslronomi/,   in   Quetlioii  aiul  Aitticer.      j^oveotb 

Edition,  roTised.  (London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 
We  know  of  no  studj-  more  intereatiog  and  delightful  than  that  of  aatro> 
nomy,  and  Iibtb  often  wished  thit  it  could  he  introduoed  into  our  lolioole 
and  prirate  families,  hy  means  of  ui  eftrl;  uid  eaijr  le«Boa-book.  like  the  one 
before  ns.  We  welcome  thii  new  edition  of  a  very  uieful  oatechism  on 
the  inbiect,  and  baTins  gone  carefnllr  oror  its  pages,  we  hare  been 
eitrcinetf  pleased  with  tEe  admirable  and  ftriking  way  in  which  this  science 
is  set  forth.  We  are  acquainted  with  no  elementary  work  which  nnit«B  lo 
much  aconraey  with  simplicity  as  this  compendiom,  which  hai  been  revised 
throu^honb,  and  which  oontaina  the  moat  recent  diseoveriei  amonf;  the 
hcaTenly  bodies.  We  heartily  commend  theie  "  First  Leesona  on  Astro* 
nomy  "  to  all  onr  young  friends. 

Biblkal  Commeniary  on  the  Old  Testament. — Tfie  Ttrekc  Minor 
Prophet).  Bj  C.  F.  EiBL,  D.D.  Tranalated  by  the  Ber,  J.i.iiE> 
MiBTiN,  B.A.  (Edinbnrgh:  Clark.) 
Again  we  report  progreBs  in  the  publication  of  the  Foreign  Theological 
Library.  English  students  are  under  immenie  obligations  to  Meisre. 
Clerk,  and  the  present  instalment  largely  increases  their  debts  of  gratitude, 
So  part  of  the  Old  Teatament  is  so  little  understood,  and  needs  so  much 
elneidation  as  the  minor  prophets.  English  literature  is  poor  in  that 
Hepaitment.  Dr.  Henderson's  book  is  the  best  published  of  late  year* ;  to 
that,  Kiel's  is  a  moat  valuable  addition.  He  goes  thoroiighlr  into  hie 
subjcet ;  spares  no  pains  to  do  his  work  well.  The  translation  he  glres  ia 
■oroctimes  faulty  and  awkward,  but  we  obaerre  that  he  generally  afterirardg 
BUpplies  the  means  of  reottfication  and  improvement.  The  author,  the 
tronalator,  and  the  publisher  have  our  hearty  thanks. 


Out;  tttitc^lBox. 

THE  CONGaEQATIONAL  SCHOOL,  LEWISHAM. 
Zb  Iha  Edifor  qfihe  Evikgelical  Maoizikb. 

Dbab  Sik, — You  were  kind  enousb  to  insert  in  your  May  number  a  few 
1  nei  from  myself,  in  reference  to  tne  above  school.  May  I  ask  you  to 
oblige  me  further  by  atlawing  me  to  announce  to  jour  readers,  many  of 
nbom  are  subscribers  to  the  Institution,  the  death  of  the  late  B.  J. 
Kitchener,  Esq.,  its  late  esteemed  treasurer,  whose  loss  we  have  recently 
been  called  to  mourn.  I  am  induced  to  solicit  this  favour  partly  by  the 
fact  that  our  late  friend  was  for  many  years  a  regular  and  earnest  supporter 
of  the  EvAWOELicAL  Masazinb,  and  not  unfrequently  oontributed  to  its 
pages,  and  partly  because  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  that 
onr  valued  friend.  Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  has,  at  tne  earnest  desire  of  the 
committee,  most  kindly  consented  to  accept  the  vacant  office. 

In  doing  this,  he  has  added  to  the  lon^  list  of  services  he  is  rendering 
to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  will  materially  aid  the  interests  of  the  Institution. 
Perhaps,  while  writing,  I  may  also  say  that  our  recent  Anniversary 
Meeting  was  most  auspicious.  The  weather  was  line,  the  speaking  gooc, 
the  attendance  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 
examination,  the  recitations,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes,  all  that  oonld 
be  desired.  TouwiUonite  withmeinwishingthat,  amongst  onr  many  educa- 
tional agenciea,  this,  the  only  one  in  our  denomination  distinctively  for 
ministers'  sons,  may  continue  to  increaae  in  public  regard,  and  that  ita 
onqueationable  advantages  may  be  made  a  bleasing  to  many.  The  Captain 
of  the  school  faaa  just  taken,  at  the  Ezaminfttion  of  the  Collq^a  of  Accep- 
tors, the  fliat  mathematical  price,  the  first  daasical  prize,  and  the  second 
prize  for  general  proSoienoj,  out  of  fl60  competitorg .--Tours  truly, 

Highgate,  July  15, 13C8,  Jostak  Vivbt. 
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Siarg  of  tfie  Clmtcftts. 

The  liklf-jeariy  tneetiait  of  the  Trnsteei  of  the  Etikiizlicil  KAaixnfM 
vaa  held  at  the  Gaildhall  Coffee  Home,  oa  Thnnda^,  July  16th,  the  B«t. 
S.  B.  Berj^e,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair. 

Frsyer  wtH  offered  by  the  E«v.  J.  C.  Harriion.  The  Keys.  J.  Stoaf;1>ton, 
Dr.  Spence.  Dr.  Smith.  W.  M.  Statham.  H.  J.  Gamble,  S.  Thodey,  W.  P. 
Lyon,  I.  y.  Mummery,  &c.,  look  part  in  the  engaj^ementi. 

Sixty-eight  grants,  amoiinting  to  £550,  were  roted  to  vidowa,  Trom  vhom 
Tery  tonchinK  letters  were  read,  ahoiriiig  how  thankful  they  f«el  for  the  help 
thDH  afforded. 

The  Treaiurer  annonneed  Bereral  sacramental  coUectiona  jnit  receired. 
while  many  others  were  promixod,  in  coaeequence  of  which  some  urf(ent 
casea  were  added  to  the  list  of  Granteea,  A  strong  hope  was  espreised  that 
the  churches  generally  would  assist  the  Trustees  in  their  wish  to  meet  all 
the  eaiei  KtandlDg  on  their  booki,  by  Riving  the  whole  or  part  of  a  tacrs* 
mental  collection  during  the  summer  months. 

June  9.— Nether  Kellet,  Lancaster.  The  fonndation-afone  of  a  new 
chapel  was  laid  by  Miss  Bateson.  The  Hera.  E.  Dothie,  B.A.,  J.  S.  Jones, 
W.  H.  Maspey.  and  E.  Dawson,  Esq..  also  took  part. 

Small  Heath,  BirmioKham.    The  new  chapel  was  opened.  Sermons 

were  preached  by  the  Bctb.  Dr.  Halley  and  H.  Allon.  On  the  sncceeding 
Sabbathn  sermons  were  also  preached  by  the  ReTS.  C.  Tincc,  G.  B.  Johnson, 
E.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  8.  Pearson,  M.A..  and  S.  J.  Allen. 

Brecon  College.     The  annual  meeting  and  examination  took  place. 

The  Kers.  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Spence  conducted  the  examination. 

Jane  16.— ^Erith.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Avenue  Chapel,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recognition  of  the  EeT.  J.  Frame,  lato  of  Horsleydown. 
E,  Sinclair,  Esq.,  presided.  The  Hers.  B.  H.  Kluht.  G.  L.  Herman, 
J.  PuUinir,  G.  McAII,  J.  Sinclair,  and  J.  Samson  took  part. 

June  17.— Taunton  College.  The  half-yearly  meeting  for  the  distribution 
of  prizet,  &c.,  wss  held.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bev.  W.  Yoaog. 
The  Ee»«.  C.  U.  Thomas,  W.  H.  Griffith,  and  H.  M.  Gunn  took  part. 

June  IS. — Blaenaron,  Monmouthshire.  A  new  chapel  was  opened-  The 
Bevs.  H.  T.  Bobjohns,  B.A.,  and  H.  OliTer,  B.A.,  preached  od  the  occasion. 
The  cost  of  the  bulldioi;  is  about  £1,000. 

Hether  Stowey.  Somerset    The  ordination  serriees  of  the  Her, 

W.  Spurpeon  were  held-  The  Eevs.  J.  Wand.  E.  P  Colebach,  T- 
Sweeting,  "W.  Tyler,  T.  Slocombe,  and  G.  B.  Selby,  Esq.,  took  part. 

Swale.     The  Her.  J.  Woolard.  of  the  London  City  Miwion.  wai 

ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  tho  church  at  Ee)d  and  Thwaite.  The  Bevs. 
B-  McAll,  M.  While,  J.  Boyd,  W.  Thomas,  A.  C.  Wood,  and  J.  E.  J. Binna 
conducted  the  serTices. 

Juno  19.— Ivy  bridge,  Sonth  Devon.  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
chapel  was  laid  by  A.  Hubbard.  Esq.  .AddresMS  were  delivered  W  tho 
Bev.  J.  U.  Charllon.  M.A..  C.  WiUon,  M.A.,  C.  B.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  F.  E- 
Anlhony,  M.A.,  D.  Slater,  M.A.,  and  others. 

June  21— Barnsley,  The  Independent  Chapel,  Sheffield-road,  which  has 
been  closed  for  thirty  years,  was  re-opened.  Sermons  were  preached 
by  the  Ber.  J.  Browne,  B.A.     It  has  been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  about  £30& 

June  23.— Montgomeryshire  Association,  The  annual  meetings  were 
held  on  this  and  the  two  following  days.  Sermons  were  preached  by  th« 
Bers.  W.  Jones,  J.  Bowlands,  D.  Price,  B.  Thomas,  D.  Jones,  BA,,  and 
W.  Cftledfryn. 

June  23.— Glashnry  and  Maesyrowen.  Services  were  held  in  connection 
with  the  ordination  of  the  Bev.  B.  Lewis,  of  Brecon  College.  The  Beri. 
F.  A.  PbiUps,  B.A.,  D.  P.  Davies.  J.  Stephens,  W.  Jones,  Pco&ssor  lloiria, 
and  Dr,  Bees  conducted  the  engagements. 
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Jnne  B3-— George-street,  Csmbenrell.  The  openJDK  meetirs  of  the  iron 
room  WM  held,  T.  Buxton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Btn.  W.  Tjler,  W.  K. 
Bone,  J.  Doxsef,  T.  J.  Cole,  and  others  deliTer«d  sddreiaet.  On  the 
foUowinK  Sund»T  setmona  were  preached  bj  the  Ber.  J.  8.  WarJlair,  U.A... 
T.  J.  Cole,  and  Profeaior  MoAU. 

June  21— Western  College.  The  annual  meeting  irai  held  in  TTnioa 
Chapel,  Plymouth.  Mt.  A.  Hubbard  took  the  chair.  The  KeTi.  H.  P. 
Green,  R.  F.  Holmea.  C.  B.  Symes,  J.  Wood,  and  J.  M.  Newknd  deliTered 
addreiBei.    The  address  to  the  atndenta  vaa  giren  by  the  Ber.  T.  Jonei. 

Spring-hill  College.    The  annnal  meeting  of  this  College  waa  held, 

whxn  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  preiided.  Addreaaea  were  delirered  fay  the  Bevs. 
J.  Sibrea,  E.  H.  Delf,  Tt  G.  Horton,  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A..  J.  Charleaworth, 
8.  Pearson,  M.A.,  and  J.  B.  Bloomfield.  The  BeT.  E.  Mellor,  U.A.,  gare 
aa  addrcas  to  the  students. 

June  25.— Gloucester.  The  aeryicei  in  oonnefition  with  the  ordination  of 
the  Eer.  F.  W.  Brown  were  held  in  the  Tabernacle,  Oldland  Common.  They 
were  conducted  by  the  Bevs.  W.  C.  i'ratt,  8.  llebditoh,  G.  Wood,  B.A., 
J.  Moriia,  B.  Clark,  and  W.  Jf .  Howell. 

EotherLeld,  East  Sussex.     The  ordination  of  the  Ber.  J.  Holder 

took  place.  The  Ects.  F.  8.  Attenborougb,  B.  Hamilton,  J.  B.  Thompson, 
M.A.,  and  T.  W.  Masterman,  Kaq.,  engafjed  in  the  proceedings. 

Soulhernbay,  Eseter.     Mr.  J.  Booker  laid  the  memorial- stone  of 

a  new  place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  Cnstle-etreet  Congregation.  The 
Bevs.  Mr.  Heiritt,  Frofeaior  Charlton,  and  A.  Booker,  Esq.,  took  part  ia 
the  proceedinga.    Tiie  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  £7,000. 

Woodhouao.  Sheffield.     The  Bct.  J.  Kitchin,  of  Airedale   College, 

was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Independent  Chapel.  The  Bera. 
T.  France,  E.  S.  Prout,  M.A.,  J.  W.  Eichardson,  D.  Loxton,  Dr.  Fraier, 
J.  Cahert,  J.  Willinme,  J.  W.  Clarke,  and  J.  Parkinson  took  part. 

Chesbunt  College.    The  centenary  of  this  CoHege  was  celebrated. 

The  lermou  waa  preached  by  the  Bev.  T.  Binney.  The  chair  at  ibe  dinner 
waa  occupied  by  Dean  Altbrd.  Addressee  were  delirered  by  the  Bera. 
Profeeaor  Beynolda,  H.  Allon,  J.  Stouabton,  Dr.  Batelgh,  E.  White, 
Dr.  Spenco,  N.  Hall,  LL.B.,  W.  Muirhead,  G.  Jonet,  T.  Sogers,  Sir 
T.  F.  Buxton.  M.P.,  and  T.  Chambers,  Esq.,  U.P. 

June  26— New  College.  The  annual  mueti^  was  held  in  the  College 
library.  The  chair  waa  taken  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Baleigh.  A  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Scott  on  "  Bernard  of  Clairraui."  Addresses  were  delirered 
by  the  Bctb.  J.  C.  Harrison.  B.  F.  Cbirke,  J.  8.  Fearsall,  J.  Barker,  LL.B., 
T.  D.  Philip,  M.A.,  Dr.  Halley,  and  J.  B.  Mills,  Esq..  M.P. 

June  29.— Thetford,  Horfolfc.  The  Bev.  W.  A.  Linington,  of  Wottbgham 
Institute,  waa  ordained.  The  Eers.  Mr.  Blenkarn,  J.  W.  Walker,  B.A., 
J.  Hallett,  Bod  F.  S.  Williams  conducted  the  engagements. 

June  30. — Hackney  College.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Upper 
Clapton  Congregational  Church,  Charles  Eeed,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
J.  Blackburn,  one  of  the  students,  read  the  "  Homes 'e  Jubilee  Prize  Essay," 
on  "  The  Temple  :  its  Glory  and  its  Fall."  The  report  was  read  by  the 
Eev.  J.  E,  Bicbarda,  the  Secretary,  and  addresses  «ere  delirered  by  the 
Eeva.  T.  Binney,  H.  J.  Gamble,  J.  8.  Pearaall,  J.  8.  Wardlaw,  M.A., 
W.  Tyler,  and  8.  McAll. 

Woolwich.    A  meeting  was  held  to  take  leave  of  Uie  Ber.  W.  Gill. 

A  teatimonisl,  conaisting  of  a  silver-plated  epersne  and  dessert  stand,  and 
an  antique  enamelled  clock,  waa  presented  to  Mr.  Gill  on  the  occasion. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Beva.  J.  Beazley,  J.  Ptdling,  J,  Bpurgeon, 
J,  B.  Pike,  J.  Biohards,  T.  Wood,  and  H.  Herons. 

Stoney  Stanton,  Leioesterahire.      The  foundation  atone  of  a  new 

church  waa  laid  by  Mr.  B.  Walker.  The  Bers.  B.  Hurley,  F.B.A.8., 
J.  P.  Alien,  M.A.,  and  W.  Woods  took  part  in  the  proceedinga. 
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Jane  30; — BinniDebuii.  The  foondatioiL  itono  of  the  charoli  abobt  to  be 
built  oa  the  site  of  the  old  Saltley-nrnd  Chapel  was  Iftid  b;  H.  Wrigbt,  Etq. 
The  OMt  will  be  about  £1,500. 

July  1. — Aired&le  College.  The  annual  meetiag  took  place.  Alderman. 
Brawn  took  the  ohair,  Mr,  A.  BarGeld,  tLe  seuior  student,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Frieetbood  of  Chriat."  The  Bevs.  T.  T.  Waterman,  J.  A.  Sarage. 
J.  G.  Miall,  £.  B.  Conder,  U.A.,  Dr.  Fraaer,  and  others  took  part. 

July  2.— Caitle-Btreet,  Launceaton.  The  Ber.  T.  E.  U.  Edwards,  of 
Weitem  CoIIbkc,  waa  ordained.  The  Bevs.  C.  B.  Symei,  W.  Hill,  J.  U. 
Charlton,  C.  Wilaon,  M.A.,  and  others  oondiicted  the  prooeediofti. 

^  — BamsJey.     The  reeot{nitiou  lerriceaof  theBeT.  J.Browiie,B.A., 
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__Jd  in  the  olutpel,  Beeent-atreet.    AddrcRsei  were  delirered  by  the 

B«Ta.  £.  Hellor,  U.A.,  W.  H.  Farkisson,  H.  Saunders,  J.  Oddy,  W. 
Patterson,  and  A.  Woranop. 

Kent  Union.    The  annnsl  aaaembly  of  the  churches  of  Kent  waa 

held  in  the  Iile  of  Thanet.  W.  Jull,  Esq.,  presided.  The  Bera.  J.  R. 
O^omaon,  M.A.,  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  J.  Beaaley,  A.  Torner,  Q.  h.  EeTman, 
J.  Hutebin,  J-  H.  Wilaon.  and  others  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

July  9. — Colchester.  Serrioea  were  held  ia  Stockwell-atreet  Chapel  in 
oommemoration  of  the  alteration  o!  tbia  place  of  worship  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  acboolrooms.  A  sermon  waa  preached  by  the  Bev. 
S.  MicAli.    The  outlay  ia  about  £L,ISO. 

. Newport  Pagnell.    The  Bev.  C.  Lankeater,  B.A.,  waa  ordained. 

The  Be»8.  J.  Slye,  E.  T.  Proat,  J.  Bull,  M.A  ,  J.  Stoughton,  E.  J.  Eyaai, 
Fh-D.,  W.  Boherta,  and  S.  Farkluaon  took  part. 

Loiella,  BirralnKham.    A  large  company  aaaembled  at  the  residence 

of  the  Bar.  B.  W.  MoAll  for  the  parpoae  of  preaenting  him  a  teatimonial. 
The  meeting  was  addresaed  by  the  Revs.  S.  Fearson,  M.A.,  J.  Lord,  and 
others. 

Stroud.    A  testimonial  waa  preaonted  to  the  Bcr.  W.  Wheeler  on 

the  eompletion  of  the  twenty-fifUi  year  of  hia  pastorate  of  Bedford- street 
Chapel.  The  testimonial  eonaiated  of  a  hundred^oineaa,  a  aalrer  worth 
twenty  euineaa,  and  a  marble  tirae-pieoe  for  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

Ji^  13. — Hitcbin.  A  meeting  waa  held  to  take  leave  of  tbe  B«t. 
W.  GnSih,  and  to  present  him  with  a  ailver  inkstand.  The  B«t.  A.  t'. 
Wright  preaided ;  and  addceiaes  were  delirered  by  the  Bora.  J.  Andrewa 
T.  Hill,  B.  HamiUoo,  and  J.  Bennett,  Eaq. 

FASTOEAX  NOTICES. 


Tbe  'Ret.  F.  Boblnaon,  of  the  Nottingham  Inatitute,  baa  accepted  an 
inTitatioo  to  thepaatorate  of  the  cbnrch  at  Oakengatea,  Salop. 

The  Ber.  J.  Hall,  of  Oaaet,  Yorks,  late  co-pastor  with  the  Rer.  S.  Oddie, 
that  of  the  church  at  Marple-bridge,  Derbyshire. 

The  EoT.  W.  H.  Edwards,  of  Welford,  that  of  the  church,  Honiton. 

The  BoT.  J.  Ogle,  of  Lancsahire  College,  that  of  the  cbnrch  at  New  Milla. 

The  Bee.  D.  W.  Simon,  M.A.,  that  of  the  church  at  Keighley. 

Tbe  BeT.  H.  Banka,  of  Nottingham.that  of  the  DaubhUl  Church,  Bolton. 

The  Bev.  B-  Pool,  of  Whitehaven,  that  of  the  church  at  BaTcnstoned^e. 

xxstaNATioiia. 
The  Bev.  W.  Griffith  haa  reaigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Hitchin, 
after  a  ministry  of  serenteeD  years,  to  remove  to  Eastbourne. 
The  Ber.  H.  P.  Walker,  that  of  rppin^bam,  Rutland. 
The  Rev>  J-  Humble,  that  of  Martock,  m  consequence  of  ill  health. 
The  Bev.  J.  H.  Cadoui,  that  of  WethersQeld,  Easex.       ~ 
The  Ber,  A.  Howaon,  that  of  Bimoorn,  Cbesliii^,  through  ill  health. 
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I.— FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  BENGAL  AND  THE  NORTH- 
WEST PROVINCES  OF  INDU. 
By  the  Ret,  J.  E.  Paysb,  of  Calcutta. 

Tee  great  lawgiver  Manu  declared  that  "married  vomen  must  be 
honoured  and  adorned  by  their  fathers  and  brethren,  by  their  husbands 
and  the  brethren  of  their  husbands,  if  they  seek  abundant  prosperity. 
Where  the  femalea  are  honoured,  there  the  deities  ore  pleased,  but  where 
they  are  dishonoured,  there  all  religiooa  acts  become  fruitless."  Manu's 
picture  differs  from  the  present  state  of  Natire  society.  Wives  cannot 
talk  -with  their  husbands  in  the  day-time.  Widows  are  doomed  to  per- 
petual isolation.  All  are  priest-ridden,  custom- enslaved,  ignorant,  super- 
stitious. Women  in  Native  society  are  not  honoured.  Though,  in  many 
cases,  they  may  be  contented,  there  is  enough  in  their  condition  to  make 
it  impossible  that  they  can  be  generally  happy.  A  gentleman  going  to  a 
eJave  country  onco  said  that  he  never  conceived  how  fcr  slarery  had 
degraded  its  victims  until  he  saw  a  contented  slave.  Native  writers  often 
characterize  the  condition  of  Native  women  as  that  of  a  slave,  and  nothing 
shows  more  forcibly  the  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  of  the  women 
of  India,  than  their  contentment  in  it.  One  European  lady  in  Calcutta 
says,  concerning  the  ladies  of  the  Zenana — "  I  have  not  seen  any  wish  for 
either  social  or  religious  improvement.  They  seem  qnite  content  with 
the  present  state  of  things."  Another  says — "In  very  many  instances 
there  is  no  desire  for  social  or  religious  improvement.  They  do  not  seem 
to  know  anything  of  their  privations."  A  lady  at  Mirzapore  says  that 
Native  ladies  are  certainly  not  anxious  for  improveinent.  A  lady  in  Delhi 
says — "  So  far  OS  we  know  them,  the  higher  claasea  are  very  indifierent 
to  knowledge  of  any  kind,  and  the  lower  are  chiefly  desirous  of  making  a 
VOL.  xivr.  K  K 
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peoaniaiy  benefit  of  it."      These  facts  represent  wliat  is  generally  true  in 
Bengal  and  the  North-West,  but  they  do  not  sbow  the  whole  truth. 

A  slave  who  has  never  known  aught  but  slavery  may  be  content,  bat  a 
brief  enjoyment  of  the  bleeungs  of  &eedom  sufiicefl  to  generate  a  death- 
less longing  for  their  Aill  poasession.  The  ladies  of  the  Zenana  in  &» 
cities  of  the  North-West  have  but  lately  seen  the  dawn  of  education,  yet 
the  desire  of  enlightenment  has  been  produced.  Some  European  ladies, 
who  lately  commenced  to  visit  Hindoos  and  Uahomedana  at  Allahab»d, 
"  found  the  women  very  ready  to  receive  them,  and  also  to  learn  to  road 
and  to  do  fancy  work."  At  Agra — "  There  is  apparently  a  desire  for 
social  improvement,  or  at  least  a  wish  to  learn  more  of,  and  associate 
more  with,  Europeans,"  In  Bengal,  more  has  been  done  for  the  Zenana, 
and  tiie  desire  for  improvement  is  still  more  evident  than  in  the  North- 
West.  At  I>acoa-^"  In  former  yean  no  one  would  allow  a  missionary's 
wife  to  enter  their  female  apartments,  now  there  is  tree  access  every- 
where." At  Berbampore — "The  ladies  learn  fancy  work,  read  in 
Bengali,  and  show  more  or  less  interest  in  subjects  of  a  religions  charac- 
ter." At  Midnapore — "  Some  of  the  2jenana  women,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  have  a  stnmg  desire  for  improvement."  Hopeful  as  all  this  is, 
Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood  oBorA  yet  more  cheering  news.  One 
authority  in  Calcutta  says — "  The  Native  ladies  are  in  general  eager  for 
instruction  In  needlework  :  less  so  for  book-learning.  They  are  willing 
to  pay  large  fees  for  competent  teaobers."  Another  says — "In  all  the 
houses  where  we  visit,  the  ladies  are  most  deeply  anxious  for  social  im- 
provement; and  in  most  for  religions  improvement  also.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  our  Zenana  ladies  have  been  brought  by  their  husbands,  at 
different  times,  to  spend  the  evening  with  as."  Another  says — '"I  must 
tell  you  a  little  about  a  boose  that  I  was  truly  grieved  to  be  denied 
entrance  to,  where  I  bad  one  pupil  only ;  but  she  w&a  so  intelligent,  and 
seemed  so  glad  of  religious  instruction,  that  it  seemed  like  sowing  seed 
in  good  ground."  Another  says~"From  conversations  that  havo  been 
reported  to  me,  I  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  some  of  them  are  fee- 
ing after  the  truth."  Another  says — "  I  cannot  mention  any  casea  of 
baptism  in  the  Zenanas,  but  I  feel  sure  that  there  are  two  or  three  who 
have  sought  and  found  our  precious  Saviour."  Another  says — "  Li  No.  1 
English  spelling-book  our  Lord  is  represented  in  a  picture  bearing  His 
cross.  One  of  the  ladies  asked  me,  <  Who  is  this  f  I  explained.  'Tea, 
she  said, '  I  know  all  about  Him,'  and  at  my  request  she  went  on  to  relate 
of  His  birth,  sufferings,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  I 
ftsked  her  how  she  acquired  this  history.     Bhe  replied,  '  "Prom  a  Bengali 
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Bible  lent  me  by  a  lad  wbo  was  studying  in  the  Bbovanipore  Institution, 
but  he  has  taken  it  away  from  me.'"  Thiswill  suffice  to  show  that  a  day 
of  change  is  dawning  upon  the  benighted  Zenana. 

A  few  statistics  will  peihaps  be  aooeptable  on  this  subject.  Hr: 
Mosisrro,  In  his  "Note  on  the  state  ofEducation  in  India,"  says  that — 
"In  Bengal  there  are  three  Qoverament  schools  for  the  education  of 
iNativB  girls,  with  153  pupils ;  and  217  private  schools,  with  5,559  pupils." 
And,  "In  the  Xorth- Western  FroTiooes  there  are  497  GoTemment 
sehools  for  girls,  with  9,269  pupils;  and  77  private  schools,  with  1,494 
pupils."  Thus  it  appears  that  the  North-West  has  497  Ooremment 
schools  against  three  in  Bengal,  ».«.,  there  are  165  times  as  many  Oorem- 
ment girls'  schools  in  the  Nor^L-Weet  as  in  Bengal.  But  Bengal  has  2 1 7 
private  schools  against  77  in  the  North- West,  *'.«.,  there  are  nearly  three 
times  as  many  private  schools  in  Bengal  aa  in  the  North- West. 

"About  100  of  the  Ooremment  girls'  schools  in  the  North-West  were 
commenced  in  1865-66."  They  are  "  all  of  the  most  elementary  desorip- 
tion"  and  "the  parents  of  the  children  are  generally  poor."  The  Direc- 
tor  of  Public  Instruction  b<^  that "  deception  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
cannot  at  first  be  altogether  avoided."  Doubtless,  the  bretiiren  of  the 
North-West  will  be  able  to  supply  my  lack  of  information  as  to  That 
Government  pressure  or  inducement  oooasions  this  wish  to  deoeive. 

The  Bengal  report  shows  that  upwards  of  three-fourths  of  the  private 
gbls'  schools  have  been  established  during  the  last  seven  years.  Though 
most  of  these  schools  are  elementary,  some  give  their  scholars  a  consider- 
able Vernacular  education.  The  best  private  schools  for  Hindoo  girls  are 
probably  those  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ooterparah  Society,  who  g^ve 
19  annual  scholarships  to  girls  who  acquit  themselves  beet  in  a  written 
examination  in  Poetiy,  Fr(»e,  History,  Geography,  Arithmetio,  and 
Natural  Kulosophy.  The  children  who  attend  the  Gavemment-aided 
schools  are  usually  of  respectable  parentage,  and  in  about  one-tenth  of 
these  schools  they  pay  a  fee  of  one  anna  per  month. 

HiBBioBASY  SooiETizB  are  doing  important  work.  In  the  Nobth^Wsst 
PsovmcxB,  Zenana  visitation  has  made  some,  though  bat  little,  progress. 
The  neceBeit7  of  paying  girls  to  oome  to  school  shows  that  the  supply 
of  education  for  girls  has  not  yet  created  a  demand  for  it :  still,  if 
the  supply  be  kept  np,  and  the  quality  be  made  as  good  as  poamble 
the  demand  will  be  tnreated,  and  then  the  pice  and  sweetmeat  ^stem 
wiUoease. 

Jn  the  information  that  I  have  to  Aimish  about  Bxkoai.  I  shall  best 
serve   this  Con&rence  by  passing  over  many  faots  respecting  Dacca, 
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Berhampore,  Midnftpore,  and  Buch  dtiee,    and  confinin^f  tlie   stadstdcs 
to  Calcutta  and  its  immediate  neighbonrliood. 

T&»  BaptiiU  in  Calcutta  visit  abont  24  Zenanas,  and  have  two  ccliools 
for  Chnstiaa  and  one  for  respectable  Hindoo  giils.  Tlie  women  of  the 
Zenanas  buy  their  books  and  working  materials,  but  pay  no  fee  for  edu- 
oation.  The  Hindoo  girls  pay  nothing ;  thoy  are  supplied  with  school 
books.  One  of  the  schools  for  Christian  girls  is  for  the  daughters  of  the 
poor,  and  one  is  for  the  daughters  of  those  who  are  in  good  circumstancea, 
and  who  pay  a  fee  of  iiom  5  rupees  to  10  rupees  a  month.  About  60 
Christian  girls  attend  these  two  sohools. 

The  Church  JlUtion  works  b^  the  agents  of  the  Indian  Female  Noimal 
School  Society.  About  30  Zenanas  are  visited,  where  about  100  ladies 
are  taaght    There  is  a  school  for  Christian  girls,  witii  about  30  scholars ; 

and  two  fbr  Hindoos,  with  abont  50  soholan ;  and  a  Normal  School.    The 
ladies  of  the  Zenanas,  except  poor  widows,  pay  from  2  rupees  to  10  rupees 

amonthfor  instruction,  and  buy  all  their  working  materials.   ThescholaiB 

of  the  school  buy  nothing. 

A  merchant's  wife,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  zealously 

engaged  in  Zenana  work.     She  has  50  houses,  and  about  150  pupils. 

Twenty  of  the  houses  pay  a  monthly  fee  of  from  4  annas  io  4  rupees  for 

their  teacher.     All  pay  for  their  working  materials. 

The  Free  Chttrch  of  Seotlaitd  vmta  albwit  30  Zenanas,  where  ISO  women 

are  taught.    All  working  materials  are  paid  for,  and  the  average  fee  paid 

by  each  woman  is  1  rupee  per  montii.     There  is  a  luge  and  exo^ent 

girls'  sdiool  at  which  the  scholars  pay  fees. 

The  Zadiee  jimeriam  Miuioa  is  wholly  engaged  in  Female  Edncation, 

They  visit  about  150  Zenanas,  in  which  Uiey  teaoh  about  450  women. 

They  have  11  schools,  in  which  there  are  222  sdiolars.    The  women  pay 

for  all  working  materials,  and  pay  fees  of  from  4  annas  to  2  rupees  a 

month  each.    The  schools  have  no  fees. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  no  Zenana  work,  but  supports  two  teaoheis 

in  the  American  Ladies'  Mission.     They  have  a  large,  well-condacted 

Orphanage  for  Christians,  and  a  day-school  for  high-caste  Hindoo  giris. 

The  number  at  this  Hindoo  girls'  sohocd  is  about  3D  ;  th^  pay  notJiing 

Ibr  education,  and  get  books  gratis. 

7'he  London  Mittwn  visits  17  Zenanas,  in  which  ore  about  60  womw. 

Three  &iends  of  the  missionaries  g^ve  their  time  and  work  meet  per- 

serveringly.     There  are  ux  girls'  sohools,  in   which  are  more  than  a 

hundred  scholars.     The  Christian  day  scholars  at  the  Central  Scho<d  pqr 

air  annas  a  month  fee,  and  the  Hindoo  girls  at  one  school  pay  1  anna 
onthfee. 
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^ese  Btotemento  show  that  in  Calcutta  300  Zenanas  are  visitsd,  and 
ftboot  1,000  ladies  are  under  instruction ;  that  there  are  man;  good  schools 
both  for  ChiistJao  and  Hindoo  girla ;  that  fe^  are  &tet  becoming  the 
rale,  both  for  the  Zenana  and  the  ediool ;  and  that  the  supply  kept  np 
persOTeringly,  through  many  years,  amid  untold  discouragements,  has 
at  length  created  a  genoine  rapidly-inoreasing  demand  for  education. 

The  instmctioa  provided  for  European  and  East  Indian  girls  in  th^ 
great  cities  has  an  important  bearing  on  Ujssion  work,  and  it  might  weU 
be  conaideted  whether  ik&  Temacular  of  the  prOTince  ahcuLl  not  bo 
efficiently  taught  in  the  best  schools,  as  by  such  a  course  many  European 
and  East  Indian  ladies  would  be  fitted  to  occupy  posts  for  which  it  is  at 
present  neoeesaty  to  bring  ladies,  at  great  expense,  from  Europe  and 
America.  The  importance  of  giving  Native  Christian  girls  generally  the 
best  possible  training  in  the  English  language  is  worthy  of  attention,  as 
this  is  the  class  whence  teachers  will  be  supplied  for  Hindoo  schools,  and 
to  accompany  European  ladies  in  visiting  Zenanas.  The  present  number 
and  state  of  Normal  Schools  might  well  command  discussion.  But  aa 
these  subjects  introduce  questiona  of  too  wide  and  rarious  a  character  to 
be  briefly  dealt  with,  I  shall  eimply  add  a  few  statements  and  practical 
Buggrations  on  Zenana  work. 

One  respondent  to  my  inquiries  abont  the  North-West  says  of  Hindoo 
women — "  They  seem  averse  to  being  tought  by  Native  ChriBtian  women, 
and  prefer  to  listen  to  an  European,  though  she  may  speak  their  language 
less  fluently.  The  houses  into  which  the  Bible  was  introduced  too  early 
were  soon  dosed  against  us.  The  suapioiona  of  the  people  were  aroused. 
To  begin  with  religion  is  a  mistakej  and  will  early  defeat  our  object." 
Another  says — "  Want  of  success  is  no  reason  for  withholding  our  labours, 
bat  rather  for  increasing  them."  One  respondent  to  my  inquiries  about 
Calcutta  says — "I have  luJ  down  the  following  rules.  Four  eligible 
peiBons  at  least  must  meet  in  each  house  before  I  consent  to  visit  it.  The 
papHs  must  be  adults  and  not  children."  Another  says^"  European 
ladies  who  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  Bengali  are  alone  likely  to  do 
much  good.  With  such,  fees  may  be  got  to  such  an  extent,  that  with  a 
grant-in-aid  the  Mission  becomes  almost  self-supporting.  Bible  instruc- 
tion is  not  insisted  upon  in  any  Zenana.  In  one  of  the  best  Zenanas  it 
was  given  daily  by  the  desire  of  tho  Babu.  Several  of  the  ladies  have 
been  asking  for  Bengali  Bibles." 

Another  says — "  A  year  ago  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  desirability  of 
having  some  good  schools  that  I  began  to  look  for  a  number  of  suitable 
young  women  to  train  for  teachers.  I  succeeded  in  finding  some,  butthe 
expense  was  so  very  great  that  I  gave  it  up." 


Another  aaje — "  I  have  introduced  the  learning  of  Chiistian  hymns 
and  find  them  reiy  popular.  In  tliis  vaj  a  good  deal  of  Christiaii 
knowledge  maj  be  imparted.  In  one  house  where  there  are  three  learn- 
ing thej  have  already  learnt  four  hymns,  and  are  now  leeming  the  fifth. 
Zenana  work  seemB  tome  to  be  only  a  work  of  preparation.  It  is  '  cast- 
ing up  the  highway  and  gathering  out  the  stones.'  By  entering  into  the 
houses  of  the  Natives,  and  by  teaching  them,  and  by  being  Mendly  witli 
them,  we  are  removing  their  prejudices  and  preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord."  Another  says — "In  every  house  that  we  goto,  they  fully  under- 
stand that  ve  do  not  come  as  teaofaera  merely,  but  aa  miBsinnarica ; 
oftentimes  &ey  refuse  at  first  to  read  '  line  upon  line'  and  '  F*ep  of 
Day.'  'Wlien  they  do  so,  we  substitute  some  other  book,  continuing  our 
Bible,  instructing  orally ;  and  generally  in  the  end  tiiey  read  what  we 
at  first  wished.  But  if  at  any  house  they  refuse  to  hear  our  Bible 
instruction,  orally  g^ven,  or  allow  us  to  give  them  religions  teadtin^  ire 
direoQy  give  up  the  house :  we  will  teach  there  no  longer."  Another 
writes—"  Xo  those  who  are  engaged  simply  in  secular  Zenana  teaching, 
I  would  say,  now  that  the  demand  for  education  is  so  great  in  Calcutta, 
ihey  should  visit  the  Zenanas  just  as  daily  govemessoa  visit  £nglish 
families,  receiving  the  same  proportion  of  pecuniaiy  oomponaation, 
and  being  subject  to  the  direction  of  tlie  parents  as  to  what  shall  be  tai^lit. 
But  the  chief  aim  of  those  who  go  as  missionaries  being  to  teadi  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  and  to  win  souls  to  Him,  it  seems  that  a  low  rate  of  fees 
is  preferable :  the  taacheis.can  then  put  what  books  they  like  into  the  hands 
of  their  pupils,  and  teach  uncontrolled  on  whatever  subjects  ihey  please." 
These  few  statemente  show  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ability, 
energy,  and  holy  Christian  devotion  is  bent  upon  the  great  task  of  lifting 
the  women  of  India  out  of  the  degradatitm  into  which  centuries  of  Hindoo 
superstitionandMahomedanlicentionsnesshavetroddenthem.  Eriahaaand 
Mahomet  have  brought  woman  in  India  to  what  ehe  is,  and  It  will  be  the 
gloiy  of  Christ  Jeaus  to  restore  her  to  what  she  ought  to  be.  Women  were 
among  Christ's  most  attached  disdides ;  wemdn  were  most  constantly  de- 
voted to  Him  at  His  death ;  women  watched  to  see  where  His  body  was 
taken;women  prepared  spicee  to  embalm  Him  in  His  tomb;  women  caziied 
tbo  news  of  the  Besurrection  to  the  Apostlfis ;  women  of  the  West  have  in 
ereiy  age  loved  Him  ardentiy,  suffered  for  Him  patiently,  and  worked  fis 
Him  heroically ;  and  shall  not  womrai  of  the  East  arise  from  thur 
slumbers,  and,  in  their  midnight  gloom,  attend  to  the  turf,  -waxing 
louder  and  louder — "  Behold,  the  Bridegroom  oometh,  go  ye  oat  to  meat 
Him"? 
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Thk  Capital  of  HadagiiBcar  is  sitiuited  is  tli«  midst  of  towiu  and  foiiressea  which  were 
one*  the  capital*  of  petty  UngdomB.  SeTvial  of  them  ore  built  on  loftv  wooUed  hillit 
and  stand  out  boldly  i>  tho  nsdnlating  country,  which  prewntB  a  beantinil  sight.  One 
of  the  principal  towns  is  Axbohjmahoa,  abuut  five  miles  to  the  northwaid.  Hera  are, 
the  royal  tombs,  the  principal  idols,  and  a  royal  palBce.  During  her  severe  illnevs,  the 
late  Qaeen  was  removed  for  chuige  of  air  to  Auboditsiry,  about  three  miles  from 
the  cspitil- 

1.     CKAHQES  IX  THE  HO^-EBlfKEKT.      KEV.  W.  E.  00USIK9,  llAECH  30TE,    1868. 

Antan^nnrivo  is  oneo  agadn  tintrwn  hearofdilkrentpartiesfoming among 

into  coBatomatioR  bf  the  diAcoTMry  of  Qie  pe<^Ie.      The  candidate  for  the 

a,  wido-spread  plot  to  orertlirow  Ote  throne    to   whom  most  pointed  was 

present  Goremment,  ud  I  ngiet  to  Bab&ta,  thaeonof  Bahabdlast,  who 

Bftj  many  of  our  beat  people  are  said  wm  fcnmerly  a  pupil  of  the  old  mis- 

to  hsTe  been  implicated  in  it.     We  do  eioDaries,  and  nntil  hia  death,  which 

not  underatand  at  all  ftilly  the  inten-  has  only  recently  token  place,  Go- 

tiooa  of  the  now  defeated  party,  and  Tsmor  ot  Tamatare.    By  his  mother's 

now  that  thuroonapiraoy  has  been  di*-  sde  Rasata  ia  closely  connected  with 

corered,  too  many  aro  ready  to  belisTe  the  &mily  of  Radaha.    He  is  still  a 

the  worst    Ton  know  tite  Queen  has  ytnmg  man  of  tJiirty  or  thirty-fire, 

bean  aeiionaly  ill  for  sonie  time.    For  quiet  and  amiable,  and  of  sopeiior 

about  four  mmiths  a  strong  impree-  intelligence.  He  was  baptized  at  Am- 

sitHi  has  |»eTaiIed  among  the  people  paribe  three  or  font  months  ago,  and 

ttiKt  she  could  not  lire  many  months,  joined  with  us  in  the  ordinance  of  the 

At  first  we  had  reason  to  think  she  Lord's  Supper  for  the  first  time  last 

would  be  quietly  succeeded  by   her  month.    He  and  his  wife  were  in  my 

sister  Rauoua.    But  as  the  Queen's  Candidates'  Class  five  or  nx  months, 

illneas  was  continued   we  began  to  and  pleased  me  very  much  indeed. 

I  Ur  THB  CAPTTAI.      THE  BAUE. 


On  Bosday  moming,  Uaroh  22nd,  great  exdtement  prevailed  in  the  town, 
and  it  was  fjvtty  confidently  whispered  in  some  quarters  that  the  Queen  was 
dead.  This  wb«  a  fidse  alarm,  but  she  had  been  extremely  w«ak,  and  her  lijF^ 
was  almost  despaired  0&  Dr.  Dayidson  was  in  attendutce  upon  her.  The 
ctona  of  the  alarm  in  the  town  was  an  order  sent  in  by  the  Prime  Minister 
eanmanding  all  officers  abore  a  certain  rank  to  remain  in  Qioir  hoiisea,  and 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.  He  also  ordered  all  his  children  to  be  assembled 
in  one  house  and  guarded.  It  was  known  on  Monday  ttist  the  Qneen  was  a 
Uttis  better.  Nothing  <rf  consequeBce  took  place  till  Friday  afternoon,  but 
&e  tcnni  seemed  as  quiet  as  usual,  indeed  quieter,  as  a  great  many  of  the 
offiooB  and  soldiers  were  in  attendance  upoi)  the  Queen  at  Amboditsiiy.  On 
Fridaymccning  eren  theie  was  no  sign  of  the  cimung  storm,  but  on  Friday 
afternoon  about  3  o'clock  the  whole  {dace  was  thrown  into  a  most  excited 
atate.  The  gioat  market  was  suddenly  broken  up,  and  men  were  running  in 
vnry  dinotaOD  armed  with  swords  or  stit^s.  We  could  not  at  the  tune  obtain 
any  clear  account  of  the  causes  of  all  this  alarm  and  excitement,  but  froii 
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what  I  haTO  gathered  Binc«,  I  think  tbo  following  is  in  the  nutin  oonect. 
Probably  in  the  belief  that  the  Quaen  iraa  really  dying,  measarea  seem  to  horTo 
been  token  to  £ree  the  old  Prime  Minister,  and  it  ia  said  that  he  vaa  not  only 
at  liberty,  bnt  within  four  or  five  miles  of  AnfamanariTO  on  Friday  lasL 
Information  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Prime  Uinister  mentioning 
tiie  names  of  some  who  were  parties  to  this  arrangement,  and  he  at  tmce  sent 
word  to  the  authorities  here  to  apprehend  them. 

3.     AKBEBT  OF  COXSriBATOBB.      TH£  BXltS. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Ambo-  door  or  window  along  the  road  ma 

ditsiry    that  this  attempt  had   been  allowed  to  be   open,  for    fear  some 

mode,  a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  shoot  at 

Queea  to  say  that  all  who  were  loyal  tiia  Queen  or  Prime  Uonister.     Since 

to  hor  were  to  go  to  her  at  once,  and  Saturday,  investigations,  accusations, 

she  would  let  them  see  that  she  was  and  apprehensions  have  been  taking 

still  olive  and  much  better.    Neai-Iyall  place  in  rapid  saccesaion.    The  thing 

the  men  in  Antananarivo  ran  off  at  that  troubles  as  most  is  the  namber 

once,  and  the  Queen  was  taken  into  of  Christians  involved.   The  poor  wives 

the  verandah,  and  spoke  to  the  people,  and   obildreu  of  our  friends  are    in 

Dr.  Davidson  and  M.  Laborde  were  great  trouble,  and  with  moat  of  them 

with  her,  and  she  spoke  of  them  as  Mrs.  Cousing  and  I  have  been  on  moat 

her  liiends,  who  had  promised  to  stay  friendly  terms,  but  we  can  do  nothing 

with  her  tiU  she  died.     During  the  for  them.    What  the  ultimate  influ* 

night  all  was   quiet,  and   early    on  enoe  of  thia  aS^  may  be  on  the  caose 

Saturday  morning  vre  heard  that  An-  of  ChristiaDity  we  cannot  telL      We 

driantaitohaina  was  a{>prehended,  and  must  continue  to  trust  in  God,  and 

that  several  others  were  to  be  sought  remember  that  He  is  Rnler  among  the 

after.     The  Queen  came  into  town  nations, 
about  midday  on  Saturday.    Xot  a 

4.    DEATH  OF  THE  QUEES.      KEV.   B.   TOY,  ATBII,  iiSD, 

The  guns  announcing  the  accession  of  Bamoma,  sister  to  the  late  Queen, 
to  the  throne  have  juat  been  fired.  She  takes  the  name  of  Ranavalamangaka, 
0,  name  which  is  not  associated  with  vary  pleasant  reco  Uections,  bat  we  miut 
hope  and  pray  that  she  may  govern  well  and  reign  long. 

The  1at«  Queen  was  a  heathen,  I  believe,  to  the  very  last,  bat  she  gave  fall 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Christians,  and  under  her  mild  reign  Ohristianity 
and  civilization  have  made  rapid  progress.  She  ia  said  to  have  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  on  this  account  executions,  except  in  tha 
case  of  criminals,  have  been  almost,  if  not  altogether  unknown.  I  imi^ine 
she  will  be  remembered  by  the  people  as  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  and  best 
sovereigns  of  Madagascar.  We  cannot  wi^  that  her  suooesaor  ehonld  grant 
more  privileges  to  the  Christians  than  were  granted  during  the  nearly  five 
years'  reign  now  brought  to  a  tenninatios. 

She  died  last  night  at  half-post  ten  o'clock.  Through  the  doctor  the  new 
Queen  has  sent  us  word  to  trust  her,  as  she  will  be  to  as  the  same  at  her 
nredeceseor. 
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Bir&IAI.  OF  THE  LATE  QTTESN.      BXV.  V.  S.  OODBCra,  APRIL  26TH. 


The  past  month  has  been  a  time  of 
political  excitement.  The  lata  Queon 
Basoherina,  died  on  Wednesday,  April 
lst|  and  on  Thursday  morning,  April 
2nd,  Bamoma,  her  conain,  and  eister 
to  the  late  Prince  Ramoqja,  and  also 
to  Badsma's  former  riral,  Bamboasa- 
lama,  was  proclaimed  Queen  under 
the  title  of  BsaaTalomai^aka.  The 
!E^-iiiieMiiiiHt«r'a  letter  to  us  annonnc- 
ing  thiH  change  was  all  we  could  wish, 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  hope  the 
jnreeent  reign  will  be  perhaps  even 
more  &Tourable  to  duistiBnity  than 
that  of  the  late  Qneen.  The  funeral 
of  Bosoherimt  took  place  on  Tuesday 
Kveniog,  April  14th.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  Queen's  death  the  usual  pro- 
clamation went  forth  that  all  the 
people,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  to  have  all  their  hair  cut  off. 
Tou  may  imagine  how  the  people  all 
looked  complet«ly  shorn  of  their  locks. 


We  oonld  scarcely  recognize  those  wo 
knew  beet  The  Queen  was  buried 
with  a  great  deal  of  pomp.  Her  tomb 
is  a  pretty  one,  built  from  'iSx.  Came- 
ron's deogn  and  under  hia  superiu- 
tendence.  In  the  tomb  were  placed 
over  four  hundred  dresses,  some  of 
which  cost  more  than  £100,  Her 
body  was  wrapped  in  native  lombas. 
These  were  about  seven  hundred  in 
number,  and  avomged  in  price  say  £3 
each.  There  were  also  twenty  watches, 
one  of  which  cost  £200.  I  don't 
know  how  many  earrings,  finger- 
rings,  and  other  valuables.  Every- 
thing the  Queen  was  fond  of  was  put 
in  the  tomb  with  her,  there  to  spoil 
and  rot.  The  coSn  was  made  of 
dollars  beat  up  into  bars  and  riretted 
together  so  as  to  form  a  laige  oblong 
box,  capable  of  holdings  a  dozen  people 
(not  alive).  It  cost  22,000  dollars,  or 
over  £4,000. 


AT  ANDOHALO.      MK.  POOL,   MAY  30TH,   186S. 

The  Directors  will  probably  be  glad  to  know  that  on  Sunday  last  the  con- 
gregation at  Aimo&ALO  took  possession  of  their  new  sanctuary,  although 
it  is  at  present  in  an  unfinished  state,  being  covered  with  a  temporary  thatch 
and  without  glass ;  those  I  hope  will  soon  bo  supplied,  and  the  building 
pronounced  finished,  A  description  of  the  building  has  appeared  in  the  Year 
Book,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Hartley  may  bo  able,  during  his  temporary  sojourn 
at  Tamatave,  to  report  particulars  respecting  the  services.  In  case  he 
should  not  do  so,  I  will  say,  that  the  opening  Hcrvieo  being  held  on  the 
Sabbath  morning,  and  during  the  period  of  national  moiuTiing,  such 
packing  as  is  generally  experienced  at  such  festive  seasons  could  not  be  anti- 
cipated, but  -the  chnroh  vaa  full  to  the  doors,  the  audience  being  most 
respectable  and  attentive.  Boinitrimo  and  Mr.  Street  led  the  devotions,  the 
native  preacher  at  Ampamarinana  first,  and  then  Mr.  Toy  delivered  most 
suitable  sermons,  after  which  Mr,  Hartley  baptized  seven  adults  and 
four  children.  Bavouinahitrimarivo  (15th  Honour)  one  of  the  National 
Conncil,  was  present  at  bot&  services ;  in  the  afternoon  he  was  accompanied 
by  Biunimahoravo,  Chief  Secretary  of  State,  and  I  think  three  other  Officers 
of  State,  so  tliat  perhaps  the  most  respectable  congregation  ever  seen  in 
Madagascar  were  usembled,  and  the  place  was  thronged.  At  that  service, 
offer  «n  excellent  sermon   by  Mr,   Q,  Cousins,  Mr.  Hartley,  in  on  address 
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occupying  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  took  bia  brflvell  of  hu  peopUi,  com- 
mending them  to  Qod  utd  the  irord  of  His  grace.  To  myaolf  it  wu  eqnallf 
gratifying  as  it  must  have  been  to  iSi,  Hartley,  that  he  vaa  enabled 
tkiis  to  leaye  hie  people  within  the  iralls  of  their  own  Zion. 

OF  rUBUC  OPDflOS  IS  HAIUGASGAS.     THK  BA3IE. 

tary  of  State  for  nearly-  two  ye«m, 
because  I  know  Hie  more  bnildiiig  Ihej 
do  the  gt«ater  vill  be  the  difflcnlfy  to 
get  the  dinrohea  camplsted,  but  u 
they  are  determined  to  build  at  all 
hanuds  Then  tJiie  single  objection  is 
silettced,  I  am  sure  my  laimre  ereo- 
inge  shall  now  and  tlien  be  devoted  to 
their  wants.  What  a  lift  it  will  fpn 
them  in  civilization  I  They  hare  marls 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
which  would,  I  verily  believe,  yield 
almost  any  colour  biicka,  had  one  time 
to  instruct  them  in  manipulation.  This 
I  cannot  do  without  neglecting  the 
churches,  and  therefore  must  leave  it, 
— but,  will  you  please  tiunk  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  let  me  know  you 
views.  Should  this  become  law,  would 
you  increase  the  sum  allotted  to  Am- 
pwratrinanato  secure  a  brick  churoh 
with  stone  dressings.  I  think  the 
wooden  church  more  durable  than  a 
Bun-bumt  brick  building,  but  yon  may 
like,  underthe  ciicumatances,  a  build- 
ing of  fire-bumt  bricks.  Inoonmdering 
this  matter  you  will  kindly  remembei 
that  the  timber  is  purchased  for  the 
wooden  church,  and  a  loss  on  this 
score  also  will  be  incurred.  Should 
the  Local  Committee,  on  Friday,  re- 
commend such  a  church,  I  will  prepaie 
plans,  BO  'as  to  delay  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  take  care  that  your  views 
be  mot  eiUier  way. 


I  now  come  to  Amp 
According  to  the  receipt  of  letters 
posted  at  the  same  time  yoa  shoold 
hare  received  my  (raoiitga  about  iTann- 
ory  4.  A  letter  to  the  Secretary  from 
youivelf,  dated  January  26,  expresses 
the  hope  that  this  church,  with  the 
others,  may  make  progress  this  year, 
but  does  not  allude  to  the  plans ;  I 
presume,  therefore,  having  waited  two 
more  mails,  there  is  no  objection  to 
them.  I  would  have  started  the 
church  a  month  since  but  for  Uiis,  and 
intend  to  take  advice  of  the  Oenentl 
Committee  on  Friday  next  in  reference 
to  it,  uid  also  a  most  imptntant  matter 
which  I  am  about  to  state.  Eelima- 
lava,  t}ie  great  national  idol,  is  gone; 
and  with  him  and  the  Sikidy,  which  is 
not  again  to  be  made  or  consulted,  the 
old  fhbrio  of  ancestral  custom  is  likely 
to  fall;  the  first  intimatian  of  its 
downfall  is,  that  bricks  and  stone 
may  be  used  in  all  erections  in  the 
city.  This  law  is  not  yet  pwnnixlgated, 
there  being  one  man  in  the  Council 
opposed  to  it — but  it  seems  almoet 
adopted,  and  the  high  officers,  as  if  a 
load  were  rolled  ofT  their  shoulders, 
are  all  going  to  build  tmck  or  stone 
houses ;  I  have  received  on  intimation 
of  some  of  them  wishing  plans  from 
me  for  that  purpose.  I  have  refused 
to  supply  a  plan  for  a  wooden  house, 
stone  gateway,  4c.,  to  the  Chief  Secre- 
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in.— KAJIR  MISSIONS.    IHK  QAIKAB. 

KAnxUHT)  li«»  tt  the  «uten  end  rf  tha  Cape  Colony,  in  Sonth  Africa-  From  Ibe 
KeUkains  Rirer  onirard  through  Natal,  to  for  beyond  Delsffoa  Bay,  all  the  countiy  ia 
peopled  by  Kafir  tribes.  Strong,  warlike,  and  of  independent  spirit,  they  ha»e  often 
come  into  colliaioii  vith  GaroMaii  wttlen  and  govemmenti ;  and  not  leldom  their 
dMire  for  the  well-fed  flocks  and  herdsof  their  neighbouni,  joined  with  their  own  unrest, 
mded  in  bringing  on  the  disurtrens  wars,  which  of  course  10(1  them  poorerthan  before. 
Uany  colUaions  hare  occurred  with  the  tribes  nearest  U>  tha  Cans  Colony,  and  in  1847 
a  ■pari  of  the  country  called  Bninsa  KAvritARiA  was  aimexed  to  the  colony.  Its 
capital  ia  Euro  William's  Tovnt,  <m  the  BdITbIo  Rirer,  at  which  the  Socirty  haa  a 
UUdon.  Pbelton,  another  station,  is  twelve  milu  distant.  The  Society's  present 
Misrionariea  in  KaHrland  ore  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Browhleb,  Easper,  F.  O.  Katser, 
B.  But,  oad  T.  Bkockwav.  Seretal  other  HiMionarr  Societies  are  kbouring  in  tb« 
neighbovrhood- 

MiB8iovA3T  miiUiircB  does  mA  stand  alone  in  our  national  efforts  to 
guide  and  improro  the  Kafir  tribes.  Manj'  of  the  ofiiceiB  of  GoTemment 
hare  talien  a  deep  interest  in  theii  welfitre,  and  bare  done  a  g^reat  deal  b; 
their  viae  oounsel  to  assist  them.  Among  these  officers  in  Bbitish 
Kaitrlaki),  in  recent  years,  no  one  has  occapied  so  high  a  position  aa 
Chabi.es  Bao'wm.EB,  Esq.,  the  commisBioner  to  the  Oaika  tribes.  The 
eon  of  our  esteemed  misBionaiy,  the  Ber.  J.  BkowkiiZE,  he  obtained  in 
early  life  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Kafir  langnage,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  costoms,  and  opinions  of  i^e  ohie£i  and 
people.  Entering  political  life,  he  obtained  great  inffaence  as  a  yonng 
man ;  and,  in  his  succeesfnl  endeaTonrs  to  promote  peace,  industry,  and 
pro^erit?  among  the  tribes,  he  has  rendered  both  to  them  and  to  the 
Cape  QoTemment  distingnished  serrice.  He  has  also  shown  the  warmest 
^ympaUiy  wiQi  missionary  efforts,  and  has  endeaToured  to  secure  the 
safe^  and  comfort  of  the  nomerons  European  families  that  Lave  settled 
ia  the  colony.  He  has  not  only  done  all  good  service,  but  has  given  to 
all  parties  the  greatest  satis£adion,  and  is  held  in  universal  esteem. 

Beoently  promoted  to  a  higher  poet  in  another  district,  that  of  Somerset^ 
setders,  missitmaries,  and  tribes  held  a  great  meeting  to  talce  a  public 
£srewcll  of  one  whom  aU  regarded  as  their  benefactor  and  personal 
Mend.  This  meeting  took  place  on  Tnesday,  April  I4th.  At  the  time 
appointed,  abont  eleven  a.m.,  the  Kafirs,  in  full  costame,  might  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  assembling  on  the  Beeident^.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable gathering  of  missionaries  of  various  Sodeties,  of  formers,  and 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Brovnlee,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  a  con- 
siderable distance,  in  order  to  bid  farewell  to  a  man  whom  they  honour 
as  a  magistrate  and  estemn  as  a  man.  The  proceedings  were  oommenood 
by  an  address  from  the  German  Immigrants  delivered  by  Basoit  ss  Fut. 
An  address  from  the  German  missionaries,  delivered  by  the  Bev.  A. 


Kkopf,  Superintendent  of  German  MioBlons,  followed;  and  an  address 
from  the  Britisli  residents  of  the  district,  dellyered  b;  B.  Iktbt,  Sloq.,  of 
Qreytown,  terminated  the  formal  proceeding  bo  far  as  ooncenu  tlie 
Europeans  present. 

At  about  one  o'clock  the  Natives,  numbering  between  two  and  three 
thousand,  assembled  in  the  beautl^  avenue  at  Tembani.  A  dead  aileoce 
prevailed  when  Mr.  Bbowhi^B  rose  and  read  his  larewell  address.  It 
was  listened  to  with  deep  seriousness,  and  no  European  audience  could 
have  behaved  with  greater  deoorum  than  did  the  Kafirs  on  this  occasion. 
After  the  address  had  been  delivered,  the  chieis  and  councillors  replied. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  attempt  at  oratorical  diaplaj ;  all  the  speoches  were 
short,  sharp  and  dedsive.  After  dinner  the  Kafirs  again  assembled  to 
give  their  formal  reply  to  Mr.  Brownlee's  address.  All  the  celebrities  of 
Eafirland  were  there.  Saitdilli,  Aitta,  Fvnk,  Oba,  Kona,  FaitdalUt 
SxocK,  and  many  others.  It  was  a  fine  sight.  One  oonld  not  but  admire 
the  impassioned  gestures  and  graceful  attitudes  of  the  speakers.  No 
speeches  were  delivered  by  the  Europeans  present,  but  they  were  deeply 
interested.  Each  aaked,  Why  is  this  ?  "It  seems  to  us  that  Brownlee  as 
Oaika  Commiasioner  was  placed  'just  in  the  niche  he  was  designed  to  fill.' 
There  are  many  mon  as  well  fitted  for  the  Civil  Commiseionership  of 
Somerset,  but  certainly  no  one  so  well  suited  for  the  Gaika  Commis- 
sionership,  or  to  speak  more  generally,  aa  the  medium  of  communicatioa 
between  the  Government  and  the  Kafirs.  And  why?  Because  both 
sides  have  unboimded  confidence  in  his  judgment,  and  both  know  him  to 
be  an  upright,  honest  man.  Add  to  this  that  he  thoroughly  understaDds 
the  Kafir  language  and  customs,  that  he  possesses,  moreover,  that  rare 
quality,  perfect  command  of  temper,  and  no  one  oan  feel  surprised  that 
Mr.  Brownlee's  removal  irom  his  proper  sphere  has  cast  a  gloom  over  this 
district."  We  can  give  only  specimens  of  the  addresses  delivered  on  the 
occasion,  including  the  eloquent  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Brownlee  himself. 
But  the  occasion  was  a  great  one,  and  it  shows  what  a  noble  service  may 
be  rendered  to  the  world  in  his  day  and  generation  by  a  Missionary's  Son. 

1.  ADDKKSS  FBOU  THE  BEBUII  MIBSI0ITAIUE8. 

We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  to  and  point  to  you  as  one  of  the  chief 

testify  that  it  was  your  um,  not  alone  besefactora  of  Eofitaria. 
to  civiUze,  but  above  all  to  Christianize  We  beg  leave  to  tender  you  oar 

the  Kafirs.  All  the  ohorches  that  have  sinoerest  thanks  for  nil  the  kindness 

been  erected  in  this  strict  will  be  and  aseifitaiice  which  we,  our  fomiliea 

« to  us  and  our  congregations,  and  congregations,  have  receivod  from 
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nflvertheleM  ve  bIulU  not  cease  to  pny 
that  Se  in  His  maroy,  and  according  to 
ft  in  will,  may  be  pleased  to  lestoie  the 
fother  to  the  noir  bereaved  and  weep- 
ing chUdren. 


you  and  your  eeteemed  lady's  hand 
and  heart,  and  pra^  that  Ute  Lord  may 
bleaa  you  and  your  lady  and  fiuuOy  in 
your  now  sphere  of  labour. 

Thoi^h  we  take  your  Teraovol  aa 
coming  from  tiie  all  OTemiling  Lord, 

2.  The  fbllowing  are  extracts  irom  Mr.  Brownlee'a  addreae,  delivered 
in  the  Kafir  language.  After  describing  raiioua  incidents  in  his  connec- 
tion with  the  tribes,  and  his  aiudety  on  their  account,  he  continued  : — 


In  sadness  I  leave  yon  to-day.  I 
am.  sad  because  I  have  accomplished 
nothing;  I  am  sad  because  I  leave  yon 
as  I  found  you ;  your  customs  are 
unchanged,  so  is  your  practice.  Long 
since  I  have  told  yon  tbat  as  British 
subjects  you  could  not  prosper  while 
you  lived  in  onta^nism  to  British 
customs  and  laws ;  and  hero  in  a 
BritiBh  pOBHeasion,  and  under  British 
protection,  you  still  live  as  if  yon  hod 
never  heard  of  a  better,  nay,  nor  seen 
a  better  example.  Let  me  ask  again, 
where  is  this  leading  you  ?  Long  since 
have  I  told  you  it  leads  to  ruiu. 

The  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  see 
every  pohceman  removed  from  yonr 
neighbourhood,  and  to  see  each  man 
of  influence  the  upholder  of  the  law ; 
to  see  you  restrained  from  robbing 
your  neighbours,  not  becanse  you 
dread  the  conaequonce,  but  because 
yon  dread  the  sin.  And  until  this  is 
the  case,  your  prospects  as  a  people 
are  dark.  Long  has  light  been  in  your 
midst,  and  long  have  you  opposed  it. 
Open  your  eyes  befbte  it  is  too  late, 
and  the  judgments  of  God  again  &11 
on  you.  Once  have  you  been  per- 
mitted to  be  the  instruments  of  your 
own  destruction,  through  your  disre- 
gard of  the  truth.  Beware  lest  a 
heavier  calamity  overtake  yon.  These 
are  my  parting  woids  to  you,  and  these 
are  what  I  specially  leave  with  jou. 
Beceive  litem,  they  ore  an  inherit- 
ance of  peace  and  prosperity.    Bajoct 


them,  and  misery  and  degradataon 
await  you. 

Let  me,  in  ending,  ask  yon  another 
question.  Why  are  so  many  of  you 
without  property  and  dependent  on 
others  for  subsistence  f  Why  do  so 
many  prefer  stealing  to  workP  Can 
you  point  to  any  family  and  say, ' '  That 
family  was  raised  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction by  thefts  and  robberies  from 
the  colony  ?"  Has  not  robbery  sooner 
or  later  brought  its  own  punishment  F 
and  is  not  property  thus  obtained 
lightly  esteemed  and  wasted  ?  Where 
are  the  noted  robbers  of  former  times  ? 
Where  is  Dukumbana?  Where  are 
Hlinca  and  his  sons?  Where  is  the 
son  of  Maduma  F  What  are  they  now  ? 
Have  they  wealth  and  position  with 
the  hundreds  of  cattle  which  they  have 
stolen  from  the  colony  P  What  was 
the  son  of  Mkatokana  when  foremast 
amongtha  robbers,  and  what  is  he  now 
that  I  have  tamed  li'"'  and  he  sees  the 
error  of  hie  ways  ?  The  wealthiest  man 
among  yon,  and  one  to  whom  more 
than  one  chief  has  in  vain  offered  his 
daught«r ;  would  it  be  thus  were  he 
still  a  robber  F 

I  have  ended.  My  words  may  he 
bard.  I  bequeath  them  to  you  because 
I  love  you.  If  I  now  spoke  pleasing 
words  I  would  not  bo  yonr  friend. 
These  words  are  to  all.  Now  a  word 
to  those  whom  it  concerns.  To  you 
who  have  been  the  evil  counsellors  of 
your  chief,  and  have  led  him  to  ruin, 


CUBOHICLE  OF  THX 


tend  the  hciuBe  of  Umgw*!!,  built  Sor 
yua  and  your  peo;^  P  and  -whetB  ifl 
yonr  putoE  to-dayF  Hare  yoo. 
nouriabed  and  Bupported  him,  and 
irhfA  hare  yoa  done  to  retain  lum 
among  jour  people  ?  The  eon  of 
Hintsa  has  taken  ap  the  rag  oast  off 
by  the  ecm  of  Qaika,  and  traly  the 
l^ad  of  the  python  letums  to  the 
bouse  of  Oaleka.  These  matters  yon 
have  not  to  answer  to  me.  The  day  is 
coming  vhen  yoa  most  answot  thom 
at  a  higher  tribunal.  For  any  BiqtpcKt 
I  have  received  from  you.  I  giva  yoa 
thanks,  and  if  in  any  matter  I  have 
unnecessarily  given  yon  offence,  I  ask 
your  pardon.     Son  of  Oaika,  bnwelL 
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to  yan  n^  word  is.  Now  is  yonr 
day.  Bbrve  to  undo  wha,t  you  have 
done,  and  let  not  yonr  nameH  descend 
to  posterity  as  the  destioyeiB  of  your 
nation. 

To  you,  SjimiTT.T,  changing  as  the 
wind,  I  say,  To-day  your  heart  re- 
joicsB,  and  tails  you  that  the  ti«e 
which  has  long  OTer^iadowed  you  will 
now  be  removed,  and  (bat  you  will 
again  sit  in  the  sunsbine  of  chiaftain- 
sh^.  Bauiab  this  thought  &om  your 
mind,  and  let  it  be  like  the  chieftain- 
ship which  you  have  long  since  des- 
troyed. Let  me  ask  once  again,  and 
for  the  last  time,  oa  I  have  many  times 
done,  vhere  is  the  house  built  for  your 
father  F  and  bow  often  have  you  en- 

3.  To  some  of  the  chiefs  Mr.  Brownlee  addressed  words  of  high  com- 
mendation for  the  co-operation  they  had  given  him  in  his  endeavoars  to 
preserve  peace.  One  of  them,  "  the  son  of  Sosa,"  is  an  ordained  mis- 
sionary, the  Eev.  Tiro  Sooa,  of  the  Free  Ohnrch  Mission. 

in  the  day  of  Songabe  !*  Had  yonr 
voice  been  beard,  would  you  to-day 
have  been  on  the  Debe,  and  your  cUef 
aa  the  Keiskama  ?  To  yon  I  give 
thanks,  for  mde  by  side  we  taa^t 
tbe  battle  of  TTmhli^aaa.  First  eooa- 
oillor  of  your  tribe,  like  your  fisher 
befbre  yoo,  your  op^oaHaa  to  tbe  evil 
counea  ot  your  chief  is  regarded  as 
treason  against  him.  It  should  have 
been  enough  for  the  Gaikas  to  know, 
that  your  father  [o&ered  up  hie  life  as 
a  sacrifice  for  Uie  good  of  his  diief 
and  people,  and  tbat  the  son  of  Tei  is 
not  degenerate. 

To  you,  son  of  Nek:c,  I  say  donUe 
thanks.  Last  year  I  bui^  ymif 
father  beneath  yonder  pile  nnder  the 
giant  Yellow-wood.  When  you  and  I 
aregone,Uiat  tree  will  point  out  Neku'a 
grave.  Sacred  be  that  bee,  and 
though  of  all  its  kind  it  is  the  last, 
let  no  axe  be  raised  to  hew  it  dowiL 
But   Neku  needs  no   monument   te 


To  you  sou  of  SoGA,  my  pastor  and 
friend,  thanks.  When  I  look  on  you, 
I  see  a  ray  of  light  for  your  country- 
men, and  all  ia  not  dork.  The  Ood, 
who  raised  you  to  be  a  light  to  your 
people,  is  able  to  raise  up  otbeie.  Uay 
you  prosper  to  your  heart's  fHillest 
desire.  And  when  yonr  time  comes  to 
be  removed  from  your  post  as  ambas- 
sador forChrist,  may  it  be  yours  to  see 
others  of  your  conntxymen  taking 
your  position,  and  carrying  the 
glorious  gospel  to  yet  further  dark- 
ness. ^Hianks  for  your  Christian  coun- 
sel and  friendship. 

To  you,  son  of  Tei,  your  people  owe 
an  mipni^l  debt  of  thanks.  Tou  and 
Neku  were  doomed  to  death  for  op- 
pOBingthe  last  war,  for  you  opposed 
TJmlangeni.  It  was  said,  you  were 
a  traitor  to  your  cbief^  and  weakened 
the  hand  of  warriors.  Tou  opposed 
war,  not  because  you  feared  to  fight. 
Did  I  not  meet  you  foremost  in  batUe 
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mark  bis  giave,  and  say  he  was.  Por 
tldrty  yoaie  Ixe  was  his  counby'B 
finnest  friend,  faarlesa  of  the  wr&th 
of  chio&,  TGgardlou  of  their  smiles. 
Hifl  fame  and  memory  are  dear  to 
thooBaods  of  his  countrymsn,  and  ]ikfl 

4.  In  concluding,  Mr.  Brownlee  th 
present,  and  spoke  of  the  neefiilness 

To  yon,  semnt  of  the  Koet  Higji, 
Qunks.  for  mora  than  twenty  yean 
has  it  been  my  privllBge  to  etyoy  yonr 
ooDunuiuoTi  and  ^iendehip.  XiCt  ma, 
befcse  these  witnesses,  txiar  testimony 
to  yoQT  life  of  self-denial  and  forti- 
tude, hoping  against  luqM,  becanse 
yoa  are  assoied  that  the  Oospel  mnst 
lagenerata  the  world;  and,  adang 
ondet  the  conunissiDn  of  your  Divioe 
Master,  yoa  haye  His  promise  that  He 
will  be  with  you  to  the  end.  I  sym- 
pathise with  you  in  your  work.  I 
know  how  hard  and  trying  it  is,  and, 
when  you  have  reclaimed  the  heathen 
from  his  error,  how  hard  it  is  to  raise 
him  to  the  level  of  hia  more  &TOQied 
brother,  who  has  had  Chriatian  influ- 
Hioe  and  exainpls  to  guide  hiffl  from 
his  earliest  in&noy.  I  cannot  allow 
Qiis  (qtportanity  to  pasa  without  men- 
tionipg  one  result  of  yonr  labours. 
During  the  war  of  1850  to  ISfiS,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  of  yonr  converts, 

5.  The  Chcefs  of  the  trihas  gave  to  this  address  most  animating  replies. 
Ontheonehand,  they  expressed  Uieir  high  admiration  and  r^ard  for  thm 
friend  and  oonnselloi ;  on  the  other,  th^  were  greatly  dinati^ed  with 
tlie  Qovemment  for  removing  him.  Ultimately  Hibj  sent  a  memorial  to 
Government,  reqaesting  that  Ur.  Browoloo  might  remain. 

StOCKWE,  chief  of  the  Amambalu. —  we  have  no  oomplunt  against  you,  has 

We  thank  you  that  yon  ware  given  up  tJ>e  Ooremor  ?    We  refitse  to  let  you 

by  your  countrymen  to  us,  and  that  go.    Toa  wera  a  chosen  one  among 

B  told  to  come  and  train  us.  your    oousbymea    idien  you  were 


Nthlukwana,  his  &ther,  his  name  will 
not  perish  with  his  deaUi.  The  tlianks 
which  to-day  I  would  have  given  to 
your  father,  are  your  inheritance. 
May  you  be  like  him. 

IS  addressed  one  of  the  miauonaries 
of  missionary  work  :— 

who  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
war,  fled  with  yon  to  Tfing  '^Itiam's 
Town.  They  were  of  great  servioe  to 
Gorernment  and  to  private  individuals 
in  many  ways,  and  the  reoorda  ctf  the 
Magistrate's  Office  in  King  William's 
Town  will  be  searched  in  vain  (br  any 
ease  against  tliese  people.  During  the 
twenty-two  years  in  which  I  have  held 
office,  I  have  never  had  to  oonunit  to 
prison  anative  professor  of  Christianity, 
neither  has  any  cose  of  theft  to  my 
knowledge  been  traced  to  any  hGssion 
Station,  or  to  any  Christian  native 
village.  These  reeolts,  though  they 
do  notrealize  the  desire  of  your  hearts, 
Bie  still  results,  and  you  have  your 
reward.  May  the  time  not  be  fi>r  dis- 
tant when,  instead  of  snatching  one 
here  and  there,  you  may  see  the  whole 
of  this  people  embracing  the  Qoapel, 
which  they  have  so  long  r^ected. 
Farewell!  And  to  all  I  say.  Farewell ! 


The  fiimiliar  name  by  which  you 
called  is  Gaika.  We  cannot  give  thanks 
because  you  are  going  away,  but  wa 
wish  to  know  what  evil  you  have  done ; 


brought  to  us,  why  then  are  yoa  taken 
B  without  cause  ?    We  will  not 
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omumioLs  of  ibi 


of  the  Imidonge. — We  do  not  under- 
Btond  all  this — we  are  confounded — we 
cannot  but  waep  over  out  grief.  What 
means  all  this 't  What  means  all  this 
ahiunefiil  proccoding  P  Let  me  tell 
you  that  the  Oaleka  living  peaceablj' 
in  his  Hmall  tract  of  country  does  bo 
because  of  you ;  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  Tambookie  living  peacoably  on 
his  small  tract  of  country  does  so 
because  of  you ;  let  me  tell  you  that 
the  Qaika  is  peaceful  in  hia  small  plot  of 
country  because  your  counsel  of  peace 
canieB  weight  with  him.  Uoclean 
eerred  He  appreittii»ship  as  a  chief 
amongst  us,  and  wospromoted  amongst 
us.  Mackinnon  in  like  mouner  served 
hie  apprenticeship  aa  a  chief  amongst 
us,  and  was  promoted  amongst  us. 
Why  cannot  you  obtain  a  higher  posi- 
tion living  amongst  us?  If  you  are  to 
be  promoted,  be  promoted  like  those 
ohie&  amongst  us.  Wa  are  a  people 
of  some  consoquenoe  too.  Lot  every 
one  speak  to-day.  Let  the  Kafirs, 
converted  and  unconverted,  black  and 
white,  fbr  this  concerns  as  all,  speak 
to-day.  Have  we  no  advocate  to  the 
Governor F  Has  Soga  no  son?  may 
the  son  of  Soga  not  be  our  advocate 
in  this  matter  ?  We  cannot  under- 
stand this,  and  we  will  not  consent. 
Blood  will  now  be  shed,  be  sure  of 
that.  You  are  like  the  poles  with 
which  we  close  our  cattie  kraals; 
some  of  the  poles  are  strong,  others 
aro  weak.  Brownleo  is  the  strong 
pole,  3andilli  is  the  weak  one ;  the 
stroi^  ones  are  being  taken  from 
us  to-day,  the  cattle  will  go  out 
from  Gi6  kraal.  The  strong  bars  are 
being  taken  away,  and  war  will  be 
the  result. 

Sabsilli.— We  thank  yon,  Oaikae, 
for  coming  oat  in  mch  numbers ;  it  ia 
because  of  Brownlee's  departure  tliat 
there  are  so  many.  The  matter  rests 
with  Ton,  my  tribe,  because  the  great 
support    of  the   house  is 


breaking  to-day.  We  chiefs  will  not 
die  alone,  you  must  perish  with  us, 
because  this  is  a  matt«r  which  con- 
cerns us  all.  Would  that  the  reason  of 
all  this  were  told  ?  When  Stretch  left 
us  after  the  war  of  the  aie,  wo 
enjoyed  pence  under  the  roign  of 
Brownleo ;  we  ^rcumcised  our  boys, 
and  married  our  daughters,  and 
planted  our  fields ;  after  several  yean 
of  peace  we  thought  of  war,  the  war 
of  Umlangoni.  Brownlee  warned  us 
against  it,  but  as  he  was  a  youth  like 
the  son  of  Liefeldt,  and  aa  I  was  a 
youth,  we  despised  his  oounsel,  and 
rushed  heedlessly  into  war  and  de- 
stroyed ourselves,  and  it  was  proved 
that  he  was  right  and  we  wrong. 
After  this  we  were  seized  with  the 
cattle-killing  delusion ;  he  warned  us, 
but  I  regarded  not  his  warnings,  and 
again  he  was  right  and  I  was  wrong. 
You  say  Brownlee  is  the  poles  which 
close  a  cattle  kraal,  no  one  therefore 
will  rejoice  at  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
tector. We  talk  of  a  cattle-killing 
delurion,  this  is  the  real  catUe-killing; 
let  it  restwith  you  then,  Oaika  tribe,  to 
speak  to-day.  We  chie&  are  children, 
you  invariably  find  £iult  with  us,  and 
say  we  speak  whilst  you  are  silent ; 
speak  out,  then,  to-day,  and  find  no 
fault  with  tu. 

Let  U8  trace  Brownlee's  history 
amongst  us;  his  father  came  to  Ooika  as 
a  teacher,  and  after  his  arrival  amongst 
the  Qaika«  his  son  was  bom,  and 
from  that  day  he  became  a  Qaika. 
Ever  since  your  appointment  you  havs 
proved  joorself  a  wise  counaellor ; 
wars  have  occurred,  but  all  the  while 
yon  were  warning.  When  peace  was 
about  to  be  restored,  and  the  tenna  of 
peace  to  be  agreed  upon,  Brownlee 
had  to  be  sent  for  ftom  Peddie,  whore 
he  was  n  Fingoe  chief.  Why  was 
this  ?  It  was  because  we  wished  to  be 
governed  by  a  man  we  knew  and  who 
knew  us. 


IV.— NOBIH  INDIA.    ALHOBAB. 

The  Pbovixce  uf  Eumaos  forma  a  part  of  the  lower  n 

the  north  of  the  district  at  HoWlkand.      It  consists  c         ^  .   ,, 

ramuug  in  ^neral  eut  and  ires^  the  hills  often  very  precipitons  and  the  valleys  tuj 
deep  and  uarrov.  Id  tho  dry  season  the  hUIa  are  brown,  but  in  the  miny  months  they 
are  rich  in  verdure,  and  the  province  assumes  a  beautiful  appearance.  It  abonnds  in 
forests  of  pine  and  fir  ;  and  the  jonglea  with  their  rhododendrons,  their  rii;li  beds  of  ferns 
and  multitudes  ofcreepets,  to  those  who  have  "the  art  of  seeing,"  yield  uncoasin{[deIigllt. 
Kumerous  tea  estates  have  been  recently  planted  in  Kumaon,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  English  families  reside  in  orvisitthe  province.  The  settlement  of  Nyn  be  T<tL,  near 
its  MUth  border,  on  a  clear,  deep  lake,  is  one  of  the  sanitary  stations  of  the  North-West 
PraviDcas,  and  receives  annually  a  Urge  number  of  viaitors.  The  native  population  of 
Knmaon  amounts  to  600,000  people.  It  is  chiefly  scattered  in  villages  all  over  the  cul- 
tivated valleys  :  but  there  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  in  the  town  of  AlmoR'Iii.  This  town 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Kamaon,  on  a  long  and  level  hill,  which  is  easily  accessible 
from  every  side.  The  LoNSOS  Mi»hiok  was  commenced  here  in  1850  by  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
BwDEK,  who  is  still  at  its  head.  Tho  directors  are  anxious  permanently  to  enlai|^  the 
HiasioD,  by  devoting  a  second  missionary  to  the  evangalization  of  the  country  districts. 

L — WOBE  IS  fBOaBESa.     UB.  inri>D£ii'a  befobt. 


The  Schools  consist  of  the  Ufpeb  or 
£iigliali  and  the  Loteb  or  Temaoular 
boys'  sohook,  the  Femalb  Orphanage, 
the  Bazar  giria'  school,  and  a  Simday- 
BChool.  In  the  Upfbb  School  the 
number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of 
1867  was  112,  and  the  average  ntton- 
dnnce  103.  These  aie  divided  into 
seven  claases,  tlio  lowest  of  which, 
while  continuing  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  &c.,  in  the 
Vernacular,  makes  a  commencement 
in  English.  The  studios  of  the  inter- 
mediate clasBOB  are  arranged  by  gTada- 
tion,  the  principle  observed  being  to 
prepare  for  the  study  of  English  by  a 
previous  elementaiy  instruction  in  the 
Vemacular.  In  all  the  classes  tho 
English  hooka  of  the  Christian  Ver- 
nacular Education  Society  are  used, 
and  besides  this  one  hour  a  day  is 
devoted  to  reading  the  Bible,  or  some 
oUieT  religiousbook  in  explanation  of  it. 

In  the  IjOWBB  School  the  number  on 
the  roll  LS  110,  and  tlie  average  atten- 
dance 84.  Those  are  divided  into  sis 
claases,  and  are  all  taught  in  the  Ver- 
nacular only. 

In  the  Fentole  Oipbanage  there  are 
at  present,  including  one  little  boy, 
supported  by  the  iitatntution,  nine  in- 


mates. They  reade  in  the  Uismon 
premises  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Sheehy,  and  are  taught  doily  by  Miss 
Budden.  They  learn  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  Scripture,  hymns, 
singing,  sewing,  and  knitting.  Two 
of  them,  one  of  whom  has  been  bap- 
tized, have  come  of  their  own  choice 
to  the  orphanage  from  the  Bazar 
girls'  school.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  Vae  sole  of  fancy  artideH 
sent  annually  by  ladies  at  Kensington. 
Some  Christian  ladies  residing  in 
Almoroh  have  taken  great  interest  in 
this  institution,  and  A^uently  visited 
it.  At  the  Bnggestion  of  one  of  them, 
a  proposal  was  issued  last  year,  to  en- 
large tJie  institution  by  providing 
acoommodation  for  twenty  inmates, 
and  in  memory  of  her  who  had  been 
the  first  to  labour  earnestly  and  &ith- 
fitUy  among  the  females  of  Almonth, 
to  oall  it  "Urs.  Sudden's  Native 
Female  Orphanage."  This  appeal  has 
been  kindly  responded  to  by  many 
fiiends.  1600  re.  have  been  promised, 
and  1300  realized.  In  the  course  of 
the  current  year,  Hub  money  will  be 
employed  in  canying  out  the  plans  of 
the  Oommittee. 


&M  CHKORIObB  OT  THE 

The  Sazor  girk'  acliool  in  former  voce    of    uma    ChriatUu   ladiM  in 

yeare  numbered  45  children,  who  \rete  Almomh.     It  has  been  attended  tt; 

daily  taught  by  the  late  I&b.  Budden,  the  giils  of  the    Bazar   adiool.  tlw 

Twenty    girk    are  tao^t    by    tSiaa  female  on^uuw,  and  some  other  ymn^ 

Swohy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  porsoni,    and    adults,    and  has  nn- 

orpbans  by  Uias  Budden,  but  in  a  doubtedly  been  the  means  of  kindling 

Bsporate  hniiHing ;  and  it  has  not  been  and  keeping  alive  an  interest  in  ttw 

tliought  advisable  to  diq)ense  as  yet  beat  salijectfl,  which  might  not  othn- 

with  the  osoal    system  of  roirardB.  viae  have  ansted.     The  departure  tor 

Attempts  made  to  introduce  Zenana  England  of  one  of  the  ladies  retend 

sokoolB   have   hitherto   been  unsuc-  to  is  felt  as  a  severe  loss.    But  then 

ceaefol.  is  roasos  to  hope  that  her  lack  of 

The  Sonday-school  has  been  carried  service  may  ere  long  be  saf^ed  by 

on  dtiefly,  indeed  ahnoet  entirely  dnr-  others, 
ing  recent  years,  by  the  kind  asmst- 

2.— PKEACHDJO  AKD  THE  LKFEB  ASYLCII.      THE  SAME. 

In  flie  Leper  Asylum  Chapol  on  Lord's-day,  two  regnlar  sorviees  in  Hindee 
at  8  A.U.,  conducted  by  a  Missionary,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  nahre 
superintendent.    Also  daily  prayers  in  the  morning. 

In  the  Hiamon  Chapel  on  Lord'a-day  Hindustani  service  in  the  monung  with 
the  native  Christians  and  others ;  and  English  service  in  the  afternoon  with  ths 
European  remdenta ;  both  by  a  missionary. 

On  "Wednesday  evening  a  Hindnatani  service  ie  held  with  the  native  Chiu- 
tians  and  others  in  the  Ui^rar  school-houae.  It  is  generally  a.  continoona  conna 
of  lectures  on  some  character  or  book  of  Scripture,  and  has  reconUy  been  on  Iha 
propbeoiee  of  Isaiah. 

The  extent  to  which  preaching  to  the  Hindoos  in  the  Bazar  or  in  tha 
villages  or  at  melas,  has  been  carried  on,  has  depended  chiefly  on  the  etrei>gtl> 
of  the  Uisaion  staff  at  the  time.  When  there  has  been  only  one  European 
misaionary  at  the  station,  it  has  neoeaaanly  fkllen  much  into  abeyance ;  but  the 
annual  mela  at  Bageswar  in  January  has  been  regularly  vioted.  While  lb. 
Hewlett  was  here  there  was  more  preaching  in  the  Bazar  probably  than  Mw 
be&re  or  mnce.  Mr.  £eunedy  also,  during  bis  resideaoe  laat  year,  regiUa^T 
visited  every  week  a  large  neighbouring  village,  and  that  part  of  Almon*' 
which  is  occupied  by  the  Dome,  and  was  often  enconraged  by  the  receptitA  ha 
met  with. 

The  numbw  of  inmates  has  gradually  risen  from  10  to  upwards  of  100.  ^0** 
new  af^lnm  buildings,  then  in  conrse  of  orectioli  on  a  more  eli^ble  Bp<A,  haT* 
since  been  completed  and  subsequently  much  enlarged.  There  are  now  4a 
bouses  in  nine  rows  of  five  houses  es<^,  built  parallel  and  at  right  anglaa  on 
successive  terraces  of  the  hill-side,  and  a  large  piece  of  groond  suitable  Kff 
cultivation  has  been  endosed. 

1^  Hindee  letter  to  the  people  of  this  province  translated  in  oneof  them, 
and  whidk  had  been  distributed  among  all  the  native  teudents  of  Almorah  f^ 
the  neighbourhood,  and  raioulated  throughout  the  province,  was  foUowad  at 
intervals  by  four  others,  written  consecutiTely,  which  were  distributed  in  aa 
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mannor.  This  was  accompsoied  by  pre-an-anged  personal  visits  to  the  lunisee 
of  some  of  the  more  iatelligent  natdves,  for  convarsataon  on  the  subjects  of  Uia 
letters.  This  movement  gave  rise  to  several  replies  from  pundits  in  diffeient 
parts  of  the  province,  among  which  was  a  small  pamphlet  of  £bcnit  50  pages, 
oontaiiiing  an  elaborate  defence  of  Hinduism. 


3.— BESniTS  OF  THE  MISSION.     THE  SAME. 


To  those  who  consider  the  only  legi- 
timate and  eatisfactory  result  of  a  cer- 
tain, amount  of  money  spent  and  of 
effort  put  forth  in  Christian  Hismons 
to  be  Uie  baptism  of  a  certain  number 
of  professed  converts  to  Christianity, 
thepresent  aspect  of  afiairs  in  Northern 
India  generally,  and  in  this  province 
in  particular,  will  probably  be  un- 
satisfiLctory. 

How  can  any  one,  knowing  tlie  cir- 
cumstances, expect  that  an  empire 
like  that  'of  India,  and  with  such 
means  as  are  at  present  available, 
should  become  Christian  in  a  few 
decades? 

But  these  efforts  have  not  been 
totally  barren  of  visible  results,  either 
in  Northern  India  generally  or  in  this 
province  in  particular.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  educated  youth  of  India  havo 
lost  all  faith  in  the  religion  of  their 
fathers.  It  is  equally  certain  that  those 
who  pass  thioogh  Mission  schools  and 
colleges  have  an  exteusivo  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facta  and  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  if  not  a  strong  presenti- 
ment of  their  truth.  In  Enmaon  a 
large  number  of  sach  youths,  belong- 
ing to  the  most  influential  fomilies, 
are  occupying  responsible  positions  m 
the  provinco  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  satisfectioa  to  their  employers. 
For  in  all  discussions  that  arise  in 
their  homes,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
from  various  causes  such  are  held, 
they  are,  whether  they  will  or  no,  a 
powerful  alignment  on  the  right  «de ; 
nnH  apart  &am  Uiis,  it  is  on  all  accounts 
better  that  they  should  be  heretical 


Hindoos  than  inconsistent  or  unfaith- 
fnl  ChristianB.  Among  other  causes 
that  have  led  to  diaoasBion  and  in- 
quiry concerning  Christianity  among 
the  natives  of  this  province,  may  be 
mentioned  the  circulation  of  the  letters 
referred  1o  above,  and  of  other  Chris- 
tian publications. 

To  those  who  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  outward  and  visible  mgn  of 
baptism,  it  may  be  satii^hctory  to  know 
that  during  the  past  four  years  118 
inmates  of  the  Asylum  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages  have  been  baptized. 
Of  these  several  have  since  died. 
This  encouraging  and  hopefiil  move- 
ment is  the  spontaneous  result  of 
Christian  teaching  through  a  series  of 
years,  and  has  been  induced  by  no 
ofier  or  acquisition  of  additional  worldly 
advantage;  for  with  tho  sole  excep- 
tion of  Christian  burial,  no  difference 
is  made  between  the  baptized  and  un- 
baptized  inmates  of  the  Asylum.  This 
change  of  profbssion  baa  also  been 
attended  with  a  marked  improvement 
of  character  and  conduct.  B^des  Uie 
lepers,  there  have  been;.but  few  bap- 
tisms of  adult  natives  in  connection 
with  this  Mission,  and  of  these  some 
have  proved  satis&ct«ry,  otliers  not. 
But  if  the  baptism  of  the  lepers  does 
nothing  more,  it  surely  justifies  the 
belief  that  when,  from  tho  operation 
of  other  causes,  t^o  restraints  of  caste 
and  of  social  persecuticm  are  loosened, 
the  open  profession  of  faith  in  (Jurist 
will  be  much  less  limited  and  delayed 
than  it  ie  now. 
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V. -NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  The  MiasiosAaT  Ship.— Our  Ttnmg  friends  will  bo  gUd  to  hear  lliat 
the  Society's  new  TeMel  is  nearly  completed,  and  will  he  lannched  in  a  ter 
days.  She  is  a  heantdful  model ;  smaller  dian  the  bat ;  is  a  hundred  feol 
long,  and  of  200  tons  burthen.  She  is  to  be  named  the  Samoa,  from  Uw 
Sodet/B  prindpal  Mission  in  Polyneaia,  which  was  fonnded  by  the  Bev.  J. 
WlUiAUB  in  1830.  She  will  leave  England  about  October  Ist,  and  commeiifB 
bar  Toyage  among  the  islands  from  Sydney  at  the  end  of  March. 

2.  WBeTEEM  CoiJJ»E.— YoTTSQ  MEN'S  AUXILIARY.— One  of  oiw  misdonaiT 
studentfl  at  this  Institution  gives  us  the  following  pleasing  infonnation  abont 
an  auxiliary  to  the  Society  formed  among  the  ebidents,  which  has  both 
benefited  the  young  men  themselves,  and  has  produced  8  oeriea  of  missioMrT 
meetings  in  the  neighbouring  churches.  A  nmilar  auxiliary  has  for  some  time 
been  in  active  operation  in  CHESHiraT  Colleob. 

"About  two  months  after  I  went  ^  ^-    ^• 

among  them  I  introduced  a  missionary         Ivy  Bridge,  collected  at .  1  11    0 
box.  which  was  sent  round  the  dinner         Ugborough        „  .  1  10    0 

table  every  Friday:  it  was  weU  re-  Teuton  „  .  1  14    0 

ceived,  and  everyone  was  carelW  to         Eidgway  ,,  .  4     i    8 

contributo  something  lo  it  every  week.  College  Miemonary  Box  .  2    0    ". 

On  opening  the  box  before  lesiving  the 
college  I  found  in  it  £2  Ob.  3A.  Making  the  total  receipta  11    '^  H 

"  After  Chriatmna  it  was  suggeBtcd  n  gtould  be  observed  that  bo  prorioui 
that  the  students  might  hold  mission-  efforts  of  the  kind  have  been  madf  ii 
ary  meetings  in  the  vilifies  round  any  of  the  villages  mentioned. 
about  Plymouth,  and  bythat  moons  "Wehavenllbeensomuchencourairm 
increase  the  interest  of  both  students  i]^g^  (j^^  students  have  arranged  li 
and  people  in  missionaiy  work.  We  continue  the  work.  Tho  people  in  ll" 
arranged  to  have  meetings  in  three  of  villages  have  been  verj-  much  pleaseil 
the  villages,  and  two  missionary  sci--  ^^^  ^j^  anxious  that  such  meotiiip 
mens  in  a  fourth.  These  meetdnga  ghould  bo  confuiued.  I  have  di^^■ 
were  conducted  exclusively  by  tho  tributod  about  a  dozen  missionan 
atadents,  ministerial  and  missionary,  i^^^  among  them,  and  they  won' 
with  the  Eev.  F.  E.  AimiOi-Y  or  the  ^i^ove  a  dozen  more.  The  studenli 
Eev.  J.  Greew  as  chairman.  i^y^  aUo  formed  themselves  into  : 

"Thepecuniaryresultflof  theseefforts      jCflsionary  Auxiliary." 
are  as  follows : — 

3.  The  Nkw  Testament  ijt  Savage  Island.— Tho  Eev.  W.  G.  Lawes  h:v 
recently  received  an  edition  of  3u00  copies  of  tho  Niue  New  Testament.  If* 
sayn;- 

"  Upwards  of  SOO  copies  were  sold  in  thing  we  had  over  heard  ■"  *  " 
a  few  days.  Our  house  and  premises  before.  We  have  now  on  hand  TOOO  '■ 
were  full  of  natives  reading  aloud.  It  of  picked  cotton  in  payment  for  boo  «■ 
vras  quite  a  Babel,  but  a  Babel  that  I  have  sold  this  to  a  trader  bete  loi 
gladdened  our  hearts  more  than  any-      £1M>." 
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8%e  Eiber  of  tge  Cftg  of  0iAi. 

BT  THE  REV.   T.    W.   ATXLDTa. 

Sons  yean  ago  there  were  exiubited  two  oelebntted  {rfctares  by  Martin, 
whose  pencil  was  pfiscipaUy  employed  in  Qie  productloB'  of  paiatinp 
on  Scriptaral  Hubjecta.  The  two  referred  to  were  "The  Plaina  of 
Heaven,"  uid"The  Day  of  Judgment."  Stronger  oontrasts  oaonot  ba 
conoeired  tbad  these  pictures  presented. 

One  was  »  scene  of  terrifio  grandeur— earthquakes  aph^aving  the 
■olid  rock^  uplifting  mountain  moges ;  overturning  nughty  oitie^  and 
laying  bare  the  depths  of  seas ;  wlule  the  stars  "fought  in  their 
courses,"  snd  Uating  meteors  shed'  &  baleful  glare  athwart  clouds  whose 
tbooderoiu,  piled^up  masses  were  here  and  thero  rifted  }sy  jagge<] 
lightnings.  Confiuioii,  terror,  woe,  writhing  and  .unutterable  angnuh 
were  visible,  wherover  a  human  form  was  seen.  A  oontinued  survey  of 
this  work  of  art  wrought  on  'the  mind  of  the  observer  a  gloomy  sadness. 

Very  difibrent  were  th«.  aaroationB  jmxluced  by  the  other.  ■■  Scenes  of 
exquisite  beauty  were  d^icted :  glorious'  valleys,  stretching  far  away 
into  the  immeasurable  distance ;  waving  woods  covering  gentle  emi- 
nences; lakes  sleeping  In  tiie  shadow  of  the  hills,  their  shores  gleaming 
like  emeralds;  a  beautiful  river  gliding  onward,  its  waters  flashing 
ulrer  beneath  a  sky  lighted  up  with  fleecy  clouds  ;  while  at  diflerent 
spots  might  be  seen  groups  of  gloriously  apparelled  beings,  who,  with 
golden  harps,  were  hymning  the  praises  of  God.  Over  all  the  scene 
there  hung  a  soft,  indescribable  splendour, — notdoaslin^  like  that  of  the 
Bun,  nor  lifelesa,  like  that  of  the  moon,  but  possessing  the  fulness  of  the 
former  without  its  glare,  and  the  softness  of  the  latter  without  its 
coldness.     The  contatst  was  perfect, 

gimh^  contrasted  scenes  are  vividly  portrayed  to  as  in  one  of  tlit 
grandest  Psalms  of  the  Bible— the  forty^aixth —which  the  Proteataat^ 
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fiunilur  with  the  eT«ntB  of  the  B«formatioii,  ever  aasociates  «itb  ihe 
name  and  courage  of  Lttther  ;  a  Pw)m  that  appean  to  hare  been  one  of 
the  great  inspiring  soorcea  of  that  coarage,  and  irhioh  the  renowned 
^Ibrutec  haa  )iar*phi'We4  io  the  wull-kuQwn  (termau  fafnm,  *'&j)l'- 
faste  burg  iat  unser  Oott." 

The  first  division  of  this  magnificent  ode  representa  a  scene  of 
disorder.  Earth  is  heaving  in  giuit  straggles;  mountains  are  torn 
from  their  bases,  and  hurled  into  the  midst  of  the  seas,  vhose  foaming 
and  rushing  waves  "  roar  and  are  tronhled,"  making  the  solid  rocks 
against  which  they  beat  tremble  at  their  fury.  The  second  portion 
presents  a  different  scene— one  wearing  an  aspect  of  perfect  repoao^ 
serene  aa  the  stare,  and  soothing  in  its  iuflueooa  as  the  soft  radiance 
of  those  ever-burning  lamps  of  the  firmament  Here  is  especially 
represented  a  river, — the  emblem  of  rich  fertility,  of  purity,  peace,  and 
happiness  ;  a  river,  whose  parted  streams  fipw  throi^  the  City  of  die 
Great  Kin^  and  diffuse  everywhere  life  and  gladness. 

This  latter  division  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  representation  of  ihe 
Uesaingi  «luah  Me  to  ba  finmd  by  the  devout  worshippor  in  tba 
aanotuaiy.  A  rich  spiritual  provision  is  made  by  the  Divine  SWther  for 
all  His  children.  "He  giveth  liberally."  "They  shall  be  abqndantly 
satisfied  with  the  &tneBi'>of  Thy  house ;  and  Then  shalt  make  (kem 
drink  of  the  river  of  Thy  pleasures.  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of 
life;  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  The  word  Mpleasuraa"  in  the 
foregoing  quotation  i%  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  "Ad&neen,"  Ae  plural  <tf 
"  Eden."  "  In  Heaven  alone,"  says  Biahop  Home,  "  the  thifat  of  an 
immortd  soul  aftar  hi^ttuneas  can  be  satisfied.  There  the  straarai 
of  Eden  will  flow  agun."  At  first  these  streams  were  in  a  garden,  now 
they  are  represanted  as  in  the  Oity  of  Qod  ;  the  fcomer,  as  if  iniiiwiting 
the  enjoyment  that  was  but  tot  a  season,  the  latter — as  a  oity  is  used  in 
Scripture  to  denote  perpetui^^-^pointing  to  that  which  shall  endure  tor 
ever.  In  an  inferior,  but  still  preeminent  degree,  this  bleasedness  is 
realised  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  of  Qod  on  earUi. 

To  the  half  Atheistic  inquiriee,  ^'  Who  will  show  ns  any  good  1 " 
"What  profit  shall  we  have,  if  wo  pray  unto  God("  the  answer  i^ 
*'They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  stRUgth.*  "My 
God  shall  supply  all  your  need,  according  to  His  riches  in  gli)^> 
by  Christ  Jesus."  He  will  bless  na  "with  all  spiritual  Ueninga, 
in  heavenly  places,  in  Ohttst."  All  these  are  imaged  forth,  and  as  gim 
abundantly  by  the  "  liver  at  God." 

A  kindred  figure  is  employed  by  the  Great  Teacher  s  "  The  water  t^t 
I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  to 
everlasting  life."  A  fountain  or  a  river  is  the  image  saleoted — not  an 
oeean — because  the  infiuenoea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  given  gent]f  ;  and 
when  a  river  is  spoken  ot,  it  ia  not  one  tiiat  irith  •  vUeat  t 
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ndtea  tinwich  nxky  fiiitfM,  and  ftt  tlDua,  liko  the  Jurdu).  erarflovi 
ib  brnks,  but  mther  Uk«  "  tbe  wtitem  of  8U(»,  A»k  go  scAl;,"*  TU 
wavM  of  tha  m*  are  enr  ia  motiaii,  tence  tbcff  iir«  nwd  to  dwot* 
the  tnmolts  «f  tlie  peopla  (FaKlm  Ixr.  7)  and  the  diwrden  of  aq 
uuregensKte  soul  (Iitaiaji  Ivii,  $0,  21),  The  streams  of  liua  rirer 
vie  oalm,  softiy  flowing ;  fwUlUing  ita  batika,  and  olotbiog  them  iritb 
Ttniaat  beaaty.  Worldly  earea  diitnrb  and  dutreaa]  religiova  oidii 
Banoea  aoothe  and  solace.  The  <■  ooniolationa  of  God  "  are  not  amall, 
fer  't  the  riTor  of  the  water  of  hfe  prooeedeth  oqt  pf  tht  throne  of  God 
and  (he  lAmb,'*  and  the  spring  is  inexhaustible. 

Then  are,  in  the  lanDtuaij,  evsr  flowing  forth  to  tnea  thoae  Divinfl 
oomnmniaationi^  of  whieb  God  is  the  oniailing  aoarce,  "There  th« 
l4ird  oramnaiidetli  the  bleating,  even  liio  f<v  evemton."  Thpaa  gifts  am 
Tarioiu,  as  well  m  many — gifin  so  rteh  that  words  casnot  express  thair 
worth.  That  man  believe  this,  ia  evident  front  the  fitot  tha^  where  thia 
river  flow^  thooaiuids  eoroe,  &om  oity  and  village }  from  the  hlghwaya  of 
tbe  world,  dnify  and  barren;  from  amid  the  fieraa  oonflurta  of  lifit  | 
from  the  politioal  arena,  the  mart,  the  exchange,  tha  &ok)rr,  the  sbqi  ] 
fi<om  the  palaoe,  and  frmn  tha  cabin.  Under  all  guiseii,  in  all  garbs, 
men  direct  their  steps  thither.  To  the  soothing  mnrmnr  of  thaM 
streams  thoj  would  listen ;  of  their  waters  they  would  drish  for 
Mfreshment  and  health.  That  they  do  not  overtatimate  the  valve  of 
the  [oivllcfies  s^boUied  foy  t^la  river,  will  appear,  if  we  oonside^— 

1.  That  the  bvtha  learned  in  the  eauotnary  iuatroot  the  inqutitnib 
and  relisvB  the  perplexed,  and  so  "make  glad"  tbe  dwolleni  in  "tiha 
City  of  God." 

In  tbe  multitude  of  thoughts  within  us,  relative  to  Qod,  and  i&as» 
and  eternity,  and  the  Divine  dealings  with  us)  ia  eonaideriiig  tha 
qnesttons  of  man's  present  re^iondbility  and  fatnre  praspeota ;  in  tho 
eearob  after  the  causes  of  that  eaafbsion  whiab  sia  baa  brought  Into  tho 
world,  and  Hie  way  to  remove  i^  and  avsrt  its  oonsequenois^  who  hai 
Bot  needed  a  guide )  Have  ncrt:  the  teaohii^  of  the  ausetnaty  been 
a  "  lamp  nnto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our  path,"  removing  difflenltoe^ 
or  lenenlng  them]  showing  perfect  hannony,  where  at  flitt  thee* 
appeared  oantradiotiim ;  and  tiiDS  pei:^>lexity  has  ended,  and  (ha  Btind 
beoome  omapoaed,  beoanse  moral  certainty  has  been  rcaUnd )  All  who 
have  expfnenoed  this  have  been  refreshed,  for  they  have  dnafc  of  vat 
of  the  streams  of  the  river  of  God. 

BJLve  not  oompUoatad  things  bees  nnrnvelled  in  tha  saBetany  t 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  tbe  reference  id  Hub  pouAge  of  the  Ftalos  ii  (o  the 
biook  of  Silos,  whose  waters,  as  haa  been  proved,  flow  gently  down  from  the 
fooDtaia  of  the  Virgiii,  which  is  EOppased  to  be  ted  by  a  apiiag  that  rlaes  under 
the  haram  or  great  mosqae,  ttiat  now  oeeiqiica  tbe  lita  on  which  formerly  tha 
Temple  stood. 
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tangl«d  ttireads  taken  out,  one  bj  one,  and  then  TrOTon  together  into 
one  compact  wliolel  Have  not  tlie  teveaH  parts  of  the  plan  of 
Redemption  been  selected,  and  examined  in  detail ;  contemplated  hy 
themselves,  and  then  exhibited  together,  as  forming  oae  grand,  glorious, 
and  complete  scheme;  until  the  soul,  afieoted  with  admiration  at  it> 
perfectnesB,  has  exclaimed,  "Oh,  the  depths  both  of  the  wiadom  and 
knowledge  of  Ood,  how  nnsearohable  are  His  judgment^  and  Hia  -wvjm 
past  finding  ontl"  HAve  not  the  mysteries  of  Frovideno^  if  not 
altogether  e^lained  (for  "  who  b^  searching  can  find  out  God,  who  cau 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection,"  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  His  ways  ars 
in  the  sea,  and  His  patlis  in  the  great  waters)"),  yet  have  not  tlicBQ 
ways  been  freed  from  some  of  their  obeourities,  so  that  we  have  beea 
able  to  say,  "  Jost  and  tnte  are  all  Thy  ways :  I  will  tnuj^  and  not 
be  afraid  "t  Many  thingi^  nndiaoemihle  withont  Uie  light  of  tmtli,  are^ 
in  that  lights  nnderstood.  So  Asaph  found  it  Tbe  great  difficult 
which  he  felt,  in  interpreting  the  suoceai  of  the  wicked  and  the  apparent 
aon-soooeea  of  the  godly,  perplexed  him,  nntU  be  went  into  the  sanctoaiy, 
vhere  the  tmth  was  taught.     "  Then  understood  he  thdr  end." 

3.  The  tmths  heard  in  the  Hooae  of  Qod  gladden  the  duner  witli  tita 
assurance  of  pardon. 

How  ofton  Buoh,  like  the  publican,  when  they  oome  to  the  temple  of 
the  JJord,  are  smitten  with  terrible  anguish,  oii^ressed  with  fean  that 
fever  tiie  soul,  as  the  burning  memories  of  the  past  course  themaelves  over 
their  brain  1  Do  not  such  gladly  cool  their  lips  at  the  tnnslucent  stream 
whiah,  clear  as  oiystal,  flows  from  the  fountiun  of  Divine  Truth  throo^ 
the  city  of  Qod  t  As  the  thirsty  one  listens  to  the  atjll  small  voice  that 
reaches  him,  as  he  stoops  down  to  drink  of  that  stream,  wbispering  of  a 
forgiving  Father,  how  his  heart  revives  [  Though  he  be  guilty,  yet  he 
learns  that  there  is  "  forgiveness  with  Ood,  that  He  may  be  feared."  Aa 
the  anxious  one  attends  the  House  of  Prayer,  with  the  hope  at  hearing 
words  whereby  he  may  be  saved — some  of  "the  words  of  this  lite" — and 
as  the  plan  and  promises  of  the  Oospel  are  unfolded ;  as  the  glorious  fiwt 
that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justificaticm  "—that 
saying  which  is  so  worthy  of  all  acceptation — is  understood;  as  the  unfil- 
ing efficacy  of  a  Saviour's  blood  is  proclaimed  j  as  the  readiness  of  Ood 
to  pardon  is  believed,  the  heart  finds  relief;  the  gloom  of  the  past  ii 
irradiated  by  the  Light  that  &lla  from  the  cross,  and  tlie  fatnn  wears 
anotlier  aspect 

It  is  so.  Many  have  found  "  peace  and  joy  in  believing."  The  river 
of  Qod  has  quesched  their  eoul's  thirs^  sod  preserved  them  from  despair 
and  death. 

That  river  is  still  "full  of  water." 

3.  The  truths  taught  in  tbe  saaetnaty  comlbit  tlie  tried,  and  oheer 
and  gladden  the  BorrowfiiL 
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Often,  niLDe  David's  daj,  men  have  longed  for  tli«  courts  of  iba  Lord, 
and  their  hearts  have  cried  ont  for  the  living  God :  becanso  in  past  times, 
when  the  qtirit  was  orerwhelmad  with  anxiely,  they  found  a  sweet 
refnge  there.  They  have  said,  "  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water 
htooka,  to  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  Ood."  "  My  lonl  thinteth  for 
Thee ;  my  fleah  longeth  for  Thee,  in  a  dry  and  thiisty  hmd,  where  no 
water  is,  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  gloiy,  bo  as  I  have  seen  Thee  in  the 
eanctnaiy." 

"  Man  ia  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparlcs  fly  apward."  The  fonntaina 
of  Marah  are  found  in  onrseWet,  in  our  families,  in  the  world,  in  bnidnes^ 
and  in  pleaanrs;  There  ia  an  erei^buming  lava,  flowing  from  a  huge 
volcano,  ocmsttming  &aitfl  and  flowei%  and  laying  waste  pleasant  ptaoea; 
and  the  heart  bleeda  at  the  desolation  effected.  Qonrds  wither,  ajid  the 
noontide  sun  beats  on  the  defenceless  head.  Then  weeping  ones  tnm  to 
the  temple  of  God,  aa  the  sick  ohild,  at  school,  to  his  home.  Because 
"  there  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  ehall  make  glad  the  cdty  of  God." 
Words  uttered  here  dry  the  tear  and  hush  the  ngh,  revealing  the  wise 
deaignB  of  God  in  alL  A  light  is  flung  on  Uie  darkest  providences,  inter- 
preting them  ;  and  it  ia  shown  that  often,  from  the  saddest  trials,  God 
educea  the  richest  reanlts — as  firom  the  darkest  cloud,  the  sun  elicits  the 
most  glorious  nunbow. 

Ask  the  languid  anfferer  why  his  eye  kindlee,  as  he  thinks  trf  the 
sanotuaty;  why  he  was  glad  when  they  said  to  him,  "Let  us  go  up  to  the 
House  of  the  Lord  "  I  why  he  oriea,  "  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabemadesi 

0  Lord  of  HoBts"  1  and  he  tells  you  that  there  he  found  God ;  that  words 
came  to  him  therc^  like  the  breath  of  Heaven  to  the  Minting  traveller  ; 
like  the  spring  of  the  desert  to  the  thinty ;  that  many  a  message  from 
his  Father  has  met  him  there,  which  quieted  him,  as  a  child  is  lulled  by 
the  low,  sweet  cradle  hymn  of  its  mother.  "As  one  whom  his  mother 
comforteth,"  so  does  God  comfort  Israel.  There,  the  believer  hears  of  & 
better  land ;  and  while  listening  to  the  words  that  describe  it — its  enjoy- 
ments, its  blias,  its  society — earthly  sorrows  are  charmed  away ;  a  peace 
that  passeth  undentaading  takes  poaseeaion  of  him,  aa  though  the  melody 
of  odestial  harps  had  woven  sweet  spells  around  his  soul ;  a  blessedness, 
as  if  angels  had  shaken  from  thwr  wings  the  fragrance  of  paradise.  One 
day  amidst  His  courts  la  better  than  a  thousand  spent  elsewhere.  So  the 
child  of  Qod  ciiee^  "  If  I  fbrget  Thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning."     *'  One  thing  have  I  denred  of  the  Lord,  that  will 

1  se^  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days 
of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  hia 
temple." 

"My  williog  Hwl  woold  stay 

In  todi  B  frame  M  this ; 
And  ait  uid  ring  benelf  *wtj 

To  everlastdng  blisSt" 
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WltataVet'  tiOnUes  are  endorad,  that  is  the  pboe  to  loM  m  wnae  of 
them,  or  to  obtain  stFength  to  bear  tbetn. 

4i  The  tnttha  proclaimed  in  the  HonBS  of  th«  Lord  Btetmgiben  tba 
boUBYOT  fcr  all  his  duties,  and  so  gladden  him  with  the  hope  of  pleasing 
Ood." 

This  B^ngth  is  needed ;  for  the  demands  made  npoa  as  enfeeble  us 
pnatlfi  All  leqoin  froh  iostmotitai  CMiatuitljr;  all  often  need  en- 
conragement,  and  oftener  still  to  be  stimulated.  The  manhneaa  of 
piety  tequirea  to  be  ransed  anew.  Is  the  ■onotuar]',  rodtiTea,  argnmeiits, 
promises  are  set  before  ns,  to  effect  this.  Whaterer  strength  is  derived 
trota  prirate  religioiu  exercises,  publio  one*  cannot  be  iiegloeted,  withonk 
great  misduef  reeultingi  ThOilgh  then  ^era  many  tents,  thet«  was  bnfe 
one  "holyplaoe  of  Hie  tabemadea  of  the  Most  Hl^."  "The  Losd 
loveth  the  gates  of  SSion  m6re  than  all  the  dveUinga  of  Jaoi^"  There 
may  be  many  private  oratbriea  and  family  alfar^  but  the  house  trf  Ood  ia 
Aoat  especially  "  a  house  of  prayer." 

As  the  advanaty  of  the  Ohristiaa  is  atrotg,  so  he  seeds  great  stm^til 
to  contend  wltii  HiBi.  Ha  wan  "not  witli  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
principalitiea  and  powers,  with  spiritual  wiokednenea  in  high  plaoaa." 
In  tiie  aanotnaiy  ho  is  "  strengthened  with  all  might  by  His  spirit  in  tlia 
inner  man."  Ood  calls  him  thither  to  take  hold  of  his  atnogth.  Hen  his 
armonr  ia  aitieah  adjasted,  and  repaired,  where  it  has  been  injured  ;  the 
aword  ia  anew  sharpened,  the  shield  f^<eah  bowed,  and  &«  ordraa  of  tlw 
Qreat  Oaptain  are  again  given  and  reoeived,  and  naderstood  with  inoreas- 
ingdeatneffl. 

B.  The  trutbi  thus  met  with  in  God's  house  prepare  man  for  tbahottr<rf 
death  and  the  day  ot  judgment,  and  so  gladden  him,  whut  otlierwiaa 
the  proBpflot  might  make  him  swL 

This  hour  ia  ftst  hastening  on,  and  no  one  can  contemplate  it  with- 
out sideinnity  and  awe.  To  hare— as  all  will  have,  when  thta  tinm 
cornea — a  fitednen  given  to  the  condition  of  ibe  soul  for  eva,  i»  mmly 
soaMtbing  iDezpieaeiblj  affecting.  Bub  here  ara  to  be  ffmnd  "  exeaed- 
ing  great  and  precious  pTomissa"  of  anpport,  when  pasaiilg  throng 
the  dark  valley;  and  aamrancea  ot  the  &vour  of  the  Qreat  Judge  fn 
the  di^  of  deem.  Bu  obeering  an  these  promises  tha^  in  the  prospect 
of  those  seatona  fitnn  which  the  wovtdling  shrinks,  the  hearts  erf  manj 
hkva  been  filled  with  a  poaoe  and  joy  almost  overpovering.  Death 
la  prtnrsd  to  be  a  despoiled  foe  j  he  has  na  sting ;  Um  grave  loeea  its 
terfois,  and  the  believer  wins  the  victory.  The  words  of  David  ring 
with  exultation,  when,  oontemphtiiig  this  season,  he  a^s,  "  The  Lord  is 
the  portion  of  mine  inheritance,  and  of  ray  cup.  I  have  set  the  Lssd 
always  before  me  j  because  He  ia  at  my  right  band,  I  shall  not  be  moved. 
Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  gloiy  r^oiceth  ;  my  flesh  also  shall 
rest  in  hope.  For  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  the  inviuble  world, 
ludther  'mlt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.    Thou  wilt 
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■how  me  ihe  pftth  of  life ;  !u  Tkj  pneuuM  ia  AJnea  of  joy  j  tt  Thy  right 
luind  tiure  ue  pleaaurai  fbr  ereimore." 

H^ipf  u«  idl  ihosB  who  lore,  with  the  "little  flock,"  to  lie  down 
on  the  bulks  of  this  "river,  whose  streuns  make  gUd  the  Oity  of 
Qod,"  (ringing  the  low  iweet  eong,  "  He  leadeth  m»  into  gnen  putnn^ 
uid  bende  the  still  wKten." 

Fma  all  these  ooosideratioiiii,  it  mnst  be  etideut  that  reli^on  is  de- 
signed to  blees  men  here ;  to  make  ^em  truly  happy.  The  most  stdent 
widm  of  sTBiy  heut  may,  in  the  aervioea  of  the  sanctiiaty,  be  realiaod. 
That  searoh,  which  has  been  institntad  in  other  diteotitmi^  with  the  hops 
of  finding  springs  of  oomfbrt  from  which  men  might  take  dranghte  of 
Uessedness,  has  been  in  vain.  None  but  the  living  waters,  that  havt 
their  rise  in  the  throne  of  God,  can  satisfy  the  yearning  of  the  eool 
for  happiness.  He  who  has  orsated  a  thirst  has  made  a  provisum  to 
BMet  ifc  Let  as  see  to  it,  that  none  fiUl  to  find  it.  Thnre  it  a  rivar,  but 
lb  is  in  tiie  City  of  Cftd  {  tkf  must  we  be  found,  tt  realiie  the  reOwh- 
BMot  It  kfibrds. 


Cj^e  %]ia«toIU  4£«inmi0viaiu 


YI.  Thii  OoAuram  atuobk&  to  thi  Aratrouo  Ooumisshui. 
ThU!  "pwniiae  of  the  lather"  *iia  Ai1fltl«d.  The  empoweiitlg  Fwce 
came  on  the  heada  and  filled  the  hearteiof  the  believers.  Ood  the  Holy 
Ghost  dwelt  in  them,  completing  His  revelation  through  them,  and 
making  them  teachers  in  His  Church.  But  that  Church  had  an  outlook. 
How  long  tt  i^ould  be  left  In  the  world  It  cotild  uot  tell.  Any  way,  so 
long  as  It  was  left,  It  would  be  Ita  office  to  gUard  and  transmit  the  "  MA 
oDce  delivered  nnto  the  Minta." 

We  can  conceive  that,  except  for  some  provision  to  the  contrary,  the 
questions  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  asked  :— Will  this  Power  be 
eontlaned  1  If  ho,  how  long  1  But  all  anxiety  on  that  point  had  been 
made  unnecessary  by  tho  gracious  promise  of  CUf  Lord,  "  Lo !  I  ata  with 
yott  fllway,  eveu  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  promise  ««  have 
called  "  the  guamntep  attached  to  the  Apostolic  Oommlarfon."  It  sup- 
poses or  ezpresaM  the  fbllowing  points  ;~that  the  commetloementi  of  the 
(Arittion  econObiy  was  the  beginning  of  an  "  »gs  ;"  that  Christ  Ibl'eMW 
the  gn-at  variety  of  days  of  Which  the  "  age  "  wrrald  Iw  (Dftdo  up ;  that 
He  engaged  to  bo  With  His  Churah  thtoo^h  sH  the  days ;  that  the 
pT«9en0e  of  Christ  iti  His  Obtitch  secures  ftll  thnt  the  Church  Mti  require ; 
that  the  pToraiae  Is  ta  applicable  now  aS  irhOi  It  fliM  was  made. 


A.  new  "  ag*  "  now  began  for  the  Chnnh.    A  new  period  of  tiiM  was 
unhsred  in.     A  new  spiritual  house  was  to  be  built  up :  the  "  law  of  Uie 
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house  "  vould  i-eqoire  to  be  admuuBtered  throagb  the  whole  of  the  age. 
Sach  aa  age  voold  be  emphatically  a  Christian  age,  whea  the  same 
of  the  one  riaen  and  glorified  Mas  should  be  sounded  forth  aa  the  worid'a 
Redeemer  and  Lturd.  It  was  to  be  an  eTangdismg  age.  The  Jew  was 
to  learn  that  his  chnroh  was  b>  lengthen  its  corda  and  etrengtiien  ita 
stakes,  and  to  invite  the  world  into  the  fold  of  the  One  Shepherd.  It 
wae  to  be  a  teaching  age :  when  men  should  say  to  one  another,  "Know  tbe 
Lord,"  t^  that  should  bo  needed  no  more.  It  wsa  to  be  a  regenerated 
ag(^  when  men  were  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesns  unto  good  w<u^  and 
under  each  a  transfbrmaiion  to  become  changed  from  glorj  to  gloiy ! 
It  was  to  be  an  age  marked  l^  oew  forms  of  woiahip.  It  waa  to  be 
an  age  in  which  the  human  &milj,  long  scattered,  long  estranged, 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  reaUcation  of  the  one  suhtime  truth,  "  tho 
head  of  every  man  is  Christ :"  an  age  in  which,  when  consummated  and 
downed,  the  human  bmily  should  give,  in  the  maniftatation  of  its  mii^ 
in  Christy  the  long-sought-&ir  proof  of  its  oneness  In  one  eommon  God 
and  Father !  Bright  visions  Uteae  I  But  oh !  how  long  would  it  tak« 
ere  they  were  realised  I  It  were  easy  for  imagination  to  weave  together 
in  most  skilful  patterns,  the  brightest  huea  of  beauty  which  earth  can 
oonoeive ;  but  supposing  that  all  the  elements  in  the  beauteous  group 
should  ever  be  seen  in  actual  life,  how  long  would  it  take  to  bring  this 
about  1  Brought  about  it  will  be.  He  who  spake  the  promise  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginninj^  and  knows  how  to  bring  about  the  whole,  and 
He  saw  that  in  attaining  to  the  end  of  the  age 

U. 
There  would  be  many  and  varied  days  through  which  the  Church 
should  have  to  pass.  "  I  will  be  with  you  all  the  day%"  oi  "  eveij  day," 
so  the  original  reads.  There  were  varied  periods  which  should  maik  ths 
age  daring  which  the  Church  should  have  to  bear  testimony  for  her  absent 
Lord.  These  periods  are  not,  of  course,  to  be  gathered  &om  the  tex^ 
but  looking  back  over  the  lapse  of  1800  years,  and  knowing  that  our 
Lord  foresaw  them  all,  we  can  tell  what  he  meant  when  he  spake  of  "all 
the  days."  There  would  be  days  of  tranquillity,  when  the  Church  should 
be  oonadidated  and  built  up  on  faer  most  holy  &ith ;  days  in  which 
"divers  and  stcange  doctrines"  would  be  introduced;  days  in  whkh 
petBecntion  would  break  forth  on  every  hand ;  days  in  which  the  great 
and  daring  heresy  of  Arianism  would  fiood  the  Church  and  call  for  the 
stoutest  resistance,  even  unto  blood ;  days  in  which  there  would  be  a  sad 
defection  from  the  ranks  of  the  visible  Church — in  which  the  hearts  of 
tbe  faithful  would  be  sad,  beoaiise  many  denied  the  Lord  that  bought 
thom :  days  in  which,  insidiously  and  slowly,  one  error  after  another 
would  oreqi  in— when  the  pure  worship  of  the  Church  would  be  dis- 
figured by  ^  introduotion  of  "  priest*"  and  *'  altai^"  and  the  mult^- 
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cation  of  "  saomments,"  and  tiina  become  a  oompromiBc  yrith  tbe  paganum 
of  old  ;  days  when  a  band  of  fitithfiil  men  should  oams  ont  to  protest 
against  tiie  acoumulations  of  error  and  the  abonndiDgs  of  iniquity  in  the 
secret  chambeni  of  the  Cfani-oh  of  Kome  I  There  wonid  be  dajB  when  the 
zeal  of  the  Church  should  lead  her  to  "go  into  all  the  world,  and  to 
preach  the  goapel  to  every  creature."  There  vonld  be  days  when  the 
Chnrch  should  hare,  as  now,  to  maintain  a  doable  fight,  with  irapetvti- 
tion  on  one  side,  and  the  spirit  of  doubt  on  the  other.  If  or  cmdd  any 
hnman  eye  foresee  when  and  where  the  s<»ne  would  end  t 

Nor  was  this  alt<^;ether  ooncealed.  The  whole  He  could  not  tell. 
They  could  not  have  borne  it.  But  He  never  led  on  His  disciplea  by 
dewriptions  of  ease  and  quiet.  He  ^ain  and  again  Ud  them  "  beware 
of  men."  Apostles,  too,  after  Him,  bade  the  Chnrch  expect  eoufliota 
many,  fieroei  and  wild.  And  even  now  we  look  at  some  psss^es,  (utd 
wonder  what  they  mean  I  *'  The  time  will  oome  when  they  wilt  not 
endure  sound  doctrine."  "Evil  men  and  seduoere  will  wax  wone  and 
wone."  "When  the  Bon  of  Man  oometh,  shall  He  find  &ith  on  the 
earth  t"  Any  way,  it  can  never  bo  said  that  Christ  has  allured  His 
Church  on  with  the  idea  that  she  is  to  have  an  ea^  p*th,  that  she  can 
long  keep  the  sword  in  its  sheath,  or  the  armour  hnng  upon  the  wall. 
No  1  our  outlook  still  is  one  which  forbids  repose.  Still  mnst  we  be 
ready  to  "boar  His  reproach."  Now  wo  encounter  on  one  side  the 
spirit  of  Nationalism,  which  tells  us  we've  no  need  of  a  gospel  to  preach ; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  spirit  ff  priestcraft,  which  says,  "  You're  not 
the  men  to  preach  it." 

III. 

Well,  here  is  the  promise :  "  I  am  with  yon  alway."  The  Btndott  of 
the  Greek  Testament  will  see  how  strongly  the  original  puts  it.  "I"— 
I  myself — "am" — the  same  strong  continuous  formula  which  is  need  in 
relation  to  the  Divine  nature.  "lam."  And,  says  Christ,  be  your 
days  what  they  may,  whether  you  are  in  comparative  calm,  or  giving 
joQ  for  the  fight ;  whether  yon  have  a  sonny  sky  or  one  overcast,  I  am 
ever  with  yon  all  the  days.     "  I  will  never  leave  yon  uor  fonake  you." 

WUk  wAom  wSt  Chriat  bt  preietU  t  With  any  individual  believer  in 
whose  personal  experience  the  varied  phases  of  church  lifb  may  exist  in 
miniatnre.  With  any  one  congregaticai  of  believera  faithfully  adhering 
to '  the  Lord  and  the  truth,  meeting  for  worship  in  His  name. 
With  any  one  denomination  of  Christians  who  are  true  to  Him.  With 
tiie  wh<4e  universal  Church.  Not  with  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Chnroh  of  Greece,  or  the  Chnrch  of  Kome,  aa  tach — the  New  Testament 
knows  nothing  of  a  church  in  this  sense — ^bnt  with  the  loyal  to  their 
Lord,  of  any  name,  or  no  name,  whether  in  or  out  of  visible  communion. 

Whtn  toUl  Chrut  bepreamt  t  When  the  Chnrch  meets  for  worship ; 
when  it  assembles  fbr  transadang  its  afiaira ;  when  it  meets  to  discipline 
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its  offanding  members ;  when  it  gow  fbrtli  to  contend  witii  fimns  of  evil ; 
irhea  it  sends  men  into  the  field  of  toil  to  teach  and  preach  Jems  Christ. 

S^ow  wiii  OAtmI  be  pntmt  /  In  the  worde  and  letten  whioh  H« 
ba*  left  for  the  Churoh'a  gnidanoa,  He  is  alwaja  vith  U.  In  tiia 
power  of  His  Spirit  Ho  is  alwayi  with  the  Chnroh.  The  gift  of  Penteooat 
haa  never  been  withdrawn.  But  Christ  ia  also  in  Hia  Ohnroh  in  tha 
ordinaooM  of  His  hmia^  and  specnalljr  in  the  oelebration  of  &»  witinanoa 
hj  which  He  bida  them  show  ftii'th  Hia  death  till  Ha  oome.  "  One  of  tha 
greateat  engines,"  says  John  Owen,  "that  ever  the  derll  made  um  of  to 
orerUoow  ^e  faith  of  the  Church,  was  by  forging  snoh  a  {nreeeooe  of 
Christ  aa  Is  not  truly  in  this  ordinanoe,  to  drive  ua  off  from  looking  aAef 
that  great  presenon  whioh  is  true.  I  look  npon  it  aa  one  of  the  greatest 
raglneaeTer  hell  set  on  work.  It  is  not  a  corporeal  preaenoe.  Thevearo 
innumerable  arguments  against  that.  Everything  that  is  in  sanae,  reaaout 
■ud  tiie  faith  of  a  moo,  overthrows  tfiat  corporeal  presence.  It  is  inoon- 
•latent  with  teits  of  Scripture.  NevertheleB,  it  is  expedient  for  yon,  ko, 
The  oorporeal  preaeOOe  oC  Christ,  and  the  evangdieal  pMaenoe  of  the  Hdy 
Qbost  aa  tha  0<xnfwter,  are  inconsistent.  '  I  must  go  away,  or  the  Com* 
fbtter  will  not  come.'  But  ■  He  so  went  away  as  bo  Hb  presence  aa  to 
come  again  in  His  bodily  presence,  as  oftm  as  the  priests  call  I'  Ho  I 
■idth  Peter, '  The  heavens  must  receive  him,  till  the  time  o(  the  restitution 
of  all  things.'     We  must  not  therefdre  look  after  such  a  preeenofi." 

We  believe  in  a  Real  Presenoe  of  Christ  j  but  it  is  in  a  presesuie  of 
ChriatiuHiaCAureiwhicht*pramiBed,andnotia  thtbnad,  whiohisnoC 
Not  in  a  jireaence  of  the  body  of  Christ  (except  as  "the  Church  is  His 
Body"),  for  tiiat  is  in  heaven — body  is  limited  to  place  and  time— but 
in  tiM  raal  praenoe  of  Christ  by  His  Spirit,  which  is  uDconditioned  alike 
by  time  and  space.  And  hence,  be  it  observed,  that  in  making  snch  a 
promise,  Christ  plainly  declares  his  omnipresence.  "  Be  yea  where  yon 
may,  esM,  west^  north,  South,  you'll  find  um  there."  He  assumes  Uts 
immutability.  He  declares  Hia  nearness.  He  assumes  that  if  He  ia 
with  the  Chnrch  that  will  he  enough.  He  assamea,  tot^  that  throng 
out  the  daya  He  will  be  needed.  That  fbr  no  single  day  in  all  time  can 
the  Church  dispwua  with  His  care  1  Even  so.  To  all  this  the  believer 
will  add  bia  deepest)  heartiest  "Ahk."  No  day  ia  so  olm  few  tfw 
Chiirek  that  she  can  do  without  bar  Lord.  No  day  is  M  rough  that  die 
cannot  fiM  it  wiih  Him  ! 

IV. 

If  Christ  be  with  Hia  Church,  tiie  manifeetatioBi  of  His  presniM  wiU 
Was  varied  in  form  as  the  Churofa's  requirements.  1.  CAHtl  ioiilie  iMt 
itit  Chitreh  at  a  wfpljfing  Saviowr.  He  will  furnish  His  Church  with 
pastom  and  teachers.  The  suceesdon  of  pastors  and  teaohera  is  to  go 
(HI  till  we  all  come  into  the  unity  of  the  £uth  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  ion  «€  Ood;  and  we  atSy  learn  the  wagr  to  BSoet  tha  etnr 
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of  Apoatolioal  SucoeGsion  vhich  the  BitcuJiata  and  HomauutB  hold,  as 
ve  Kcoept  and  hold  fast  the  true  view  of  ■  eaooeMion  of  men  funtished 
to  the  ChoRih  ogs  after  age  bj  the  Lord  Jesos  Ohriat.  2.  ChrUt 
tatii  be  vnth  Bit  XJhvirtk  on  mi^&fenw^  SmAmtr.  By  His  Spirit  He 
guides  the  Ghnreh  into  "the  wholo  truth."  The  promise  to  this  effect 
was  made  to  the  6rat  believers,  "  All  the  truth  "  was  the  unfoldlDg  of 
whatsoever  Chritt  said  unto  tiiem.  CoDSequentlj',  "  the  Church  of  the 
preaeut  day  eannot  know  mors  than  Bb.  John,  alae  the  promiae  would  not 
hare  been  fulfilled  to  him  t^t  Ood  the  Holj  Qhoat  should  teaoh  him 
the  whole  tmth>  There  la  this  differenoe  between  the  teaching  of  the 
«lMetlw  and  Uiat  of  the  Chnroli  after  them ;  that  what  the  apoatles 
tanght,  as  the  m^giiud  and  fountain-head,  that  t^e  Church  onlf  faaos- 
mitted."  So  h^b  Br.  Fuceji  "Would  to  Ood,"  aay  we,  "that  the 
Chnrcdi  had  tranamitted  nothing  more." 

It  itf  mainly  on  thia  text  that  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibili^  fA  the 
Ohurch  lias  been  Buppoeod  to  reet  j  and  we  would  eay,  that  as  there  ia  a 
•ensfl  In  which  all  Christiana  hold  Apoetolioal  Suocewioo^ — u  there  is  • 
seuae  in  ttbicb  all  Christiana  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  Beal  Preoence^  so  ia 
tiiere  a  sense  in  whioh  all  OhriHtiaus  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibilitf 
of  the  Ohuroh.  Asd  the  sure  way  to  ezpooe  error  la  to  exhibit  the 
truth  of  which  it  ia  often  the  perrersioni 

1 .  The  iufhllibili^  of  the  Gharoh  is  not  true,  if  it  be  supposed  to  re&c 
to  anj  one  external  and  visible  ohureb  which  meets  the  eye  iA  man. 
B.  Nor  la  it  true  of  any  one  brancli  of  the  visible  Churcb,  in  distinction 
&om  all  the  rest,  3.  N(»  ia  it  true  of  the  entire  invisible  Church,  if  it 
be  supposed  to  include  the  notion  that  the  entire  Church  of  Ood  shall 
be  preaerved  Crom  error  on  minor  points  of  doolrine.  4.  Nor  does  it 
iDclode  any  issuranoe  that  any  mere  external  machiueiy  za^j  not 
drop  to  pieces,  nor  that  Miy  individual  church  may  not,  on  account  of 
oon^ipticMi  in  ^  fall  into  a  dead  or  dying  state,  bo  that  "  the  candlestick 
is  removed  oat  of  his  plaoe,"  5,  Nor  is  the  promise  true  ia  such  sense 
as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  aby  vast  hierarchy,  putting  forth  arrogant 
ohumst  shall  have  any  monopoly  of  the  privileges  which  the  promisa 
ensurefi.  6.  Nor  is  it  true  aaywhore  in  auch  wiae  that  the  Church,  or 
any  obtiroh,  can  i^ord  to  dispense  with  the  wisest  aod  most  fiuthfiil  uae 
of  the  means  of  graoe^  or  with  the  most  earnest  prayer  and  painatahing 
effort  to  know  "  the  mind  of  the  Spirit"  The  [wamiaa  enaurea — 1,  Thta 
among  real  believers  the  true  iaith  shall  be  preserved  down  to  the  end 
of  time,  and  that  the  heart  <rf  the  Church  shaU  ever  be  preewved  beating 
truly  to  its  Lord  in  heaven,  %.  That  no  company  of  Christians  meeting 
together  in  His  name,  and  relying  solely  on  the  Saviour's  promise,  shall 
find  in  any  of  their  delibentions  or  acts,  that  they  are  left  wi^tont  the 
prDBuaed  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  3.  That  no  ahnrcli,  so  loag  as  it  is 
tne  to  its  liord,  akidl  he  jrafiinred  sniaosly  to  be  deeeived  vt  ArtiOIr  to 
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fUI,  4,  That  no  believer  who  studies  the  Word  of  Qod,  with  pnyer  for 
the  goidaoce  of  the  H0I7  Ohost,  shall  btoll^  err  from  tita  b^th.  It  maj* 
be  that  we  wonder,  that  with  a  present  Ssvionr  in  the  Chnrch,  the  tmth 
has  not  run  in  a  clearer  stream,  or  had  fewer  obstractionB  in  its  contse. 
Still,  thus  much  is  clear :  that  to  this  day  the  teaching  Savioar  has  pre- 
served the  faith  which  Aposties  taught.  3.  ChrutiMwUhSUCkurtAaa 
a  vympathinng  Saviour.  .  .  .  ^.  Ata  comforting  Sa/oiovr.  ,  .  .  S.  Aa  an 
tnlivtning  SavitMr.  ...  6.  Am  a  helping  Samovr.  ...  7.  ^afustem- 
itig  Saviour.  .  ,  .  S.  Am  a  de/andtng  Sawour.  .  .  .  9.  Ai  a  eAatUninff 
Saviour.  Look  at  the  chnrches  of  Corinth,  Blphesus,  Sardis,  Thjatira, 
lAodicea.  "  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap."  He  will 
not  snSer  a  church  that  is  tolerant  of  sin,  or  nnfaitbftil  to  her  c^por- 
tunitiea  of  growth  and  aggression,  to  abide  withoat  many  a  warning 
voic^  and  many  a  chastising  stroke;  and  that  man  will  not  rightly  read 
the  story  of  Christ's  presence  in  His  Church  for  oghteen  hondred 
years,  who  does  sot  recognise  as  <me  mark  of  that  preaenoe  the  way 
in  which  He  makes  her  smart  for  her  nns,  and  corrects  her  for  her 
iniquities.  10.  B»  it  tvith  tht  ChunA  a  uniting  Saviour.  The  unity 
of  Uie  CbtiTch  is  a  great  and  glorious  lact.  Not,  indeed,  is  there  a  vinble 
nnity.  The  visible  union  of  the  Chureh  on  earth  under  one  visible 
earthly  head,  is  a  onion  which  we  confess  has  no  charm  for  oa.  But  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  a  real,  though  unseen  thing.  This  unity  is 
preserved  by  Christ.  Nothing  can  mptnre  it.  Nothing  can  impair  it 
A  minister  of  the  Establishment  spoke  in  Convocation  of  "our  distracted 
church."  But  the  tttM  Church  is  never  distracted.  In  churches  visible, 
with  outer  union  there  may  be  inward  strife ;  in  tbe  Chnrch  invisible, 
with  outward  jarring  there  is  inward  peace.  Here,  as  elsewhere^  "the 
things  seen  are  temporal;  the  things  unseen  are  etemiJ."  11.  J«nu 
ia  with  th«  Church  a  deathroonqturing  Saviour.  While  death  breaks  np 
the  world  it  builds  up  the  Church.  Tnx  CHmca  is  teb  orlt  nrariTU- 
Tios  WHICH  Death  hakes  obeatxb  ahd  btbonqks.  Our  Saviour,  Jeaus 
Christ,  bas  abolished  death.  He  is  in  the  Chiircli.  And  where  Jeans 
is,  death  must  flee.  13.  Jettu  unit  be  tctlA  tho  GhurA  a  glor^ying 
Saoiour.  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world."  He  who  sent  Peter  to 
gather  in  the  first-fruits,  will  send  His  angels  to  gather  in  the  harveat 
He  will  present  His  Chnrdi  complete,  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing ;  then  shall  stand  oat,  approved  and  verified,  the  promise— 
■<  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  1" 


The  end  has  not  come  yet.  Uay  be  we  an  not  yet  mid-w«y  towards 
it  WeoaonottelL  But  we  Have  many  ages  of  fiuthfulovenight  and  ear* 
to  recount  and  'tis  too  late  to  begin  to  doubt  tin  piomiM  now.    WI17, 
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•wiik.  all  her  oonnption  within,  and  all  her  foea  vithout,  the  Charch 
would  have  expired  in  one  ahort  hoar  if  Jesua  had  not  been  ever  near  I 

TSerer  hare  any  churches  had  more  reason  to  "  set  to  their  seal  that 
God  is  true  "  than  our  Free  Evangelical  Chnrches  1  How  did  a  gracious 
God  preserve  them  when  they  were  accounted  the  "ofioouring  of  all 
things,  and  had  to  "  resist  unto  blood,  atriving  against  sin  !"  How  has 
He  watched  over  Uieir  growth,  and  made  the  "  little  one  become 
a  thousand."  And  so  long  aa  our  Free  Churches  are  &ithful  to  Chriat, 
so  long  will  thqr  verify  His  words.  We  have  now  to  contend  for 
onr  Freedom  in  Christ,  for  Simplicity  of  Christian  Worshift,  for  the 
Brothei^iood  of  all  Believers,  for  the  Birth  of  the  Spirit  as  the  only 
Introdaotitai  to  Church  fellowship ;  and  whosoever  wiahea  to  hold  hia 
tongne  and  make  a  trace  with  all  men,  "let  him  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Oilead."  He  cannot  value  Christ's  promise,  for 
he  will  not  accept  the  conditions  on  which  its  enjoyment  will  be  raaliud. 

.  .  .  The  Evangelicals  in  the  Church  of  England  are  tied  hand 
and  foot  by  their  own  Prayer  Book,  which,  if  Evangelical  in  its 
Articles,  is  Ritualistic  in  its  Rubric.  ...  On  our  Nonconforming 
Churches  the  present  struggle  very  largely  depends.  "  Who  ia  on  the 
Iiottl'a  sidel"  Who  will  stand  up  for  Freedom  vargui  Bonds;  Spirit 
twrvuf  Form;  Evangelical  Truth  twrntt  Ritualistio  Error t  ,  .  ,  Let 
OS  be  loyal  to  Christ,  faithful  to  the  truth,  and  we  shall  find  the  promise 
true  "above  all  we  can  ask  or  think."  ...  As  individuals,  here 
in  a  promise  in  the  strength  of  which  we  may  go  forth  to  new  work 
and  care.  What  new  scenes  awvt  you,  my  brother,  I  cannot  t«11,  bat  with 
such  a  promise,  can  von  not  say,  "  I  will  go  in  the  strength  of  the  Loni 
Godi".  .  .  Hear  the  words  again,  and  may  the  Holy  Ghoat  make  them 
Rpringa  of  living  water  to  you,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwayl"  .  .  . 
Are  you  going  forth  to  life  without  any  such  promises  1  Dare  yon  1 
Have  you  never  known  any  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of  a  good  con- 
science 1  .  .  .  Do  you  say,  "  But  I  am  a  sinner  ;  I  dare  not  claim  ao 
great  a  promise  )"  Well,  "  this  man  receiveth  sinners  1 "  Here  is  this 
promise,  for  all  who  long  for  it,  for  all  who  will  take  it :  "Lo,  I  AM  with 

TOU  ALWAT,  «T»r  WTO  THB  ESD  OF  THE  WOBLO  !"      AUKM  AKD  Ajim. 


BY  BEV.   I.   B,   BUOHT. 

Mahy  words  have  a  rare  aweetnees  of  signification,  which  ariees  chiefly 
frmn  experience,  memory,  and  imagination.  In  the  circle  of  domestic 
life,  the  word  "  home  "  touches  many  tender  chorda.  Among  our  count- 
less  Tdumes,  with  many  pleasant  titles,  "Holy  Bible"  stands  with  a 
■abUme  pi»«miaetioe  <^  worth  and  beau^.  Among  earthly  relaUnuhip^ 

Cookie 
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tba  Qffu  of  "  niqtiiw  "  recalla  the  image  «f  departed  l»ni  or  wnny*  ^ 
■qnaa  of  prceeat  and  vi?id  KfbetiQn,  Tka  nanui  of  ^bmu  w  hImtc  w««y 
Piunc^  ftad  that  word  has  become  eweet  beuuBa  He  Uessed  the  iror\d  vitli 
Qh  gmcioni  preasnce,  and  has  for  ceatHrie«  boaa  eDriohing  ite  Ruuuqg 
)>y  deeda  of  grue  and  s&lvatioii.  But  of  all  the  words  we  140^  there  an 
(aw  which  have  euch  peinarlubla  peoqliantieA  m  thewturd,  ''Amen."  A 
few  of  these  we  prapoae  to  dewBibe. 

Hebrew  Bahotars  infonu  u«  that  "  Ameu "  is  derived  trom  a  Terl^ 
wbiah  Bignifieii  to  build,  to  aapport;  thenpe  flows  the  meaning  to  ba 
■troDg  an4  flno ;  and  fiofdlf  appeara  "  Amea  "  in  the  sense  of  abidiqg 
and  true.  When  Bapplicationa  for  good  an  offered,  or  impfacstioas 
de&oDnoed,  it  beotHues  tinged  with  the  ugnifieation  of  d*e^  that  tit* 
Ue«ing  may  be  obtained,  and  tite  curaes  inBioted.  Six  of  the  tribea  (^ 
larael  prwnounoed  die  ouraes  en  Mount  Ebal,  and  all  the  pec^de  aatd, 
«  Ameu  ]"  while  no  such  answer  was  annexed  to  the  blessings  prohablj 
beoause  Jeharah  would  pledge  Hia  own  truth  to  realiae  them  in  the 
experlenoe  of  His  servants. 

One  of  the  oheerful  aspects  ia  seen  in  its  ^tpUcation  ^  Chriat  ta  Sim 
tiff.  What  He  eend^  hj  the  agency  of  John,  the  Epistles  to  the  Sevea 
Ohorehea  of  Asi%  He  infonos  tba  Xaodioeans  in  the  Bapersoription  to  tha 
oae  which  is  addreised  to  them,  "  These  things  nith  th*  Aman."  Hia 
nbukea  would  coow  with  a  fearful  ^rce,  «1W  the  uaa  of  this  woid, 
because  they  had  been  dreaming  of  spiritual  wealth,  prosperity,  and  com- 
p]etaneB%  and  oould  see  uothisg  but  purple  and  gold  in  their  condition  ; 
while  He  reproved  thent  for  sordid  porerty  and  pitiable  bliudnees.  Though 
applied  in  this  sharp  and  stringent  way  here^  it  has  a  bright  and  attiao 
tive  meaning  when  the  person  of  the  Bedeemer  cornea  into  view.  Hen 
are  parti;  enlightened  and  partly  miata^en,  and  are  like  the  moon,  which 
has  some  brightnesn  and  some  gloom  i  hut  He  is  the  Amen,  the  entire 
and  perfeet  Truth,  agreeably  te  His  own  sacred  word^  "I  am  tho  v«^, 
the  fntth,  and  the  life." 

3.  ItiauaedtaitmilmifMmitimtoiayiortaKtptniso/Chn^ste^tilwv- 
Amen  ia  UBoally  repreaentad  in  our  tnuislation  by  the  word  "  verily," 
In  looking  over  the  £iigUsh  vemoos  in  Bagater's  "  HexapK"  '"^  Sai 
the  Rheims  translation  (1S82  A.D.)  is  the  only  one  which  reproduces  the 
original  word.  Bengel  remarks  that  Hatthew,  Mark,  and  Lnke  repre* 
sent  Christ  as  saybm,  "Ataen,"  or  "verily,"  only  once;  but  J<An 
describes  the  Redeemer  as  repeating  the  word  in  the  form,  "  Verity, 
verily."  It  is  introduced  iu  this  way,  when  He  teaches  Kioodemns  the 
necessity  of  the  sow  Urth,  when  He  blaima  a  perfcot  knanriedga  of 
heavenly  things,  and  when  He  foretells  the  eertainty  of  Hia  owule  wA, 
whioh|  like  a  seed,  must  perish  before  the  new  I^nt  oaa  iq>peaK 
Bone  such  passages  have  a  serioos  import;  kai  many  u«  Uk«  tits 
Bonnd  of  a  trampet,  befbre  the  arrival  of  tha  lAi§  in  hia  ka|ui]f  j  br 
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ia  them  Qe  pnmuiu  eteiual  lifs  to  t^oM  wbo  b«ll«t«  i[(  Him  1  itnd 
t))»t  of  all  whioli  tlte  Faiher  hatb  givan  Hin),  hs  wiU  Iqm  MttuDfi 
Tbera  is  oua  icouq  1|i  which  it  oconn  with  extnusdinary  fares,  Oti 
a  Ditwa  near  Him  ia  ooe  vho,  befote  suowt,  will  doae  hia  eyea  vpou 
tilQ  vorld,  and  malca  his  way  into  the  eteiiial  state.  He  sees  aomething 
more  than  Apostles  diacem  in  the  Holy  Suffierer,  The  title  of  King  ia 
oyer  the  Redeemer's  head.  The  dignity  and  ealmnaai,  the  fbrginng  love, 
the  filial  tADdemesa,  the  pathos  of  His  words,  and  the  vaatneu  of  His 
sorrowB  attract  the  notice  i^  the  dying  thief,  and  throogh  aome  XU'rine 
illuminati:cai  and  impulac^  he  prays  to  be  remembend  when  Christ  ahalt 
DOiue  into  His  kingd<nn,  Jeeoa  replies  with  a  ohearing  "  AmaHi"  and 
promises  that  on  that  very  day  he  shall  enter  Paradise.  Well  might  this 
faroured  companion  of  Chriat  say,  "  Thou  drewest  near  in  the  i»y  that  I 
called  i^n  Thee :  Thou  eaidst,  Faar  not,  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  pleaded 
thecausea.of  my  aoul;  Thou  hast  redeemed  my  life."   (Lam.  ill  &7,  CS.) 

3.  This  word  is  ttatd  la  (^Wm  Aa  trut^fiUtuag  qf  tit  JUmmM  promiMi. 
These  pleasant  decjarationa  of  God  to  His  people  ombracs  ouv  whole  liie^ 
with  all  its  diasgea  and  necesaitieai  and  range  from  oor  daily  want  of 
Sx>d  and  raiment)  oar  quiet  and  nnromantio  disoharge  of  oonstant  duty, 
to  the  solemn  orisis  of  our  spiritual  bistcKy,  and  tha  final  Tistory  over  the 
laafc  enemy<  They  are  "  the  t^ne  aayinga  of  God  i'  and,  though  written 
on  paper  and  parchment,  rqireaent  the  &xei  determinations  of  tiia  Divine 
Uind.  Paul  exults  in  this  view  of  the  stability  of  tha  Dirine  promise^ 
when  he  tells  the  Corinthiana  (3  Cor.  i  30)  that  he  was  not  the  fickle 
and  inoonatant  creature  whieb  aome  imagiaed,  and  especially  as  he  had  to 
do  with  a  goi^  which  was  not  obangeftil,  like  the  inr&ca  of  the  wa,  or 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  which  waa  firm  as  adanttmt,  and  gaye 
solidity  and  constancy  to  ihoas  who  heliered  its  tru^ ;  and  ovowna  the 
argument  by  saying,  "For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  Him  are  yea,  and 
in  Him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us." 

i.  Tlmumrdhagbtmiartduitilltuedtoeaiprettheartjitutmlinpuiiio 
loorAip.  In  the  earliest  Christian  sssembliee,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  Bupematural  gifls,  it  was  customary  for  soma  to  offer  prayer  and  praise, 
and  for  others  to  add  their  hearty  Amen.  Paul  rebukes  some  who  wished 
to  be  thought  profound  by  jimying  in  an  unknown  tongue,  vbioh  wa% 
according  to  the  Apoatle,  an  addrcaa  to  God ;  "  For  he  that  speaketh  in 
an  nnknowq  tongua  ^(>eaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unte  God  :  for  no  man 
onderstandeth  him."  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3.)  Consequently,  Paul  nigea  belierera 
to  pray  and  praise,  so  that  others  oonld  nnderstand  them,  and  add  their 
hearty  Amen  at  the  close.  ■'  Else  when  thou  shalt  bless  with  the  q>irit, 
how  shall  he  that  oconpieth  tiie  room  of  the  unlearned  si^  Amen  at  thy 
giving  of  thanks }"  From  tho  day  when  this  usage  prevailed  in  tha  early 
Qhnrob)  down  to  our  timea,  the  utterance  of  Amen  at  tha  oIobb  of  fnytf 
and  pmiat  im  wmUy  marlEed  the  pnUip  MMent  of  tha  wn^pt^MM)  j  <Vt4 
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it  murt  be  ragretted  that  many  Nonoonfonaist  BBsembliee,  who  asaallf 
lajr  great  stresB  on  scriptural  precedent,  leave  the  work  to  be  done 
hy  the  pastor.  When  this  dutj  and  privU^  are  neglected,  there 
is,  at  the  dose  of  pnblic  prayer,  a  solemn  silence,  instead  of  a  hearly, 
andiUe  response  to  the  petitions  and  thanksginngs  vhidi  have  been  lud 
before  the  feet  of  God.  Uany  communions  claim  and  exerdso  the 
privilege  of  saying  Amen;  and  though  we  would  not  encourage  its  utter- 
ance along  the  coarse  <rf  tJie  prayer,  which  some  find  a  stimolas,  yet  none 
can  have  listened  to  the  intense  expression  of  this  word  by  a  Wcsleyan 
congregation,  either  in  the  solemn  hour  of  WateLnight,  or  in  the  fervent 
servioee  of  the  Sunday,  without  desiring  the  uniTcrsal  adoption  of  the 
practice. 

0.  It  is  a  jo^iftd  Kord,  intumueh  ai  all  Chrietiatu  employ  it  t» 
devotiotud  aeU.  It  has  intuntained  its  Hebrew  form  unchanged,  through 
all  agm,  and  in  all  lands.  Other  sacred  words  retain  some  likeness  to 
the  original,  hut  are  somewhat  altered,  aa  they  appear  in  the  Tarious 
languages  of  the  world.  This  word  passed  from  Syria  into  Greece,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  Weatem  Europe,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  and  has  everywhere  kept  its  primary  sound 
and  meaning.  Christians  differ  much  now  upon  matters  of  doctrine, 
ritual,  church'govemment  and  sacraments ;  and  the  Church  is  more  like 
Joseph's  robe  of  many  colours  than  the  seamless  robe  which  eroi  rou^ 
soldiers  handled  with  care.  But  amidst  all  the  neotawhich  have  existed, 
or  at  present  prevail,  this  word  brings  them  into  some  sort  <£  oneness. 
When  the  Sabbath  dawns,  Chinese  Christians  gather  together  for  prayer 
and  prwse  ;  then  the  converts  of  India  assemble  for  worship  in  saccee- 
sion ;  the  Greek  Church  commences  its  adorations ;  the  Roman  commu- 
nion prays  at  its  altars ;  Protestants,  witii  simpler  rites,  glorify  God 
through  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  Continent  of  America,  with  its  different 
creeds,  concludes  the  course  of  the  hallowed  day,  and  everywhere  this 
word  "  Amea  "  has  been  like  a  verbal  dgn  of  unity  among  many  kindred^ 
tongues,  and  peoples, 

6.  It  is  sometimes  a  ;)fea(ant  word  at  the  etui  of  termoia.  It  depends 
much  upon  the  preacher  whether  the  sermon  sliall  be  felt  to  be  long,  unoe 
even  a  short  one  may  be  tedious.  That  is  too  long  whieh  leaves  the 
peof^e  behind ;  when  apathy  or  weariness,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  God 
does  not  oome,  have  practically  ended  the  discourse  already  j  or  when,  as 
the  poet  an^ 

"  Ths  ipeech  keeps  on. 
Though  ebewhete  the  infonning  soul  be  gene," 

the  sooner  Amen  is  pronounced  the  better.  Be&aining  firom  the 
intricate  question  of  the  length  and  quality  t^  diBooursee^  and  the  ntili^, 
or  otherwise,  of  books,  pam{^^  aad  charges,  on  the  snbjeot  of  preadi' 
ing,  which  are  probably  of  slender  use  to  thoae  whose  natin  good  •ense^ 
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fititb,  and  zeal  render  sach  teacliing  almost  Ttoneoeasaiy,  we  may  briefly 
hint  at  the  special  needa  of  joung  people  and  children,  which  latter  too 
freqaently  ask,  "When  will  he  say  Amen  1"  Experience  of  hearing  in 
early  years  urges  oa  to  notice  thia  matter,  for  three  times  every  Sunday 
did  parental  authority  require  submiaaion  to  a  wearisome  ptoceea  of 
listening  to  discoonee  which  seemed  to  ignore  dtildren  altogether.  The 
sermons  were  built  upon  tha  masaiTe  plan  of  John  Owen,  and  tinged  with 
his  phraseology ;  and  though  the  table  was  richly  spread  for  ripe 
belierers,  there  y/aa  not  a  crumb  for  the  jnveniles.  The  earth  was  rich 
in  beauty,  the  heaven  with  constellatioiis,  life  with  incident,  and  Scripture 
with  history,  which  were  all  passed  by  for  profound  discosaions  upon 
imputed  righteonsnees,  effectual  calling,  and  similar  topics.  No  poetry 
waa  quoted,  except  "  Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  and  that  was  often  suffi- 
ciently funereal. 

Public  worship  of  this  order,  with  some  exercises  in  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  in  the  intervals,  made  the  day  of  rest  one  of  early  adversity 
and  trial.  Matters  are  somewhat  changed  and  improved,  and  the 
precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  preeeuted  in  more  human  aspects. 
But  much  remains  to  be  done  to  allay  tiie  reatleBsncss  which  the  young 
feel,  and  to  prevent  them  from  listening  in  an  impersonal  way  to  the 
truths  which  deeply  concern  them.  If  we  could  give  them  clear  state- 
ment, happy  illnatration,  apt  anecdote  or  verse,  they  would  listen  to, 
and  love  the  preacher.  Even  if  we  shonld  meet  this  want,  and  Ure 
wante  of  other  classes  in  the  congregation,  the  strain  of  attention  will 
often  incline  the  most  devont  to  welcome  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
course; while  othen^  whose  interest  has  neither  been  gained  nor  kept, 
irill  think  that  there  is  one  joyful  word,  even  Am^, 

7.  It  is  a  word  ofien  detired  during  long  prayert.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  KqnconfbrmistB  to  hold  weekly  prayer-meetings,  the  very 
mention  of  which  does  not  always  convey  a  cheerful  sound.  Frayer- 
meetings  require  certain  material  conditionB  for  perfect  success.  They 
flourish  beet  in  rooms,  and  least  in  large  places  of  worship,  where  people 
stand  here  and  there,  like  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  They  should  sing 
short  hymns  in  lively  tunes,  and  the  pastor  should  set  his  people  an 
example  of  the  grace  of  brevity.  Many  of  onr  members  pray  admirably, 
and  are  a  blessing  to  both  minister  and  congregaticni.  The  very  presence 
of  such  in  our  assemblies  is  a  blessing,  and  seems  to  create  the  influence 
which,  according  to  Atterbury,  Lady  Cutta  always  difitased  whenever  she 
worahipped  :  for  of  her  he  observes,  "In  whatever  congregation  she 
appeared,  she  secretly  raised  and  improved  the  devotions  of  the  place." 
It  must  be  owned  that,  with  all  precautions,  prayer-meetings  will  often 
be  flat  and  wearisome.  This  may  arise  from  an  impreesion  that  the 
suppliant  has  a  gift  in  prayer,  and  must  exercise  it  proportionately,  and 
will  necessarily  become  tedious  and  diffuse.    Bishop  Bumot  remarks  that 
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his  Uncle  Warriaton  would  pray  two  houa  with  hu  Utailj,  "  for  be  had 
an  unexliaiuted  copiotuaeea  that  waj,"  It  may  ariae,  howeyer,  from  the 
&ct  that  the  aulgecta  for  adoration,  ooufesdcm,  petition,  and  thankfiilneei 
are  bo  vast,  that  it  can  acaroelj  be  a  Buiprise  that  Inngthineaa  should  apml 
our  devoldoual  serrices.  It  often  happens  that  some  good  man  will  roam 
through  many  topics,  and  then  come  to  praj  for  his  Church,  his  pastor, 
and  the  neighbourhood ;  and  when  he  seemed  to  he  like  a  ship  neaiing 
port  after  a  long  voyage,  a  suggestion  that  something  ahontd  be  said 
about  the  aeaaon  of  the  year,  the  services  of  the  laat  Sunday,  or  a  death 
which  haa  happened  recently,  drives,  like  a  contrary  wind,  the  vessel 
again  out  to  sea ;  but  it  hoves  in  sight  again,  and  once  more  seems 
steadily  approaching  the  desired  haven ;  but  another  unikvourable  breeze 
springs  up  ui  prayers  for  the  afflicted,  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the 
heathen,  and  the  ship  ia  driven  bock  again  j  until  from  loss  of  topics,  and 
a  faiai  impresaioa  that  enough  has  been  said,  the  vessel  reaches  the 
harbour,  and  drops  its  anchor  in  the  peaceful  waters  of  "  Amen."! 

Apart  from  ezpwience,  one  might  imagine  from  the  character  of  the 
gracious  Being  who  listens,  the  Divine  High  Priest  who  miniatera  in  the 
light  of  His  atonement,  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  breadth  and 
duration  of  the  blessings  sought,  that  a  prayer-meeting  would  be  the 
scene  of  devout  animation,  and  the  means  of  refreshment  to  many  soula. 
Why  it  is  not  so,  is  a  question  easily  asked,  and  not  beyond  the  power  of 
many  Christiana  to  give  a  suitable  and  satia&otory  reply.  If,  instead  of 
dulness  and  routing  the  Spirit  of  prayer  Bho\ild  descend,  and  the  Church 
should  cooperate  with  the  wisdom  and  love  of  that  Divine  Agent^  there 
would  follow  the  ardours  of  devotion ;  when,  instead  of  happy  escape 
from  weariness,  there  woul4  he  a  hearty  response  in  the  joyfol  word. 
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I  PUKPOIB,  as  ocosaion  may  Berre,  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  this  magasine 
some  papers  on  grand  litea  In  the  Swisa  and  Savoy  Alps,  in  connection  with 
the  traina  of  thought  auggeated  to  mj  own  mind  by  the  aeenery  in  which  I 
have  been  sojooming,  and  these  thoughts  will  be  principally  such  as  poased 
through  my  mind  on  Sundays,  when  I  have  been  far  from  any  Frotestsnt 
chniwh,  and  dependent  on  my  own  readings  and  meditations,  on  my  pocket 
Bible,  Bod  on  my  lonely  aelf-oommoninga  and  communings  with  acme  of 
the  moat  impreaaive  mountain  sceneiy  in  the  world. 

At  the  lame  time  I  shall  introduce  and  intermingle  auch  incidenta  of  my 
journeys  and  lojoorninga  as  will  import  variety  and  interest  to  the  scenes. 
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and  I  therefore  emphatjoallr  promise  that  these  paperi  are  not  to  be  mere 
pioiu  eSoaioiu  or  mere  tonrutio  aermoos,  bat  aimpi;  the  papers  of  a 
religions  man  who  does  not  feel  himself  religionslf  boond  to  avoid  the  light, 
the  gaf ,  and  the  entertaining  in  due  aeaaon. 

One  or  two  objeota  will  perhaps  ba  gained  bj  these  deseripiiona.  First 
I  shall  select  aooh  localities)  at  lesst  at  first,  as  are  seldom  risited  b;  hastj 
or  nninformed  toorista,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  a  good  gnide  to  tlie  future 
traveller.  I  shall  add,  too,  some  notes  b;  the  my  and  of  the  way  whioh 
will  be  sertioeable  to  all  after^oomers ;  aeoondly ,  I  shall  be  able  to  intxo- 
duce  to  the  attention  of  ministers  and  other  intellaotual  labourers  certain 
spots  whioh  will  greatly  refresh  them  in  a  summer  trip,  and  amplj  repaj 
them  for  the  fatigae  and  cost  of  reaohing  them  j  and,  tlurdly,  I  shall,  I 
hope,  be  the  means  of  awakening  in  soma  minds  an  interest  in  the  grand 
sconeiy  which  I  hsve  beheld,  and  show  them  that  there  are  not  only 
"sermons  in  stones,"  but  very  powerfoi  and  practical  sermons  in  moun- 
tains, several  of  which  I  have  listened  to,  and  one  of  whioh  I  shall  give 
them  notes  of  in  the  paper  sncceeding  the  present  one.  I  may  lay,  indeed, 
that  I  shall  then  transcribe  my  notes  (poor  and  soan^  aa  they  are)  of  the 
nvMt  impressive  sermons  I  ever  heard  &om  tiio  moft  powerAil,  if  sot  the 
most  popolari  preacher  in  Europe. 

I  shall  oommencc  with  my  sojourn  last  year  at  Cormayeor,  in  Piedmont, 
on  the  Sonthorltaliansideof  Mont  Blanc.  From  this  vioini^,  rarely  visited 
by  the  herd  of  British  tourists,  some  of  the  very  finest  mountain  views 
may  be  obtained.  Professor  Forbes  says  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  irom 
some  spots  here  is  unsurpassed,  and  Mr.  HinohcIi£fe,  another  Alpine 
explorer,  declares  that  he  awards  the  palm  to  Oormayeur,  and  some  later 
visitors  confirm  this  opioioo. 

COTmayeur  is  situated  on  the  Southern,  that  is  the  Italian)  side  of  the 
great  chain  of  Mont  Slanc,  and  is  the  Piedmontesc  rival  of  Chamonni. 
Could  it  be  approached  as  readily  a>  the  latter,  and  conld  baggage  be  easUy 
conveyed  to  it,  Ctuunonni  woold  be  sensible  of  the  fact ;  bat  as  things  now 
are,  it  is  really  somewhat  tedious  and  costly  to  malce  for  Cormayenr  from 
Bngland.  Coming  from  Italy,  you  can  gain  it  by  the  beaatiful  valley  of 
Aosta,  of  which  it  forma  the  natnral  termination ;  but  coming  from  Paris 
yon  must  travel  by  a  weary  detour,  going  roond  or  aside  of  either  one  or 
the  other  of  the  lower  abutmenta  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  unless  you 
prefer  to  go  iVom  Paris  by  railway  direct  to  Chambery,  the  capital  of 
Savqy.  Arriving  at  this  town,  yon  can  drive  to  Bonrg  St.  Maurice,  and 
from  thence  take  mole  ovec  the  Little  St.  Bemaid,  the  supposed  Alpine 
pass  of  the  famous  Hannibal,  and  then,  after  pausing  at  Fi^  St.  Didier,  yon 
tide  up  the  valley  to  Connayeur,  the  summits  of  the  Mont  Blano  chain 
opening  upon  yoa  in  the  most  striking  manner  as  yon  continually  proceed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it.  Those  tourists  who  make  wliat  is  termed  the 
"  tour  of  Mont  Blano  "  wUl  arrive  at  Cornutyeur  either  from  the  Col  de  la 
Seign  on  the  West,  or  the  Col  de  Ferrex  on  the  East.  These  two  passes, 
however,  are  not  suitable  for  any  but  robnit  persons,  while,  when  the  new 
char-road  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Bonrg  St.  Maurice  to  PrS  St. 
Didier  is  completed,  the  joomey  by  the  little  St.  Bernard  will  be  faeilo  and 
not  fatiguing. 
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In  the  middle  of  Uat  July  I  quitted  Puis  At  its  celebrated  Expoaitiaa 
for  the  lireih  air  of  the  Alps — in  other  vorde,  I  left  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
Art  for  the  still  greater  Exhibition  of  IfatuTe.  Arriving  at  MHrtigojTi  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bhone,  I  took  carriage  to  Orsi^ree,  a  small  vill^e  on  the  route 
to  the  Great  St  Bernard.  "  Have  you  no  monmtaini  in  tout  own  conntij  ?" 
inqnlred  laj  driver.  "  Yel,"  I  replied,  "  many  and  beantiful  moantains  in 
lome  parts  of  it."  "  Then,"  rejoined  he,  "  why  do  so  many  Engliah  ooma 
■o  for  to  see  our  monntaini  P"  To  this  man  one  monntain  was  as  good  and 
f^rand  as  another,  and  comment  and  explanation  would  have  been  fniitlets. 

A  kind  of  Siriaa  Henry  tiie  Eighth  is  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  at 
Oisi^res — not  quite  so  fat,  but  qnite  as  seir-satigGed.  I  paid  my  bill  in 
awe,  expecting  decapitation  if  I  objected  to  it,  and  the  next  morning,  after 
a  sleepless  night,  and  without  being  able  to  relish  the  poor  food,  I  started 
for  the  Col  Eerrex  and  Cormayeor.  Not  a  man  in  this  village  would  act  as 
porter  or  guide,  for  all  were  employed  in  the  hay  harvest,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  picked  up  a  porter  at  the  first  hamlet  on  the  way  to  cart7 
my  knapsack. 

One  of  my  friends  of  the  Alpine  Clnb  had  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
the  walk  over  the  Col  Ferrex  to  Cormayeur  "  an  easy  day  "  of  about  twelve 
hours,  including  halts.  Having  accomplished  this  walk,  I  warn  all  pedes- 
trians to  beware  of  an  Alpine  Club  man's  "  easy  day."  I  have  now  accom- 
{jiahed  four  or  five  snch  "  easy  days,"  and  harder  days  of  plain' walking  (that 
is,  without  danger)  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly  did  arrive  in  abont  thirteen 
honn  at  Cormayeur,  bnt  during  all  this  period  I  had  no  food,  and  only 
obtained  three  or  four  bowls  of  milk  at  some  chalet*  on  the  way.  My 
porter,  I  found,  bad  never  been  over  the  Col  before,  and  therefore  loat  his 
nay  in  the  unusually  thick  snow  on  the  top,  took  me  down  by  a  difficult 
ro^  ledge,  and  during  the  entire  walk  was  endeavouring  to  foroe  me  to 
inonase  his  pay  under  threats  of  quitting  me  and  throwing  down  my  knap- 
sack.  I7ot  only  was  he  a  rogue,  but  likewise  a  coward,  for  no  sooner  did  he' 
hear  from  a  shepherd  that  the  cholera  was  raging  at  Cormayeur,  than  he 
manifested  the  most  sbjeot  fear  of  entering  the  place.  Finally,  as  we  heard 
the  aame  evil  tidings  repeated  on  oar  near  approach  to  Cormayeur,  he 
besought  me  to  pay  bim  and  take  my  baggage.  "Not  a  franc  until  we 
enter  the  inn,"  was  my  firm  reply.  Still  it  was  not  pleasant  to  be  treading 
towards  the  path  of  raging  cholera,  nor  to  hear  a  passing  peasant's  assni^ 
ance  that  about  five  persons  a  day  were  dying  of  that  fearful  malady. 

Arriving  at  the  village  (or  town,  as  I  suppose  it  is  called),  and  at  the 
Hotel  Mont  Blanc,  I  found  that  I  was  only  one  of  two  or  three  tourists  in 
the  house,  and  that  the  rumour  which  had  met  me  had  frightened  away  tiie 
usual  crowd  of  visitors  at  this  season.  In  a  few  days  I  was  the  only 
sojourner  at  my  hotel  j  and  alarming  reports  came  daily  from  Aosta  of  the 
ravages  made  by  the  malady.  The  most  unmanly  dread  of  it  prevailed  all 
around,  even  though  I  could  not  discover  that  a  single  dealh  bad  rcaulled 
trom  the  disease  at  Cormayeur.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  rumour  was 
purposely  aggravated  by  rival  communities  in  order  to  retain  tourists. 
Certainly,  every  new  comer  seemed  to  fear  and  augment  the  evil  tidings. 
On  walking  out,  for  instance,  the  next  morning,  towards  the  All^e  Blanche, 
I  encoimtered  two  Qermnos  approaching  the  village,  one  of  whom,  on  seeing 
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me.  Skid  lotnetbing  to  his  oompuiioii,  and  then  addreHiing  me,  exolaimed : 
"  All,  dear  ser !  I  gee  joa  Engliaoh.  Yes,  aer — good.  I  spake  de  Engliaolt 
mjBeir.  Ver'  well — all  right-'jea,  jeg.  Ah,  dear  aer,  have  jtm.  die  of  de 
cholera  here  F"  "  So,"  replied  I,  adopting  the  same  style,  "  I  hare  not  die 
of  the  cholera,  but  I  have  die  of  the  Col  Terrez."  "  Ah,  ah  I "  rejoined  the 
German,  "  die  must  be  bad  disease,  I  tink,  de  col-Terry  ! "  Then  in  a  few 
words  of  German  I  explained  matters  to  the  inqnirer,  and  he  and  his  firiend, 
being  much  relieved,  proceeded  to  the  inn. 

How  humiliating  is  it  to  observe  the  dread  which  men  feel  for  a  particnlaf 
form  of  death,  while  they  have  apparently  no  fear  of  the  state  after  death  I 
The  mode  terrifies  them;  the  result  afieots  them  not.  They  fly  with  terror 
from  cholera,  while  they  will  not  fly  &om  sin.  They  love  life  and  they  love 
sin.  Superstitions  ceremonies  do  not  seem  to  diminish  in  any  degree  this 
abject  fear  of  death  by  an  epidemic.  Although  the  images  and  saints  are 
supplicated  daily,  still  the  malady  is  as  much  dreaded  as  if  there  were 
really,  as  we  believe,  no  such  saints,  and  as  though  the  images  were,  as  we 
know  them  to  be,  wretched  idols.  There  is  a  little  wayside  chapel 
near  Gormayeur,  erected  to  "Our  Lady  of  Cure."  Yet  "Our  Lady" 
did  not,  aft^  all,  appear  to  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  curative  and  salutary 
in  respect  of  cholera. 

My  first  Sunday  at  this  village  was  partly  spent  in  lesrching  out  the  kind 
and  amount  of  so-called  religious  instruction  at  present  existing.  As  usual 
in  such  places,  the  result  wss  very  disheartening  to  a  naturally  hopeful 
Christian.  The  old  Catholic  church  was  a  poor  specimen  of  its  kind.  A 
badly-paved  floor,  a  tawdry  doll  or  two,  a  faded  banner  for  processions,  and 
a  dusky  altar,  with  the  common  ever-burning  lamp  before  it,  made  up  the 
whole  sscred  precincts — except  the  exterior  high  tower,  with  a  paltry  spire. 
The  grand  heaven -soaring  mass  of  the  mountain  range  iu  fall  view  ftom 
the  church  door  seemed  to  mock  and  gibe  at  the  miserable  temple  of  abject 
man.  The  Dent  du  GSant,  which  rose  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet 
above  it,  and  jutted  out  from  the  main  range  in  the  fashion  of  a  natural ' 
rock  steeple,  appeared  to  stand  high  up  in  mid-sky  as  a  grand  temple  pin- 
nacle, which  the  paltry  church-tower  mimicked  and  parodied.  "What  a 
ludicrous  and  yet  melancholy  mockery  is  doll  and  image  worship  in  thii 
grandest  natural  temple,  which  Nature  has  reared  to  the  One  Creator  1 
I  could  not  but  ask  myself  daily.  How  is  it  possible  that  men  can  continn- 
ally  behold  the  enormous  masses  of  the  Mont  Blono  range,  and  yet  bow 
down  in  childish  awe  before  a  spangled  doll  or  a  ooloured  image  with  « 
dosen  faded  flowers  and  tapers  of  wax  F  In  few  places  do  the  contrasted 
grandeur  of  Ifatnre  and  the  servile  idolatry  of  man  so  forcibly  strike  the 
spectator  as  in  this.  Everything  in  nature  is  simple,  sublime,  pure ;  every- 
thing in  man  is  paltry,  abject,  and  irrational.  If  the  natives  should  worship 
Moot  Blanc,  one  might  understand  the  naturalness  of  the  idolatry ;  bat 
how  tiiey  con  bow  down  to  a  toy-like  image— to  a  contemptible,  coloured 
piece  of  wood — is  inconceivable.  Yet  snob  is  the  fact,  as  lamentable  aa  it 
is  remarkable.  Magnificent  Nature,  which  might  command  worship,  is 
neglected.  Minute  tawdriness,  which  excites  contempt  and  oommiseratjon 
in  us  Protestants,  concentrates  all  veneration  amongst  the  nattves  here. 

There  is,  however,  a  Protestant  ehnrch  in  this  place,  after  the  order  of  the 
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Tandoii  fiuth  of  to-it.j.  Thanin,  too,  a,  good,  nrnple^aiaded  Chriatiait  did 
liuB  daj,  ud  doM  ererj  Sabbath,  preach  and  mmiater.  To  critioito  hia 
MrmoDB  would  be  angeneroaa.  He  laboan  among  the  ignorant  and 
idolatnoi.  He  hoc  to  teooh  the  elements  ot  Chriitianitf ,  aud  to  refer  to 
an  almoet  unknown  Bible.  That  he  makei  slow  pro^raia  might  be  expected 
— that  he  doet  make  some  maaiured  advance  ia  gratifying.  He  is  engaged 
agoinit  a  Mont  Blano  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  that  cannot  bo  orer- 
thrown  in  a  single  lifetime,  or  bj  a  single  Toioe.  He  gets  children  to  hia 
Bohools  and  some  odolti  to  his  oharch,  bub  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  wolves 
and  watchfnl  foes.  To  note  his  slight,  unpretending,  and  unclerioal  person 
in  tlie  week  dafi,  and  to  contrast  him  with  the  clericallf-attired  and 
numerous  priests  perambnlating  the  town,  suggests  untold  diffieolciee  and 
continual  diseourogements.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  little  churchyard  on 
Saturday  evening,  where  lie  was  leaning  over  a  tomb  peculiarly  interesting 
to  Englishmen.  A  broken  granite  shaft  la  this  little  ruled-off  space  morka 
the  grave  wherein  rest  the  broken  bones  of  three  young  Englishmen  who 
in  1860  fell  ttom  the  heights  of  the  Col  du  GWant,  and  were  of  couiss 
dashed  to  pieces.  One  of  their  goides,  whose  negligence  had  permitted  th« 
accident,  perished  with  them.  All  the  four  were  interred  in  this  spot,  the 
three  Englishmen  by  themselves  ia  one  tomb,  and  their  guide  apart. 

The  simple  inscription  on  the  stone  which  marks  the  resting  place  of  tlie 
onhappj  three  young  Englishmen  is  as  follows  t — 
"  In  Memory  of 
Benjamin  Puller,  aged  33 ; 
Frederic  Vavasaeor,  aged  28 ; 
Joho  Hobinson,  aged  27 ; 
Who  were  killed  In  descending  the  Gol  du  Qfiant,  ISth  August,  I860." 
A  stone  cross  marks  the  adjacent  grave  of  their  guide  and  the  following 
brief  notice : — 

"A  la  M£moire  Ferdinand  Tismu, 
Onida  Ohamonaiz,  ptri  av«c  les  Anglaij, 
An  Col  dn  Qittot,  1e  16  Aobt,  1860." 

The  Protestant  pastor  was  mnsing  at  this  grave.  I  also  mused  at  it  wilh 
keen  interest,  inasmuch  as  I  myself  proposed  to  make  the  passage  of  the 
same  Col  du  G)£ant  on  my  departure  for  Cormayeor.  There  they  lie,  unfor- 
tnnat«  yonng  men,  the  eldest  being  only  thirty-three  years  old,  entombed  in 
a  for  country,  hurried  away  in  a  moment  to  a  still  farther  country,  lannched 
in  one  terrible  moment  &om  some  six  thoosand  feet  in  height — down- 
down  into  the  deep  valley  below,  and  found  dead  and  mangled  by  strangers. 
Aa  I  stood  at  their  tomb  I  looked  up  to  the  very  heights  from  which  tbey 
fell,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  frail,  delioately-orgonized  human 
bodies  being  horled  down  hence  to  instant  and  absolute  destruction.  How 
many  of  their  countrymen  and  men  of  other  countries  pass  by  this  cemetery 
without  caring  to  discover  their  last  resting  place,  less  still  to  weep  over 
tiiose  who,  at  least,  may  claim  the  tribute  of  a  traveller's  tear  I  At  the  time 
of  their  dreadful  death  sundry  jourools  were  busy  with  details  and  dia- 
oussiona  of  cause  and  future  prevention,  but  now  the  very  memory  of  these 
baplees  youths  ia  oat  off,  like  the  insignificant  broken  ijranite  shaft  whieh 
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rUe«  OTer  tlieir  nmi^.  There  ib  only  one  place  where  I  wm  reminded  by 
another  person  of  thia  catutrophe,  and  that  waa  the  rery  place  from 
whenoe  Uie  poor  young  men  fell.  "  Here,"  exclaimed  my  gnide,  as  I  waa 
rabaeqaently  climbing  np  the  rooks  which  the  ill-fated  trayellers  were 
descending,  "here  it  was  that  your  three  countrymen  fell  down  and 
wore  ItiDed."  Not  exactly  a  timely  or  encouraging  suggestion  in  such 
a  difficult  passage  was  tliis,  but  nothing  wonid  content  my  admonitory 
companion  short  of  my  pausing  and  looking  down  the  whole  dizzy  if«ep. 
The  Tery  suggestion  might  prove  fatal  to  any  climber  afflicted  with  giddi' 
ness  of  head.  Nothing  would  now  tempt  me  to  descend  those  roclis ;  but 
I  mnst  not  at  present  diverge  from  my  immediate  topie  into  the  details  of 
my  passage  over  the  famous  Col  du  G6ant,  from  Cormayenr  to  Chamouni. 

In  the  interval  between  my  flrat  and  second  Sundays  at  Cormayenr  I 
had  been  able  to  attain  some  of  the  most  commanding  heights  opposite  to 
the  vast  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  I  had  moonted  the  Crammont,  ascending 
by  the  steep  and  apparently  iaaccessible  face  of  the  rocks  from  Cormayeur, 
and  when  on  its  snmmit,  which  is  9,039  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  t 
entered  into  the  enthuaiaetic  feelings  of  several  travellers  who  have,  aa  I 
once  thought,  almost  extravagantly  painted  the  view  obtained  from  thia 
lofty  ridge  not  only  over  the  whole  Mont  Blano  chain,  but  likewise  over 
the  Val  d'Aosta,  Uie  Graion  Alps,  the  Matterhorn,  and  part  of  Monte 
Bosa.  On  another  day  I  had  gained  a  still  nearer  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  chun  ftomthe  Mont  de  la  Saie.  On  a  third  day  I  admired  still 
the  same  though  ever  varying  grandeur  from  the  Col  de  Checmit,  and  on 
a  fourth  day  I  remounted  the  Col  de  Checruit,  walked  alt  along  the  con- 
nected ridge,  and  descended  by  the  Lac  dn  Combat  along  the  AllEe  Blanche 
to  Cormayenr.  Half  the  fifth  day  was  employed  in  confronting  my  aame 
grand  mountain  Anends  from  the  Col  dn  Sapin,  and  half  the  sixth  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  distant  and  circumscribed  view  from  Pr^  St.  Didier.  After  six 
anccesiive  days  of  sncb  rather  hard  walking  and  olimbing  I  required  and 
rejoiced  in  the  Day  of  B«sC,  which  came  to  me  as  welcomely  as  it  did  to 
the  poor  bearers  of  very  heavy  loads  of  charcoal  which  I  had  daily  encoun- 
tered toiling,  often  under  a  burning  sun,  along  rocky  paths  and  weighted 
with  burdens  which  would  have  borne  down  townsmen  or  gentlemen.  All 
the  day  did  these  patient  porters  carry  their  loads  of  combustibles  from  the 
high  places  on  the  mountain  sides  where  the  wood  was  burnt  down  to 
Cormayenr,  for  wages  of  about  three  francs  per  diem ! 

I  do  not  remember  tbat  I  have  ever  spent  a  Sunday  of  anch  perfect 
isolation  from  man,  and  such  continuous  reflection  upon  man,  especiaUy  on 
my  own  proper  self,  as  I  spent  this  day.  With  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  I 
walked  np  that  grandest  of  grand  natural  aisles  in  the  Mountain  Temple  of 
Creation,  the  Allfe  Blanche.  The  now  familiar  giants  of  the  enormona 
chain  which  reared  itself  up  in  mid-air  on  my  right  hand  were  partly  visible 
and  partly  covered  with  fleecy  mist  The  brawling  river  was  already  loud 
with  its  hoarse  hymn  of  praise.  The  fine  pine  woods  on  the  left  emitted 
their  spicy  incense;  and  the  great  glaciers  stresmed  down  from  the 
flanks  of  the  snowy  heights  to  my  very  feet.  1  made  slowJy  for  the  one 
spot  where  I  had  purposed  to  tarry  and  muse.  That  spot  was  near  a  kind 
oif  duster,  opposite  the  main  mass  and  summit  of  Mont  Slanc    Then 
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I  stood,  after  two  liOQTa'  gentle  waLking,  and  tlieii  I  opened  mj  Bible  and 
read  those  Fsalma  with  whiah  trreij  Bible-ieader  ii  acquainted,  and  in 
which  the  varied  Knndena  of  the  viaible  creation  is  so  itrikingij  snng. 

After  abont  an  honr,  the  damp  oloodi  slowlj-  rolled  upwards,  and  allowed 
me  to  see  more  and  gradnallj  more  of  the  heart  and  heifjht  of  the  monarch 
of  EttTOpean  monntuns.  Words  will  hat  faintl;  conre;  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  sublimity  of  the  acene  opposite  to  me  at  this  honr ;  and  figures 
can  only  imperfectly  help  his  imagination.  Mont  Blanc  is  15,780  feet  high, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Cormay enr  is  1,200  feet  high.  From  this 
point  I  was  gazing  npwardfl  to  an  altitude  o!  eleven  tkou»andfit>e  ktmdrtdand 
eighty  fett ;  and  I  seemed  almoet  to  look  half  way  np  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens.  I  was  alone,  qniet,  and  in  a  suitable  frame  of  spirit,  and  I  deeply 
felt  the  pleasing  awAilneai  of  the  scene,  and  this  very  present  symbol  of  the 
It  of  all  Beingsl  J.S.L. 


XTtefts  to  ®Itr  ^«tfns'%nu»8.— Eaunton. 
No.  n. 

BT  THB  BIV.  WILLIAM  OmiST. 

Iir  resaming  the  history  of  the  venerable  Western  Church,  whose  origin 
was  iketohed  in  the  August  number,  it  is  needful  to  say.  Erst,  that  Taunton 
at  that  time  was  relatively  a  far  more  impoitant  towu  than  at  present.  The 
Western  Counties  were  then  among  the  most  wealthy  and  ooltivated  in 
England.  Liverpool,  in  the  middle  o'f  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a 
swamp;  Birmingham,  a  cluster  of  smithies;  Manchester,  a  straggling  village ; 
and  the  cloth  market  of  Leeds  very  far  behind  that  of  Taunton. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  wise  and  reasonable  usage  of  the  earlier 
Nonconformists  of  having  two  ministers  to  each  congregation  was  kept  up 
for  a  hundred  years  in  Taunton.  How  one  regrets  that  it  ever  went  out. 
Pity  that  It  ceased  when  the  extraneous  and  mnltitodinous  demands  of 
modem  days  grew  around  the  ministry  1  Happy  was  it  for  a  people  when 
pastoral  ovenight  was  so  thorough,  its  sympathy  so  close  and  so  eSeotive. 
How  natural  was  the  division  of  labour  in  those  days :  the  ministflrs  attending 
ezclouvely  to  spiritual  duties ;  the  Trustees  to  the  care  of  the  buildings  and 
to  the  wants  of  the  ministry ;  the  Deacons  to  the  receiving  and  distributing 
of  the  fimds  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And  then  the  Church  of  Christ 
stood  in  closer  and  more  vital  contact  with  the  poor  than  since  theoffidaliam 
of  Poor-law  Boards  baa  come  between  the  two. 

The  minister  chosen  as  the  colleague  of  Mr.  JS'ewton  was  the  B«v.  GcMgo 
Hammond,  M.A.,  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Hammond,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  TTnifoRoity,  held  a  valuable  living  in  Dorchester.  When  there  he 
had,  at  the  request  of  ministers  in  London,  published  some  theological 
works  which  were  in  excellent  repute  for  their  criticism  and  scholarship. 
He  is  described  as  s  clergyman  of  singular  humility  and  meekneis,  "  Slock 
Barthobmew  "  bad  brought  its  sorrows  to  him  and  to  his  flock  i  but  he 
oame  to  Taunton  as  gold,  assayed  and  purified.    Daring  the  troublous  tune 
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of  the  Monmontli  rebellion  be  acted  with  connunm&te  wiadom  and  firmneM. 
WbeatbepopahrDiikevuproelainiedEiiigatTaiiiitDn.hetooknopu'tintiie 
proceeding,  yet  did  not  concoid  his  fear  that  James,  with  the  blind  obatinaoy 
of  bia  hooae,  waa  bent  upon  leading  the  nation  into  th«  armi  of  France  and 
of  Borne.  Peaoeable  and  bealing  aa  waa  hia  spirit,  bo  was  the  determined 
enemy  of  Fopsiy.  The  kmglj  party  therefore  counted  him  an  anemy,  and 
tore  np  the  very  aeata,  stairi,  and  galleriei  of  the  spaeiona  meeting'honse, 
and  burnt  thenu  It  waa  a  time  when  the  pastor  "  iat  down  and  wept  and 
monmed."  Bnt  bia  people  atood  firm  with  himself  againat  the  arbitrary 
and  Fapiatioal  aggresaionB  of  James.  On  Taunton  abore  all  plaeea  fell  the 
horrors  of  the  bloody  sMiae  of  Jeffreyi.  Nineteen  men  were  rathleuly 
executed,  aeven  of  tiiem  before  Jeffreys  aa  one  morning  he  sat  at  the  window 
of  the  old  White  Hart  Hotel.  Moat  of  thoae  who  periahed  were  yonng  men, 
who  died  with,  the  Sibls  in  their  handa ;  ao  that  it  came  to  be  a  aaying  in 
the  King's  army,  "If  yon  wonld  learn  to  die,  go  to  the  young  men  of 
Taunton."  "  I  blesa  God,"  laid  one,  "  I  die  with  a  clear  oonacienoe  ;  and 
ihongh  I  have  deserved  much  worse  from  the  hands  of  God  for  my  past 
tins,  yet  with  respect  to  man  I  die  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  doing 
my  daty  in  opposing  that  flood  of  Popery  which  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  Church  and  intorest  of  Christ  in  these  nations."  Brave  and  noble 
words  I  The  naUon  soon  oame  to  understand  that  these  Tannton  If  odcod' 
formistf  had  been  tight  in  their  misfanut  of  the  Stoarts.  The  King,  seeing 
that  the  tide  was  turning  against  him,  sent  meeaengert  to  offer  high  places 
and  royal  honours  to  the  ohurehlesa  flock ;  but  they  were  no  more  tamed 
aside  by  the  men  who  carried  bribea  than  by  JeSreya,  who  came  among 
them  with  pitileas  slaughter.  They  sunk  all  d^erences,  and  magnanimously 
took  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  Protestants  who  brought  in  the  "  glorions 
revolution  "  of  1688. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Toleration  Act,  the  Church  refitted  their  aano- 
tnary,  and  again  we  find  their  two  pastors  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
ejected  clergy.  The  one,  Immannel  Hartford,  waa  scarcely  twenty  yeara 
old  when  the  Act  of  Uniformi^  became  law.  At  Hut  early  age  we  find 
him  saying—"  I  moat  take  my  lot  with  those  who  are  east  out  neither  for 
idleness  nor  heresy,  neither  for  inefficiency  nor  scandal,  bnt  because  they 
cannot  comply  in  conaoience  with  things  which  even  their  adversaries 
acknowledge  are  to  them  indifferent."  Hehadgreat  ability  as  a  preacher,  was 
amostfaithfnlpastor  to  theflook,andit  issaid  "fearedUiefaoeof  no  man." 
His  tablet  is  over  the  pulpit  of  Paul's  Meeting,  and  records  that  he  was 
"  roverend,  poos,  and  learned,  and  died  worn  out  with  labour  and  study." 
His  colleague,  for  nineteen  yean,  was  the  Sev-  Matthew  Warren,  who  had 
been  ejected  from  Downhead.  He  waa  a  man  of  gentle  manners  and 
scholarly  habits,  the  founder  of  the  first  academy  for  the  education  of 
yooog  ministers  in  the  West  of  England.  The  golden  sentence  fell  from  his 
dying  lips, — "  /  am  Just  gohy  into  elentitg,  b*l  I  lUt*  Ood  I  am  neiiier 
athamed  to  live  nor  i^hiid  to  dit." 

In  studying  the  hiatory  of  this  Western  Church,  I  see  striking  evidences 
of  the  earefnlneas  to  conserve  the  life  and  power  of  religion.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Warren  there  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  to  the  paatorate 
Dr.  Amoiy,  a  distinguished  theologian  of  the  time.    Bnoh  a  man  would 
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hare  bsen  RttnotiTe  in  oxa  dayi.  Sir  Mnnons,  u  they  lure  eome  down  to 
us,  are  eloquent,  clear,  and  faioinating  i  the  taognai;e  ii  pore  and  elegant. 
It  i*  only  bf  very  careful  reading  that  the  Bnbtlo  leaven  of  the  Arianiam  of 
the  period  ii  to  be  detected.  Sore  I  am,  however,  that  no  congregation 
eonld  long  have  listened  to  inoh  lermoni  vithont  losing  faith  in  our 
Lord's  divinitj,  and  in  Bis  vicarions  atonement.  Sneh  sermons  famish 
the  ready  explanation  of  the  gndaal  bnt  final  descent  into  Socinianism  of 
many  of  the  old  Nonconformist  societies.  These  people  of  Taunton  detected 
the  artful  and  insidious  error.  The  fascination  and  elegance  ooold  not 
seduce  them.  A  small  party  only  vent  off  with  the  rejected  minister,  ftnd 
erected  what  was  termed  the  Keir  Meeting  in  Tanored-atreet,  and  which 
arterwarda  became  Unitsrian. 

It  seems  to  me  that  an  example  lilcB  this  is  not  without  its  teaching  in 
our  days.  The  doctrines  of  the  Goapel  are  not  a  ditcooerg,  bnt  a  reeelation. 
The  discovery  may  be  improved  |  the  revelation  is  immutable ;  and  if  there 
is  one  fact  which  is  proved  by  the  period  under  notice,  it  ts  that  it  waa 
through  the  decided  action  of  the  laitjf  that  many  of  the  Nonconformist 
meeting-hooies  were  saved  from  the  desdly  infection  of  false  teachers. 
The  rationalistic  Arianlsm  of  the  times  we  are  glancing  at  camo  with  high- 
sounding  words  of  learning.  It  nevertheless  was  a  paralysis  to  Christian 
lUet  in  not  a  few  meeting-houses  it  changed  a  oonrageons  witnessing  for 
tmth  and  liberty  into  a  cold,  selfish  apathy ;  and  as  it  ultimately  wrote  ita 
"  lehabod  "  on  venerable  walls,  it  prononneed  its  crushing  condemnation  on 
the  superficial  theology  and  pretentiousness  that  had  first  taught  it 

The  £ev.  Edward  Batson,  a  student  of  Mr.  Warren,  was  called  to  the 
pastorate.  With  him  was  associated  the  Bcv.  Stephen  James.  The  college 
about  this  time  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  stood,  with  tta 
tutors,  in  close  connection  with  Paul's  Meeting.  One  of  the  latter  was  th« 
Bev.  Henry  Grrove,  for  whom  a  mural  tablet  msy  be  seen  on  the  lefl  side  of 
the  present  pulpit.  It  is  in  Latin,  and  bean  a  singularly  high  testimony  to 
hia  learning,  piety,  and  perfection  of  temper.  There  would  appear  to  have 
been  something  angelic  about  his  spirit,  and  hia  eminence  aa  a  writer  is 
mailifest  in  twenty  pages  of  the  names  of  snbscribera  to  hia  volume  of 
celebrated  sermons-  Among  those  names  are  those  of  Philip  Doddridge,  Dr. 
Calamy,  the  Sean  of  Christ  Ghorch,  Oxford  (six  copies),  Lord  Barrington, 
and  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Bangor,  &c> 

In  association  with  Mr.  Grove  was  the  Bev.  Bobert  Dsrch.  The  latter 
died  first,  and  Mr.  Grove,  who  preaohed  his  funeral  sermon,  says  of  him, — 
"Mr.  Darch  had  a  felicity  of  temper  and  a  calmness  and  moderation  of 
paasioDf ,  which  he  had  so  improved  by  constant  self-goramment,  that  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  a  regitm  of  perpetual  serenity  unclouded  and  unruffled. 

While  the  college  was  thus  efficiently  served,  the  congregation  of  Paul's 
Meeting  shared  very  largely  in  the  expense  of  supporting  the  ministers 
and  tutors.  It  was  later,  and  not  until  1762,  that  the  Congregational  Fund 
Board  decided  on  sustaining  a  Western  academy.  Among  the  Taunton 
subscribers  were  the  names  of  Blake,  Coles,  Clitsome,  TutbiU,  Einsberry, 
and  Welman,  of  Ponndsford  Psrk.  This  extensive  park,  with  its  magnifi> 
cent  elms,  plessant  groves,  and  hospitable  owners,  has,  in  connection  with 
Ifonoonformitj,  a  sacred  memory  which  extenda  ovn  near  two  h 
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je»t».    There  Dr.  Doddridge  t&rried,  and  aLed  uoimd  the  influence  of  hi> 
heaTenljr  piet;  uid  fuoinating  monnen. 

Mr.  Btodden  wu  ^t  this  time  the  chief  patter  of  Paul's  Meeting,  and  to 
aiaiat  >■'"'  Dr.  Doddridge  lent  a  student  named  Ste&e.  I  linger  orer  hii 
name  to  note  a  most  exqaiiite  niemoir  of  him  writt«n  by  his  tatot,  ftnd 
preserred  in  the  first  rolame  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  works.  He  ponra  over 
thtB  young  minister  a  folaess  of  love  and  admiration  which  exhibit  his 
oharacter  in  a  most  endearing  light.  If  this  young  minister's  posthnmons 
aermona  nhioh  I  have  bjme  were  specimens  of  the  preaching  of  the  North* 
ampton  students,  they  mast  have  taught  the  people  in  an  able  and 
interesting  manner. 

It  was  about  the  year  1740  that  Dr.  Doddridge  makei  mention  of  "  that 
numerous  society,"  and  "  the  large  oongregation  of  Tannton."  One  would 
like  a  oomplete  picture  of  that  congregation  aittiog  in  their  high-backed 
pews,  and  listening  to  auoh  carefully-prepared  sermons.  Spite  of  tho 
fashion  of  TepreBontation,  which  pleases  a  few  novelists  in  our  timea> 
we  may  be  sure  that  picture  would  not  repreaeilt  them  aa  severe  oi 
grim.  Our  Dissenting  forefathers  oould  look  at  those  grand  realities  that 
alone  give  meaning  to  the  world's  otherwise  inexplicable  enigma,  and  yet 
keep  their  soul  sweet,  their  powers  fresh,  and  their  smile  geni^  That  other 
men  are  not  able  to  do  this  is  aimply  beeanse  they  have  not  their  faith. 
The  oomplete  picture  of  these  Nonconformists  of  a  hundred  yeara  ago 
would  tell  of  wealthy  men  who  were  keenly  alire  to  every  gentlemanly 
courtesy ;  of  kind  ladiea  who  had  friendly  greetings  for  their  neighboura 
as  they  passed  down  the  aisle;  of  little  children  whose  happiest  as  well  as 
whose  holiest  aasooiations  were  the  large  congregation,  the  orderly  service, 
the  liill-hearted  song,  the  kindly  pat  on  the  head,  and  maybe  the  sweet 
cake  or  the  sngar-plum.  That  picture  would  tell  of  Sabbath  eveninga  when 
the  hmily  and  the  aervanta  met  together  as  one  household,  when  sweet 
Christian  influences  shed  their  oneness  over  the  eirole,  and  when  ike 
brothers,  aistera,  and  the  visitor  coonn  found  a  quickening  rivalry  in  repeat- 
ing the  divisions  of  the  well-reasoned  aermons.  This  is  no  mere  imaginative 
sketch.  I  have  grown  up  among  these  old  Dissenters,  and  since  then  have 
listened  to  the  deacriptions  of  the  mode  of  life  of  these  Western  families 
from  those  whose  early  memories  were  thus  bright  and  happy.  The 
cheerful  vivacity  of  the  home  circle,  the  laughing  but  never  malignant 
criticism,  the  earoest  reading  of  the  women  of  that  period,  the  friendly 
sympathy  for  the  poor  and  aiok,  gave  a  charm  and  pathoa  to  the  pnranita 
and  enjoymenta  of  that  old  Monoonformist  life.  Then  how  bright  waa 
Christmas ;  how  neighbonrly  were  the  familiea  i  how  close  the  relations 
between  the  heads  of  the  households  and  tiie  domeatica ;  how  thonghlAil 
^e  oare  for  the  poor  I  A  memento  of  these  times  exists  at  Taunton  to  this 
day.  A  week  before  Cbriatmaa,  gentlemen  of  estate  attend  at  the  market, 
and,  enriched  by  an  ample  legaoy,  left  at  the  period  of  which  I  have  been 
apeaking,  pnrohaae  the  primeat  of  meat,  and  order  the  whitest  of  bread  for 
diatribntion  to  the  poor  1  It  would  require  the  pencil  of  a  Frith  to  depict 
the  acene  the  day  before  the  yearly  featival.  The  fine  old  red  brick 
meeting-house,  plain,  but  marked  by  a  venerable  dignity,  and  the  approach 
to  which  ia  paved  with  the  memorial  alabs  of  honoured  anceatonit  ia 
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Mvwded  by  mutiny  men,  women,  and  children.  One  of  the  leetare-haUt 
is  btuy  with  the  hurry  of  the  nlhitment.  The  timid,  newly-made  widow 
BtepB  forward,  and  in  a  moment  all  her  fear  ii  diaai[»ted  by  the  lymp&tketie 
greeting  of  the  hearty  diatributors,  who  lend  her  away  with  a  baaket  laden 
to  the  extent  of  ita  capacity ;  and  one  by  one  the  repretentatirea  of  all 
degreet  of  need  and  poverty  are  made  forgetfnl  of  their  woe  by  the  cheery 
words  and  by  the  bounty  of  the  hour. 

The  next  entry  IVom  the  Chnrch-book  ia  that  of  December  8th,  1716.  ' 
"  The  worthy  and  exoellent  Mr.  Btodden,"  aa  Dr.  Doddridge  deaignatca 
him, "  haa  resigned  his  ministry  to  close  hia  days  at  hiii  estate  at  Bndleigb,  in 
Devon,  and  the  Ber.  Btchard  Peanall  is  nnanimonsly  chosen  pastor." 
There  is  a  large  oil  painting  in  Oie  restry,  which  exhibite  him  as  a  man 
of  imposing  figure,  aiid  of  friendly,  affable  deportment  Mr.  Peanall  was 
pastor  fifteen  years.  He  was  distingnished  as  a  preacher,  and  his 
"prayen  glowed  with  piety."  Se  is  said  to  have  been  "sought  nnto 
in  the  public  and  political  business  of  the  town,  especially  when  animositiM 
had  to  be  Boft«ned."  He  left  a  letter  to  be  read  to  his  people  after 
his  decease,  and  which  shonld  "  strongly  express  his  afieetion  for  them." 

The  two  ministers  who  succeeded  were  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Edwards. 
The  Utt«r  soon  retired,  being  seiced  with  consnmption.  A  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  for  l^e  former,  and  was  printed  in  Taunton.  I  advert  to  it  to 
draw  attention  to  the  faot  that  it  is  termed,  "  A.  Sermon  preached  to  the 
congregation  assembled  at  Paul's  Chvrek,  Taunton,  1768."  It  has  been  no 
innovation  then,  on  Nonconformist  usage,  to  call  the  meeting-houses 
"  churches."    The  thing  was  done  a  hundred  yeari  ago. 

A  name  high  in  honour  comes  before  ua  now,  that  of  Thomas  Beader. 
So  early  aa  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  wu  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Christian  Church.  From  1771  to  1794  he  was  pastor  of  Paul's  Meeting] 
and  in  the  year  1780  was  appointed  by  the  Ccmgregational  Fund  Board 
tntor  to  the  Western  Academy,  now  the  admirably  conducted  College 
at  Plymouth.  The  Sev.  ItVilliam  Booker,  one  of  his  students,  and 
father  of  a  gentleman  who,  by  his  poaitiaa  and  eloquenoe,  lo  well  repie- 
sente  Nonconformity  in  the  West,  wrote  Mr.  Seader*s  memoir.  It  is 
a  stimulating  and  impressive  record  of  his  high  choroeter  in  his  double 
office  of  pastor  and  tutor.  It  enlarges  with  felicity  and  warm  afiection 
upon  his  many-sided  chanwter,  and  his  admirable  cbarocteTistics. 

I  cannot  forbear  adding  the  epitaph  for  this  most  exoellent  minister,  and 
whiehteaohes  this  generation  from  the  walls  of  the  present  meeting-house: — 
In  Memory  of 
The  Rev.  Thoius  Rusib, 
Who  for  twenty-two  yews  was  paatorot  Ou  Chnrchand  Congregation  oBemUii^ 
in  thie  places  and  doHsg  fourteen  of  this  pafiod  presided  over  an  Academy  for  the 
edaotion  ofj  Young  Men  for  the  Minirtiy  of  the  OospeL  Devoted  to  Ood  in  Us 
childhood,  he  exhibited  tbiongh  Ufa  an  nnifom  example  of  the  Bean^  and 
Majes^  of  Holiness.  His  Christian  cooitaooBness  endeated  him  to  all  who  knew 
him.  Bis  Eeal  for  the  cause  of  God  wm  ardent ;  his  laboni*  were  incessant ;  and 
his  Snnness  in  defending  Divine  tnith  was  unshaken.  His  h(^  was  Chrisl^  and 
his  end  was  Peace.  He  bore  a  painlQl  illness  with  exemplaiy  patience,  and 
expressed  his  homilitj  and  coDfldence  in  the  last  words  which  he  nttered, — "I  am 
poor  aad  needy,  yet  the  Xiord  thinketh  upon  me." 
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An  evideoca  of  the  sUto  of  piety  in  which  Mr.  Render  left  the  flock  ie 
shown  in  tite  ohoioe  wbioh  I^^b  ohoroh  and  oongregation  next  make — that  of 
the  Ber.  laaae  Tozer.  IF  he  had  not  the  loholarlf  and  intelleotnal  great- 
ness of  Bome  of  hia  predeoeason,  he  came  behind  none  in  goodnest.  TTit 
memoir  IB  fragmit  in  the  West  to  this  day.  Old  men  hare  told  me 
how  multitndea  floolced  to  bear  the  words  that  dropped  with  hearenly 
wiadom  from  hit  lips ;  how  tender  he  was,  how  full  of  sympathy,  how  deep 
his  interest  in  the  yooug,  how  kind  he  bad  been  to  them  when  they  were 
little  ones. 

The  honour  of  the  ministerial  sncceMlon  was  sostuned  by  Mr.  Lake,  who, 
being  a  gentlemsn  of  family  and  wealth,  oonseorated  alike  hii  position  and 
bis  Biibatance  to  the  advancement  of  Konconformity  in  Taunton.  Mr.  Luke 
was  a  fanltless  specimen  of  tbe  Dissenting  minister  during  the  early  put 
of  the  present  century.  His  gentle  courtesy,  paternal  influence,  and  refined 
manners  are  spoken  of  loTingly  until  this  day. 

For  serenteen  years  the  able  ministry  of  the  Ber.  Henry  Addiieott 
f<^owed  Mr.  Luke's  retirement.  He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  a  thorough 
student,  and  a  man  of  grent  public  spirit.  Two  institutions  of  our  own  day 
are  mainly  owiog  to  him :  the  one,  "  The  Dissenter's  Proprietary  IJohool  for 
the  West  of  Bngland,"  whiob  is  now,  under  the  presidency  of  its  scholarly 
and  amiable  principal,  the  Ber.  W.  H.  Griffiths,  M.A.,  yearly  sending  out 
educated  and  well-cultured  youtha  to  fill  positions  of  importance.  The  other 
agency  u  the  Erangelistio  morement,  now  so  happily  adopted  by  difieient 
county  ssaociatdons.  Mr.  Addisoott,es  seoiefary  of  the  Somerset  Assooiation, 
had  sketched  the  system  of  employing  unordained  Erangelista  aome  yean 
before  it  was  reeommended  to  tiu  Chnrchee  by  the  Home  Miujonaiy 
Society. 

After  Mr.  Addlaeott'i  sudden  death,  the  author  of  this  paper  had  the 
happiness  for  several  years  of  ministering  to  I,  large  and  ever-inoreuingly 
afiecUonate  congregation.  TTnder  his  ministry  the  church  and  congregation 
erected,  in  1B62,  a  large  and  handsome  ball  as  a  memorial  of  gratitude  for 
their  past  history.  The  present  pastor— whom  may  God  richly  bleM— ia 
the  Bev.  William  Yonng,  B.A.,  brother  to  one  of  tbe  trustees  of  this 
Magazine,  and  who  isalso  tbe  learned  author  of  "The  Christ  of  History,"  &e. 
Instead  of  one,  there  are  now  two  large  Congregational  Churches  in  Taunton. 
The  second  congregation,  with  its  capacioni  Gothic  structure,  its  influence, 
piety,  sesl,  and  liberality,  most  worthily  represents  the  parent  Church  from 
which  it  sprung. 

It  is  a  grand  history  we  have  traced.  May  the  occupants  of  that 
honoured  meeting-house,  and  the  young  men  who  are  stopping  into  the 
active  places  of  life,  never  forget  tiiat  they  will  best  render  honour  to  the 
memory  of  their  illustrious  forefathers  by  maintaining  their  principles,  and 
by  cherishing  their  spirit  of  devotedness  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Slspects. 

BY  THE  BBV.  BILDWIM  BBOWH,  B.A.    ' 

Thb  Connt  de  Ifontalembert,  in  perlwpa  the  moat  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
geniiu  and  grefttneu  of  England  which  has  erer  been  offered  b7  a  foreigner, 
reminda  his  oountrTinen  that  "  there  more  than  aajwhere  else  man  belong! 
to  himielf  and  govenu  hinuelF.  It  ia  there  that  the  nobilitj'  of  oar  natnre 
haa  deTeloped  all  ita  splendonr,  and  attained  ita  higheat  level ;  it  ia  there 
that  the  generous  paaiion  of  independenoe,  united  to  the  geniua  of  aNO- 
eistion  and  the  eonatant  praetioe  of  aeirgoreriunent,  hare  prodoeed  thoae 
miraelea  of  fierce  energy,  of  danntleaa  Tigonr,  and  obatinato  horoiam  which 
have  trinmphed  orer  aeas  and  etimatea,  time  and  diatanoe,  nature  and 
tyranny,  exciting  the  perpetual  envy  of  oU  nationa,  and  among  the  Eogliih 
themteWe*  a  ptood  enthnaiaam."  He  hold*  that  "  of  all  the  modem  nwea, 
and  of  all  the  Chriatian  nationa,  England  haa  beat  preaerred  the  three  fnn- 
damental  baaee  of  every  aooiety  which  ia  worthy  of  man — the  ipirit  of 
fteedom,  the  domeatio  character,  and  the  religioui  mind."  Of  the  apirit  of 
fteedom  which  atill  animstea  u>,  we  are  about  to  give  a  eonapioooua  mani- 
featation,  which  will  be  watched  by  none  more  eagerly  than  by  psfariotio 
Frenchmen.  The  ftank  and  honeat  admianon  of  the  whole  body  of  ooc 
worlcing  people  to  a  direct  share  in  the  government  of  the  countiy  ia  per- 
haps the  gTeat«at  political  experiment,  abort  of  Revolution,  whieh  haa  been 
made  in  modem  times ;  and  would  only  be  poaaibla  without  a  BevoLutioUi  in 

A  laud  ot  old  and  jiist  renown. 

Where  freedom  alowly  broadeni  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent 
This  fiiat  element  of  national  greaCneii  which  the  moat  eloquent  and  chival- 
rous of  living  Frenchmen  discerns  in  us,  we  are  not  burying  in  the  earth. 
We  are  using  the  talent  boldly,  largely,  tniitfully,  with  fair  hope  of  noble 
increase.  The  second  feature  on  which  he  touches — the  domestic  character 
—lives,  let  us  thank  God,  in  good  strength  sonong  ua  still.  We  have  atiU 
real  boys  and  girls  in  England;  parenta  have  reverence  among  ua,  and 
homes  have  sanctity.  Our  coaatry  is  atill  rich  in  happy  households,  and 
OS  yet  there  is  no  hollow  ring  in  our  familiar  chorus — 

"  There's  no  place  like  home." 
The  third  feature— the  religioua  mind— snggeato  graver  refleetiona  than  the 
former.  Vitally  important  aa  are  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  the  love  of 
home  to  the  true  etrcnRth  and  nobility  of  a  people,  it  is  the  religioua  mind 
which  upholds  and  hallows  both.  It  ia  the  principle  of  that  eelf- 
government  and  obedience  without  which  liberty  ia  Lcentious,  and  it  alone 
is  the  valid  aasurance  of  the  sanctity,  and  crown  of  tiie  grace,  of 
that  home-life,  the  love  of  which  is  one  of  our  proudest  distinetiona 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That  this  religioua  mind  hai 
been  a  conapiauooa  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  none 
acqnunted  with  our  history  wiU  queition.     It  has  leaveaed  onr  whole 
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politio&l  darelopment  i  ithaa  muufeited  itself  with  special  intensity  in  our 
eras  of  roToIution,  when  the  lecreta  of  the  oational  heart  tre  laid  bare  t  it 
has  made  hi  sinoe  the  daja  of  Bosifaoe  the  first  among  mUiiooary  natiooa  j 
it  has  filled  our  land  with  schools  and  aanotoariea ;  and  at  this  moment  it  is 
a  religioDB  question  which  itirs  the  whole  oommnnitj  most  deeply,  and 
easts  eren  the  )^eat  political  questions  which  are  in  agitation  into  the 
shade.  "We  dare  not  entertain  tlie  apprehension  that  this  last  and  noblest 
feature  of  our  character  as  a  people  is  failing!  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  dare  not  shut  our  ejes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  passing  through  a  tremen- 
dous and  critical  trial,  perhaps  more  serere  than  any  which  in  past  ages  it 
has  had  to  endure.  The  times  are  otitical  in  ever;  respect  j  we  are  inaufpi- 
ratinff  a  great  democratic  experiment,  the  issues  of  which  the  wisest  cannot 
forecast;  while  there  is  growing  to  a  head  a  formidable  and  manj-sided 
an ti- Christian  morement,  the  breadth  and  range  of  which  onlj  the  blindly 
confident  can  regard  without  serious  alarm.  It  maj  not  be  unprofitable,  at 
this  momentous  crisis,  to  pause  and  surrey  our  position  from  the  three 
points  of  Tiew  which  this  cultivated  and  discerning  iFreaohioan  sets  before 
OS,  and  see  how  we  stand  with  referenoe  to  three  great  elements  of  national 
vigour  and  vitality — the  spirit  of  &eedomt  the  domestic  jiharaoter,  and 
the  relipous  mind. 

The  new  stage  in  the  derelopment  of  our  liberties  as  a  nation  will  be  the 
topic  of  the  present  paper.  There  is  now  for  the  moment,  and  but  for  the 
moment,  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  political  strife.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  both 
uttered  and  issued  his  manifesto,  and  he  has  been  drawn  home  to  his  beau- 
tiful Welsh  retreat  under  the  shadow  of  Penwaen  Mawr,  by  the  sinewy  arms 
of  those  "  working  men,"  whose  sore  instinct  recognises  in  him  a  masterly 
leader  and  a  loyal  friend.  Our  legislators  and  would-be  legiglatora  are 
scattered  for  the  moment  on  moor  and  mountain ;  electioneering  agents 
alone  are  busy  ;  but  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  critical  campaign  will  open, 
and  the  issue  of  the  most,important  political  experiment  in  our  modem  his- 
tory will  begin  to  make  itself  clear.  £egin  only,  we  say  ]  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  sum  up  ihe  whole  result.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  gravity  of  the  poHtical  onsia  through  which  we  are  passing  j  and  they 
are  but  shortrnghted  and  shallow  politicians  who  imagine  Uiat  it  can  fail  to 
hare  important  bearings  on  our  religions  life.  The  grave  and  almost 
solemn  tone  with  which  even  the  most  advanced  Liberal  leaders  spoke  of  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Beform  Bill  of  last  session,  oontraated  very 
markedly  with  the  confident  and  almost  jaunty  tone  of  Kr.  BisraeU. 
Those  who  knew  best  the  classes  who  were  to  be  brought  formally  within 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  felt  most  strongly  the  gravity  of  the 
measure  which  was  proposed.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  Beform  Bill.  The  first  Beform  Bill  was  rightly  described 
by  the  title.  Its  leading  molif  was  the  reform  of  palpable,  crying, 
and  shameful  abuses.  The  classes  whom  it  admitted  to  the  suffrage 
were  just  the  "safest"  classes  in  the  community.  Its  great  virtue 
lay  in  the  fact,  that  by  the  reform  in  the  system  which  it  effected, 
the  representation  of  the  classes  who  possessed  the  sn£&age  nominally 
became  a  reality,  and  not,  as  it  had  become  through  the  corruptions 
and  abuses  of  generations, "  a  delusion,  a  mockery,  and  a  aaare."    But  this 
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meuure  is  of  anoUier  char&ctor.  The  refomu,  ttrtotly  ipeaking,  &m  of 
minor  importinoe.  ^e  whole  virtae  of  the  mensure  Ilea  ia  the  fnnk  tnd 
tne  sdmiaBion  of  the  whole  body  of  onr  tietdy  working  men  to  a  fnll  sharo 
in.  the  practioiJ  direetion  of  Uie  Goverament  of  the  conntrj.  We  uy, 
tnalc  and  koe  ftdmiuion,  utasmndi  u  we  hare  bat  to  look  acrow  the 
Channel  to  lee  how  imiTenal  >nffraf;e,  muipalated  bj  Frefecti,  with  half 
a  millioti  of  bajoneta  behind  them,  ma;  bo  used  to  criuh  the  liberliea  of  a 
people.  Bat  the  "  spirit  of  fireedom  "  which  animates  na  htm  led  those  who 
were  in  posteasion  of  political  power  to  call  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
a  free  and  fnll  share  of  it  The  me  which  thej  make  of  it  will  be  the  teat 
of  the  measure  in  which  the  proud  eijlogiaiii  wliich  is  qnotod  above  is  jnatiGed 
— not  bj  onr  past  histoiy,  of  that  there  can  be  no  question — bat  by  onr  pre- 
sent political  citate.  Tlie  spirit  of  ireedom  is  a  vagne  term,  and  may  with 
fairness  be  widely  claimed.  The  aspiration  after  political  Ubertj  ia  cherished 
as  passionately  in  many  Continental  conntries  as  in  out  own ;  and  other 
peoples  hare  been  as  ready  to  spend  blood  and  treasnre  on  its  realisation  aa 
onrselves.  Bnt  there  is  a  certain  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  political  free- 
dom in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  Englishman  in  both  hemispheres,  which, 
seems  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  peoples.  Let  ns  ask  ourselTos  wherein 
it  consists.  We  believe  that  its  mun  element  will  be  found  in  the  power  of 
self-goTemment,  not  in  persons  only,  bat  in  parties  and  classes — in  the  limit! 
which  persons  and  classes  insensibly- obserre  in  the  pursaitof  their  personal 
and  party  ends.  There  is  much  more  talk  abont  the  State  in  France  thanin 
England,  and  a  much  clearer  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  State,  aa  oTer- 
shadowing  private  and  party  interests  ;  bat  we  venture  to  beliere,  in  spits 
of  onr  political  pedagogues  of  Mr.  Uatthew  Arnold's  school,  that  there  ia  a 
far  more  practical  honour  paid  to  the  State  in  the  conscience  and  in  the 
oondacC  of  classes  and  parties  in  England,  than  anytrhere  else  in  the  Euro- 
pean world.  The  grand  featnreinEnglishpoliticallife  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  belong  to  as  as  Englishmen,  as  members  of 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  England,  overrnle  the  ends  which  parties  and 
classes  may  keenly  puisne.  There  has,  as  yet,  been  no  imperium  of  a  party, 
a  class,  an  interest,  in  imperio.  The  policy  of  the  empire  has  never  failed 
to  role  at  critical  moments  by  moral  influence  the  policy  of  parties,  however 
angry  and  eztreme.  The  aristocratic  interest,  the  slave-holding  interest,  the 
railway  interest,  have  never  been  pushed  by  their  abettors  in  Parliament,  or 
out  of  it,  to  the  point  where  they  became  absolutely  incompatible  with  a 
yet  higher  interest,  the  intercBt  of  the  Commonwealth.  And  this  has  not 
been  the  result  of  argument  or  arrangement,  still  less  of  force ;  it  haa 
rather  sprung  from  a  certain  happy  ingtinot  and  habit  which  is  manireat 
through  our  whole  history,  and  which  constitutes,  if  anytlting  does,  that 
capacity  for  the  exercise  of  poUtical  freedom  which  seems  to  be  charao- 
teristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  question  of  questions,  in  contemplatioD  of  the  new  state  of  thing* 
wluch  a  few  weeks  will  inaugurate,  ia  this.  Will  the  working  class  interest 
in  turn  tread  in  the  noble  steps  of  self-government  and  self-denial  which 
are  the  glory  of  oar  history;  or,  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  its  immediat« 
intereatt  and  the  saggestious  of  its  demagogues,  will  it  break  the  spell,  and 
for  the  first  time  introdnee  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  pitr^  interest 
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whick  vill  out  the  imperial  into  the  ilutde.  We  Iibtb  no  Bort  of  besitatioa 
about  the  answer;  hut  we  cannot  ihut  our  eyes  to  tiie  grsntj  of  the  ques- 
tion, nor  to  the  magnitade  of  the  temptations  which  the  workiog  olanes 
will  hare  to  pnt  itenilf  aside,  if  the;  would  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  parties  who  hare  made  onr  history,  and  honour  the  traditiona  of  the 
freest  and  moat  powerful  political  commnnitj  in  the  world. 

The  ipecialtj  of  onr  Kouae  of  Commons,  as  compared  with  other  popular 
assemblies,  is  that  it  hasneverbeenmerely  the  Hooseof  the  fiffr«Aat.  Nobility, 
scholarship,  squirearchy,  law,  the  warlike  professions,  hare  always  been  as 
fully  represented  in  the  British  House  of  Conunons,  as  commerce,  industry, 
and  the  arts,  by  which  the  people  liye  and  grow.  The  causes  of  this,  which 
reach  back  at  least  as  f ar  ss  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  cannot  discuss  here. 
But  the  fact  is  patent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  hinges  on  which  onr  history 
turns.  This  composition  of  onr  House  of  Commons,  and  the  tone  of  ele- 
Tation  and  digni^  imparted  the|eby  to  the  political  discussions  of  which 
it  is  the  arena,  has  been,  we  bolieTe,  the  mainspring  of  that  capacity  for 
political  freedom,  which  impartial  foreign  critics  find  to  be  the  characteristic 
feature  of  onr  race.  Should  it  become  impaired  through  the  impending 
changes,  no  enemy  could  inflict  on  us  a  blow  so  disastrous  to  our  power  and  our 
influence  amongthe  nations  of  the  world.  We  long  to  see  the  real  working 
man  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  bnt  good  can  come 
of  his  being  there,  if  he  is  animated  and  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
place — the  grand  traditions  of  the  foremost  dcliberatiTO  assembly  in  the 
worid.  It  will  be  well  for  the  dasses  which  supply  the  staple  of  our 
legislature  to  meet  the  working  man  face  to  face  in  that  open  arena. 
It  will  be  good  for  the  working  man  to  have  to  state  and  make  good 
his  "pomta"  before  an  assembly  so  cultivated,  intelligent,  and  large 
in  its  views.  The  advocate  of  industry  will  have  much  to  learn 
there,  as  well  as  to  teach;  and  the  sooner  that  he  is  there,  both  as 
teacher  and  learner,  the  better  for  him  and  for  ourselves.  But  if  ever 
the  House  of  Commons  should  become  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  by  which 
one  class  of  the  community  seeks,  as  a  class,  to  assail  the  position  of  other 
estates  of  the  realm,  then  we  may  write  Ichabod  over  the  gates  of  St. 
Stephen's,  and  the  words  of  this  eloquent  foreigner  wiU  be  no  longer  our 
panegyric,  but  our  epitaph. 

We  look  forward  with  high  confidence  to  the  result  of  the  great  experi- 
ment. But  the  claims  of  industry  and  the  needs  of  the  working  man  are  ao 
palpable  and  pressing,  that  the  class  is  under  peouUarly  strong  temptation 
to  become  adiismatic,  with  reference  to  that  catholic  spirit  and  habit  of 
action  which  characterize  so  happily  our  political  life.  The  same  causes 
expose  him  peculiarly  to  the  sednolions  of  demagogues,  who  would  lead  him 
astray.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  main  danger  lies  to  that  "  spirit  of 
freedom  "  which  has  hitherto  been  our  national  glory.  It  lives  and  thrives 
only  through  the  self-goremment  and  self-denial  by  which  it  is  limited  and 
ruled.  These  qualities  ought  not  to  be  wanting  in  a  Christian  nation. 
[Hiere  is  something  rotten  in  our  religious  estate,  if  they  are  not  nourished 
and  developed  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  these  qualities  which 
shall  save  us,  as  they  have  saved  us  in  the  past.  Oar  working  classes  have 
a  great  spiritual  discipline  to  pass  through,  in  wodlng  out  the  vocation 
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imtowhiali«ehkT«eall«d  tbem.  To  gaiie  Mid  help  tiiflmi  with  >  AiIlTiiiott 
of  their  peenllu  duigen,  i»  rarely  one  of  the  nobleat  offloei  of  thoee  who 
oadeFtab  to  be  their  teuhert.  ii».y  they  he  found  in  the  prete,  on  the 
plfttfonn,  and  in  the  higher  and  more  directly  tpiritnal  range  of  the  anbjeot — ■ 
in  the  pnlpit — not  unequal  to  their  work.  We  hare  glanoed  thai  at  the 
political  aspect  of  the  crisis.  How  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  domestie 
oharMter  and  the  religioni  mind,  may  be  the  topie  of  eome  ftirtiier  remark*. 


THE  SEATENLY  UANSI0N8. 
IT  tsa  i,iim  UT,  THoiua  ^^mju,  ^a,  tL.i>. 
Yea,  many  mansiona  are  in  hearen, 
And  one  Uiere  ia  reserved  for  me  i 
I  know  there  ii,  for  He  hath  given 
Me  Aill,  aararing  certainty  -, 
Toll  Ch^t  hath  said  it,  and  He's  th«e, 
^Hiat  promised  mansion  to  prepare- 
Why  ahould  I  doubt,  if  Him  I  1ot«> 
Though  faint  and  feeble  be  the  flame. 
He'll  bn  the  smoking  flax,  and  prove 
Minuelf  the  aouree  from  whence  it  oame  i 
And  perfeot  in  that  world  of  blias. 
The  feeble  spark  that  growi  in  this. 

Then  rise,  my  soul,  with  hope  elate. 
And,  strong  in  fvth,  the  promise  hold. 
The  coming  bliss  anticipate. 
The  pearly  gates  and  streets  of  goldt 
Where  sin  and  soirow  nerei  come. 
There  ia  my  everlasting  home. 

Hail,  peaoefhl  leate  and  genial  ellme  ! 
The  abodes  of  purity  and  joy ; 
Beyond  the  boimd'ry  line  of  time. 
And  all  the  ills  that  here  annoy— 
Angelio  haunts,  celestial  bowers, 
Imperiahable  fruits  and  flowers  t 

A  few  more  anna  may  rise  and  ictf 
A  few  more  moooa  m«y  was  and  wane. 
Then  I  ahall  leave,  without  regret. 
This  priaon-houae  of  grief  and  pain. 
And  aoar  on  seraph  wioga  to  ahara 
My  portion  with  tho  raniomed  th«w. 
Sww  BuoxTOa,  AprU  21, 1808. 
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^nalsttcal  Commentars  on  tfie  Spistte  to  ttie  Stomans.* 

Wrt  write  another  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  P  SootUnd, 
eRpe«UUf,  ii  prolific  in  them.  Every  few  yaara  prodacea  a  atw  one. 
Holdone  !■  sncceeded  hj  Chalmen  ;  Chalmen  hj^  Wordlaw ;  WardUw  hj 
D&Tid  Brown  and  Jamei  Moriaon ;  and  thej,  again,  by  Dr.  Forbos.  And 
■till,  no  donbt,  "they  come."  Thia  deep  and  pcnderons  epistle  poiieiiea 
special  attraotioa  for  onr  brethren  of  the  North.  Its  grand  and  mgged 
truths  seem  peooliarlj  suited  for  minds  trained  in  the  "  land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood ; "  and  when  scholars  and  theologians,  like  those  we 
hare  named,  esplore  its  awful  solitudes  of  thought— solitudes,  beeanse  so 
few,  comparatiTelf,  visit  them — or  attempt  to  scale  its  lofly  heights,  we 
suppose  it  must  be  with  a  joyons  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  that  wKioh 
inspired  them  in  younger  days  when  making  their  way  through  the  pine 
forests  on  the  monntain  elopes  of  their  conntry,  or  attempting  to  climb  Ben 
ITevJs.  And  both  kinds  of  effort  are  fmitfolj  the  one  tending  to  brace  the 
limbs,  and  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  physical  frame  t  the  oUier  oslling 
into  action  the  finest  faculties  of  the  min^  and  fitting  them  for  playing 
a  more  vigorous  and  effectual  part  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  day. 
Beyond  this,  we  doubt  if  there  has  been  Tery  much  result  from  these 
dealings  with  this  epistle  of  St.  FauL  Ifot  that  we  would,  for  one  moment, 
disconrage  them.  By  all  means  let  them  be  oontlnned.  Xhey  are  as 
necessary  for  some  minds  as  sir  and  exercise  are  for  the  body.  If  they  do 
not  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  great  thoughts  of  the  Apostle,  they 
at  least  lead  to  a  fuller  and  more  fruitful  nse  of  the  light  we  abeady  have. 
"She  Church  is  edified,  and  the  work  of  God  carried  forward.  Woi^  that 
the  Toice  of  erpositors,  like  those  of  the  Korth,  was  oflener  heard  ia  our 
pulpite  of  the  South  1 

But  Dr.  Forbes  has  an  answer  to  the  qoestion  we  have  suggest«d  abore. 
It  had  stmok  him  there  was  "  a  want  of  a  concise  Analytical  Commentary  " 
on  this  much-pondered  epistle,  which  might  "  enable  the  Biblical  student, 
while  keeping  prominently  before  him  the  text,  to  trace  the  plan  and  train 
of  thought  followed  by  the  Apostle,  to  mark  the  transitions  and  connecting 
links  in  the  argument,  and  to  perceive  the  relations  and  interdepeadenoe  of 
its  Tsrioos  parts.  ...  To  fiimish  such  an  analysis  it  has  long  appeared 
to  Dr.  Forbes  that  no  method  is  so  well  adapted  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
text  by  Parallelism.  By  grouping  the  epistle  into  the  origbal  paragraphs 
designed  by  the  author,  Faralleliam  enables  us  to  concentrate  our  attention 
on  a  small  portion  till  its  original  idea  is  discovered." 

K ow,  while  anxious  to  do  fall  justioe  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Forbes,  we 
cannot  think  that  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  designedly  acoording  to  the 
system  of  Parallelism.  He  was  far  too  busy  and  eaznest  a  man  fiir  that. 
Iha  character  of  kia  mind,  indeed,  with  the  influence  of  education,  and 
eipeoally  his  fanuliarity  with  the  writings  of  the  Hebrew  pro^wti,  might 

•  "  Analytical  Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  BomaDS."  Trading  the  Train 
of  Thought  by  the  aid  of  Porallelum,  with  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Prindpsl 
Diffionlties  connected  with  the  Exposition  of  the  Rpistle.  By  B«r.  Sows  FORSIS, 
LLD.,  Edinburgh.    (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  CIsA.) 
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frequently  lead  him  nnoonscioiuljr  into  a  strain  of  writing  wliidi  admits 
of  being  so  arranged.  But  we  ooold  prodnce  acoiei  of  paasagea  from 
Engliaii  writers,  and  some  eren  from  Dr.  Forbes  himself,  which  might  be 
aimilarly  act  forth.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  wcitiafts  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  commended,  or  that  Dr.  Forbes 
has  added  to  the  value  of  his  work  bj  porsuing  it>  We  think  the  reanitt 
to  which  he  points  might  have  been  as  satisfsotorilj  attained  bj  the  exercise 
of  his  oritical  faculty. 

The  late  Frofegaor  Alexander,  of  America,  qneationa  the  proprie^  of 
arranging  in  Farallellama  any  portiona  even  of  the  Old  Teatament  writings. 
deferring  to  "  the  fantsstio  and  injorioos  mode  of  printing  moat  translatlona 
of  laaiah  since  the  daya  of  Louth,"  he  aays:  "This  arrangement,  into  which 
the  good  taste  of  the  Bishop  was  betrayed  1^  a  natural  but  overweening 
seal  for  his  supposed  discorery  of  rhythm  or  measure  in  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  which  the  bad  taste  of  succeeding  writers  bids  fiur  to 
perpetuate,  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections."  Among  these  he  apecifies 
the  "  false  or  at  least  exaggerated  snppoaition  that  la^ah  wrote  in  what  we 
are  accuatomed  to  call  Verae."  He  refers  with  diaappror^  to  "  Biahop 
Jebb'a  ingenious  effort  to  extend  Louth's  aystem  to  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament."  But  we  cannot  go  farther  into  this  subject.  The  reader  who 
is  interested  in  it  will  find  the  remarks  of  Frofestor  Alexander  tm  pp.  xxxL 
and  zL  of  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Frophedea  of  Iiaiah,"  in  the  edition, 
with  preface  by  Dr.  iEadie,  published  in  Glasgow  in  1848. 

We  should  regret  were  these  obserrationa  to  lead  any  to  suppose  that  we 
mean  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Dr.  Forbes,  which  is  really  one  of  great 
merit,  frequently  auggesting  trains  of  most  interesting  and  profitable 
thought,  and  containmg  much  material  which  the  theological  student  will 
find  to  be  very  precious.  The  notes  and  dissertations  are  all  of  them 
valuable.  We  cannot,  indeed,  always  agree  with  the  conclosions  of  the 
author,  but  we  part  with  him  with  feelings  of  great  respect  for  his  sohaUi- 
ship,  and  with  the  hope  of  meeting  him  again  on  some  future  day. 


Notices  of  Boofis. 


3%e  Pou>er  of  the  Pulpit,     Wherein  does  it  comiat  ?    By  Joshua 

Wilson.  (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Wi  are  glad  that  our  good  friend  is  "  not  one  of  those  who  affiim  that  the 
pulpit  is  no  longer  a  power  in  the  land."  If  it  be  true,  howerer,  as  he 
thinks,  that  "  it  nas  lost  much  of  its  ancient  power,"  it  is  certainly  most 
important  that  the  cause  should  be  searched  out.  But  on  what  eri- 
denoe  is  this  conclusion  formedP  Are  our  churches  decreasing  in  nnmber  F 
l^ic  opposite  is  notoriously  the  fact.  Is  theii  membership  then  declining  P 
There  may  be  isolated  cases  where  it  is  so,  but  speaking  of  our  country 
generally,  it  was  nerer  so  numerous  as  now.  Does  toe  loss  of  power 
appear,  tiien,  in  tile  drying  up  of  the  streams  of  Christian  bencTolence  ;  or 
in  diminished  contributions  to  the  great  religions  and  philanthropic  institu- 
tions of  the  day ;  or  in  the  poor,  the  ontooat,  and  the  ifmorant  being  less 
cared  for ;  or  in  the  heathen,  wheUier  at  home  or  abroad,  being  neglected  F 
Mr.  Wilson  knows  well  that  nerer  before  was  so  much  being  done;  that 
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the  lirer  of  Christiaii  eliftritr  now  flows  on  broader,  deeper,  ud  mora 
powerful  tlum  ever.  We  thiiik,  too,  he  will  aekaowledge  that  in  no  pre- 
viooa  &ge  wu  the  Church  bo  muiifeBtlf  moving  on  to  the  conqueat  and 
poMeBiion  of  the  world.  How,  then,  oan  the  pnlpit  be  losing  power  when 
the  Ghriatianitr,  gendered  and  nourished  mainly  throngh  its  instramentali^, 
was  nerer  bo  TiKorona  as  now  F  There  ue  facta,  howeTcr,  to  which  atten- 
tion ia  here  called,  the  eziBtenoe  of  which  ia  undeniable.  Many  of  onx 
places  of  worship  are  not  nearly  filled.  A  large  nnmber  of  those  who 
attend  are  not  spiritual  worshippers.  In  some  of  oar  ohnrohefl  year  after 
year  passes  without  any  addition  of  Iresh  oonverts.  The  truth  of  these 
statementa  cannot  be  impugned.  But  the  question  rises.'-lB  this  state  of 
things  more  widely  prevalent  now  than  formerly  P  If  it  be  so,  and  the  eril 
is_  a  growing  one,  then  Uie  pulpit  u  losing  power.  But  does  Mr.  Wilson 
hinuelf  think  that  these  erils  ere  increasing  P  la  there  not  reaaon  to 
believe  that  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tne  Congregational  body,  to 
which  only  we  are  now  referring,  they  are  Tfecreasing.  Perhaps,  too,  causes 
might  be  assigned,  not  formerly  in  operation,  which  in  some  places  tend  to 
weaken  and  even  destroy  our  cliuroheB.  With  all  this,  however,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  these  evus  should  exist  at  all,  and  earnestly  do  we  pray  that 
OUT  churches,  with  their  miniaters  and  members,  may  be  baptised  afresh  with 
the  spirit  of  hoUness  and  love.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  Grospel  alone  can 
be  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  and  that  it  will  be  a  woetcd  dav  for 
onr  counttT  should  it  ever  ceaae  to  be  proclaimed,  or  should  mere  "  ethical 
lecturing  be  Iieard  &om  our  pulpits  instead  of  the  preaching  of  Christ. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  character  of  our  age  is  peculiar. 
These  times  are  not  like  the  qniet  days  of  oDi  forefathers,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  when  there  was  comparatively  little  to  awaken  thonght  or  stimnlate  to 
activity.  Science  ia  now  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  theology ;  aoeptioiam 


ia  affirming  that  miracle  ia  an  impossibilily ;  hiatotisna  ue  soannmK  the 
narly  records  of  the  Chnroh,  and  laying  Iwe  tlie  very  foundations  of  our 
sith,  Bome  of  them,  at  least,  with  the  hope  of  diseorering  their  insoffloienoy. 


Onr  young  people,  too,  are  getting  faniiii*r  with  opinions  and  specnUtions 
that  were  unheard  of  in  former  dayt. 

We  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Coleman  that  this  state  of  things  ahonld  bo 
ignored.  Had  the  Apostles  lived  in  onr  timee,  they  would  have  preached 
ue  same  Gospel  indeed,  but  in  forms  enited  to  the  character  of  modem 
thought.  So  with  onr  Nonconformist  forefathers.  Would  not  John  Howe, 
who  attacked  the  speculations  of  Spinoza,  have  assailed  those  of  modem 
infidelity  P  Would  Dr.  Owen,  who  took  so  lar^e  a  part  in  the  oontioversiea 
of  his  own  day,  chide  us  for  doing  the  same  m  these  times?  Is  not  what 
we  require  just  this  P — To  have  the  same  grand  old  truths,  which  Mosea 
foreshadowed  in  the  law,  which  Jesus  taught  and  his  Apostles  preached, 
translated  into  tixe  oommon  and  current  language  of  the  day,  and  so  Re- 
sented as  to  meet  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  soothe  the  troubles,  and  satisfy 
tlie  wants  of  this  busy  and  urgent  age.  We  think  Mr.  Wilson  rather  orer- 
kx^s  this,  bat  we  hope  that  hi*  pamphlet  may  be  as  usefnl  as  his  heart 
could  desire,  and  that  it  may  aid  in  keeping  before  the  minds  of  onr 
ministers  those  great  tmths  which  most  assuredly  are  the  very  essence  of 
our  Chriatianity,  and  the  very  life  of  our  souls. 
BUtory   of  the   Inquisition.     By  W.  H.  Rule,  D-D.     (Londoa: 

Wesleyan  Conference  Office.) 
Tins  is  a  very  oarefnlly-prepared  volume.  Instead  of  being  compiled 
from  easily  aoeeasible  and  popular  sources,  it  ia  baaed  throughout  upon  an 
independent  and  critical  examination  of  primary  authorities.  Every  ^age 
bears  witness  to  the  learned  researches  of  the  author ;  references  are  nven 
to  tiie  works  from  which  the  statements  of  f^cts  are  drawn.  There  ia  little  or 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  disquisition.  Every  ohapt«r  ia  fall  of  hard  focta.  The 
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fltjie  ii  entirelj  unadorned,  yet  scholarly,  rendering  the  rolome  moob  more 
ftttraotire  to  the  diligent  student  than  to  the  oommon  reader.  Dr.  &ule 
writes  in  a  cnim  judicial  manner,  rendering  his  facts  the  more  impressire 
on  that  acooout,  bnt  occDBionollj  he  makes  comments,  within  bracketa,  in  a 
tone  which  strangely  contrasts  with  the  onimpanionBd  temper  of  the  pre- 
ceding parsfrap^.  The  History  ia  a  very  Toluabla  conttibutioa  to  oar 
ecclesiaaticaf  literature,  and  does  credit  to  Dr.  Sule's  indiutiT  and 
judgment. 

Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Saving  Truthi  of  Christianity.    By  C.  E. 

LiTTHABDr.  Translated  by  Sophii.  TiTLoa,  {Edinburgh :  Clark.) 
These  lectures  contain  a  Tetnmi  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
auUior  is  a  profound  thioker,  a  skilled  theologian,  a  man  of  wide  and  raried 
culture,  who  knows  how  to  eipreea  cleatly  and  sharply  what  ha  dreams  and 
belierei.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  la  brief.  There  ii  not  much  argu- 
ment, but  the  principles  of  the  Gospel — grace,  redemption,  the  Trinity,  and 
the  Chnroh— are  expounded  with  singular  force,  truth,  and  graeefolnMs  of 
diction.  The  theology  is  Lutheran,  and,  therefore,  such  as  we  cannot  alto- 
gether accept  I  but  m  substance  it  is  orthodox  and  Eraneelical.  The 
volume  forms  a  fitting  companion  to  the  fundamental  truths  o7  Christianity 
&om  the  some  pen. 

Evening  by  Evening ;  or.  Heading!  at  Eventide  for  the  Family  or  the 
CloKt.  By  C.  U.  SPHBOEOir.  (London:  Passmore  and  Alabaster.) 
Theio  "EToning  Beodings,"  from  the  pea  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Spurgecm, 
abound  in  those  racy  qaalities  which  render  hia  preaching  and  writings 
BO  popular.  Those  wearied  by  the  occupations  of  the  day,  oy  tho  din  and 
diatraotion  of  city  life,  or  by  the  cores  and  worry  of  business,  will  find 
solace  aad  refreshment  during  the  retirement  of  the  evening  in  these  page*. 
This  work  will  be  found  an  admirable  companion  book  for  "Morning  by 
Morning,"  and  will  no  doubt  have  as  wide  a  ciroalation.  We  rejoice  in 
the  continued  vigour  and  growing  usefulness  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  troat 
that  his  bow  may  long  abide  in  strength. 

Symns  mitten  for  the  New   Year's  Morning  Prayer  Meetings  in 

Great   GBorge-atreet    Chapel,   Liverpool.    Bj  the  late  Eer.  Thomas 

Bafeles,  D.D.,  LL.D.     With  a  Preface  by  the  £er.  JAKsa  BaiJtwiM 

Bkown,  B.A.    (London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 

To  those  who  knew  and  loved  the  late  Br.  Baffles,  this  beantinjUr  ^ot  np 

volume  wdl  be  a  most  pleasing  memorial  of  him.     The  title  aufflciently 

iDdiaatea  the  contents.    Many  of  these  hymns  show  oonsiderable  poetic 

power.    One  of  them  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  "Poetry"  in  oar 

present  number.    It  will  be  pleasiiu;  when  reading  it  to  remember  that  the 

writer  is  now  enjoying  the  buss  whioh  he  anticipated. 

Notes  on  Epidemica ;  for  the  use  of  the  Public.  By  Fkakcia 
Bdhuiid  AifSTXj,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Senior  Assistaat-Phjeioian  to  die 
Westminster  Hospital.  [London:  Hodder  and  Stonghton.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  In  this 
essay.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  disease  in  this  country,  and  more  or  less 
in  lul  countries,  which  might  easily  be  prerentod.  Dr.  Anitie  says,  that 
"  the  time  is  visihiy  coming  when  the  diseases  which  form  the  largest 
sources  of  mortality  will  be  extinguished,  or  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  by  the  enlarged  reiouicca  of  science."  We  cannot  deal  with  this 
subject  m  these  pages  :  but  those  interested  in  it  will  &td  mnch  Talnablo 
information  regarding  it  condensed  in  this  little  volume,  and  presented  in  a 
most  popular  and  attractire  form. 
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Laj/t  of  Lowly  Life.     Second  Series.     By  Euth 'WiLts.     (London: 

Jamea  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
ThcBB  Uya  are  exgniBltfll^  beantiful.  TMb  is  no  book  of  rhymea,  but 
a  Tolnme  of  gentiine,  spirit- Btirring,  noble  poetry,  Euth  Wills  mntt 
become  better  known.  The  poems  of  tie  humble  factory  errl  are  eema 
of  whicli  a  jewelled  hand  might  be  proud.  Let  our  readers  buy  the  Uttle 
book,  and  they  will  endone  our  judgment  of  its  merits. 
I%e   IVee  of  Life;    ita  Shade,  Fruit,  and  Repose.    By  Ootavius 

WiUBLOW,  D.D.    (London :  John  F.  Shaw  and  Co.) 
Dr.  Winslow'!  writinga  are  well  known.    This  will  be  found  mueh  to 
resemble  those  that  hare  preceded  it.     It  has  the  aame  defects  and  ezeei- 
lencies.    Many  have  derived  spiritual  benefit  from  his  works.     To  auch  we 
oonuneud  this  freah  production  of  his  pen. 

Chats  by  the  Sea.     By  Marianne  FarninghaMj  Author  of  "  Life 

Sketohes,"  &e.    [London  i  James  darks  and  Co.) 
We  oan  heartily  eommend  this  most  instraotire  and  interesting  littie  work. 
Parsnti  going  to  the  lea-side  with  their  children  will  do  well  w  pat  it  into 
tJwiT  handt* 


Siars  of  t^e  (S^uc^ti; 

Jolj  d. — Goole,  YorkahiM.  On  ooeasion  of  the  Ber.  S.  GUdstone't 
leftTin^  to  take  the  vattorate  of  Hie  ehuroh  at  Eirkham,  in  Lenoaakire. 
a  Bteeting  wu  held,  woen  a  purse,  oontaining  forty  aerereigu,  was  pretented 
to  him  in  the  name  of  hi*  flook  by  J.  Foyster,  £eq.,  and  a  time-pieoe  to 
Mrs.  Qladstone  by  W.  Porter,  Esq.  The  Bevs.  J.  Q.  Bobsrta,  T.  Willis, 
J,  Midgley,  and  L  Ambler  deliyated  addresses. 

July  10.— Broad-street,  Beading.  The  Ber.  8.  C.  Gordon.  M.A.,  who 
has  been  for  two  years  co-pastor  at  the  Independent  Chapel,  was  presented 
with  a  time-piece  and  silver  plate  I7  the  members  of  his  female  Bible  class. 

July  14.— Pembroke.    The  new   chapel  was  opened.      Sermons  were 

Beached  by  the  Beva.  Dr.  Speuce  and  T.  Davies,  B.A.  The  Bevs. 
.  Salmon  and  J.  Bowland  also  took  part  in  the  services.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  £2,000. 

The  English  Congr^ational  Chapel  Building  Society.    A  conference 

of  the  friends  of  this  Society  was  held  in  Victoria-street  Church,  Derby. 
The  Bevs.  J.  C.  Galloway,  M.A.,  W.  Crosbie.  LL.B.,  T.  G.  Horton, 
W.  Shillito,  J.  D.  Williams,  T.  AvelinB,  and  T.  Enowles,  and  A-  Common, 
J.  Grimwade,  J.  Harkness,  and  J.  May,  Esqs.,  condneted  the  business. 

Woobum,  Bucks.     Services  were  held  in  Core's  End  Chapel  to 

recognise  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Johnson,  of  Beading,  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
TheTlevB.  B.  Bnlmer,  C.  Bobbins,  J.  C.  Harrison,  J.  Duthie,  A.  Packer, 
and  W.  H.  Bobinson  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day. 

July  U.^Eltham.  The  new  Conjcrentional  Church  was  opened. 
Sermons  were  preached  by  the  Bevs.  S.  Martin  and  Dr.  Balei|;h.  The 
Bevs.  J.  MarshaU,  LI.  D.  Bevan,  LL.B.,  J.  8.  Wardhiw,  H.  W.  DobeU,  Esq., 
and  others  conducted  the  engagements  of  the  day. 

Jnly  21.— Gxavesend.  The  re-opening  services  of  the  Princes- street 
Chapel  were  held.  The  Eev.  J.  Spence,  D.D.  and  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Boutding 
preached  the  opening  sermons. 

July  22.^?helmnford.  The  new  Sunday  school-rooms  were  opened. 
The  Bevs-  G.  Wilkinson,  T-  Hooke,  W.  Cuthborteon,  T.  W.  Davids, 
■nd  J.  Edmond,  D.D.,  took  part  in  the  morning  service.  In  the  evening  a 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  presided. 

July  26, — Bnttershaw,  Halifax.    The  foundation  stone  of  a  new  chapel 
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wu  laid  by  Mr.  J.  L&v.  The  £evR.  J.  H.  Morgan.  B.  CathberUon, 
B.  Dale,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Brawn  took  part  in  the  proceedingi. 

Jnlf  28.— Bncklinnt  Hill.  The  Tecognition  of  the  Bev.  W.  Dorline 
took  place.  The  E«va.  E.  T.  Egg,  J.  If  nnn,  and  J.  Kennedy,  M.A.,  and 
othen  took  part.  In  the  erenrng  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Dorliag 
preiidcd,  when  Bereral  addresaes  were  deliTered. 

Cirencester.    The  Independent  Chapel  harinf;  been  repaired  and 

impTOTed,  re-openiag  lermona  were  preached  bjr  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Aveling. 

Calne,  Wilti.     The  Free  Chnroh  waa  opened  for  Dirine  wonhip. 

The  Ber.  K.  HaU,  LL.B.,  preached.  The  Bara.  £.  Edwards  (Faator), 
J.  Mihiei,  M.A.,  H.  M.  C^unn.  T.  Mann,  J.  C.  Gallaway,  M.A.,  C.  Chapman, 
MA.,  and  C.  Jnpe,  Eaq.,  and  otJiera  took  port  in  the  Berrioea  aad  meetiogB. 
The  coat  of  the  ohnroh  and  ichoola  is  £5,600. 

Jnlj  29. — Coloheater.  Head-cate  Chapel  waa  re-opened  after  nndergoing 
alteratioiia  and  repairs.  The  Ker.  J.  Stooghton  preached  the  opening 
aermon. 

July  30. — Bolton.  The  comer  atone  of  the  new  chapel  in  Mawdslej- 
■treet  was  laid  bj  Bir  J.  Watt.  In  the  evening  a  meeting  waa  held,  wlien 
the  chair  waa  ooonpied  bj  J.  Barlow,  Esq.  AddresieB  were  delivered 
by  the  Ecys.  B.  Beat,  T.  DavieB,  D.  J.  Hamer,  T.  W.  Handford,  and 
Jl  BameB  and  H.  Lee,  Eaqa. 

July  SI. — Croydon.  A  new  Congregational  Chnrch  waa  opened  at 
Thornton-heath.  Sermoni  were  prea^ed  by  the  Beva.  B.  D.  Wuaon  and 
N.  H^  LL.B.     The  coat  of  the  building  ia  aboat  £3.500. 

Angnat  3. — O-laagow.  A  meeting  waa  held  in  Great  Hamilton-atroet 
Chapel  to  give  a  teitimonial  to  the  Bct.  D.  Johnatone  preriona  to  hia 
departure  for  New  Zealand.  The  B«r.  D.  Bnaiell  ooonpied  the  chair. 
The  teatimonial  conaiated  of  a  pnrae  of  210  BOTcreigna. 

Angvat  II. — Comberton,  Cambridge.  The  foundation  atone  of  a  new 
chapel  was  laid  by  J.  Nntter,  Esq.  The  Ben.  J.  F.  Campbell  and  Meaan. 
Brown  and  Erang  took  part  in  the  proceeding!. 

PA8T0BAL  NOTICES. 

CIXLS  ACCWBTSB. 

The  Ber.  J.  M.  Jonea,  of  Narbeth,  Pembroke,  baa  accepted  an  inritation 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  chnroh  at  Lewitham. 

The  Bev.  J.  Mountain,  of  Cheahnnt  College,  that  of  the  church.  Great 
Marlow,  Bucks. 

The  Bev.  J.  ElLia.  that  of  the  New  Tabernacle,  Old-atreet-road,  London. 

The  BsT.  S.  F.  Walker,  of  Uppingham,  that  of  the  church  at  Pendlebnry. 

The  Ber.  J.  JeSHea,  of  Wheatley  and  Great  Haaeley,  that  of  the  chnrch 
at  Feppard. 

The  Ber.  J.  Farr,  of  Brynmawr,  that  of  the  Welsh  Congregational 
Chnroh,  Oaweitrr. 

The  BcT.  W.  H.  Edwarda,  of  Welford,  that  of  the  church  at  Honitoa. 

The  Bev.  B.  A.  Johneon,  of  New  College,  that  of  the  church.  Long 
Sutton. 

The  Ber.  G.  S.  Beaney,  of  Taunton,  that  of  Wycliffe  Chapel,  Warrington. 

KBSIOSATIONS. 

The  Bev.  3.  E.  Yeadon  haa  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  ohutehea 
of  IghtBeld  and  Whitchurch,  Salop. 
The  Bev.  J.  E.  Millaon,  that  of  Chapel-Btreet  Chapel,  Sonthport. 

Oar  dear  old  friend,  the  Bev.  John  Alexander,  of  Norwioh,  has  gone  to         I 
hia  reat.    He  died  on  July  81  at  the  ripe  age  of  aerenty-five.    We  hope  to 
preaent  our  readers  with  a  memoir  of  him  next  month.  I 
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I.— THE  TAHITIAN  AND  LEEWARD  ISLANDS  MISSION. 

BY  THE  BKr.   J.    L.   OREE^,   OF  TAJUA. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  ago  tliat  tlie  hearts  of  our  brethjea  ia 
Tahiti  were  cheered  by  the  first  si^os  of  success  to  their  labours,  when 
after  fourteen  years  of  untiring  zeal  and  energy,  they  were  permitted 
to  listen  to  the  first  breath  of  prayer  to  Ood,  issuing  &om  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  natives  of  that  lovely  i&Ie.  And  this  was  heard  at  a  time 
when  civil  war  was  distraoting  the  land.  Thus  cheered,  the  brethren  and 
their  successors  have  laboured  on  with  varyiag  success,  until  now  the 
light  hath  sent  forth  its  rays  through  many  a  benighted  land,  and  the 
people  are  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  of  the  gospel,  ,by  which  they  havd 
been  freed  from  the  chains  of  error  and  darkness.  The  army  has 
waxed  strong  and  valiant  fvr  the  Lord,  gathered  firom  the  people  of 
the  Sociefy,  Hervey,  Navigators,  Loyalty,  and  other  groupa  ;  and  these, 
too,  are  adding  daily  to  the  number  of  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord. 

The  free  and  antranunelled  action  of  the  London  Missionoiy  Socie^ 
was  checked  and  almost  entirely  suspended  in  Tahiti  on  the  assumption 
of  authority  there  by  the  French.  The  Missionaries,  some  from  the 
pressure  of  outward  circumstancea  and  others  for  conscience-salce,  retired 
&om  the  field.  The  natives,  suffering  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  friends 
and  advisers,  were  ill-prepared  to  combat  with  the  difScultioe  by  which 
they  were  so  unexpectedly  overtaken.  Under  such  ciroumstances,  rather 
than  abandon  their  faith  and  form  of  worship,  they  readily  yielded  them- 
selves  up    to   the  guidance  of  some  of  their  own  number,  who  w^ere 
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elected  as  pastors  over  the  Oharchea,  and  vho  were  sanctioned  by  tbo 
Frencli  Government.  Some  of  these  pastors,  it  is  tnie,  had  enjoyed 
superior  advantages,  but  still  vere  of  neceaaity  but  infants  in  know 
ledge  and  experimental  Christian  life.  After  the  excitement  of  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  natives  to  the  French  authoritieB  had  subsided,  Mr. 
Howe  and  one  or  two  others  were  allowed  to  return  to  Tahiti.  Cir- 
cumstancos,  however,  soon  transpired  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
these  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Howe),  after  which  time  the  oversight 
and  spiritual  guardianship  of  the  people  was  carefully  and  wisely  ad- 
ministered by  him.  He  obtained  great  tavour  with  the  successire  Fresdt 
Commandants,  under  whom  he  enjoyed  many  special  privSeges.  Although 
the  benefits  conferred  wore  often  more  indirectthandirect,  yet  they  were  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  natives,  inasmuch  as  many  of  their  errors  were 
corrected  and  their  drooping  hearts  cheered  with  words  of  kindness  and 
sympathy  from  their  counsellor,  which  were  as  drops  of  water  to  a  thinty 
soul,  and  as  a  balm  to  the  troubled  spirit.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  with  the  Protectorate  Sag  came  the  thoroughly  established  and  fully 
rsoogmzed  Koman  Catholic  Mission,  which  now  even,  in  its  recently  re- 
stricted position,  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  Native  QovenuneUt 
revenue.  Seventy-five  thoosand  franos  have  been  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  whoee  walls  have  at 
very  long  intervals  daring  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  risen  to  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet,  and  now  the  whole  affiiir  has  bees  condemned  as  un- 
sound in  the  foundation,  and  doubtless,  ere  long,  another  large  grant  will 
be  made  towards  a  building  to  be  M«cted  on  some  other  site. 

Notwithstanding  the  Government  grants  hare  been  oonuderably  j»- 

duced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  Catholic  Misakm  is  said  to 

have  absorbed,  last  year,  about  6S,000  francs  of  the  public  funds,  whilst 

6,000  francs   only  were  granted  towards  the  sappOTt  of  the  Protaitant 

Mission.    From  information  which  I  received  in  Tahiti  during  my  reeent 

visit  there,  I  learnt  that  notwithstanding  the  Catholic  Miasioa  haa  beat 

ea  long  established,  and  annually  absorbs  so  la^e  a  portion  of  the  hwd 

earnings  of  so  many  Protestant  people  voted  to  them  by  the  Gorenuiiflnt« 

yet  they  number  only  about  500  membeiB  out  of  a  population  of  6,0M 

on  Tahiti,  or  B,ODf)  including  Moorea  ;  a  elear  proof  that  the  CatholiG 

reli^on  is  not  popular  amongst  the  peojde,  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  "  the 

reb'gion  of  the  people." 

About  five  years  ago  the  Paris  Uismosarj  Society  oommeBoed  a  MiBsioa 

'"'^i^i  in  response  to  a  request  sent  to  them  by  some  of  tlw  people 

ion  was  opened  by  the  Bev.   T.  Arboaaaet,  who  was  weloomaJ 
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irith  great  joy  b;  tte  Uissioaaries  of  tlie  London  Uiasioaary  Society,  as 
it  was  hoped  tliat  the  iatrodactLon  of  the  representatives  of  the  French 
Frotesbuit  brethren  into  a  French  poBsession  trauld  have  been  effectual 
in  keeping  in  tdieck  the  innovations  of  the  advocates  of  the  oppcsing 
principlea,  vhich  have  been  so  assiduouEly  promulgated  amongst  them, 
and  counteract  the  lax  tendencies  of  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  themselves.  The  Mission  was  soon  afterwards  strengthenod  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  Mons.  Atger  (son-in-law  to  Modb.  Arbousset) ,  and 
since  then  by  the  arrival  of  the  Bev.  Mons.  Vernier  a^d  Mons.  Yienot,  the 
latter  being  the  prindpa!  of  the  educational  department.  M.  Vernier  has 
beea  elected  pastor  of  the  Churdi  at  Fapetoai,  Moorea ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  departure  of  Mons.  Tienot  to  Sydney,  he  has  taken  chaii^ 
pro  ton.  of  the  educational  department.  We  rejoice  in  this  acoessioa 
to  the  number  of  Protestant  miBsionaries  in  Tahiti,  but  the  supply  is 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demand ;  the  pMple  are  now  aa  much  in  need  of 
the  teaching  and  the  wise  guidance  of  European  missionaries  as  ever 
they  were,  and  in  some  instances  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  more 
■rdaaus  in  removing  ialse  views  of  Scripture  truth  strengthened  by  pre- 
judices deep-ssated  and  difficult  to  remove,  than  in  instructing  the  re- 
cently converted  &om  the  errors  of  heathenism. 

The  Native  Churches  in  Tahiti  hare  been  reduced  &om  thirty-seven,  as 
retorted  by  Mona.  Arbousset,  to  twenty-one,  including  those  on  Moorea. 
The  most  of  these  are  presided  over  by  Nativd  pastors,  the  exceptions 
being:  1.  A  few  vacant  Churches.  2.  The  Church  at  Papeete,  Bev.  M. 
Atger,  assistant-pastor  Daniela.  3.  The  Church  at  Papetoai,  Moorea, 
Rev.  tSota.  Vernier,  pastor-elect.  The  Native  pastors  have  been  repre- 
aented  to  me  as  varying  in  intelligence,  moral  character,  and  fitness  for 
tiie  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Some  of  thom  are  assisted  by  yoaug 
mem.  who  have  gone  &om  our  institution  at  Tahaa,  on  whom  has  been 
laid  the  ohief  responsiblity  of  the  general  work  of  the  Mission,  and  under 
whose  evangelistio  labours  the  churches  have  partially  revived.  I  may 
give  just  one  instance  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Native  character  for  the 
work  of  independent  control  of  the  churches.  It  occurred  in  the  district 
of  Hitia,  in  the  month  of  February  last.  The  Natirs  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Toirao,  with  some  others,  had  been  invited  to  visit  and  stir  up  the  people 
at  Uitia.  They  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  on  their  arrival  in  the 
distriot  on  the  first  Friday  in  the  month,  all  the  duties  of  the  pastor 
were  ceded  to  them.  The  members  asaembled,  as  was  their  wont,  at  the 
church  meeting,  and  in  due  course  at  that  meeting  no  less  than  eighty 
peivons  were  proposed   for  admission  into  church  fellowship.   Of  these 
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many  'were  known  to  be  living  in  sin,  having  showii  no  signs  of  a  refonna- 
tion  of  character,  and  who  had  not  been  accastomed  evan  to  attend  the 
house  of  God,  hut  had  merely  assented  to  the  repeatod  applications  of 
the  deacona  to  Join  the  Church.  Others  of  them  were  children,  stnne  as 
young  OS  twelve  years  of  age.  Of  the  number  proposed  it  waa  further 
intended  to  elect  seren  or  eight  of  them  as  deacons,  without  the  slightest 
oonsideration  of  their  adaptation  to  the  office  or  the  requirements  of 
the  Church.  A  member  of  the  Church,  a  son  of  one  of  oar  early  Mission- 
aries, remonstrated  with  them,  and  succeeded  in  partially  checking  such 
unwise  enthusiasm.  I  afterwards  had  an  opportunity  of  oonversing  with 
one  of  the  ministeTs  engaged  on  that  occasion  at  Hitia,  and,  after  a  little 
reasoning  with  him,  he  saw  the  error  under  which  they  were  labooring  in 
pursuing  such  a  conrse,  and  expressed  his  detOTminaUon  to  be  imne 
guarded  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  difKculties  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Missionaries  in  Tahiti,  there  is  a  pleasing 
impartiality  shown  in  the  administration  of  the  law  towards  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  They  are  alike  controlled  by  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
9.ff.,  nominifitei  or  priest  is  permitted  to  preach  in  any  place  beyond  the 
boundary  of  his  own  district,  without  an  invitation  &om  the  resident 
ministeror  deacons  belonging  to  that  place.  Again,  no  minister  or  teacher 
ia  allowed  to  establish  a  place  of  worship  or  school  in  any  district  without 
an  invitation  from  the  authorities  of  that  district;  hence  the  Catholics 
have  not  been  able  to  establish  themselves  on  Moorea,  or  any  of  the 
Austral  Islands  now  under  the  Protectorate.  In  this  pariioulsf  we  e^joy 
an  impartiality  of  admiais trade  n  of  the  laws  of  the  country  which  is 
favourable  to  us,  and  which  serves  as  a  check  against  the  innorationa  of 
popery. 

There  is  however,  I  believe,  a  law  now  in  existence  which  prohibito 
the  people  from  organizing  an  Auxiliary  in  Tahiti  to  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  pe<^le  to  say  that  they  still  have 
a  disposition  to  practically  acknowledge  their  gratitude  to  their  fkthets  in 
the  gospel,  who  nurtured  them  in  the  days  of  their  infant?  in  the 
Christian  faith.  Most  strikingly  was  this  illustrated  in  the  great  Idsdness 
and  nnauppresaed  joy  which  they  manifested  towards  me  on  my  vifflta  to 
several  of  the  districts  on  Tahili,  and  on  each  of  those  on  Moorea.  They 
pressed  me  to  promise  te  visit  them  ag^,  and  in  some  places  they 
threatened  to  detain  me  to  reside  permanently  amongst  them. 

The  day  before  we  left  for  England,  about  eighty  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  at  Papeete,  with  representatives  of  other  Churches,  came  ia  I«»g 
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prooesuon,  headed  b;  Daniela,  to  M!r.  Morris's  house,  each  pair  brioging  a 
burden  of  native  food,  cocoa-nuts,  yams,  melons,  bananas,  plantains, 
fovla  or  pigs, — all  of  which  was  laid  down  in  &ont  of  Mr.  Moma's  house. 
Dauiela  called  on  ne  and  Mrs.  Qreen  aad,  after  the  usual  salutations, 
formally  presented  it  to  as  in  the  name  of  Messrs.  Morris,  Atger,  Ylenot, 
and  Vernier,  together  with  all  the  brethren  in  Tahiti,  begging  as  to  accept 
of  it  as  a  token  of  their  lore  to  us,  and  as  an  expression  of  their  love  to 
the  SoeUiy  and  MmiotMriet  who  first  gave  them  the  Word  of  Life,  and  to 
whom  they  still  look  for  succour ;  adding  an  earnest  appeal  to  us  not  to 
remain  in  England,  but  to  rotum  to  Tahiti  and  reside  amongst  them,  as 
they  are  still  in  ignorance  and  blind.  The  worth  of  the  present  was  at 
least  40  or  50  dallara. 

I  may  here  add  that  the  natives  with  whom  I  met  all  spoke  in  most 
pleasing  terms  of  their  ddigbt  in  the  repeated  and  &eqaent  Tisita  which 
they  get  firom  Mr.  Morris,  in  bis  itinerating  work  on  the  Sabbath-days. 
During  our  stay  in  Tahiti,  I  visited  Mooroa,  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  state  of  the  churches  there.  The  strictness  of  the  discipline  exercised 
seems  to  keep  the  churchee  tcee  from  many  of  the  evils  in  which  some  of 
the  churches  in  Tahiti  abound,  and  X  have  great  hopes  that  if  Mens. 
Temier,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  the  right  order,  settles  at  Papetoai, 
the  churcbes  at  Moorea  will  flourish  and  grow  in  extent  and  beauty.  The 
churches  at  Haapiti,  Teahaioe,  and  Afereaitu  are  presided  over  by  three 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  promising  young  men  we  have  had  in  onr 
Institution  at  Tahaa. 

THB  FUTUnZ  07  THE  lOSSIOS. 

I  am  sure  that  my  opinion  on  this  subject  will  be  supported  by  the 
brethren  in  the  work.  It  has  been  the  anxious  concern  of  the  Missionaries 
of  the  Tahitian  and  Leeward  Islands  Missions  to  devise  some  plan  for 
more  effectually  conveying  the  gospel  to  the  Islands  of  the  Tuamotu 
group.  The  islands  inhabited  are  about  45  in  number,  with  populations 
varying  &om  20  to  2,000.  A  rigorous  attempt  was  made  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  to  establish  a  Mission  on  those  islands,  which  should  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  remotest  bounds  of  the  group,  but  I  r^ret  to  say  that 
it  has  partially  &Ued.  Before  another  or  further  attempt  be  made,  it 
seems  desirable  that  these  three  questions  should  be  solved.  1.  Is  any- 
thing more  to  be  done  for  Tahiti,  and  the  other  Protectorate  Islands  ? 
2.  Who  is  to  do  it  P    3.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  carrying  on  the 
Mission,  and  that  far  more  vigorously  than  has  been  done  for  many  years 
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past.     It  miiat  be  done,  for  tlw  lioaour  of  CHuistianity  and  the  rolatioiu 
whick  it  bears  to  modem  Missions. 

The  question  then  urises,  By  vhom  is  ii  to  be  done  F  We  hare  our 
a^nt  ilt.  Horns  there,  who  is  actirely  engaged  in  diudiarging  the 
duties  at  the  Bethel.  The  cause  is  gresU;  prospeiing  undor  his  minis- 
trations. The  numbers  both  in  chon^  fellomhip  and  geaeral  atlen- 
danoe  at  the  aerrices  hare  largely  incroaMd,  m  also  hare  the  cod- 
tribationa  to  the  London  Kissioaary  Socisfy,  and  a  new  moTemmt  .has 
just  been  mode  which  has  secured  promiaes  of  npwardp  of  1,400  dollars 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  BetbeL  In  addition  to  this,  ICr.  and  ICra. 
Uorris  conduct  da;  and  boarding;  schools  for  the  Enropean,  half-casta,  and 
Native  children  which  thrives  well,  and  has,  I  imagine,  a  great  and  exteo- 
sive  influence  not  only  in  Papeete,  bat  in  other  districts  of  the  island. 
Hr.  llorris  appears  also  to  be  frequently  engaged  in  praadiing  to  the 
natives  in  the  districts'amand,  mwl"ng  periodical  naita  to  the  mon  ramote 
parts  and  to  Moorea. 

Then,  a^^oin,  the  book  depot  at  Papeete  is  of  oonsideTable  importanoe. 
The  subject  of  the  press  may  perhaps  be  worthy  of  a  little  oi»udderst«ui. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  further,  that  the  French  Protestant  Uiauonary 
Sodety  have  a  staff  of  three  Missionaries,  two  ordained  and  one 
imordained,  in  the  Mission.  One  of  the  ordained  Missionaries  hsa 
accepted  a  call  to  Moorea,  but  is  at  present  detained  at  Papeete. 

It  is  evident  that  fresh  and  vigoraua  efforts  must  be  pat  forth  for  ^e 
more  effectual  working  of  the  Mission,  and  this  must  be  done  by  one  or 
both  of  the  agencies  there.  Shall  the  Directors  ofthe  London  Missionary 
Society  withdraw  in  favour  of  the  Directors  ofthe  Paris  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Society,  seeing  they  have  taken  up  the  W4»-k,  and  have  a  stronger 
force  in  the  field  than  that  of  the  London  MiflMonary  Sode^  ?  I  r^y 
that  such  a  step  would  be  nadeeirable,  as  on  important  principle  ia 
involved  therein,  via.,  it  would  form  a  precedent  for  a  similar  course  ia 
other  French  poesessionB  in  the  Paoifio.  Besides,  Oie  ^vaent  staff  of  the 
French  Protestant  Mieaion  iu  Tahiti  i3  altogether  inadequate  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Tahiti  and  Moorea  alone,  apart  from  the  Tuamotws  and 
French  possessions  in  the  Austral  Islands. 
•  The  course  which  presents  itself  to  my  mind  is,  that  both  the  Socaetiea 
be  repreeonted  there,  not  by  the  missionaries  workin^f  in  opposition  to 
eadi  other — in  such  a  caae  1  would  say  withdraw — but  that  some  plan  be 
devised  whereby  they  may  work  in  a  sense  indepMidenlly  of  each  other, 
and  yet  in  harmony  the  one  with  the  other.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  deaii- 
able  that   the  limits  of  the  operations  of  eai^  Mission  should  be  well 
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defined,  and  tMs  too  by  the  Directors  oi  the  respectivo  Societies,  thnfl  the 
iiusst(Hiariea  Tould  be  vorking  in  perfect  unison  with  oaoh  other,  without 
interfering  wi&  each  other's  labours.  TTnited  meetinga  oould  be  held  at 
I»esoribed  intervals,  and  full  oountenance  giren  to  eaoh  other's  labours. 
I  am  persuaded  that  if  something  of  this  kind  coold  be  carried  out,  some- 
what of  the  loTe  and  prosperity  of  former  days  would  be  enjoyed,  and  the 
dark  doud  which  has  so  long  hung  over  die  Tahitian  Miuion  would  be 
disp^ed. 

I  would  further  suggest  that,  unless  the  Paris  Miseiouaiy  Sooiely  can 
considerably  augment  the  number  of  their  Hisaionaries  in  that  field,  a 
division  something  like  the  following  would  be  practicable,  viz : — 

1.  That  Tahiti  and  Uoorea,  as  one  section  of  the  Mission,  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Preuch  brethren,  with  a  iiill  understanding  that  our  2f  is- 
sionaries  be  at  liberty  to  respond  to  any  invitations  to  preach  which  they 
may  receive  irom  any  of  the  bhurchee,  but  not  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  those  ohurches. 

2.  That  the  Aiutral  Islands  together  with  the  Tuamotu  group  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  London  Missionary  Sodety's  agents,  and  that  the 
visitation  of  those  islands  be  controlled  by  the  Missionaries  of  Tahiti  and 
the  Leeward  Islanda  conjointly,  with  power  to  the  deputation  visiting,  to 
invite  one  of  the  French  brethren  to  accompany  him  in  his  visite  to  thoaa 

To  enable  our  Society  to  do  this,  the  purchase  of  a  schooner,  of  say  60 
Ions  burthen,  conveniently  fitted  up,  would  be  neoeasaiy.  The  45  islands 
of  the  Tuamotu  group  are  situated  at  distances  varying  &om  200  to  1,000 
miles  or  more  &om  Tahiti ;  Anaa,  the  principal  one,  being  about  300  miles. 
These  are  so  dangerous  that  it  would  be  altogether  impracticable  to 
employ  a  large  vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  would  moreover  occupy  a  much 
longer  time  than  the  general  Mission  vessel  oould  afford  to  devote  to  it. 

The  work  of  the  vessel  may  include  two  visits  annually  to  the  islands 
of  the  Tuamotu  group— one  to  the  Austral  Islands,  and,  leaving  a  maigin 
£»  emei^^cies,  still  afibrd  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  out-stations  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  Maiaviti,  Borabora,  and  Manpiti  (the  last  men- 
tioned  has  been  visited  by  European  missionaries  twice  during  the  last 
last  10  or  12  years).  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  vessel  could  be  employed 
advantageously  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  year  at  the  Hervey.  Islands. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  vessel  be  only  supplementary  to  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  general  Mission  vessel. 

On  the  plan  proposed  for  extension,  I  may  say  that  the  agency  on  the- 
Islands  must  be  Native,  and  natives  of  the  Tuamotu  Islands,  superintended 
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of  course  b;  Earopean  Missionaries.  One  of  tlie  principal  leasons  for 
this  is  that  the  means  of  subsistence  is  much  better  adapted  for  themseLves 
ithan  for  natives  of  the  mountainous  islands.  In  the  latter,  the  food  is 
much  more  varied  than  in  the  Lagoon  Islands,  and  it  requires  an  amount 
of  self-denial,  which  is  not  always  available,  to  induce  the  natives  of  the 
High  Islands  to  settle  down  on  the  Lagoon  Islands. 

In  order  to  meet  this  requirement,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter 
vigorously  on  the  efficient  training  of  a  goodly  number  of  young  men, 
carefully  selected  &om  amongst  the  churches,  who  should  return  in  due 
time  to  the  work  amongst  their  own  countrymen,  labouring  for  a  time  as 
Evangelists,  and  ultimately,  if  deemed  prudent,  to  be  ordained  as  pastors 
over  individual  churches. 

In  the  event  of  a  sadsfactoiy  understanding  having  been  come  to  by 
the  Directors  of  the  two  Societies,  and  mutually  carried  out  by  the  His- 
sionaries  in  the  field,  it  would  be  undesirable  and  utmeoessaty  to  have  two 
training  institutions  for  the  Tabitian  and  Leeward  Islands  groups,  so  that 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  supplying  the  claims  of  both  sections  of 
the  mission ;  establishiog,  as  an  auxiliary,  preparatory  olasaes  conduct«d 
by  the  Missionaries,  or  one  such  class  on  a  more  systematic  scale  for  tbe 
benefit  of  ^candidates  for  admission  Into  the  Institution.  Such  a  class 
vould  enable  us  to  help  forward  the  students  in  higher  branchea  of  study 
and  better  equip  them  for  Aiture  usefulness.  It  is  further  desirable  that 
the  Institution  be  continued  on  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  as  there  we 
arc  more  free  to  speak  and  to  act  on  all  religious  subjects  than  we  are 
O^ahiti  or  any  other  of  the  Protectorate  Islands. 

One  or  two  additional  Missionaries  would  be  necessary  to  enable  us  ts 
«an7  out  the  proposed  extension,  these  to  reside  either  on  Tahiti  or  the 
Leeward  Islands. 

The  Leeward  Islands  Mission  is  now  partially  restored  to  tranquilli^, 
although,  from  communications  received  by  last  mail,  I  regret  to  have  to 
report  a  lax,  very  lax  state  amongst  the  people  of  Huahine,  which  Mr. 
Saville  regrets  and  deplores  exceedingly.  A  civil  war  seems  inevitable  a 
Borabora. 

The  Institution  under  our  care  at  Tahaa  has  had  its  trials  and  draw, 
backs,  but  withal  there  has  been  some  work  done,  and  I  trust  that  &^ 
which  has  been  commenced  in  the  Institution  will  continue  to  be  carried 
on,  and  the  blessed  effects  felt  by  thousands  of  those  who  are  enjoying  the 
ministry  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  ua. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  A  BECE>-T  LETTER  FROM  THE  KET.  Q,  MORRIS,  TAUrn,  MAY  4T1£, 


' '  Tho  mail  leaves  to-morrow,  so  I  pen 
a  few  lines.  I  told  you  some  time  ago 
atat  there  appeared  t«  bo  a  great  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  Go70m- 
ment  to  nominate  ofBcially  tho  Tahaa. 
students,  elected  aa  ministers  or  teocL- 
ors  by  the  different  districts,  whilst 
seeming  fully  to  appi-ovo  of  their 
labours.  I  am  very  glad  to  inform 
you  that  recently  the  official  nomina- 
tion or  appointment  of  four  of  them 
has  appeared,  dating,  I  think,  iroia 
the  times  of  their  respective  electioaa. 
They  are  Ninii  at  Papenoo,  Tahiti; 
Teina  at  Tcaharoa ;  Teoru  at  Haapiti, 
and  Yaitoare  at  A&reoitu,  in  Moorea. 
Tho  Government  pay,  however,  is  very 
trifling,  only  three  ot  four  dollars  a. 
month. 

"  A  very  pleasing  feature  here  at 
the  present  moment  is  the  number  of 
chapek  either  just  erected,  being 
erected,  or  about  to  be  erected.  This 
id  the  case  in  five  or  six  districts. 

"  A.  few  days  ago  I  vent,  accom- 
panied by  M.  Atger,  the  French  mis- 


sionary, to  open  a  very  large  nice 
chapel  at  Haapiti,  Moorea.  One  of 
tho  recent  Tahaa  students  has  recently 
settled  there  imder  very  encour^ng 
circumetancea.  He  has  a.  new  wife, 
a  new  house,  a  new  church,  and  o.  new 
schoolroom;  I  hojwhe  will  succeed  well. 
The  teacher,  Yaitoare,  recently  settled 
at  Afareaitu  is,  I  think,  labouring  auc- 
cessftilly.  The  French  resident  at 
Moorea  says  that  the  £nes  for  drunken- 
ness in  that  district  were  very  con- 
siderable lost  year,  but  this  year  they 
have  been  very  little,  next  to  nothing. 
This  fact,  from  an  official,  ia  pleasing 
testimon}'.  I  continually  feel  tho 
value  and  importance  of  a  good,  stir- 
ring, active  Native  agency.  With  that 
rightly  directed,  and  properly  sup- 
ported, I  thi'i'lr  I  can  say  Tahiti  ia  safe ; 
therefore  I  deairo,  in  all  possible  ways, 
to  strengthen,  support,  aud  encourage 
our  Native  agents.  Wo  want  many 
more  than  wo  have— more  especially 
for  the  out-islands. 


n.— MADAGASCAE. 
The  extracts  irom.  letters  lately  received  from  Madagascar,  inserted  in  the 
Chronicle  for  August,  conveyed  intelligence  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
awaken  serious  anxiety.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  amoDgat  some 
disaffectad  to  the  ruling  powers,  with  which  some  of  the  Native  Christians 
were  found  to  be  connected ;  the  prompt  suppression  of  rebellion ;  the 
apprehension  of  many  of  the  suspected  conspirators,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Imd  caused  much  feoi  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Society,  and  to  many  others  who  are  jealous  for  tho 
honour  of  Christianity  and  are  striving  to  promote  its  progress  in  tho 
■world.  But  this  intelligence  had  also  stimulated  many  to  earnest  prayer 
that  these  clouds,  which  appeared  to  present  a  dark  aspect,  might  turn 
out  to  the  furtherance  of  tho  gospel.  More  recent  letters  show  that  tho 
wise  and  mighty  hand  of  Him  who  ia  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  has 
for  many  years  worked  in  that  i^and  so  strangely  yet  so  well,  has  been 


controlling  these  Tarions  and  apparentlf  threatening  elemeatv,  and  has 
brought  forth  a  rich  blessing  full  of  promise  of  Bpiritnal  fruit.  Sat  in  the 
midst  of  this  Buiprising  and  almost  bewildering  pTosperify,  in  a  laud  in 
vbloh,  only  seren  jean  ago,  all  Native  Ghristians  weM  under  a  reign  of 
terror,  our  brethren  the  MiBstosaries,  and  the  pastors  and  membera  of  the 
several  Christian  churches  in  the  capital  and  surraundisg  oonntiy,  atand 
in  especial  need  of  Divine  guidance,  that  this  prosperit;  may  not  engender 
corruption,  these  sunny  days  lull  to  spiritual  slumber,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  powerful  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  piety  in  the  Churdi.  The 
Direotora,  therefore,  very  earnestly  commend  thia  Uiasion,  in  ita  present 
faopefU  yet  dangerous  eiroumetances,  to  Christian  ministers  and  chnrcbes 
in  general — especially  to  those  immediately  connected  with  this  Society — 
asking  fbr  their  prayers  on  behalf  of  this  most  interesting  and  instmotiva 
fiald  of  Christian  effiut,  suffering,  and  victoty. 

1.— nOrETCI.  FBOGBESa,  ^BOTH  SPiaTTTAI,  AND   SOCIAL.       BET.  W.  E,  OOUSWS, 
JUNE  SOTH,  1867. 

"  Tou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Gtoremment  is  establisliing  itself  finnlyi 
and  that  its  policy  bids  fair  to  be  increasiiigly  liberal.  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  Ohristiaiuty  will  make  even  more  rapid  progreBs  than  it  has  done. 
Kerer,  sinoe  we  have  been  in  ICadagaaoar,  has  there  been  Booh  a  sbong  feeliDg 
in  its  Javenr  as  at  present.  I>tiriiig  the  publio  mourning  onr  congngatioas 
remained  about  the  same  as  &ey  had  been;  some  were  raSier  below  the 
average;  but  on  Sunday  week— the  first  Sunday  after  the  oessation  of  the 
mourning — our  chapels  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  Boinimoharavo  and 
Bavoniaahitriniarivo  attend  public  w(a«hip  often,  and  their  example,  together 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Queen  and  Prime  ICnister  ore  ^voorably  disposed 
to  Christianity,  has  encouraged  many  to  oome  to  our  cdu^ela,  who  had  stood 
aloof  as  long  as  they  thought  there  was  any  reason  to  ieor.  Some,  indeed,  who 
mode  thamselres  conspicuous  by  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christians  during 
the  persecution,  have  commenced  to  attend  our  services.  Never  bare  larger 
congregations  been  gathered  together  in  Antananarivo  than  on  fhe  two  last 
Sundays,  !rhe  chapela  ara  too  small  for  the  press  of  bearers,  and  on  all  hands 
we  hear  of  intended  enlargements.  Of  oourse  we  rqcioe  in  such  a  movaneot, 
but  we  are  dee^dy  aessible  til  the  dangers  thai  will  beset  our  Chnrcbes  as 
CSuistiauity  becomes  more  popular  and  fashionable.  WerejoiceirithtTemhling, 
and  we  would  wish  our  friends  in  England  earnestly  and  frequently  to  com- 
mend us  to  the  care  of  Him  who  can  guide  His  people,  and  keep  them  from  all 

"  Among  the  stgna  of  pngnes,  and  as  ailMrting  us  mcce  diieedy,  may 
be  mentioned  tbe  TUtminding  <rfan  old  law  that  prohibit«d  the  eceetian  of  stone 
or  brick  hoosas  within  fhe  wtOls  of  the  dly.  Ibis  law  was  formally  lepealed  on 
Wednesday,  June  ITth.  much  to  the  delight  of  the  pec^egenenlly.  The  richer 
people  are  all  intent  upon  building  brick  houses,  and  a  few  years  will  probably 
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make  tt  grMt  ohu^  io  1^  appearance  (d  the  place.  Of  conrae  it  ia  no  longer 
neoeaaaiy  to  build  Ampftmariaana  charcli  of  wood.  We  bare  aoked  Mr.  Pool 
to  writ«  to  you  on  this  matter,  and  I  encloee  tho  tranalation  ot  a  letter  from  the 
Native  oongr^ation,  in  tIucIi  tiiey  plead  tbeir  ovn  case. 

"  Aa  an  addeodam  to  Qiepermisnon  to  build  brick  or  stone  houses,  itwae  also 
enjoined  that  all  bouses  witbiu  Qie  town  shall  be  roofed  with  tiles.  The  onlj 
boufles  ws  poMoea  in  the  towa  ara  the  acbool  and  l£r.  Parrett's  house  and 
offices,  and  tbeae  will  hare  to  be  tiled  within  a  modemte  time." 


2.  nrcasASED  attexdaztce  at  cnnisriAX  worship,    bev.  b.  tot,  jult  3bd. 


"Mr.  Cousins  has  toldyou  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Qoyenuneut,  and 
the  fiiTourable  eObct  of  this  on  Ghris- 
tJanity,  I  need  add  merely  what 
more  especially  concema  my  own 
sphere  of  labour.  The  first  Sunday 
after  the  close  of  the  period  set  apart 
for  mooraing,  my  cbapel,  which  bad 
been  well  filled  for  several  Sundays 
previously,  became  crqwdod  to  ezoesa, 
whilst  many  sat  round  outside,  and 
othera  went  away  to  seek  places  in 
other  chapels.  Among  those  preaaut 
were  many  of  the  Queen's  boaaehold, 
Bainimaharavo,  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
State,  BaroninabitriniatiTO,  the  Prime 
Minister'a  eldest  sister  and  his  eldest 
Bon,  besides  some  of  those  who  worked 
the  Sikiily  during  tiie  time  of  the  late 
Queen.  lAst  week  we  knocked  out  Ute 
ride-wall  of  the  chapel,  and  carried  the 
roof  on  to  the  wall  of  a  yard  oi^>oote, 
enlarging  the  building  64  feet  by  1 5  feet. 
On  the  Sunday  following  the  place 
was  again  crowded  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  many  had  again  to 
seek  plaooB  elsewhere.  In  the  aftemooix 
it  waa  the  same.  The  deaoooa  ooimted 
the  people  ae  Uiey  left  in  the  even- 
ing, and  mode  the  number  to  be  2,450 
inaida,  and  230  outside.  ^Hieir  count- 
ing oannot  be  rdied  \ipaa,  yet  I  shall 
not  be  &r  wrong  when  I  state  the 
number  inside  to  have  been  2,000. 
The  Prime  Wuister's  oater  waa  bap- 
tiaed  lost  Sunday,  and  is  veiy  anxious 
to  be  adniitted  into  the  Qhurdi.    She 


has  our  principal  preacher  to  teach  her 
nearly  every  evening  at  her  own  house, 
and  has  committed  to  memory  a 
great  deal  of  the  Catechism  appointed 
for  candidates.  BaTOninahitriniarivo 
wishes  to  be  admitted  into  the  Chorch 
to-moRov,  also  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Prime  Ulnister.  Amparibe  is  crowded, 
and  they  have  made  a  place  ibi  the 
people  to  at  outrade  under  the  vurau- 
dah.  Ambatonakanga  Memorial 
Church  was  comfortably  full  last  Sun- 
day. I  hear  Mr.  Peame,  at  Analakely, 
is  about  to  enlarge  his  chapel.  The 
new  chapel  at  Avarotiandohalo  waa 
neariy  fnlL  At  Ankadiberava  they 
have  been  obliged  to  milarge  the  build 
ing  very  considerably,  as  tlie  place  has 
been  crowded  to  exoesa.  While  speak- 
ing of  Ambohipotey,  I  should  have 
said  that  we  have  again  this  week 
added  44  feet  by  11  feet  to  the  end  of 
the  chapel,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
we  shall  be  Kill  again  on  Sunday. 
We  hope,  in  ten  weeks'  time,  the  Me- 
mtnial  Church  Will  be  snfflciently  fiir 
advanced  to  admit  of  being  opened  for 
public  worahip.  Were  it  ready  now,  it 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  who  wish  to  attend.  Xn 
Ibe  country  chapels  there  is  the  same 
eagerness  to  hear  the  Word  of  Ood. 
Some  have  already  enlaiged  their 
chapels,  and  oQtera  are  thinking  cd 
doing  so.  In  one  of  the  chapelsin  con- 
nection with  that  of  Ambohipotsy,  those 
who  form  Qto  ordinary  ( 
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turned  out  in  a  body  last  Sunday,  and  sire  to  hear  the  ^spel  is  not  confined 
sat  outside  to  allow  the  heathen  to  to  one  claw  or  one  locality,  but  se«ms 
occupy  their  places.    This  eameet  de-      to  be  tuuTereal." 

3. — HEG.UtD    FOR    TIIE    S_U)DATII    SHOWN    BY   niB   KATIVB    GOTEH^MEMT. 
MR.  PO0I-,  JULY  1st. 

The  change  ia  marvellous.  Ooe  soems  to  stand  trembling  with  awe  at  such  a 
manifestatioii  of  the  Holy  Spirit'e  power.  All  GoTorament  works  were  stopped 
last  Sunday,  and  the  OoTemmcnt  refused  to  receive  Major  Finklemero,  who 
ai-rived  on  Saturday  at  tho  last  station,  hoping  to  be  escorted  into  the  capital  as 
ubual  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  no,  he  must  wait  until  Monday. 


in.— EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  INDIA.     BERHAMPORE  AND 
VIZAGAPATAM. 

EcRHAUl'dltR  is  tile  principal  town  of , the  district  of  Moorslicdnbail,  in  Bengal.  It  u 
situated  on  the  river  Hoogly,  at  a  distancu  of  100  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  contains 
H.  population  of  75,000  people,  chiefly  Hindu*.  The  niissioaaries  at  the  stftticn  are  tbs 
Siev.  J.  Bradbckv,  the  Bkv.  8. 3.  HILL,  and  the  Rev.  NcNDO  Lall  Da^s,  the  lait  of 
wliom  was  recently  ordained  in  Gal<?utla,  and  whose  services  have  been  transferred  from 
Calcutta  to  Beihamporc,  with  a  view  to  his  toklDg  an  active  pnrt  in  the  English  and 
Vemacalar  School  K-opeaed  there  in  March  last. 

Vjeagapatau  is  the  oldest  station  of  llio  Society  in  India,  a  Mission  having 
been  estdblished  there  in  IS05.  It  is  situaled  on  the  sea-coast,  midway  between 
Calcutta  and  Madriu.  It  is  a  large  town,  of  S0,000  people,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  There  was  formerly  an  EngUsh  and  VernacuJar  School  there,  bat  it 
was  discontinued.  It  lias,  however,  been  lately  reopened,  and  thii  event  has 
been  glnJly  hailed  by  the  Native  coimuuiiity,  who  drsire  a  good  Kaglish  educa- 
tion for  their  sons.  The  work  of  the  school  is  chiefly  conducted  by  the  Kev.  H. 
^e  V.  GooKBT,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Jagak^auiiau,  who  has  removed  from  the  station  at 
C'liicacole  to  engage  in  this  work. 

1.  REV.  JTUNDO  L.ALL  DASS,  QERHASirORE,  MAY  23RD,  1868. 

"  Before  coming  hero,  the  hrothren  in  Calcutta  unanimously  agreed,  without 
tho  least  solicitation  on  my  part,  te  ordain  me  and  sot  me  apart  publicly  to  tbe 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  which  ceremony  was  accordingly  done  in  Union  Chape 
on  tho  6th  of  February,  and  of  which  you  have  perhaps  hoard  also. 

"  We  opened  the  school  on  Monday,  the  2nd  of  March,  and  got  33  boys.  Day 
"by  day  the  numbers  went  on  jjicreasing,  until  it  rose  to  228  on  the  loth  of  this 
month,  the  day  on  jfhich  wo  closed  for  tho  customary  summer  vacation.  On 
looking  at  the  books  on  that  day  I  found  that  28  of  the  above  number  hod 
already  withdrawn  their  names  on  accouat  of  illness  or  change  of  residence,  or 
ceased  to  attend  for  causes  unknown  to  ua.  Of  the  rest,  189  bod  paid  their  fees 
for  May,  and  1 1  not  paid.  I  won't  wonder  if  tho  latter  do  not  turn  up  after  the 
vacation,  for,  as  you  yourself  know  by  experience,  we  always  in  this  countiy 
lose  a  few  after  every  vacation.  To  account  for  the  leaving  of  tbose  who  have 
ceased  to  attend  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  we  think  it  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  admitted  a  lai^  number  of  boys  aged  from  5  to  7  years,  most  of  whom 
are  among  the  above,  and  have  ceased  to  attend,  not  being  able  to  remain 
confined  in  school  for  five  hours.  Sondes,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  tendency 
among  our  countrymen,  as  you  know,  of  attending  a  new  school  for  a  while, 
and  then  giving  it  up  when  lie  novelty  is  over.    All  the  respectable  people  of 
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the  placQ  say  tliat  we  will  have  more  boya  -when  the  OoTemment  College 
remores  to  its  new  building,  whicli  is  to  the  south  of  the  cantoament,  and 
therefore  still  farther  away  ft'om  the  thickly  and  respectably  peopled  Native 
part  of  the  town.  I  think  we  can  safely  calculate  on  the  attendance  of  200 
boys.  Almost  half  the  nnmber  of  our  scholars  is  in  the  last  class,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  divide  into  two  sections  under  the  charge  of  two  teachers.  Eren 
these  two  are  not  quite  enough  for  them ;  for  the  lower  section,  the  one  for  the 
mere  beginners,  is  itself  subdivided,  as  is  natural,  into  many  smaller  divisions ; 
but  want  of  funds  has  compelled  vs  to  be  without  any  more.  The  higher  wo 
go  we  grow  thinner  in  numbers  until  wo  have  five  only  in  the  highest  class, 
which,  according  to  usage,  is'  called  the  Preparatory  Class,  as  it  reads  the 
University  Entrance  Course  for  December,  1809." 

.4TAM,  APRIL  23RD,  186S. 

and  still  they  came.  As  we  wore  not 
well  provided  with  teachers  for  such  a 
commencement,  and  Mr.  Jagannodhom 
had  not  yet  arrived,  wo  had  some  days' 
hard  work  before  such  a  number  wore 
reduced  to  working  order.  We  have 
now  three  teachers  who  have  matricu- 
lated in  the  Madras  University,  and 
may,  I  am  convinced,  get  the  educating 
of  this  town  and  much  of  the  surround- 
ing district  into  our  hands,  if  this  insti- 
tution is  well  and  vigorously  con- 
ducted. All  will,  under  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  depend  upon  that.  Mr. 
Briggs,  the  inspector  of  schools,  told 
me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  impression 
is  gaining  ground  among  the  nativeB 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  gives, 
cirteris  paribug,  an  advantage  in  ex- 
aminations over  those  who  do  not 
rood  it.  That  ia  true  to  a  for  greater 
extent  than  they  are  themselves 
aware  of." 


2.  BEV.  Jons  HAY,  M. 

' '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  our 
notice  of  the  re-opening  of  our  Native 
English  and  Vernacular  School  in 
Vizagapatam.  Our  success,  so  far, 
has  much  exceeded  our  expectation. 
We  hoped  to  begin  with  50  or  GO 
youths,  and  leisurely  progress ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  repairing  of  the  school- 
rooms showed  that  '  we  meant  busi- 
ness,' the  scholars  of  the  Hindu 
Anglo- Vernacular  School  began  to 
leave  it,  lest  on  the  opening  of  ours 
any  impediments  might  be  thrown  in 
their  way.  The  first  day  we  sent 
round  the  subscription  book  wo  got 
TOO  Bs.  of  donations,  besides  monthly 
subscriptions — a  Zemindar  who  had 
been  in  the  old  school  giving  500  Bs., 
with  a  monthly  subscription  of  15  Bs. 

The  first  day  the  school  was  opened 
more  than  a  hundred  rushed  in  ;  and  a 
few  days  after,  when  payments  were 
collected,  the  number  of  paying 
scholars  was  found  to  be  about  160; 


IV.— THE  PEKING  MISSION. 

Tbe  city  of  Peking  ia  situated  near  the  northern  bomidary  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and 
wu  bailt  in  1267.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  Turtar  city  is  the  northern 
half,  and  is  a  perfect  square,  each  aide  being  four  miles  long.  The  Climese  city,  an  ths 
south,  is  two  miles  deep  and  tive  miles  long.  The  city  contain*  sbont  800,000  inhabi- 
tants, wba  are,  to  n  great  extent,  hangEiE-OD  of  the  court  and  reiy  poor.  The  Miaaiou, 
Gstablialied  in  ISflS,  occupies  an  excellent  position  in  the  Tartar  city. 

RET.  JOSEFH  EDEINB,  B.A.,  MAT  12TH,  1868. 

' '  I  now  append  to  my  recent  letter  a  few  interesting  circumstances  in  connec- 
tion with  the  conversion  of  some  of  our  Native  Christians  lately  baptized. 
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"  A  printer  waa  engaged  ia  cutting  tlie  blocks  of  tlio  "  Hundred  Qaestaons  <m 
duiBtianitf ,"  &  traot  prepared  by  Bey.  J.  StronAcli  aome  years  ago.  As  Ike  cut 
be  meditated  on  tbe  doctrines  presented,  and  folt  tbem  to  be  good.  He  was, 
after  onx  usual  probation  of  three  months,  baptized.  Since  that  be  has  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  blessings  of  Chiistdonity  ibr  hia  wife  and  two 
children,  who  will  be,  probably,  all  soon  received.  Hie  new  ideas  hare  made 
him  nnpopular  with  bis  noighbours,  and  he  thought  of  moTing  to  another 
street,  bnt  J  urged  him  to  remain  where  he  was  and  wait  till  they  grew  accus- 
tomed to  hia  new  iaahion  of  abatiuence  bom  idolatry. 

"Another  oourert  baa  been  for  soma  years  in  an  inoenseehop.  His  maat«r, 
on  finding  that  he  frequently  ocenioad  his  time  with  attenduioe  at  Christian 
worship,  was  displeased,  and  when  he  learned  that  he  meditated  baptaam  refused 
to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the  shop.  He  insiated  on  hia  taking  an  oath  in 
presence  of  the  shop  idols  that  he  would  not  become  a  Christian,  at  the  same 
time  he  waa  to  stamp  ondto'  foot  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  make  a  proatratioB 
before  the  idol.  The  yonng  man  preferred  to  leave  bia  employment  and  is  dot 
seeking  another  place,  where,  aa  a  profeesed  Christian,  be  may  carry  on  bads 
not  repugnant  to  bia  new  convictioiks. 

"  An  aged  man  of  Shanai  province,  wbo  baa  shop  property  in  Peking,  has 
been  fbr  some  months  an  eye-patient  at  the  hospital,  where  bis  general  bearing 
and  apparently  aincere  attachment  to  Christianity  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Dudgeon.  Ha  bos  acquired  (xmsiderable  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
from  listening  daily  to  the  hospital  preachor.  Being  a  man  of  property,  he  is 
likely  on  hia  return  home  to  Shanei  to  efibct  good  among  bia  neighbours,  whom 
be  Bays  be  will  do  bis  beet  to  bring  within  the  fold  of  the  gospel. 

"Attbeveet  chapel  three  brothers  are  candidates  for  baptism.  They  belong 
to  the  city  of  Eentain.  The  two  younger  are  busy  reading  our  hooka ;  the 
elder,  the  head  of  tbe  fhmily,  has  established  Christian  daily  worship,  and  has 
produced  on  the  little  Christian  community  at  the  west  chapel  a  very  favoarable 
impression.    They  are  not  yet  baptized. 

"  One  of  our  fbmole  church  members,  a  serrast  in  the  British  Iiegation,  has 
given  us  great  satisfaction  by  her  assiduity  in  learning  to  read.  After  a  year's 
endeavours  she  knows  the  hymn-book  by  heart,  consisting  of  about  llOhyiaiis. 
She  is  always  happy,  and  obliging  in  her  manners,  and  her  love  for  reading 
conveys  a  p»d  impression  to  those  around  her  of  ttie  character  of  our  converte. 
■  ■  "We  have  had  tboeo  wbo  went  out  from  us  because  they  were  not  of  na — men 
who  exhibited  a  paaaion  for  money  in  connection  with  vicious  habits,  and 
through  whom  we  have  suffered  in  repute.  Such  persons  Ihll  under  church 
censure  and  afterwards  leave  us  in  disgust.  We  have  bad  a  new  illustration  of 
tbe  difficulty  of  the  conversion  of  Ifahommedans.  A  &mily  of  that  creed 
joined  as,  bnt  not  with  thevongb-bearted  abandonment  of  thsir  old  views. 
Two  deaths  oeonrrod,  and  we  have  much  reason  to  brieve  that  SCahommedaa 
TtnitTffs  Bitd  AT^wg^  read  Uie  required  lesaoos  from  the  Saran  on  tiie  day  of  the 
funeral.  After  viaA  ioquiry,  failing  to  make  conflicting  evidence  agree,  «» 
gave  up  Qie  investigation.  Since  that  time  the  whole  fiunily  has  left  us  and 
joined  anoUier  Wsnon.  Hie  Mabommedans  in  North  China  appear  to  be  of 
Tntkish  ox  F««iaii  desoent ;  they  adhere  to  thwr  national  babits  with  much 
prejudiiw,  ngarding  tltantselvee  as  behmgiiig  to  a  separate  and  more  bmani 
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Tftce  than  the  Chuieae,  with  Triiom  they  should  not  mterminglo  hy  marriage,  or 
in  oating.  If  mch  mea  become  ChmtianB  it  b  portly-  for  gain,  and  partly 
became  Jeeats  is  with  tbem  alraadf  an  accepted  prophet.  Though  Uiey  beoom« 
the  Bubjecta  of  the  baptiamal  rite,  there  i»  a  fear  that  the  old  priudplee  in 
which  fley  were  brought  up  will  in  the  end  prore  tnoro  powerAil. 

' '  The  last  Ifitters  nceired  from  Dr.  Dudgeon  wero  from  Takoo.  He  wu  then 
on  boatd  a  sailing  Teesel  waitiiig  &>r  a  wind  to  go  to  Nieuchwajig.  He  was  in 
good  spiritfi,  bnl  anxiona  to  be  home  og^  at  his  woi^  and  with  hie  family. 
The  chief  enjoyment  be  wai  an.tki|Mttitg  at  Nieuchwang  has  bent  talien  away. 
Ottr  oonunon  friend.  Bar.  W.  C.  Bunu,  hM  been  taken  to  heaveD.  He  died 
April  4th,  after  three  mimths'  illneae,  at  &3  years  of  age,  of  whioh  21  had  been 
qwnt  in  China.  "  A  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  He  was  greatly 
endeared  to  the  missionary  circle  in  Poking,  and  was  very  highly  respected  by 
theconrerts. 

"  He  had  with  him  one  of  my  peo[de,  baptised  here  three  years  ago,  to  awiet 
him  in  pteadiiiig.  It  was  Mr.  Bums'  dj-ing  request  to  the  Ikiglish  and 
American  reaidenta  at  Nieuohwang,  that  this  Native  Chriatian  should  bo  sup- 
ported by  their  oontributionB  till  a  letter  could  be  received  from  l£r.  UatliDaon, 
who  would  say  whether  the  Committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  was 
prepared  to  Bend  a  missionary  to  Nieuohwang  to  supply  l£r.  Bums'  place. 
This  the  foreign  reeidents  will  do.  We  all  hopo  that  the  ^«at  wish  felt  by  our 
departed  brother,  that  there  may  be  in  Nieuchwang ' '  some  one  to  care  for  men's 
bouIb,"  will  not  be  left  without  aooompliahment,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a 
missionary  will  be  facilitated  by  the  temporaiy  arrangement  entered  into  for 
the  support  of  the  cafechist." 


v.— TAUNG,  BECHUANA  LAND,  SOUTH  ATEICA. 

Tkg  town  of  Tivna  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Rivur,  about  seventy  miles  USE.  ot 
the  station  of  Lekotlong,  and  n  hundred  miles  duo  ea^t  of  the  Kumman  station. 
The  Native  Chier  Mahura  resides  there.  A  Mission  of  the  Society  hu  lately  been 
commenced  iu  this  town  by  the  Kev.  J.  Rsown,  whoie  circle  of  operation  inclades 
nnmeroiis  viltagei  and  settlements  iu  the  surroanding  country, 

LFTTEB  TBOU  THE  BSV.  J.  BBOWX,   APUU.  23hD,    18G8. 

"  I  now  feel  fully  eelUed  in  my  new  dinanoe  Sabbaths,  as  one  of  the  deacons 

sphere,    ilj  wishes  respecting  the  in-  conducts  regular  servioea  there.    An- 

croaae  of  members  attending  the  Sab-  other  group  have  settled  about  four 

batii  services  have  not  yet  been  per-  hours'  distance  on  foot,  more  or  fewer 

manentlyrealizod,  andtheirrealiEation  of  whom  I  see  nearly  every  Sabbath, 

will  depend  upMi  the  infiuenoe  brought  and  there  another  deacon  has  servioe. 

to  bear  upon  the  heathen  around  me.  Others,  agun,  are  scattered  in  mca« 

I  find  that  scarcely  any  members  f>f  isolated  outposts ;  but  I  believe  the 

the  Church  make  Tanng  thnr  prinapal  inatancos  are  few,  if  any,  where  they 

home,  but  have  houses  to  which  they  do  not  conduct  some  kind  of  wotriiip 

corns    occasionally.       Several  resids  on  theLord's-day. 

nearly  two  days'  waggon  journey  from  ' '  This  state  of  tilings  has  its  advan- 

here,  and  these  I  ouly  expect  on  or-  tages  and  disadvantages ;  for  while  it 
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lielps  to  diffuse  ChriatiBJi  influence  it 
prevents  ctuldren  and  dependeuta  from 
prefiting  by  tlie  Miesioaary's  teaching 
uid  influence,  while  I  often  wish  that 
I  had  Christian  helpers  in  thie  heathen 
centre. 

' '  Uuch  of  my  time  has  hitherto  been 
token  up  with  necessary  labour,  oad  I 
have  not  felt  myself  able  to  commenoe 
jnoie  than  one  out-doof  weekly  service. 
In  this  one,  however,  I  have  found 
enooonLgement,  and  the  number  at- 
tending this  week  wae  over  thirty. 
I  hope  to  he  able  to  arrange  for  more 
eervicea  shortly,  in  other  parts  of  the 
town  far  removed  from  the  chapel. 

' '  I  have  visited  the  Barolonga  twice 
and  the  Bamairis  once  since  coming 
here.  The  foimei  place  can  be  reached 
in  four  hours  by  waggon,  but  in  taking 
a  safe  rood  to  the  latter  I  hod  to  spend 
a  night  on  the  way.  I  returned,  how- 
ever, on  foot  over  the  rocks,  and  as  I 
finind  it  only  a  two  hours'  journey  I 
eholl  henceforth  go  and  return  on  the 
Sabbath,  as  I  cannot  conveniently 
spend  a  night  there  without  my 
waggon. 

"  I  am  very  thankfHil  to  have  settled 
here  just  when  I  did,  as  it  has  brought 
me  into  connection  with  the  people  at 
8  time  when  beatheoiam  and  Christ- 
ianity come  into  opposition  more  de- 
cidedly  than  at  any  other,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  the  presence  of  a  Missionary 
has  had  no  slight  influence  in  encour- 
agaig  the  believers  to  stand  firm. 

"  The  occasion  I  refer  to  is  a  heathen 
rite  for  youths  called  '  tiie  Boguera.' 
I  believe  it  is  about  five  years  since  it 
took  place  here,  and  very  active  pre- 
parations were  made  for  it,  and  also  at 
the  Banuuris,  Barolougs,  and  another 
heathen  town  about  a  day's  journey 
distant.  Huts  are  built  outside  the 
town  for  those  engaged  in  this  rite, 
and  tha  ceremony  consists  in  circum- 
cision, followed  by  very  severe  chae- 


tisemont,  the  marks  of  which  are  often 
retained  all  the  life  long.  Tha  only 
defence  of  the  system  I  have  yet  heard 
from  the  natives  is  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  their  forefathers;  bat  the 
idea  cherished  is  no  doubt  that  of 
maniieetiug  the  power  of  a  manly  en- 
durance. Those  who  enter  as  boys  are 
sQppoeed  to  come  out  aa  men,  and  those 
who  do  not  pass  through  it  are  despised. 
Daring  the  month  through  which  the 
ceremony  lasts  the  boys  are  prisoners, 
the  huts  being  caiefntly  watched,  and 
any  one  venturing  to  approach  tliem, 
without  authority,  would  bo  roughly 
treated.  I  believe  large  numbers  have 
been  made  to  enter  this  time,  and  un- 
fortunately the  heathen,  chie&  and 
people,  have  shown  an  eager  desin  ta 
increase  the  numbers  from  the  children 
of  Christians  as  well  as  their  own. 
Many  have  been  the  sorrow^  stories 
I  have  listened  to  from  those  who 
either  feared  that  their  efi'orts  to  pro- 
tect their  boys  would  be  useless,  or  by 
whom  ench  fears  had  been  too  fuUy 
realized.  In  some  cases  the  children 
or  servants,  being  grown  up,  have 
entered  the  ceremony  by  stealth  and 
of  their  own  accord ;  tn  other  cases  re- 
latives, either  parents  or  elder  brothers, 
have  used  force ;  while  in  others  again 
the  chiefs  have  exerted  their  auHiority 
and  refused  to  listen  to  the  parents' 
pleading.  One  poor  fellow,  a  member 
at  Taung,  came  with  difficulty,  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  to  tell  me  that  while 
lying  enfeebled  and  helpless  bis  parents 
had  token  away  his  two  boys.  And  I 
sow  an  old  man  at  the  Bamairis  who 
had  ventured  to  the  Boguera  huts  in 
search  of  his  son,  and  at  the  oonunand 
of  the  chief  was  seized  and  (3^i«lly 
beaten.  I  have  been  told  of  one 
member  who  has  fled  with  his  cattle, 
Ac,  to  Lekatlong,  because  aa  he  re- 
fused to  ^ve  the  usual  slaughter  ox 
for  his  boy,  who  hod  been  forced  into 
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the  ceremony,  he  was  threatoned  witb 
the  eeiznre  of  his  goods.  I  hear  also 
that  another,  at  a  little  diBtance,  has 
been  robbed  for  a  similar  reaaon. 
Amid  all  this,  however,  it  has  been  a 
great  comfort  to  believe  that  the 
believers  have  maintained  their  posi- 
tion. Every  case  has  been  fiilly  re- 
ported tome  by  thedeaconsand others, 
and,  upon  their  asanrance,  I  have  not 
felt  myself  called  upon  to  exercise 
Chinch  discipline  in  any  instance; 
while  in  view  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  this  rite  te  clnng  to  by  the  people 
in  their  heathen  state,  and  the  natural 
weakness  of  the  Native  character,  I 
cannot  bnt  feel  that  this  is  a  canse  ibr 
groat  thankfulness  and  encouragement. 
At  the  same  time  the  Church  at  Taung 
have  come  short  of  their  duty  in  one 
way  which  I  greatly  regret,  inasmuch 
as  if  Btm  persisted  in,  it  may  lead  to  a 
suspension  of  the  privileges  of  church- 
membership  among  them.  The  little 
chapel  here  is,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  in  a  ruinous  state.  Mr.  Ashtou 
on  successive  journeys  has  urged  them 
in  vain  to  repair  it  or  build  a  new  one, 
and  hitherto  my  efforfa  have  also  been 


useless.  Were  the  mombere  unable  I 
should  think  less  of  it,  but  the  fact  is 
they  are  more  able  than  most  churches 
in  theso  parts,  while  their  place  of 
worship  is  almost  the  worst.  There 
are  eight  waggons  among  them,  and 
the  wood  for  building  is  only  about  a 
day  and  a  lialf  distant,  and  wood,  clay, 
and  reeds  for  that«bing  are  the  piin- 
oipal  materials  required.  All  that  is 
wanting  is  the  willingness  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  absence  of  this  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  serious  fault  in  a  Church  of 
seventy  members.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  I  called  a  general  gather- 
ing of  the  Church,  and  pressed  this 
subject  upon  their  attention  very 
strongly,  warning  them  that  if  they 
persisted  in  refusing  to  attend  to  so 
simple  a  matter  of  duty  I  should  feel  it 
my  duty,  after  a  given  time,  to  cease 
odnunistering  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a 
ruin  which  is  a  cause  of  derision  to  the 
heathen,  and  must  be  dishonouring  to 
(Jod.  Two  ordinance  Sabbaths  still  re- 
main in  the  specified  time,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  my  resolution,  though 
I  still  hope  there  may  be  no  cause  for 
carrying  it  out." 


VI.— THE  MATEBELE  MISSION,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Katerelb  Mission  is  cairirf  on  far  in  the  iaterior  of  SontH  Africa,  in  a  district 
only  a  few  days'  journey  aonth  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Its  chief  atation,  Ihtati,  is  tbs 
principal  town  of  the  tlatebelc  tribe.  The  country  lies  far  to  the  north  of  the  veiv  <lry 
region  of  South  Africa,  and  for  2Q0  miles  south  the  !oict\a  abound  in  garar!.  The  Mate- 
bele  tribe  ere  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  feediaK  their  brge  herda  of  cattle. 
Moselekatae,  their  chief,  still  lives,  but  he  is  now  old  and  feeble.  The  missionaries 
condncting  the  Mission  are  the  llev.  W.  Sitkes  and  the  Hev.  T.  Thouas. 

THE  REV.  V,  BTKES.      DTTATI,  3IABCH  19TH,  1868, 

"  During  the  first  week  in  February  I  visit«d  the  old  chief,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time.  My  reception  and  brief  eqjoum  of  five  days  were  as 
gi-atitying  to  me  as  on  any  former  occasion.  We  had  presents  of  beef,  «c,,  as 
usual,  and  of  course  bad  to  return  the  compliment  by  a  present  of  a  blanket 
and  a  little  tea  and  sugar.  The  queens  (!),  who  are  rather  numerous,  and 
princes  and  princesses  much  more  numerous,  are  greedy  be^ars.  Every 
morning  and  aft«n]oon  we  had  strings  of  them  coming  to  the  waggon  for  what 
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they  could  get,  like  so  loanj'  poor  people  at  home  going  to  a  relieving  offioac. 
The  old  chief  lias  a  strong  belief  in  the  power  of  the  white  people's  medidntt. 
He  seeniB  to  thinV  if  he  can  only  get  plentj-  of  it,  it  will  make  faim.  immortaL 
He  be^ed  from  me,  aa  ho  has  done  almost  ereiy  time  I  have  seen  him  dncing 
the  loat  seven  years,  and  na  be  doee  from  almost  every  European  who  viaitj 
him.    Some  try  to  grataiy  him ;  I  never  do. 

"  On  the  Sabbath  morning  we  had  a  service  in  the  court-yard,  as  is  customary 
on  each  visite.  About  300  assembled.  While  the  people  were  gathering,  the 
chief  turned  «id  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone,  '  Aat  God  to  give  us  rain ;  pray  for 
UB.  Tou  see  our  com  fields  ore  being  scorched  by  the  sun.  We  shall  all  die 
ofhuBger  this  year.  So  pray  for  us ! '  So  I  did ;  but  I  fear  they  thought  my 
praying  of  little  m  no  avail,  as  no  rain  t^  moment  came  until  the  following 
Friday,  fiesides,  on  that  same  Sabbath  afternoon  the  old  deceiver  slaughtered 
five  beautiAil  block  oxen  for  the  purpose  of  nr-Hng  rain ;  ho  that,  whenever 
the  rain  should  come,  he  hod  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  to  aoconnt  for 
it,  without  attribuling  it  to  the  missionary's  praying.  I  really  Uunk  that  many 
of  the  Amantobele  believe  as  firmly  that  Moaelekatee  holds  the  rain  in  lus  fist 
ae  the  meet  devout  Christian  believes  that  the  heavens  were  dosed  and  t^ned 
in  answer  to  the  praying  of  the  prophet  of  old." 


Vn. -NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  DE.VTH  OF  THE  Eev.  P.  G.  Katsek,  of  Kwapp's  Hopb,  Sol-ts  Afkica 
— On  the  I3th  l£ay  this  veteran  servant  of  Christ  rested  from  the  labours  which 
he  had  earnestly  carried  on  in  South  Africa  for  forty-one  years.  The  true  spirit 
of  the  missionary  was  strong  in  him  in  death,  for  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
pray  moat  fervently  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  all  lands,  for  the  Bible  and 
all  other  Christian  SocieUee  and  UissionB,  and  more  especially  for  the  Society 
with  which  he  had  so  long  been  connected. 

2.  Depabxitbe  of  MiaaiONARiES,— On  July  24th  the  Eev.  T,  D.  Philip  and 
fomily  sailed  from  Southampton  in  the  Union  Eteamer  Ionian  for  Oape  Town, 
en  rouU  to  his  station  at  Hankey.  On  July  2Sth  Bb.  Sk£&beu  and  Mas. 
Shkabbb  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  the  screw-steamer  tftitOT,  bound  for 
Shanghiu.  Dr.  Shearer  has  been  appointed  by  the  directors  to  conduct  a  medical 
mission  in  the  populous  city  of  Honkov,  in  central  China. 

3.  Arrival  of  Uissiohasies  uc  Enolahd. — ^The  Bev.  S.  ICateeb  and  family 
from  Trevandram,  and  Mrs.  DirrniE  and  children  from  Nagercoil,  arrived  in 
England  by  the  Walmer  Cattle  from  hCadras  on  July  30th. 

4.  The  Daws  of  Lioht  :  a  Story  of  the  Zeoana  Uission  in  India.  By 
1£abt  E.  Leslie,  Calcutta.  With  an  Introductory  Frefktoe,  by  Bev.  B. 
Stobbow.  Snow  and  Co. — This  little  book,  in  a  short  compass  and  in  a  very 
attractive  manner,  sets  before  its  readers  the  ^stressing  position  of  the  heathen 
female  population  of  India  of  the  higher  classes.  Their  seclusion  and  waste  of 
life,  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  their  mental  and  moral  advancement,  the 
thirst  ftM:  knowledge  awakened  in  many,  and  the  plans  adopted  for  its  aoquisi- 
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lioit,  aro  all  brought,  oat  to  view  in  a  very  grapUo  maimer,  with  the  deaiga  of 
eolistiiig  the  fiympathiea  and  co-operatioii  of  thoM  who  take  an  interest  in 
female  education,  and  to  «xcite  the  iat^'eet  of  those  whoee  attention  }ias  not 
been  hitherto  drawn  to  this  important  woA  and  dnty.  Uies  Leolie  is  herself  a 
Tolnntaiy  and  Tciy  eameet  worker  in  this  department,  and  writes  well  and 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  her  sulq'ect. 


3,  Who  Will  Go  fob  Us  ? — From  The  Four  Whot,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Harding. 


Kearly  the  whole  world  ia  open  to 
otnr  laboTUB.  India  ia  our  own ;  CMoa 
receives  onr  Evangelic  inte  her  very 
capital ;  Africa  inTitee  us  ta  follow 
with  the  Bible  in  the  path  of  Living- 
atone,  Spek«,  and  Baker;  North  and 
South  America  await  onr  Christian 
embassy;  and  the  most  savage  Island- 
ers of  the  South  Seas  bid  us  welcome, 
and,  like  the  now  christdanized  New 
Zealanders  and  Fejees,  learn  to  sit  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  their 
ligjit  mind. 

Awake  to  the  loud  calls  of  God's 
providence ;  respond  to  the  command 
rf  your  IaxA  ;  give  to  the  perishing 
heathen  the  br«ad  of  life;  go  and 
elevate  them  by  Qod's  grace  to  a  con- 
dition similar  to  your  own  highly- 
privileged  state.  Behold  the  hopeless, 
nnalleTiatod  sorrows  of  those  who 
know  not  God,  who  live  and  die  with 
a  lie  in  their  right  hand. 

Uany  of  you,  brethren,  at  the  seats 
of  learning,  can  go.  The  Church  natu- 
rally looks  to  you,  and  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church  expects  that  from 
your  ranks  especially  should  the  sup- 


ply come  forth  of  ofScers  for  his  army, 
of  good,  and  valiant,  and  weU-trained, 
skilful  leaders  of  His  host.  Oh,  why 
should  there  be  so  few  Hebers  and 
Uartyns  'among  you  ?  Is  any  other 
Bphero  so  noble,  so  beneficent,  so  God- 
like, as  that  of  the  Christian  Mission- 
ary? The  bar,  and  the  army  and 
navy,  and  civil  servicee,  are  all  honour- 
able, and  some  of  them  very  lucrative 
profeseions ;  but  the  glory  and  the 
wealth  of  one  saved  soul  eolipws  and 
outweighs  them  all.  "Who,  then,  will 
embark  in  this  higbfist  of  all  enters 

And,  yonngmen  without  Univemty 
advantages,  intoUig«nt,  active,  brave. 
Christian  young  men  employed  in 
other  professions,  is  not  this  a  work  in 
which  many  of  you  might  also  engage 
— a  work  to  which  the  Church  ipvitos 
you,  to  which  the  heathen  are  calling 
you,  which  the  command  of  your  Lord 
and  Master  renders  binding  upon  you, 
until  every  creature  in  the  world  which 
He  has  redeemed  has  been  evangelized 
— has  heard  His  name,  and  rejoices  in 
His  love ! 


6.  Extract  from  tke  Fmar  Eepoht  OP  the  Maschestee  ahd  Sai.fobd 
ToiDfO  Men's  AtJXiLiAEY. — "  Manchester  has  never  been  fet  behind  in  any 
good  word  or  work.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  Christian  young  men 
of  this  city  and  district  should  sit  with  folded  arms,  whilst  their  brethren  in 
London  and  other  places  were  putting  their  hands  to  the  plough.  It  could  not 
be  sjud  of  us  in  the  North— whoso  fothers  have  not  only  furnished  their  quota 
of  the  sinews  of  war,  but  have  also  sent  of  their  own  flesh  and  bloood  to  do  and 
to  die  OB  the  plains  of  heathendom— that  we,  their  sons,  were  listless  and  in- 
active whilst  our  Society  was  lacking  ftinds,  and  miUiona  were  perishing  for 
waijt  of  "the  bread  of  life."    On  the  6fh  of  March,  1868,  < 
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Presidtiiit  (  Jaue3  Stdebottou ,  Esq.)  invited  a  number  of  young  meu,  from  tho 
various  Congregatioaal  Chorcliea  in  this  locality,  to  a  soir£e  in  CaTendish- 
street  Schools.  About  150  responded  to  the  invitation.  Chablbs  Bebd,  Esq., 
the  Chairman  of  tho  Board  of  Directors,  was  present,  and  made  an  interostiag 
statement,  having  refarence  to  the  Young  Uen's  Auxiliary,  and  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  London  Kfissionar}-  Society.  Speochea  were  also  delivered 
by  Mx.  SiDBBOrrou  and  other  gentlemen.  A  very  earnest  feeling  prevailed, 
and  it  Vos  decided  to  form  a  Young  Men's  Auxiliary  for  Manchaator  and 
Salford,  this  Committee  being  appointed  to  carry  out  the  object.  Your 
Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th  March  last,  when  deputations 
were  arranged  to  visit  the  various  churches,  and  bring  before  Uie  young  men 
in  oonnectioQ  therewith  the  formation  of  the  Auxiliary,  and  to  secure  from  each 
Church  one  representative,  to  serve  on  the  Farmanont  Committee.  As  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  there  ore  at  present  twenty-three  Churobee  connected  with 
this  Auxiliary,  each  sending  one  representative  to  the  Committee.  These 
representativoa  are  responsible  for  the  collecting  cards  in  circulation  at  their 
respective  chapel?.  Of  these  cards  there  are,  so  far,  two  hundred  and  twentj' 
in  operation,  each  of  which  may  be  safely  said  to  represent  one  gtiinea.  Every 
guarantor  of  this  sum  becomes,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  Auxiliary. 
Host  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  this  city  and  neighbourhood  have 
been  visited  or  communicated  with ;  and  thongh  for  the  present  some  have 
declined  co-operation,  your  Committee  hopes  that  in  due  time  they  will  cast  in 
their  lot  with  those  who  have  so  readily  and  cordially  united  in  thia  good  and 
great  work,  and  feels  assured  that  not  only  the  Foreign  Missionary  cause,  but 
every  Christian  effort,  will  be  benefited  by  a  more  liberal  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  multitudes  which  yet  "  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death," 
ever  uttering,  in  effect,  if  not  in  speech,  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us  I " 
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MkU.  L  23.— "Eomuuiel;  which  bdag  interpnted  k,  God  with  vt." 
It  waa  oniitoiiiuy  among  the  Jewi  to  give  their  children  signifloftiit 
nunee,  oameB  expmsiTe  of  iacts  or  feeliDgi,  bearing  reference  to  the  put 
or  the  fatore.  Thos  Jacob,  the  snpplanter;  Isaac,  laogfater;  Moaea^ 
taken  out  of  th&  water ;  Samnel,  asked  of  Ood ;  David,  beloved  ;  Solo- 
mon, peacefbl.  Sometuneii  the  names  of  Ood  were  given,  either  by 
themselves,  or  in  connection  with  other  words — as  Elijah,  tbe  Lord 
Ood;  Joshoa,  the  Lord,  the  Saviour;  Elihoreph,  the  Ood  of  Winter. 
The  incommnnioable  name  of  Ood  was  thos  assigned  to  men ;  and  not  to 
men  only,  but  to  plaoes.  "  Abraham  called  the  name  of  Uiat  plao^ 
Jehovah-jireh,"  the  Lord  will  provide.  *'  And  Mooes  built  an  altar,  aiid 
called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-uissi,"  the  Lord  my  banner.  "And  Gideon 
built  an  altar  Ihete  unto  the  Lord,  and  called  it  Jehovah-ahalom,"  the 
Lord,  peace.  "  The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day  shall  be  Jehovah* 
bhanunah,"  the  Lord  is  there. 

The  mere  fact  of  God's  name  being  included  in  that  of  a  child  doe* 
not  neoeeiarily  imply  anytiiing  as  to  the  divinity  of  that  child,  teeing  it 
waa  often  so  included  of  old.  Bat,  in  referenoe  to  Ohrist,  it  is  pleaded 
that  Emmanuel  waa  not  his  proper  name,  and  is  never  so  used;  and  the 
Hebrew  idiom  is  addnoed  which  spoke  oS  persons  and  places  bong 
"  oalled,"  when  it  was  meant  to  describe  what  they  teen.  "  Ye  shall  be 
named  the  piieats  of  the  Lord ;  men  shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  onr 
Ood."  "j(1ioa  shalt  no  more  be  termed  Forsaken,  neither  shall  thy 
land  any  more  be  termed  Desolate;  but  thou  shalt  be  called  Hephn-bah, 
and  thy  land  Benlah ."  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  Ood."  It  is  intended  in  these  passages  to  describe 
character  and  relation,  not  to  give  proper  names,  or  any  names ;  and  so 
it  ia  argued  by  Henderson  and  others  that  Emmanuel  waa  given  to  Christ 
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to  express  the  fact  tJiat  he  ehoiild  be  God  vith  nan,  the  Incarnate  Deify. 
But  to  this  it  ia  objected  by  learned  Mid  orthodox  divinee,  among  whom 
is  our  own  J.  Fye  Smith,  tiiat  the  name  Emmanael  was  originally  given 
to  ft  tfi^y  (luman  diild,  4  son  of  the  prc^het  Isaiah,  who  waa  to  be  "  a 
sign"  to  AhftE.  (Isa.  vii.  10 — 16.)  It  becomee,  therefore,  doubtfiil 
how  far  it  can  be  pleaded  in  the  controveny  respecting  tlie  person  of 
Ohrist. 

Bat  if  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  polemical  inst^wnfii^^  it  may  be  nsed  as 
a  significant  expression  of  great  truths,  wbicb  are  abundantly  taoght  us 
by  other  Scriptures.  And  no  one  will  question  that  it  means  all  that  it 
can  mean  that  is  in  harmony  with  the  I^ev  Testament  doctrine  of  the 
Incaiiiation.  We  shall,  therefore,  ask — What  are  the  senses  in  which 
Qod  is  with  man,  now,  according  to  the  Oospel,  and  of  which  Christ  and 
the  Inoaroation  of  Christ  are  avideaaat  and  illustrations  1 

In  the  Incarnate  Ohrist)  we  have  the/act  thai  God  it  near  tu. 

It  is  not  possible  nor  needful  to  prov^  at  length  the  divinity  of  Christ 
We  should  not  require  to  go  far  for  evidence.  The  Apostle  John  teaches 
expressly  that,  in  Christ,  God  is  "with  us,"  in  the  sense  of  an  mmtrnptioi* 
qfov/r  Ttature,  with  ns  as  He  is  not  witli  us  in  nature,  as  He  is  not  witi) 
lis  iff  good  men,  as  He  is  not  with  na  even  in  the  preserving  power  of 
HfH  proyidence,  or  the  indwelling  of  His  Holy  ^nrit  "  '^le  Word  was 
Tritl^  God,  and  the  Word  was  Ood.  And  the  Word  was  made  fiesh  and 
dwelt  frmpng  us ;  apd  we  beheld  His  glory,  the  glory  as  of  tiie  Only 
Begott«n  of  the  Father,  lull  of  grace  and  truth."  So  that  the  Sttn  <A 
Mw  was  ))he  Son  of  God,  the  only  Son  of  God ;  and  this  titie,  and  all 
^e  powprs  and  prerogatives  which  it  involves,  He  ever  claimed.  He 
whq  was  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  with  uniform  consistency,  claimed 
a  position  vhiph  no  piere  man  could  fill,  nor  assert  withont  insensate 
foUy  or  blasptiemouB  presumption ;  and  one  which  all  the  Scriptures 
assign  to  Him  in  direct  statements,  and,  which  is  still  more  stiildng  and 
Cpnf]lqa.v%  assume  in  a  hundred  incidental  ways,  in  representing  his  con- 
Election  with  God  and  man,  the  necessities  of  time  apd  the  proi^racta  of 
^^iiiortBlitiy, 

T)iere  fkre  phenomena  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  which  jnvolve  a  maui' 
fesf  lelf-cpnti^diction,  except  on  the  supposition  of  Christ's  divinity.  He 
{#  Wt  before  us  as  a  model  of  huiRilify  and  self-denial,  and  yet  p6  other 
y^vm  oyer  i^sed  language  of  himself  that  separated  him  so  iroqi  all  his 
^offv,  He  is  presented  tq  us  as  an  example  of  burning  zeftl  sn4  cou- 
snnuog  jealousy  for  the  Father's  honour,  and  yet  no  other  being  ever 
yvntpi^  t<)  pla^e  himself  on  such  a  seeming  lerel  wi|.h  the  Moat  High. 

Is  this  the  Jewish  peftsan^  the  carpenter's  son,  who  pat«  himself  »boTe 
the  f(re»te«rt  m^,  and  asserts  bis  superiority  to  Abrafaan^  and  Most«^ 
pan4  fod  Sf)loqtr>a  ?  vho  pi)tq  himself  above  the  most  sacred  and  tjie 
closest  human  relations,  and  pronounces  him  vho  prefets  &ther  and 
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motlier  to  Mmaelf,  niiworthy  of  him  1  kIio  declares  biauelf  exempt  &am 
^«  antbori<7  of  dvil  gorsmmeAte,  on  the  pnnoipla  ol  the  I!  childrnt " 
beiiig  "  &M  "  I  ■aiha  BaMrta  faia  I'ektion  to  m4ii,  ^d  the  ipuitaitl  SMdi 
and  pDweia  ttf  man,  ta  b«  ona  pf  vital  and  axdnuya  vixtat,  *ven  M 
<<  water,"  "bnad,"  "light "  )  who  itlaima  raeh  ftUovship  with  Qod,  that 
wfaoio  has  aefiu  him  had  laen  the  E'ather,  that  ha  and  the  Bathiu  an  (Mft 
that  BB  the  Father  worka  he  also  worka,  and  aa  the  Father  ia  to  ho 
hcmoiiTad  ao  is  he  1  who  even  in  hia  dealarationa  of  ioisriaEi^  eaimot  hnt 
imply  a  aupadiamau  dignity,  for  what  man  op  angel  oonld  nie  without  a 
idush,  or  be  liatened  to  withont  a  amile  when  nainj^  the  wmnU,  If  Ska 
Father  is  greater  than  I " ) 

<f  Emmanuel,  Qod  with  ua."  In  ous  own  natuM,  ^d  aa  a  peraon,  with 
BB.  Hat  in  praaence  only,  not  by  inflnencfl,  not  by  acting  on  db  or  in  ua, 
but  ill  myatenona  oonjunetion  with  a  real  efint  and  body,  oonatituting  a 
penon.  We  aay  f '  myatenouB,"  for  this  »f  wisdom  is  in  a  myttory," 
**  Oteat  ia  the  mystery  of  godlineaa,  Ood  was  manifoat  in  ^e  fleah.''  And 
it  ia  a  myatoiy  still,  an  "optia  aeeret,"  cot  only  in  the  tmud  Sciiptavs 
sense  of  something  onoe  hidden  but  now  revealed,  bat  as  what  ii  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  understanding.  Vo  wonder  that  Ood  in  his  groateet 
act  for  man  ehoold  txanscend  his  thought.  "  Vetjly  Thoa  art  a  Ood  that 
hideet  Thyself,  O  Ood  of  Israel,  the  BsTiour." 

Ood  conld  not  oome  nearer  to  us.  He  is  «  not  for  foom  evny  one  ot 
us."  ('That  Thou  art  new.  Thy  wondroui:!  worics  dedM<e."  But  nowhere 
else  is  such  neamew  as  here.  Angels  are  not  thus  honoured.  Ohrist  "  took 
not  hold  of  angels,  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  it  bdioved 
Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His  brethren,"  To  no  other  nature  is  Ood 
so  joined.  It  is  the  excelling  glory  of  our  race.  When  we  think  of  muiA 
of  man's  miseriea  and  sins,  and  degradation  and  death,  we  may  wdl  be 
ashamed  that  we  are  men!  But  when  we  think  that  Ood  has  selected 
our  nature  for  personal  union  with  His  own,  that  it  ia  die  temple  of  His 
spiritual  glory,  and  the  medinm  of  Hia  richest  benediction ;  and  that  it  is 
now  in  Heaven,  raised  higher  than  the  angels,  and  the  object  of  admiring 
and  grateful  contemplation  to  both  the  Blnless  and  the  redeemed,  we  m^ 
well  rejoice  that  we  are  men. 

But  Ood  is  with  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  show  ua,  and  awaken  ns 
to  the  fiict  diat  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  near  ub.  Kie  Incarna- 
ticw  is  a  Bpedal  mode  of  a  general  truth,  Ood  is  in  (Arist  at  He  is 
nowhere  else,  but  not  whUe  nowhere  else.  Ood  was  manifosted  In  the 
fkai  ot  Ood,  )>ecanBe  Pe  is  everywhere,  because  the  whole  world  and 
man  are  His,  because  Hiq  delights  were  with  t^e  sons  of  men,  and 
enih  and  heaven  were  fiill  of  His  {^ory.  And  we  shall  read  the 
fncafuation  aadly  ^mng,  if  we  are  not  awakened  by  it  to  the  ihct 
that  O^  is  with  HB  othervia^,  and  hel{i«d  to  reidi^  It,  and  to  teji^  in 
It  witli  exceeding  joy, 
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In  tha  Inoftmate  Chriat  we  hare  ih«  proof  that  God  is  for  ui. 

Thm  is  the  void  Emmanael  nsed,  with  obvions  refermce  to  the  name 
of  the  prophet's  child  (Isb.  viiL  10),  "Take  connael  togetiier,  and  it 
diall  come  to  nought ;  speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand ;  for  Qod 
it  vnth  u<"— EmmanneL  And  Qod  is  with  na  in  Christ  Jeans,  not 
against  ns ;  and  the  IncamaUon  is  Hm  atroiig  and  standing  evidence  of 
"Hm  &Tour  and  good-wilL 

Carefnllf  considered,  the  £aot  itself  ia  sufficient.  Perha^  had  ve  been 
foretold  of  the  Incarnation,  -without  any  explanation  of  ita  benevolent 
pnrpoM^  our  gnilty  oousoionancsa  might  have  clothed  it  with  tenon. 
We  might  have  regarded  it  as  a  fbreronner  of  calamity  and  death.  But 
calm  and  sober  thongbt  ahould  anffice  to  aaanre  us  that  such  an  advent 
ooald  Bcaroely  be  other  than  merciful,  and  that  if  "  God  intended  to 
destroy  na"  He  would  not  ahow  us  thia  thing.  Judgment  required 
no  Incarnation.  Mere  power,  in  its  moat  naked  and  simplest  form, 
would  have  sofBced  for  that  But  m«r^  mi^t,  as  mert?  did,  require  a 
prooesB ;  and  one  involving  some  q>ecial  kind  of  fellowahq)  with  Ood. 
"  Ood  sent  not  Hia  Bon  into  the  world  to  condemn  tiie  world,  but  that 
the  world  iluongh  Him  aa^t  he  saved." 

And  if  a  proof  of  good-will,  how  gnai  a  proof  I  The  aamaritan 
evinced  his  benevolence  to  tiie  wounded  traveller  by  going  to  him,  and 
ministering  to  him ;  and  in  most  cases  of  efficient  succour  it  is  needful 
to  "  draw  near  "  the  objeote  of  charity ;  in  many  of  the  most  important, 
we  must  plaoe  ourselves  in  similar  ciiviuoatancee  and  aasume  an  identic 
of  poeitioii,  as  both  a  ground  and  means  of  rendering  help.  Bat  whi^ 
is  ^  that  man  can  do  in  this  way,  compared  witi)  what  Ood  has  done  } 
How  little  is  oompiised  in  our  approach  to  the  "  poor  and  needy,"  in 
our  fellowship  with  l^e  tick  and  suffering,  compared  with  His }  "  Jems 
Christ  came  into  th»  world  to  save  sinnera."  He  is  "  the  wovd  made 
flesh,  and  dwelling  among  men." 

AH  other  modes  of  condescension  and  intervention  pale  befine  tbiiL 
Even  Ood  oonld  not  efieot  or  propose  a  greater.  And  according  to  the 
oloseness  of  the  union,  and  the  extent  of  the  hnmiliatioi],  is  the  strength 
of  the  evidence  it  affords  <^  "  the  love  and  kindness  of  Ood  our  Saviour 
towards  man." 

Let  SB  regard  the  Incarnation  in  this  light.  It  is  a  fiict  for  iaith,  a 
permanent  fkot,  with  which  we  may  do  strong  battle  with  the  suggeS' 
tiima  of  remorse  and  fear.  It  is  hard  to  think,  to  believe  with  the 
heaxt,  that  God  ia  for  ua.  Not  hard  when  there  is  no  diatinot  and  de^ 
oonsoiouBnees  of  the  Divine  exiat«noe  and  Providence,  of  the  purity  of 
the  Divine  nature  and  law,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come;  when  th« 
aoul  has  no  sense  of  sin,  and  the  oooupetionB  and  excitements  of  worldly 
life  prevent  serious  and  aolitary  thought ;  but  very  hard  when  the  heart 
is  aad  and  lonely,  and  the  reooUectionB  of  guilt  and  the  apprehensioQB 
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of  judgment  shut  it  ap  to  God ;  very  hard,  when  it  is  most  needful  to 
feel  it,  vhea  nothiog  but  fiwling  it  can  keep  from  the  horrors  of  deapftir. 
Then,  and  ftt  all  timcfl,  let  ui  think  that  Je>us  ia  EDunaauel ;  that  is 
Him  Ood  haa  come  near  us,  near  u  a  God  could  come ;  nearer  to  us 
than  to  the  Inight  spirits  befbre  Hia  throne.  He  hss  some  bo  near,  that 
He  may  help,  that  He  may  have  the  ocmditlonB  of  snooouring  power, 
the  means  of  addressing  our  sympathies,  and  of  putting  away  the 
greatest  eril,  and  source  of  all  evil.  His  bitter  foe  and  ours— nn. 

He  is  near  to  man  ;  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  race.  "  Fona- 
mitch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  uid  blood,  H.e  likewise  Him- 
self took  part  of  the  same."  Not  the  Hebrew,  or  Greek,  or  Boman, 
but  every  man  hath  inheritance  in  His  Incarnation.  He  was  made 
"flesh,"  and  all  partakers  of  flesh  may  say,  "God  is  with  us."  He 
cannot  be  a  foe  to  ooi'  wel&re  who  has  assumed  our  nature.  He  who 
took  it  cannot  hate  it,  and  arery  one  who  wears  it  has  a  right  to  draw 
for  himself  the  inference  of  the  Divine  good-will  and  friendliness. 

In  the  Incarnate  Christ  we  have  tha  pledge  and  type  that  Ood  it 

The  coming  of  God  into  our  nature  at  the  Incarnation  was  preliminaty 
and  symbolical,  in  relation  to  an  individual  indwelling.  It  was  the 
fiiHt-frolts  and  promise  of  a  new  spiritoal  union  with  Hie  souls  of  men. 
Of  course  the  Incarnation  could  not  be  repeated.  It  was  a  thing  for 
ever,  and  without  a  mate.  But  the  essence  and  chief  glcwy  of  the 
Incarnation  was,  that  the  moral  perfediotu  of  the  Divine  nature  thus 
bad  a  fleshly  form  and  instrument^  even  as  the  brightness  of  the  Deity 
shone  of  old  in  the  rude  tabemaole.  There  had  been  no  wrath  and 
little  honour  in  a  merely  physical  connection,  could  it  be,  between  Ood 
and  man.  If  Christ  had  not "  dwelt  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth," 
Ume  would  have  been  nothing  in  it  ezoept  for  useless  speoolation  and 
surprise.  And  the  moral  attributes  of  Dei^  may  be  duib.  We  vuj  be 
"partaken  of  the  Divine  nature"  and  "hoUnsBB."  Ood  may  "dwdl  in 
us  and  walk  in  as,"  and  constitate  us  "  the  house  "  and  "  temple  of  tlie 
Living  God." 

It  is  the  dignity  of  man  that  he  is  capable  of  being  the  residmce  of 
the  Most  High.  He  is  the  only  creature  in  this  world  that  can  be,  tlte 
only  creature  on  whom  God,  as  God,  in  His  really  Divine  qualities  and 
Bympathiea,  can  find  a  reflection  and  repose ;  the  only  creature  that  can 
be  God's  dwelling-place  and  sanctuary.  Only  spirit  can  commune  with, 
represent,  and  give  joy  to,  spirit ;  and,  while  Ood  is,  in  the  way  of  sab- 
siatence  and  manifestation,  in  every  living  thing,  it  is  man's  ezelanve 
prerogative  to  be  His  home  and  temple.  This  was  the  wondrous  end  <tf 
Christ's  coming  to  bring  God  back  again  to  man,  and  man  back  again 
to  Ood ;  to  "  sweep  and  garnish"  again  the  house  of  the  Epirit^  that  Ood 
might  come  to  it,  and  take  np  His  abode  in  it ;  that  in  every  poaribU 


MnH  ^d  luettsilre  men  migliti  tegAin  their  lock  tahetitailee  in  Ood, 
pOlStM  bUoe  tebn  HU  tHitb,  lli#j  nnd  Hilt^  Hb  bhiltwMh  lov«)  Uid  liAi  j 
abd  tlibb  UhHIt  mfgUfc  bMHtne  ■■  thri  ilH^  dVei-  (tU  thifagfl  td  tliB  Ghurdi, 
bhe  fliUMfl  bf  HIM  thttt  Blleth  idl  In  tOL" 

¥hd  BcriJittlrM  do  ilbt  hesltete  te  Antiloy  language  ttf  tiie  InMtuai 
kUid  in  rbffereilcb  tb  thd  Difitib  indwelling  In  tnen,  do  ndt  healtiftta  te 
Bpeah  bf  Christ  And  Christiatls  *a  dlltS  in  this  mysterions  IfalloWsM^  and 
inhabitation.  Jesu*  ptftjed  for  them  %hich  should  believe  bM  HiiJl, 
■'That  tiief  all  may  be  oiie ;  as  thou,  Father,  att  in  tue,  kbd  I  in  thee^ 
that  tBejr  also  liiay  be  Dhe  in  U8  J  thdt  thb  ^orld  may  beliete  thAt  thtni 
hASt  IHht  tbe.  Abd  tfad  ifiatf  whitih  thou  gaVWt  me  I  havs  ^ven  tiiein  ] 
IMt  they  may  be  one,  ^Ven  da  irt  ate  obe  !  I  lb  fbsnij  and  them  in  at, 
tfiat  ih^y  lUay  be  made  peiAct  in  one ;  iUid  th^t  the  vorld  may  kn6#  dlflt 
IhoU  bast  Bbnt  me,  and  hdiit  Ibred  tbbm  as  tboli  boat  lored  me:"  (itikh 
IfiL  3l— S3.}  And  the  Apottle  Pkdl  iisM  Ullfe  btrong  language,  *'  In 
him  dvr^leth  SH  the  lUltiess  at  the  Qndhead  bodily  J  abd  ye  art  complete 
tb  biui,  filled  ttiih  hilh,  Whieh  in  the  head  of  &11  tnineiptOity  and  ^#er." 

SCoL  ii.  9,  10.)  While  bia  utmost  prayer  for  the  saints  at  Ephesna  was, 
That  y«  Iblgbl  be  fill^  ttlth  all  the  fulneea  of  Qod."    (£ph:  UL  19.) 

^he  InbtirnaidDtl  Waa  &  dgn  and  promise  of  Uiii  lb  so  Jollililg  faitb> 
b&\t  td  meoi  til  Chtkt  Jesui,  Qod  showed  that  It  %aa  in  ffls  hBtft,  ft&d 
in  rils  fotter,  td  take  poaaeSBioii  of  every  eonl  that  feared  lo  weltome 
Siin.  Ttie  W'ord  cbiulng  Into  flesh  pointed  td,  and  piSimised,  the  Spirit 
coiuin^  Ibb)  &^h.  It  *bM  a  foietaflte  t>f  God's  "  richM  of  ibherltabiie  in 
the  saints,'*  the  ehUndtfttlon  of  His  purpose  lo  Wclaihl  bumanityi  ioA  fill 
U  with  fiis  glory.  Chtlsl:  became  the  Boh  of  Obd  that  We  blight  be  tilS 
cliildl^  of  the  Mobt  ttigh,  and  he  "  tlie  fli^tboiti  imong  ttrnf  bWthtUL" 
And  the  Incafnatton  «aS  the  eomiUeitiiemebt  vf  that  coune  of  ttySte^ 
riolis  trial  and  obedleiice,  that  living  death  and  dying  life,  that  bnibl- 
fixibn  of  the  flesh  and  still  bion  of  the  spirit,  tbttt  manifettibg  dF 
Divine  glonr  Jldd  perfecting  oF  hiltuan  WoHhinesfl,  by  which  we  become 
divinely  righteotls,  and  the  Spirit  Is  giveb  to  Make  us  fiia  own  templed. 
And  when  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  haVe  reaUsed 
their  utmost  purpd^b,  and  expended  their  Utmost  vtrtile,  iaid  tecont^Ua- 
tion  and  regeneration  h&ve  ]iroVed  Uielt  perfdct  JioWet  to  bless  mankiUd, 
the  song  of  heaven  will  be  oblf  an  etpaudoli  of  the  natne  £ffltaltulue1, 
forsaitn  the  Apostle,  *'t  heard  a  great  voice  out  6f  heaVen,  ffiying, 
iBehold,  the  tabernacle  bF  Ood  iS  With  men,  Snd  he  Will  dwell  With 
Uiem,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  abd  God  himself  shall  bo  wiUi  theili, 
and  be  their  God."    (Rev.  xxl  3.) 

[We  fotl  great  pluaore  in  beiiig  able  to  iiuert  tlia  aboTe  paper  from  Um  pen  o( 
oar  vijoed  tnmd,  whoee  TMtontioD  to  health  will  U  hailed  with  thaokfulnew  by 
piir  rtade»  w  by  ourselves,— IId.] 
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Wb  So|^  peet>le  have  bom  braughk  bw  to  fine  thia  mmiMr  vith 
SHtem  a^ieritaoei.  Wa  hftve  kahit  tiie  Tslua  sf  bsaIib,  W«  aaa 
auderataBd  Mnnvtliitig  of  thirf  fisna  %ht  whish  bftrti  spos  ib4  tniTalUi 
>■■  %77*  "^  ^1»  JB<^  I^ad.  ConMqamtlj,  a^maitdM  ia  the  BiU*| 
whidh  wen  poodirai  mHj  of  the  mqwvienon  ot  otban,  har*  idaptAd 
tiwauelTai  to  snr  awa,  We  have  thEraght  of  the  promisee,  "  The  enn 
ehall  not  amite  thee  by  day,"  "He  that  dwelleth  in  the  Nofet  pUee 
of  tb«  Uoefc  High  ilu^  aUds  ander  the  ahadow  of  Uu  Alnaghty," 
and  that  dewriptim  of  task  givaD  ki  Cantiolefli  "  I  lat  ondsF  Hia 
ahadow'  vith  greAt  dolight,"  Here,  theu,  in  tbie  benutlfal  bi^,  with  ^ 
great  irhlt*  oUfl»  behind  ue,  eaetiiig  their  long  ihadowi  unam  the  Had* 
vith  the  Uue  na  belcre  me,  dotted  h«e  and  kbei«  with  fiaher^aa'a 
li^gne  «nd  fijiog  yaohbi  akimmiHg  the  waterj  likfl  "tldiigi  ^  Ufei"  witb 
ilw  little  hartmir  bends  met  j>ut  In  the  band  ot  the  bay,  let  me  vrila  a 
wDfd  upM  the  blefleedoeM  of  diade }  fbr  there  i«  a  aee  in  ihade^  ■  baao* 
tiAil  Bie.  Sten  while  I  writs  thia,  there  la  an  invatld'a  dhair  wheeled 
clew  to  me,  i&  whloh  I  recognise  the  fhde  of  a  luffsm't  wboea  mastlu 
of  wefAneefe  and  pain  have  been  ae<}Otapuied  with  baantlAd  deralop* 
mettts  {rf  sborMter,  ibah  aa  patie&oe,  reaigtiatioD,  and  eheerful  aabmiawtn^ 
I  kooir  but  littia  of  her,  but  what  I  do  know  telk  me  tiial.  It  laio  A» 
ahadjr  plaOea  o!  rest  that  the  pasiiTe  rlrtuea  grow ;  it  la  then  that  tbi 
Botti,  vithdrawii  from  ttui  garidi  gbu^  of  tba  WorM,  flfida  a  qoiet  naatap 
ment  With  Ood  We  price  also  beautdful  outward  »oen«  of  raal^ 
fiimillar  to  ua^  perhape,  In  ohildhood  aa  little  Uvonaekiag  Bpeb%  whkra 
firleodl,  aome  of  v/batii  are  dead,  aome  gone,  and  aome  now  aoattered  aud 
alone,  ilMd  to  Uilk  with  Us.  We  Remember  the  oopBeWosd,  aad  the 
white-atemmed  birch  and  the  iry-BOVered  elma. 

Ifow  and  then,  ia  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  suoh  plotarei  aa  imagliig 
forth  the  rest  Whidh  Hia  people  have  In  Qod.  "  In  the  mountain  of  the 
height  of  Israel  Will  I  plant  It,  add  It  aball  bring  forth  bdogha,  and  baav 
fruity  and  be  a  goodljr  cedar,  and  under  it  bhall  dwell  all  fowl  of  vnrf 
wing ;  in  the  shadow  of  the  bmndhee  of  it  thall  they  dwell." 

Sunahine  in  nHtdre  hits  its  penaltiea  u  well  as  ita  pleaaurea  j  n  haa 
Biuiahiad  in  human  life :  success  haa.  Tho  heart  dan&ot  bear  too  much 
of  brightness  anywhere.  We  need  shadows  for  the  mind  to  rtat  undet 
aa  Well  as  the  body.  When  we  read  of  the  ahadow  of  a  gnat  vook  In  « 
weaiy  Hud,  how  luatiUotiVely  our  hearta  tum  to  One,  who  Hid,  "  0<»ne 
unto  He,  aU  jre  that  are  wnry  and  beary  laden.  Rod  1  wUl  give  yoif 

TiM  rerjr  pilgrim  ohuuter  of  life  uakei  us  look  and  loiif  Gv  dtad«, 
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We  bare  often  seen  on  academ;^  woUs,  soenes  of  dwert  life.  We  bftv* 
gazed  on  the  piotores  of  the  cararan  in  the  wilderneBB.  Behind  them, 
atretchea  Band,  sand,  sand  ;  the  akj  above  then)  like  molten  gold,  irith 
its  blinding  rays  as  da^.riiog  as  tbejr  are  soorahing.  The  -white  cnmmer- 
bnnds  and  their  Eastern  droMoe  may  ease  the  beat-bnrden-^thejr  cannot 
remove  it.  But  there  is  shelter  and  shade  ymder  in  the  distance.  How 
eagerly  they  press  on !  the  driver  keeping  as  near  the  camel  as  he  can, 
that  be  may  valk  in  the  ahadow  which  Hie  beut  of  burden  casU  beside 
bim  as  be  passes  on  his  way.  8iu^  piotaree  as  tbeae  make  yon  feel  warm 
to  look  opon  them,  so  well  baa  the  artist  painted  the  hacy  atmo^ihere 
and  the  lurid  sky. 

Other  pictures  have  presented  the  tvavellns  reaohing  tbe  shade,  coming 
to  the  great  monntains,  some  of  them,  indeed,  towering  np  into  points, 
with  slewing  sides,  which  cast  little  shadow;  but  otben,  thank  God, 
smitten  straight  through,  with  the  sbarp-cut  rocks  jutting  on^  and  the 
whde  casting  its  huge  dark  shadow  over  the  sunoundiag  plain.  Hen 
the  weary  camel  kneels  down,  and  is  eased  of  its  burden  ;  and  there  tiie 
little  company,  matron  and  maid,  youths  and  servants,  and  gr^-haired 
&thers,  rest  and  re&esh  tbemselvet  in  the  beautdfol  cool  shade.  Wbo 
ore  they  t  Pilgrims,  perhaps,  to  some  atoBo-wbite  town,  tying,  pviuqw, 
miles  in  the  distance,  with  oool  green  trees  around  it,  like  Damascus ; 
or  possibly  their  pilgrim  march,  is  leading  them  on  to  deai  Jnnsslon — 
bill-surrounded,  wall-begirt  Jeruaalem-'-peacetfUl,  rastful,  timo-bekived 
Jerusalem.  Anyway,  they  are  resting,  now,  in  their  onward  jotuney ; 
but  there  are  weaiy  marches  and  many  halim  before  them  ere  they  can 
exclaim,  "  Our  feet  now  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem."  We 
rest  in  onr  shady  places,  too,  suoh  as  our  Sabbaths  and  sanctuaries  oar 
holy  and  devout  moments  of  prayer,  our  quiet  oommunion  seasons,  oar 
Bolitndee  for  reverent  meditation.  Some  such  seasons  there  must  be  in 
all  CSiristian  lives ;  tb^  who  sit  beneath  these  shady  rooks  do  enter  into 
rest,  like  tbe  pilgrim  cavalcade ;  and  it  is  yet  true,  there  remaineth  a 
rest  fbr  the  people  of  Ood,  even  the  Jems^em  above. 

But  when  Ute  Bible  speaks  of  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  it  speaks 
alio  of  a  weary  land.  Most  wonderfully  does  this  description  answer  to 
human  experience.  Weary  I  It  is  not  only  Utat  onr  lifo-work  is 
wearisome  in  and  of  itself,  but  that  the  state  in  which  we  are  makes  it  a 
weary  world.  Beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  world  in  its  outward  aapeots ; 
so,  too,  were  many  parta  of  Hke  wilderness.  Tee ;  aaoend  this  mountain. 
There,  miles  away,  are  uprising  towers,  and  there  are  minareta  gleaming 
in  the  distance,  and  there,  too,  are  the  waving  pa1m-tree&  I  was  not  aware 
till  I  saw,  in  an  artist's  studio  at  Kensington,  a  picture  of  a  camel  and 
cavalcade  in  the  deeerti  that,  here  and  titem,  wild  blue  flowera  grew  in 
the  most  desolate  parts.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  foreground  relief  to 
tbe  picture;  but  tbe  painter  assured  me  he  dare  do  nothing  so  monstrously 
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uiu«al  as  that.  Yea ;  even  the  wilderaeflB  has  its  beauties.  But  amte 
and  try  to  tread  it,  come  and  be  a  pilgrim  in  it^  a  toiling  pilgrim,  and 
jon  will  hare  to  &11  aometiinea  on  yoor  fitoee,  whilst  7oar  guide  ones, 
"  Touimente,  tourmeutc^"  and  the  wild  wall  of  saad  sweeps  over  you. 
You  will  have  to  meet  not  only  the  simoom,  but,  perohanoe,  the 
■uiirBtroke.  Yes;  and  here  and  there  wild  busts  of  the  fiirest  do 
creep  forth.  Yes ;  and  the  best  water-supply  may  bil.  MoreoTer,  it 
may  be  that  (xxupaoions  in  tnrel  will  some  of  them  sioken,  that 
disease  wiU  enter  the  camp ;  yea,  wea  death  1  Picture  this  of  all  that 
h^ipens  in  this  world.  There  are  places  from  which  the  pilgrimage  looka 
faiiand  beaatiful,  especially  when  gazed  upon  with  the  unprophetio  eye 
of  childhood,  or  the  enHiuaiastic  heart  of  youth ;  but  ere  long  comes  ^e 
experieooce  Umt  thore  is  mnch  to  weary,  muob  to  dishearten,  much  to 
depress.  Sin  is  so  subtle,  and  often  so  sncoessful ;  dangers  lurk  where 
tbey  are  least  expected ;  watersprings  dry  up  where  we  thought  we  were 
surest  of  all  to  find  the  silver  stream  1  Then,  too,  comes  the  dust  of 
daily  traTel,  the  annoyaooe  of  some  bitter  disappoiatment ;  and  amid  it 
all  another  rider,  not  an  Arab,  whom  yon  may  see  in  the  desert,  pointing 
his  rifle  as  he  passes  swiftly  tm  his  steed ;  but  a  rider  on  the  white  horse 
paiffim,  and  we  find  a  child,  a  friend — a  fellow-traveller  falls. 

Well  mig^t  Christ  say,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary."  Ke 
knew  the  world  of  hearts  who  said  that  I  Multitudes  are  weaiy  I  Sin 
makes  them  weary ;  sorrow  makes  them  veaiy ;  pain,  sickness,  snfi'ering, 
alighted  lore,  these  make  them  weary.  Mortality  and  mutability  make 
them  weary.  Then  how  restful  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  is  the  shadow 
of  the  great  took ;  than,  at  all  events,  is  repose,  recruitment,  and  rest. 
This  rock  is  in  the  wilderness,  but  unlike  the  wilderness — something 
that  towers  above  it,  that  links  itself  with  heaven  as  well  as  with  earth, 
the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  Jeeus  Christy  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  fbr  ever. 

As  we  see  the  cavalcade  restful  and  recumbent  in  the  shade,  may  we 
not  be  reminded  that  no  human  life  can  bear  unbroken  brigbtnesa  On 
dark,  lowering,  cloudy  days  in  Xovember,  we  say,  Oh,  for  the  sim  ! — oh, 
this  dismal  English  climate  I — oh,  for  the  lands  where  the  ever-glorious 
sun  makes  beautiful  tbe  outspread  pinions  of  the  passing  birds,  and 
turns  to  diam<mds  the  spray  of  the  fountains,  and  makes  the  sea  sparkle 
tiVa  molten  gold  I — oh,  for  the  bright,  Instrons  summer  sun  of  Italy,  or 
Spain,  or  Falestioe  I  Ah,  that  ia  how  we  always  think  of  that  which 
we  have  not  at  the  time,  forgetful  that  there  are  other  hearts  sighing 
out — Oh,  for  shade ! — oh,  to  escape  from  this  everlasting,  burning, 
dazzling  sun  1  And  do  we  not  know  that  this,  too,  is  true  of  human  life ) 
Often,  perchance,  the  successful  statesman,  the  reigning  favourite  of  the 
season,  the  trader  who  has  been  made  rich,  the  artist  whose  pictures  are 
everywhere  in  request,  are  saying — Oh,  this  aun  !     Would  that  I  oould 
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retom  ai^hile  fD  vMan  •Deoet,  wbv^  I  hai  tmn  time  Ibr  fedl«ir^p  iri^ 
Ood,  Hid  fa  deopv  enjojrmont  of  the  Diritie  Uie^  Oh)  Ibi  dayri  wbeA  in 
uimple  rieenw  I  was  oeftnr  ta  ihs  Gtmk  Mwter  I  Obf  thia  4aw1iitg  son ! 
-^irhera  usbitini  has  led  td  Bnccees)  and  X  oan  risib  entf  leadi^  dM*- 
in^room  of  the  aeuon,  aad  be  invited  to  Itnf  wk'b  jAohti  md  lire  Hid 
idDTB  unid  AppUaAB)  lului^,  wealth)  bimmmb  I  Oh,  this  *"itf"rg) 
j^imni)  bll&diD^  Huolight  of  Sftoesss !  The  aktsi  vf  tome  to  hamui 
beAMs,  iiM  mora  wb  shall  Ma  i£ifl  fdrilng  eslstnt  them  HoW  is  it  Hkmi 
thoee  whe  atni  in  health  And  pokW)  Uring  rii^le  Uyes)  aad  tevti^; 
ehodgh  and  to  ipfti^ej  ar«  nsti  hap{iifli  t^aa  tli6y  ito  T  So  ouif  orvp. 
taohed  Uvea,  tiieit  ihady  pltwes  for  mMUtatioii  hnd  devovlt  mjdriAnito 
wbuld  be  he»rea  indeed  I  Thld  ie,  of  eautssj  be  ngtunent  agalhat  ftdf 
tdtiou  and  mtttptket  €h>d|  who  bsetowed  epA  ns  All  oui^  fiwullta, 
meftilt  (U  to  DM  thehi  MHtesUjr  tnd  -Well  j  Hbd  honbut&ble  rowitda  of 
wndoe  &A  open  to  k11  Mpinfita  afbu  nweeeai  Bilt  MU  let  it  be  rammi^ 
bertd  ihttt  duMeu  hai  ita  penalti««  M  i^ell  aa  mediomilj  j  thAt  ihett  wis 
tielittltie«  »f  Buiuhihei  ereoj  «hieli  Mikke  tiie  ihade  ef  leaa  im&#&  M 
pleuuiat  path  kide^.  We  eaauot  ho&n  too  muuh  bright^eia'-^o  heart 
eat).  We  aie  hfippief,  If  *e  hneir  it,  %hen  ire  hate  Qed'H  blearibg  9H 
our  quiet  dail^  patii,  that!  If  ff  iiide  atncnget  the  pilgntns  HD  ireve  beme 
id  royal  ewte  k»M  the  dWeHj  <&  k  ceu^  of  HrititfMi  nndw  a  ^aUbpy 
of  gold. 

LM  it  not  be  An^ten,  hbi^efei^  What  tti8  (rUe  MM  U ;  it  ii  net  itt 
Bileat  tiniea,  tlDV  Miictutiriee  of  nRlge,  bUI  In  tee  DLfihi  Lofd  «he  iUi 
theifi  %ith  bifc  pftlMice.  Wheft  Ood  c(^e«  iiekr  to  Ujj,  in  the  {terattft  of 
hU  deftf  Son— 'When  thwugh  His  bidod  «e  have  forgireness  of  our  ana, 
aUd  thrtUgh  Hii  Ibd^ellllig  ptesenoe  ^e  haVe  Otit  liib  hid  with  Christ  in 
God-^it  is  Ihmi  *a  have  l^st  Aid  how  near  Christ  comai  to  tu 
thhiUgh  His  htutiatiity.  1  have  often  thoughe,  wheft  the  bid  ptophetio 
strain  commenoes,  "  A  king  shall  reign  in  righteouanesS,"  hoW  beftotaflil 
is  that  next  rerae  which,  linking  Qiis  Divine  BtlleF  «iUl  ttill-  htUhanity, 
goes  on  to  dnp  fbr  tl  moineat  the  i'ojilI  dgure,  and  W  sa^,  *' J  man  shall 
be  as  an  hiding-place  ihitn  die  wind,  and  a  oov«rt  front  the  tetupest,  Bb 
rt#e«  of  watei'  in  a  diy  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  gi^t  rook  in  a  Weary 
kud."  Oh  I  how  exquisite!]^  touching  ia  that  hymh  whldh  Ml-.  Alton 
has  glveh  a  pUce  tft  th  his  "  Supplemental  Hymiia"  !~ 

Mf  hiati  ia  testiiig)  0  1117  Qodt 
I  will  giva  Uumka  ftnd  atog. 
My  hsKrt  is  at  the  aecret  wurce 
Of  eVBiy  precious  thing, 

New  tha  frail  veaid  Uiott  hatt  Disde, 
ifo  hand  ltd  Aint  ihaUfiUi 
For  the  Wftten  of  the  mt^i  ^ve  fstUd, 
And  I  im  tiling  itiU, 
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The  great  Qod,  oomiug  bo  near  to  ub  in  the  Incarnation,  taking  our 
nature,  that  «e  may  not  ^  aimiil  of  the  great  infnite  Bockj  that  it 
ma;  not  even  be  like  some  awful  Siniii,  with  Dod's  voice  speaking 
through  the  thick  cloilds  above  it,  htit  that  it  may  be  oll-inTiting,  all 
relat^  to  tui  fibrely,  evei^  heart  that  has  ttied  it  knoirB  how  Itetful 
ii  the  Bhaddw  of  tiie  Boek,  whieh  is  Ohtiat^  Centitrlea  ago  did  tiie  eii 
prophet  ta.j,  "Avakiithaiibe}"  and  we  stand,  agea  hiterwaidst  in  the 
•ante  weAiy  worid^  to  aik — ^Ib  t^  old  |»opbecj  true  i^^haa  tilia  Ohiiet 
Iwn  taeh  a  rock  1  And  fotthvith  tiuxe  meVea  before  anr  Tieies  the 
Icmg  stmj  of  the  Chriatiaii  oenturies.  None  of  UB  can  ever  teU  the 
weight  sf  human  wearineea  that  hw  leant  on  Christ  j  none  ef  na  eAn  see 
the  fitoea  of  those  who  had  beateh  thrir  browa  vi^  thadntSHg  hnd 
smitten  tkdr  bodiea  (at  the  sbtB  r(  their  satUi,  hut  fin  their  rtifb^to  in 
Christ ;  none  «f  vb  can  sto  the  millioBB  npon  mlllidus  who  hare  rebliabd 
all  ttaf  the  pnJ{diet  declared,  when  he  sfake  of  the  One.t  Ohrist  who 
shtmld  be  M  We  idittdoir  of  the  Qteat  tiocki  And  hew  man^  ha¥e  there 
been]  who  seanely  knew  ichat  they  vant^t  who  only  wanted  Ohriett 
How  many  have  been  trying  to  create  a  ehadow  for  them»elTeB  }  It  is 
wondttfhl  how  tgf^  ttmAi  again  and  again  in  Old  Teetamebt  stor]^  as 
the  panbla  oF  tfae  world  fiS  cd&trasted  with  th»  Ohnrbh  J  Th«  same 
pM{lhet)  spMking  bf  the  Woridly,  eays,  in  Isaiah  )UtZ)  it,  they  trutt  in  lAe 
MBclbW  bfSgifpt  f  and  theh  detlateH  in  the  next  WrtA  that  their  truBt  in 
tUfl  tilfcdefr  of  ^pt  Bhall  be  their  cttnfusioii.  We  knoiir  what  in  otir 
da^  titia  iMfige  iiieftBB^Tiz.t  thAi  ainid  all  theif  Bueceteea  tseil  ehall  aOek 
little  HhAdf  ^Mt»  fof  tdemBelvefi,  cheerfbl  assodfltltttiB,  beautiflil  hoibeS) 
BurrdUhdiiiga  bf  peaiie  and  {ilenty,— bUt  Btill  be  withod^  Gad  I  In  the 
end  tJlk  will  hot  do !  Thete  1b  no  Bgyptian  Uiade  tiiftt  the  piercing  sun 
cdnnoi  break  thUotlgh ! 

TUbA  largef  Our  experience  of  li&,  the  more  shall  we  see  meil  atul 
wotneb  dtiVen  from  thei^  ehadj*  places,  seeking  ntdll  for  rest  Weai^ 
enoilgb,  fef  en  whed  suetiesbful  most.  Hot  that  we  know  all  t  Thire  are 
wahU  ia.  the  hospital  of  the  heftrt  whei-e  Obly  Qod  uncoters  the  handagest 
and  only  Qod  knoWB  £he  pain  I  Thete  are  pilgrims  orer  the  hot  and 
burning  sands  who  carry  butdens  Which  obly  the  Great  FaUter's  ejn  cab 
see,  which  only  the  Great  Redeemer'a  grace  can  Case  or  be&r  away. 

May  you  speak  now  }  Yea !  fin*  the  sun  is  almost  driving  ns  from 
these  HKks,  Uid  I  am  not  sure  that  the  next  child-emptied  Mnd-pail 
will  Hot  cov«t  tblB  ^'^est.  My  friend  the  invalid  is  gone.  Sestfhl  at 
first,  this  Wlifiilg  poetdH  is  becoming  tiresome  now.  We  must  more  to 
our  abode.  Iii  a  week  t/t  two  We  inust  move  home.  FaMblefl  all  these 
thin^  t^  llib's  short!  pilgtimage,  and  contrasts  with  that  one  deep  inner 
lifb,  Whibh  in  its  abidbig  natUrtf  prophecies  of  ItB  oWll  Immortal  Iwwerj 
iltltl  V'hlth  In  one  word  abidetb  ever. 
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BT  THE  KKT.    lUOB  BTSSCE,  D.D. 

"  He  is  kind  unto  the  unthiuiklu],  and  to  the  evil"  Of  this  truth  the 
evidences  are  manifold  and  constant.  With  a  monifioence  that  ia  never 
exhauated,  and  a  benevolence  that  is  never  weary,  the  Almighty  Father 
supplies  the  wants  of  all  Hia  oreaturea.    Who,  then,  can  be  unthankful  t 

The  expneEdon  of  gratitude  between  man  and  man  is  natural  and 
cconmon,  uid  ingratitude  iu  social  life  has,  even  by  heathens,  beeu 
reprobated  as  a  crime.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that  mauy  who  would  blush 
to  be  thought  ungrateful  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  many  whoee 
fteusibilitieB  are  tenderly  alive  to  kindnesses  ezperienoed  at  tiie  hands  of 
Mends,  seem  void  of  all  consciousness  that  tJiey  are  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  Ood,  and  axe  practically  unmoved  by  tiie  numberless  benefits 
whidi  they  receive  from  Him  t  In  the  enjoyment  of  multiplied  mercies 
they  forget  the  Father  of  lights,  f^m  whom  prooeedcth  every  good  and 
perfiact  gift. 

It  is  a  atnnge  moi-al  phenomenon  that  the  generoaty  of  dispodtaon, 
and  the  delicate  sense  of  propriety,  on  which  a  kind  look,  word,  or 
action  from  a  fellow-oreatui«  will  instantly  operate  to  call  forth  grati< 
tude,  seem  often  dormant  or  dead  towards  Qod,  amid  all  the  bounties 
of  His  providence,  and  the  richeet  displays  of  His  grace  1  What  deeper 
evidence  of  human  degeneracy  can  there  be  than  this  1  TbankfiUnem 
to  Ood  is  a  duty  which  nature  dictates,  and  which  religion  preecribesL 
One  of  the  great  lessons  of  Chrjatianity  is  to  teach  its  disciples  the 
constant  duty  of  thankfulness.  The  Christian  through  "  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  recrivea  a  new  life,  of 
which  gratitude  to  God  is  to  be  an  abiding  element  and  habitual  expres- 
sion. More  than  thirty  times  does  St,  Paul  in  Ms  epistles  allude,  in  ime 
way  or  another,  to  the  great  da^  of  thankfulness.  Frayer  is  always  to 
be  combined  with  thanksgiving.  We  are  enjoined  "  in  everything  to 
give  thanks,"  to  give  "  thanks  always,  for  all  things,  unto  Qod  and  the 
Father,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Uhrist" 

There  is  a  strong  tendency,  fostered  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  advance- 
ment of  science  and  oivilization,  practically  to  shut  Qod  out  of  the 
concerns  of  life  and  the  government  of  His  own  world.  Men  are 
satiafied  with  trying  to  understand  the  operation  of  secondary 
causes,  and  thus  widely  lose  sight  of  the  First  Qreat  Cause.  Sick- 
ness is  accounted  for  by  some  sudden  change  in  the  weather  j 
peetilenoe  cornea  in  the  air  j  the  storm  which  destroys  life  and  property 
is  r^pdated  by  mere  natural  law ;  a  good  harvest  is  the  result  cf  favour- 
able atmospheric  influences.  Thus,  as  we  are  fold,  thei-e  is  no  room  for 
prayer,  and  just  as  little  room  for  praise.     Nature  is  raised  into  a  sort 
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of  blind  deity,  invested  with  the  power  of  an  independent  and  aelf- 
acting  agent,  and  practical  Atheism  is  the  conseqnonc«.  Xow  It  is  true 
that  racondat;  cantes  ought  to  be  atudied  in  evety  case,  but  it  is  equally 
to  be  remembered  that  they  are  nothing  without  Qod,  "All  things 
are  of  Ood."  He  rideo  on  the  atorm.  The  cloadB  are  His  chariot 
He  makes  the  winds  to  blow,  and  the  rain  to  descend.  He  scatters  the 
hoar  froflt,  "  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  eril  and  on  the  good,"  and 
oauseth  the  pestilenoe  to  walk  in  darkness.  All  the  elements  do  His 
bidding.  In  Him  "we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  Surely  a 
more  constant  recognition  of  the  Divine  presence  and  of  our  dependence 
would  tend  to  lift  up  the  seal  in  gratitude  to  Ood.  Is  He  not  "  our 
Father)"  All  the  dictates  of  nature,  all  the  obligatiDna  of  Prorideuce, 
and  all  the  claims  of  redemption,  meet  in  this  one  dengnation  and 
enoompasB  us  with  their  force.  The  moral  govfirnment  <^  God  is  that 
of  a  righteous  Father ;  His  dealings  with  us  are  those  of  a  wise  and 
merdfol  Parent ;  Hia  interest  in  us,  proved  in  many  ways,  and  pre- 
eminently by  the  gift  of  His  only  begotten  Son,  is  that  of  One  who, 
at  amaaing  cost,  has  provided  for  the  purity  and  happiness  of  His  chil- 
dren. To  Him,  then,  we  are  to  give  "thanks  always  for  all  things." 
7?his  is  the  meaaore  and  the  method  of  the  duty  of  tlie  children  of  God 
^to  be  always  thankful,  and  tbankiiil  for  all  things. 

"Giving  thanks  always."  Of  coune  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
always  to  be  engaged  in  specific  or  direct  utterances  of  thanksgiving. 
This  would  be  impracticable.  All  that  is  intended  is,  that  we  are  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  gratitude,  and  seek  to  find  good  in  everything. 
Tho  disposition  of  the  soul  must  be  towards  tbankfulneea,  and  the  uprise 
of  the  heart  to  thanksgiving.  Just  as  the  ii^jnnotion  to  "  pray  wiUiont 
ceasing"  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  be  always  on  our  knee%  but  that 
we  are  to  cherish  the  spirit  and  habit  of  devotion  j  so  to  "give  thanks 
always"  means  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  gratitude  towards 
our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  becoming  and  binding  on  us  to  cherish  this 
disposition.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  in  every  cloud  a  silver  lining.  It  is 
blMsed,  &om  the  sacred  events  of  every  day,  to  gather  new  motives  fbr 
devout  and  grateful  adcnowledgment  to  Ood.  Which  of  us  is  there  that 
has  not  received,  that  is  not  duly  receiving  of  mercy  and  kindness, 
inexpressibly  more  tlian  he  deserves,  so  that  we  may  well  give  thanks 
always  t 

But  this  duly  of  thanksgiving  extends  not  only  to  all  times,  but 
to  "all  things."  "Giving  thankH—for  all  things."  Here,  perhaps, 
to  some  there  may  appear  a  great  difficulty.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  find 
in  everything,  in  every  one  of  God's  dealings  with  ns,  a  cause  of  thanks- 
giving and  a  ground  of  praise  1  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  to  the 
Christian,  if  he  remembers  the  assurance  that  all  things  in  his  lot  are  made 
to  work  together  fbr  his  good  and  the  gloiy  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
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Everything  aiid^r  tbe  rule  of  Qm^'a  wisdom  and  love  aujr  thoa  oon- 
tribute  its  infiuoiGs  of  adyantagfl  «nd  falwaisg,  ui4  nty  beeaiqa  »■ 
elfloeut  of  ttunkfulosRS.  Who  would  not  ba  ^sfaamed  to  iuld  faMik  tka 
^ypreeslon  of  gpatitade  far  some  ipeoial  maoy,  or  wu*  toffoal  deli- 
venuipel  Hot  the  leaa,  eurely,  ought  we  to  oultiTatfl  and  maaiftBt  ths 
ggirit  of  thaakfulnew  foE  daily  and  onliiury  merciea,  how  smtiU  o*  oom- 
moo  soever  they  may  seem  to  vs.  Thaae  ve  too  often  oeoaiTe,  aa  a  raera 
matter  of  course,  aa  if  we  had  a  pecfeot  ri^t  to  tham,  oe  u  if  Aey 
involFed  no  para  or  thou{^t  for  us  on  ihe  part  of  our  Heavanly  BaAcc 
Bat  things  which  seem  littla  as  common  in  the  t^ee  of  mem  may  not  be 
■0  estimated  by  Ood.  We  ace  poQi-  and  inaoonn^  judges  of  what  is 
great  or  small  in  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Piovideiioe.  Oonunon 
mercies  are  generally  tha  greatest  mercies.  If  we  have  at  any  time  a 
very  narrow  escape  irom  Berioua  accident  in  soma  journey,  we  thi^  it  a 
great  and  providential  delivenuiee,  aqd  are  gntaful  for  it ;  bat  if  wy  go  out 
and  return  jn  peribct  safety  for  mwths  and  years  together,  during  wfaic^ 
wa  may  have  been  daily  travelling  little  distances,  va  are  apt  to  i^ink 
little  about  the  mercy  which  has  constantly  watched  over  ns  and  pre- 
secved  us.  A.  friend  of  mine,  not  very  long  ago,  had  ocaaaion  to  go  bito 
a  horse-fair.  In  moving  about  among  the  animals  there,  one  of  titem 
backed  against  him  and  kicked  him.  Happily,  no  limb  was  broken,  and 
tbe  injury  wan  not  seriouB,  T7nder  the  impulse  of  gratitnde  to  Ooid  for 
his  eect^  from  what  might  have  been  a  sad  calamity,  my  friend  gave  a 
handsome  donation  to  a  most  useful  religious  society.  Now,  had  he 
gone  ipto  llie  horse-fair  and  come  out  again  in  perfect  safety,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  aeeident,  I  do  not  think  that  gratitnde  would  have  been 
operative  in  drawing  forth  any  such  cootributaon — and  this  without  any 
impeacbniMit  of  his  generosity.  Yet,  in  such  circumstances,  to  escape 
all  injury  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been  the  greater  mercy. 
Mercy  encompasses  and  sustains  us  every  moment  As  we  rise  up  and 
lie  down,  as  we  go  oat  and  come  in,  we  are  under  the  watohfnl  eye  Hat 
never  slumben,  and  within  the  range  of  Uiat  arm,  which  is  never  ahort- 
ened  that  it  cannot  save.  The  more  that  we  consider,  &e  more  shall  we 
find  abundant  reason  for  gi^og  thanks  always  ftnr  all  things.  Who 
thii^B  much  of  a  drop  ot  water  1  Who  cares  anything  for  the  dost 
which  danoee  In  the  sunbeam,  or  for  the  down  on  a  butterfly's  wingl 
Tet  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  wonderful  fields  of  wisdomt  power,  and 
beaqty  in  the  tiniest  drop  of  water  and  in  the  smallest  part  of  any 
onanism.  Oould  we  but  have  a  moral  microscope  under  which  to  place 
a  single  day  of  our  ordinary  life,  ^e  should  have  overwhelming  evidence 
of  the  wise  fbrethought,  (he  gracioi)s  kindness,  and  the  tovlna  carp  'of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  ^is  tender  and  almighty  hand  WQOld  be  traced 
in  tb^  mlnujiesti  aJI|drB  of  our  b>s^i7-  Our  dailv  bread,  our  constant 
preservation  from  dasgen  seen  and  unseen,  our  personal  health,  our 
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domeetjc  blesaingi— aU  procUim  ttie  titongbtfiil  mad  »Mve  agency  of 
Divine  goodness  on  our  behalf.  It  is  Ood  who  preserves,  from  mo- 
ment; to  moment,  the  won^er^l  fiBmewprk  of  oar  bodies,  and  the  more 
wonderful  fkcnlties  of  onr  Bonis.  Justly  has  it  been  said  that  "  it  is  a 
cold  and  withered  heart  that  lies  in  tiiat  man's  breast,  who  reqafrea  a 
miracle  briiore  ha  will  reoognise  ft  merey." 

This  Christjan  dia&kfnlaesi  •xtwids  tp  » i^  diinga.'^  We  have  been 
looking,  it  may  be  said,  only  on  one  ade  of  human  lib.  Uauf  will 
gladly  ooquiesee  in  the  sentimeDt  that  we  have  more  merctea  than  we 
oan  nnmber,  and  that  gratitude  is  due  for  them  ^1)  who,  nsvartlulaM, 
may  hesitate  about  Hio  dnty  of  thankfulness  for  ereiTthing  in  thp  ds^inga 
of  Ood  with  them.  Triab  and  disappoinlanenta  form  part  of  onz  axpe- 
rienoe.  "  Man  is  bom  to  trouUe.'^ '  "  Uauy  ata  ihe  afSifitions  of  the 
righteous."  Are  we  to  be  grateful  for  ttiem  f  Baints  in  avei;  ags  have 
been  thonkfal  for  them,  and  have  expressed  their  own  feelings  in  A» 
words  of  the  Psalmist^  when  he  swd,  '<  It  is  good  for  ms  that  I  hava  bemi 
afBioted."  What  Ohristian  is  there  who  does  not  aaif  with  all  hia  hou^ 
"  Thanks  he  onto  Gtod  for  His  unspeakable  gift "  t  Yet  in  what  a  msr- 
▼ellons  and  mysterious  way  that  gift  was  bestowed,  and  became  available 
for  UB.  ^e  Bon  of  Gk>d  has  brought  salvation  to  men  through  His  own 
suffering  and  death.  Contrary  to  all  human  desire  and  expectatifm,  He 
stooped  to  conquer,  and  triumphed  over  the  powws  of  nn  and  darkness 
as  the  Crucified  Saviour.  Thus  the  highest  good  reaches  us  through  the 
pbaipe  and  agony  of  a  cross.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  nuuty  of  the 
blessings  and  influences  necessary  to  the  health  and  progress  of  tiie 
Bpiptual  iife  here  :  they  come  to  ns  through  aflietion,  sorrow,  and  trial. 
Have  not  the  children  of  Ood  often  to  thank  Him  Ah-  what  the  vorid 
looks  upon  as  evils  ;  for  events  or  circnmstanoes  viilch  oome  at  first  as 
disappoiptment^  and  troubles t  CAirysostom  somewhere  sa^  that  "it  is 
pur  duty  to  give  Ood  thanks  even  for  hell."  This  may,  peihaps,  aeem 
^  extreme  expression ;  but  there  is  not,  probaUy,  an  individual  (Aristian 
who  has  not  had  to  thank  Ood  for  the  in^uence  of  some  affliction  or  trial 
which  has  ahasten^  his  spirit,  and  brought  him  into  closer  foUow^p  with 
Jiiq  )Jo]rd.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  thank  Ood  for  manifMi  blessing^  but 
not  BO  eMT  to  pi^ise  Him  in  seasonB  of  grief,  trial,  and  aufi^ring.  Yet 
ujtbmi^^g  confidence  in  the  ^isdom  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Hither 
will  B^y  our  hearts,  and  enable  us  to  triumph  even  in  sorrow  and  daric- 
i)f^  "He  doth  not  afSict  willingly,  nor  grieve  ttie  children  of  men." 
For  f^  9TfF  trials  hpre,  there  is  a  needs-be  j  and  thou^,  for  the  present, 
they  i>fe  pot  "joyous,  but  grievous,"  what  we  see  not  now  we  riiail  see 

"  Let  iu  be  patient  I    nuesa  severe  affllotuu 
Not  from  the  gnmiid  sriM, 
fiat  ottentiusa  oilflstul  hnnndiptJons 
Assume  this  dark  disgiiiKi 
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"  We  Me  bnt  dimly  iliioi]^  the  miita  And  raponrs, 
Amid  theae  earthly  dampa ; 
What  teem  to  ui  but  sad  funereal  tapen 
May  be  heaTsn's  diitant  lampi." 

It  may  veil  be  received  by  ua  as  a  fa&damental  troth  that  all  evil  can 
be  BO  over-ruled  hj  Qod  tbat,  in  one  way  or  anotlier,  it  may  do  the  irod 
of  good.  Thos  tlie  dark  myHteiy  of  sin  through  the  triumph  of  grace  in 
ihe  work  of  lednnptioii  shall  twne  in  more  abonnding  gloty  ;  and  aa  evil 
is  made  to  help  forward  the  high  puipoaea  of  merc^,  the  aom-total  of 
happiness  to  the  intelligent  and  holy  creation  will  ultimately  aod  ettr- 
nally  be  greater  than  if  man  had  never  fallen.  And  if  this  be  so  in 
the  general  balance,  u  to  speak,  of  Qod's  moral  governmcmt,  it  may 
well  be  so  in  the  lives  and  ezperienoes  of  Qod's  children,  Tean  may 
become  as  dewdrops  of  refreshment  and  blessing  to  the  sonl,  and  trials 
may  be  the  vtsry  means  of  holy  triumph  and  progress.  How  many 
hare  found  material  of  thanksgiving  in  what  seemed  at  first  very  bitter 
and  paiufiil  experience.  That  which  was  felt  to  be  a  heavy  trial,  has 
been  the  means  of  great  and  gracious  bletning.  What  dild  of  Ooi, 
in  "  looking  o'er  life's  history,"  would  wish  that  there  had  been  one  trial 
the  less,  or  fewer  sorrows  in  his  lot  1  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  in 
affliction  or  trouble  now,  may  have  sustained  unexpected  and  severe 
bereavement^  may  be  in  the  nddst  at  a  grief  ut  which  tears  so  blind  the 
trfta  ibai  all  is  iaxk.  The  heart  is  wrung ;  hope  seems  blighted ;  home 
is  desolate ;  the  earthly  stay  is  gone.  "  How  eon  I  be  thankful,"  yon 
say,  "  for  such  an  affliotion  V  Ai  presmt,  donbtless,  it  does  seem  hard 
to  be  so.  But  your  trial,  great  as  it  is,  might  hare  even  been  greater. 
Has  not  mercy  been  minted  with  it  in  rariooa  ways  t  And  aa  time 
passes  on,  yon  will  see  man  and  mote  mercy  in  the  onp  of  affliction 
which  yon  have  had  to  drink,  and  will  find  that  tbank^ring  was  due 
for  that  which  came  to  your  heart  at  fint  as  an  oi^reesion  and  a  wo& 
How  often  has  secolar  loss  or  adversity  been  the  means  of  spiritual 
good  and  revival  to  the  soul  that  was  becoming  cold  and  worldly  I 
The  parent  who  has  lost  a  dearly  beloved  child,  whose  prattle,  and 
featnrM,  and  ways  had  entwined  him  around  the  heart,  deeply  feds 
the  bereavement,  and,  for  a  time,  refhses  to  be  comforted.  Tet  if  that 
parent  could  tee  what  the  earthly  future  of  that  child,  if  spared,  might 
have  been,  what  stmgglee,  what  temptations,  what  perils  he  would 
have  had  to  encounter,  and  with  what  doubtful  isBue,  ha  would  be 
teady  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  tears,  to  say,  "  I  thank  Thee,  O  Father, 
that  Thou  hast  taken  my  cbOd  irom  this  evil  world  to  Thy  home  above." 
And  for  that  parent,  witii  snch  an  investment  in  heaven,  how  great  may 
be  the  spiritual  blessing  in  being  brought  nearer  to  Ood,  and,  through 
sanctified  sorrow,  made  more  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.     "  Whom  the  Lord  loreth,  He  chnsteneth,  and  scour;geth  every 
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son  whom  he  receivetb."    Aasuredlf  we  may  find  ground  for  thauke^ving 
in  a]l  things. 

Much  of  onr  personal  enjoTment  depends  on  onr  cuItiTation  of  this 
thankfolnesa  of  spirit.  Ho  that  seeks  to  find  material  for  gratitude  in 
everrthing,  will  certainly  find  it ;  and  in  finding  it,  will  be  himself  the 
gainer  in  happiness  and  hope.  Thanksgiving  will  occupy  ne  in  heaven, 
and  be  an  endless  privilege;  Much  of  our  Christian  experience,  and 
some  of  our  spiritual  exercises  hero  belong  to  our  present  imperfect  state. 
There  will  be  no  need  of  patience,  or  aelf-denial,  or  prayer,  as  we  need 
them  now.  Fajth  will  be  exchanged  for  sight,  and  hope  will  rise  into 
fruition.  But  there  will  be  no  end  to  gratitude,  no  cessation  of  thanks- 
giving. It  will  be  pntise  for  ever;  and  the  more  we  cultivate  and 
manifest  the  spirit  here,  the  bettw  shall  we  be  prepai-ed  to  join  the 
service  and  the  song  of  perpetual  thank^iviug  in  heaven. 


HC^e  Botnestfc  Cfiacacter  of  Xnglisfinun. 

BT  THS  BBV.  BALDWIN  BBOWH,  B.l. 

Ih  onr  last  number  we  oonsidered  how  far  the  immiaent  and  critioal 
change  in  oar  political  constitution  might  be  expected  to  affect  that  dis- 
tinguishing  feature  of  onr  character  as  a  people)  with  which  a  discerning 
and  impartial  Frenchman  credits  us,  and  which  he  calls  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  Instead  of  indnlKing  in  ragae  generalities  about  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  we  preferred  to  consider  wherein  that  remarkable  capacity  for 
political  freedom,  which  seems  to  be  the  birthright  possession  of  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities,  chiefly  consitts.  We  saw  that  it  was  about  to  suffer 
a  great  stnun — the  grestest,  perhaps,  which  it  has  ever,  except  in  revoIu< 
tionary  times,  been  called  to  endnre.  We  endearoored  to  indicate  the 
special  form  of  the  peril  by  which  it  was  threatened,  and  we  expressed  a 
hearty  and  honest  hope,  not  unshadowed  by  anxiety,  that  it  would  be  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  classes,  whose  advent  to  political  power,  without  a  revo- 
lution, is,  qniet  as  it  seems,  one  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  political 
history  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  from  this  point  of  view  only  thst  the  times  are  orilieal, 
though  this  most  immediately  presses ;  for  the  flood  is  on  us,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  we  shsll  be  borne  on  by  its  impetus,  whither  precisely  no  man 
knowd.  Bat  M.  de  Montalembert  specifies  two  ot^r  noble  features  of  na- 
tional character,  which  he  holds  that  we  have  oonserved  more  purely  than 
any  other  Christian  nation,  and  which  in  his  judgment  form,  with  the  spirit 
oE  freedom,  "the  fundamental  bases  of  every  society  which  is  worthy  of 
man," — tko  domestic  character  and  the  religious  mind.  The  first  of  these, 
and  how  at  the  present  crisis  we  stand  with  regard  to  it,  will  in  the  present 
paper  be  the  subject  of  some  brief  remarks. 

An  Englishman  will  hardly  be  thought  boastfnl  by  any  intelligent 
foreigner,  in  the  assertion,  that  nowhere  upon  earth  does  a  more  sacred 
meaning  attach  to  the  word  home  than  in  his  own  fiur  island.    It  is  n 
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foreigner,  and  a  wise  one,  wlut  UBintuns  thftt  Uua  doaiMldtS  eh&rfteter  i«  to 
be  found  in  England  in  higher  parity  thu>  in  an;  other  country  in  the 
world.  TbOM  «ho  Io<d(  bniMth  the  itafHa  of  sretati  ud  behind  tiw  poiBp 
Mid  the  itir  of  ottr  pTiblia  life,  will  Hftd  in  bnr  ennali  thet  it  h»a  booi  the 
euliett  dftwn  of  onr  ciriUutloa  been  the  diitingaiihing  featare  and  glory  of 
our  hiitory.  In  the  earlf  infancy  of  our  roqa  it  caught  the  eye  of  the 
keenest  uiil  etemeit  of  ancient  fcistoriani,  the  Caily le  of  tibpeml  Komc ; 
and  in  that  matchless  monograph,  which  is  at  onoe  a  briUUnt  eulogy  of  oor 
earliest  ancestry,  on^  a  biting  satire  on  the  vice  and  effeminacy  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  Tacitos  celebrated  the  ohaitity  of  the  Gennan  matron, 
the  dignity  of  the  relation  which  bound  het  to  her  hmblUd,  the  t*ere&ieM 
of  the  home-life  of  which  the  man  aad  the  woman  wet*  leMgnisvd  a«  th* 
united  head,  sod  the  pure  influenDes  which,  epringisg  fhxn  thie  aaoxd 
Tonntain,  flowed  through  all  the  ohmnek  of  the  public  life  of  tbs  ktate. 
All  that  was  beat  in  heathen  Bome.  looked  with  wonder  and  a  kind  of  awe 
on  the  pure  morals  and  the  lofty  home-life  of  the  German  barbarian ;  and, 
meuiirhile,  the  young  Cbriatian  Church  was  looking  upon  both  of  them, 
with  little  pTevision  of  the  time  when  the  old  bottles  of  the  empire  would 
burst  and  perieh  under  the  vivid  fermentation  of  the  new  wine  of  truth 
and  love  which  the  Oospel  of  the  kingdom  had  brou^t  into  the  worid, 
while  the  German  races  in  their  la^e  and  lusty  youth  would  both  h<dd  and 
derelope  it,  and  be  the  ehosen  ^(ents  of  the  Spirit  in  bastowug  tke  fnU 
benediction  of  the  Gospel  of  life  and  liberty  on  all  ttankjndi 

The  harmonies  ore  Ihe  true  wiKiders  of  oreatioD>  The  honumy  botwcen 
the  676  and  the  light,  the  ear  and  the  vihntions  of  the  air,  and  the  inner 
and  deeper  harmony  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  Word,  the  spirit  ot 
man  and  the  life,  of  God.  Among  the  moat  fruitful  of  thaee  hanoonies, 
perhaps  the  most  frnitI^lI  revealed  in  history,  is  that  between  the  Qospd  of 
the  kingdom  and  'Uie  special  oapaoity  of  the  German  peoples  to  reosive  and 
develope  both  the  ideas  and  the  influenoes  which  it  brought  into  the  world. 
The  chief  element  of  this  fitness  is  to  be  found  in  this  "d<Hnestie  dia- 
raoter  "  of  whioh  Count  Montalembert  speaks.  The  household  ie  the  tme 
unit  of  Christian  society.  The  family  ii  from  the  first  the  seat  of  the 
Divine  reign.  "And  fit  Lord  God  laid,  U  it  not  good  that  mam  titrntdbtalonr; 
Itritl  make  Attn  a  ielpMeet/or  Am."  This  idea  of  the  helpmeet  ahiuea  out 
grandly  through  all  the  histoiies  of  the  Divine  Word.  Out  of  Jewish 
society,  in  the  old  worlJ,  it  was  Weli-mgh  Hnhaown.  How  from  the  first, 
far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  origxnet  of  our  race,  the  household  was  the 
tme  nnit  of  German  society,  The  men  lord  in  his  home^  which  was  his 
cattle  against  ell  the  world  ;  the  women  his  co-equal  asd  helpmeet  in  eonn- 
eel,  rule,  and  even  in  wor  ;  the  ehildien  his  charge  Iralh  of  burden  and  joy, 
with  slight  right  or  ponra  on  the  part  of  the  c(»nmunitj  to  int«Tene  and 
limit  his  discretion  in  the  govcmmont  of  his  patriuohal  realm.  These 
were  the  most  sharply-marked  feoturee  of  our  national  charaoter  aven  in 
the  days  of  our  pagan  baibariom,  and  these  owistitute  a  very  special  fitnees  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  which  the  good  sowh,  in  those  early  Christian 
ages,  was  busily  planting  in  the  world}  and  this  characterittic  is  eon- 
spiouous  in  all  periods  of  our  history.  We  number  our  people  by  their 
families  as  God  numbend  His  people  of  old.    The  number  of  pure>  loving. 
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and  happy  fluniliM  in  the  bosom  of  many  Bngluid,liu  k1«&j«  been,  Knd  )b 
■till,  the  meunn  of  the  streDgth  and  atabiiity  ol  oor  itate.  The  home-life 
of  fingUad  hU(  we  belierei  been  her  nuln  Rafegnard  againat  the  eicetsea 
of  rarolntion  \  while  the  nndoneatio  and  ont-door  lifb  of  neighbotiring 
Continental  p«ople«  baa  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  swift  and  fierce  reroln- 
tionary  fuy  whioh  hai,  again  and  BKain,  Mieed  them,  and  let  well-nigh 
the  whole  world  in  a  blaae.  Att  EngUahman'i  hoOie  ia  his  caatle,  not 
againit  the  tyrant  only,  bat  against  the  fi^nina,  or  shall  we  lay  the  demon, 
of  Berolntlon  j  and  long  tnay  holy  and  happy  home-llfb  insure  tbo  stability 
of  onr  inititntions  on  the  one  hand,  and  minister  to  the  orderly  and  peace- 
iiil  development  of  onr  national  Itfb  on  the  other. 

And  this  "domettio  character"  is  passing  throngti  ita  searchiog  trial, 
equally  with  the  "spirit  of  liberty"  and  the  "relij^ions  mind"  with  whioh  It 
IS  happily  blended  still.  Were  we  prepared  fa>  accept  as  final  the  judgments 
of  the  able,  bat  sardonic,  Weekly  review,  of  which  the  aunt  of  the  clubs 
•eems  to  be  the  inspiration,  we  sbonld  write  lehabod  orer  the  doors  of 
our  homes,  and  brieve  that  their  glory  was  faded  for  ever.  Nothing  can  bo 
■adder  than  the  picture  of  mothers  and  daughters,  and  of  the  way  in  which 
brothers,  lorers,  and  husbands  regard  them,  which  is  constantly  paraded 
before  the  most  intelligent  and  onltivated  nectlon  of  the  community  as  the 
likeness  of  onr  English  domestic  life.  And  we  helieTe,  sortoirfully  enoagh, 
that  there  is  that  before  the  eyes  of  the  writers  among  the  upper  ten 
thousand  which  lends  the  form  of  truth,  to  .the  image  which  they  portray. 
Anything  more  hollow,  heartless,  and  undomestic  than  the  habit  of  life  of  a 
gr«at  section  of  English  society,  which  claims  tbe  honour  of  the  "  pncroga- 
On  Ijibe,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceiTc  i  though,  even  hero,  an  observer 
with  a  domestic  eye  might  find  many  bright  lighte  to  mitigate  the  gloom  of 
the  hii^  whioh  he  employs.  But,  happily  for  us,  we  have  no  pncrogative 
tJFibe  in  England.  It  nay  seem  like  a  parados,  but  We  bvlievB  that  nowhere 
in  the  wvrid  doea  an  aristocracy  enjoy  such  trno  honour,  and  wield  sneh 
wide-spreading  influence  as  in  England  i  and  yet  nowhere  in  the  world  does 
■n  ariatoemcy  less  monopolise  the  ruling  influences  and  forces  of  the  State. 
The  great  middle  elass,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  ii  a  thing  by  itself. 
Ohiefly,  petiiaps,  in  that  it  is  not  a  class,  bat  is  fully  penetrated  without 
being  possessed  by  the  influence  of  the  classes  ebore  and  beneath.  It  is 
thia  middio  class  which  is  the  true  core  of  our  community ;  this  makes  and 
■area  the  State,  And  in  this  vast  core  of  English  society  the  domestic 
character  still  roigns,  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired.  PaterfamiliBS  and 
materfamilias  are  still  very  substantial  and  inflaentiat  entities  in  the  thick 
middle  stratum  of  the  British  nation,  and  hearty,  healthy- minded  boys  and 
girls  (the  latter  neither  nymphs  nor  buttercups  •)  abound.  We  believe  that 
the  intensely  artificial  life  which  characterizes  what  h  called  society,  and 
whioh  seems  to  grow  more  artificial  daily,  has  hardly  touched  the  great 
mass  of  our  honieholds  with  its  withering  breath.  We  hardly  realise  how 
little  that  which  (s  most  prominent  and  observed  among  us,  which  is  noted 
and  chronicled  of  all,really  represents  us.  We  often  say  fboliihly,  '■  London 
is  empty,"  really  meaning  only  that  Begeut-street  and  the  Parks  ue  empty. 
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totgiUing,  foi  the  moment,  tl»t  our  emptj  London  holda  atill  KBoething 
like  3,000,000  bodIj.  And  bo  we  talk  fbotiBkly  of  tka  rioei,  mnd  iliMiu,  and 
■Lames  of  the  life  of  the  world  in  our  timei,  fo^etling  how  imaU  a  tUng, 
after  all)  ii  the  worid  of  whieh  we  an  apeakinfr,  and  how  vait  and  mi|^i^ 
ia  the  social  Btratnm  which  immediately  nuderliee  it,  and  which  haa  o&n^t 
•■  jet  but  slightly  the  infection  of  its  habit*,  and  the  tmte  of  iti  life.  Am 
far  aa  onr  obeerration  and  information  extend,  the  homes  of  England  axe 
still  as  anbetantiallj  sonnd  and  healthy  u  in  the  great  Puritan  days,  though 
we  cannot  hide  frton  onHelres  ^at  inflaeneei  are  at  work  rery  powerfully 
in  onr  days,  which  threaten  to  invade  and  rifle  the  moat  sacred  shrine  of  our 
temple — that  which  bean  the  twice-oonsecrated  name  of  home. 

litere  is  a  aohool  of  politicians  which  professcB  greatly  to  dread  the 
Americanising  of  onr  inatitntions.  Peritapa  we  have  more  need  to  be  on 
onr  gnard  against  the  Amerioanieing  of  onr  domestic  life.  Boya  and  giria 
are  acarce  in  America.  Precocioni  maturity  and  precocious  independence 
make  sad  haroo  in  homes.  We  hare  no  room  to  oonaider  the  apedcl 
influences  whieh  are  acting  on  the  home  life  of  our  first  couaina  in  the  New 
World,  producing  results  which  thonghtftil  American  writers  regard  with 
grave  apprehension.  We  have  to  guard,  in  a  measure,  against  the  aame 
dangers.  In  our  manufacturing  district*,  kindred  conditiona  are  dereloping 
the  same  tendencies.  We  have  heard  the  remark  from  thonghtfnl  obaerrera 
of  the  life  of  onr  working  claases  in  the  eotton  dietricte,  that  the  cotton 
famine  brought  with  it  one  rich  c<»npensation  for  all  the  woe  it  wrought, 
in  that  it  taught  men  and  women — yes,  and  children  too — to  understand,  u 
Ihey  had  never  before  had  a  chance  of  underatanding,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  home.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  circumataneee,  the  domeatiB 
character  which  is  ingrained  in  our  people  beara  up  bravely  under  the  strun. 
Some  of  the  purest,  healthiest,  and  happiest  homes  in  England  aif  to  be 
found  in  these  very  districts ;  nor  could  they,  in  fairness,  be  selected  as  tlw 
districts  in  which,  looking  at  the  character  of  the  whole  eraununitr,  Oia 
domestic  feeling  haa  been  moat  impaired  or  destroyed. 

Bat  we  cannot  but  fear  that  the  intellectual  movement  of  our  times  ii 
acting,  in  many  reapecta,  detrimentally  on  our  domeaUo  life.  The  immense 
preponderance  of  the  light  element  in  our  staple  literary  production,  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  cream  of  knowledge  can  be  skimmed  by  yonng  people, 
from  popular  treatises  and  magazines,  foster  that  mental  and  moral  preooci^ 
which  is  sadly  detrimental  to  the  domeaUo  character  wherever  it  ia  found 
largely  developed.  It  is  a  bad  thing,  from  this  domestic  point  of  riew — and 
it  is  one  of  the  higheBt  pmnts  of  view— to  push  young  people  on,  phyaioally, 
mentally,  or  morally,  too  faat  Keep  boya  boys,  and  girls  girls,  ae  long  as 
poasible.  They  will  make  the  nobler  and  stronger  men  and  women  through 
blooming  aomewhat  late.  There  are  some  words  in  the  Germanic  on  one 
branch  of  thia  subject,  nhich  cannot  well  be  diaouased  here,  but  which  some 
of  our  readera  may  remember,  and  all  might  note  with  advantage.  We 
hvl  the  growing  tendency  of  our  middle'class  families  to  send  their  sons  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  country,  as  a  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  future.  The 
public  school-life  and  the  home-life  flt  each  other  admirably,  if  we  look 
beneath  the  surface.  The  kind  of  character  whieh  is  formed  in  our  pnblio 
sehools,  under  much  undomestic  talk  and  manner,  haa  that  in  it  whudt  will 
never  let  the  noble  home-life  of  England  languish  or  die. 
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Mooli,  too,  might  be  iftid  (ibont  the  inflnenoe  of  ta  able  sod  influential 
phtlosophie  lohool  which  haa  risen  to  prominence  of  lata,  whoaa  tiuoriaa 
■trike  at  the  root  of  the  domeitio  eonrtitati(m  of  our  English  eooietj.  Ita 
aim  aeemi  to  be  to  atrip  the  reUtiona  of  life  of  the  fleah,  of  the  aentimenti, 
and  the  affeotioni,  and  leare  the  sheleton,  well  artioolated,  it  may  be>  and 
capable  of  admirable  mechanical  movement,  if  70U  can  but  find  ipringa  to 
more  it,  bnt  hard,  and  cold,  and  bare.  Our  limita  forbid  anything  like  a 
diacnULon  of  the  tenets  and  tendenciea  of  the  school  of  whitdi  we  are  apeak- 
ing;  we  oan  but  shim  UiB  aurface  of  the  subject,  and  that  alightlj,  within 
the  space  at  our  dispoeal.  Bat  thna  much  we  maj  say,  that  if  anything 
but  rice  can  dettn^  the  domestic  character  which  atill  distingniahei  na 
as  a  nation,  the  jargoa  about  women's  equal  right*  and  equal  powers, 
which  has  long  afflicted  oar  papers,  magasines,  and  aooial  congreiaei,  ia 
likely  to  accomplish  it.  Equal,  anrely,  ia  the  nobleit  aense,  the  ienae 
of  which  love  and  honour  are  the  interpreters  j  but  if  the  bare  mechanical 
■enae  be  iniiated  npon,  be  made  the  raling  principle  of  our  legialation 
and  the  key-stone  of  our  social  constitution,  then  Count  Montalembert, 
if  he  liTcs  long  enough,  will  haTc  to  write  a  new  and  widely  different 
estimate  of  our  charaoter  and  destiny. 

The  third  of  the  triad  of  Tirtuea — the  religious  mind — still  remaioa  to 
be  conaidered.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  the  greatest,  but  it  ia  both  the 
prop  and  the  ahield  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  domestic  charaoter 
which  hare  already  paued  under  reriew.  That  it  is  psisiug  through  a 
■earching  trial  most  be  plain  eren  to  the  dullest  apprehension.  How  we 
stand  as  a  people,  from  this  point  of  new,  will  be  the  subject  of  some 
further  remarks. 


£littu,  t&e  Sntniiretec  Sot  €tOti. 

Tsa  auSeringa  of  Job  encompasaed  him  with  difficulty,  which  neither  he 
nor  his  three  friends,  Eliphas,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  were  able  to  soItc.  After 
their  efforts  were  spent,  Elihu  appeared,  and  spake  with  authority,  as  one 
who  saw  their  perplexity,  and  knew  how  to  meet  it.  He  admits  an.  integrity 
in  Job  they  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  and  laboured  in  rain  to  dis- 
proTC  (  and  he  also  points  out  the  true  cause  of  Job's  inability  to  perceive 
the  righteousness  of  God  toward  Him.  He  shows  the  three  friends  their 
rsahnoM  in  condemning  Job  while  they  were  unable  to  answer  his  words, 
and  their  folly  in  despising  him  because  of  his  difficulty,  and  leares  them 
to  infer  their  own  guiltiness  in  quoting  the  ways  of  God  to  support  their 
riew  of  a  matter  they  could  not  comprehend.  And  he  reasons,  on  behalf 
of  God,  to  show  that  He  was  able  to  teach  them  that  which  they  saw 
not. 

The  position  of  Elihu  illustratei  the  position  of  Jeans,  in  relation  to  the 
suffering  ones  of  God  and  their  friends.  He  appears  now  in  the  presence  of 
God  on  their  behalf.  Through  his  intercessions,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  girea  to 
interpret  the  ways  of  God,  to  restore  sufferers  to  the  enjoyment  of  God's  open 
smile,  to  promote  by  their  sufferings  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  pesoe- 
able  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  to  remoTC  difficulties  occasioned  by  suffer* 


ioi^  JeivB,  oar  DAjBsiaii,  U  Interpretoi  to  those  vho  an  in  peiplexity  on 
ksoonat  of  Uie  auflerkogi  of  (be  apright.  flibn  wm,  iq  thU  partipnlm*.  )k 
tjpe  of  •TeniR*  And  "  the  Spirit  of  God  mkde  Uim.  and  the  ^toaUi  of  tha 
Almiibl;  gare  him  life  '  to  not  the  Intupnter'q  p»Tt  to  Job  and  hii  frisndt, 
and  tlieivlir  tjpUy  the  position,  ohareoter,  and  aation  of  the  Lord  Jeim  in 
thia  department  of  Sis  mediatorial  worli. 

The  aneeeaa  of  XUihn  aroie  from  hii  jealoniy  ftir  tha  honouT  of  God. 
'*  Behold."  said  Elilm  to  Job,  <'  in  tiiii  Utou  art  not  jnat.  I  viU  anawex 
thee,  God  ii  greater  than  man."  I'hli  ainiple,  lelf-eTident  truth  waa  tha 
baais  of  hii  orgament  with  Job,  vho  "  jiutiSed  himielf  rather  than  Qod," 
Better  fhr,  eooteaded  Slihn,  heliere  in  the  viae  and  righteona  jndgment  of 
God,  though  7011  do  not  underatand  wherefore  He  batii  so  heayilj  afflioted 
yoo.  "Judgment  ia  before  Sim,  therefore  truit  thon  Hiw,"  And  h» 
enconraged  truat  by  aaeurtpg  him  there  waa  hope,  beoanie  while  jnatioa 
could  righteouil  J  affliat,  mere;  eonld  slao  lighteooaly  pare  1  and  idia  bj 
aiauring  him  of  tho  inflexible  rif;hteouaneaa  of  G«d.  '*  For  Ue  will  not  I19 
upon  nan  more  than  right  that  he  ahould  enter  into  judgment  with  God>" 
liuilding  hia  argument  thua  on  the  moral  infallibility  of  God,  he  manifested 
the  most  didint created  afiectjon  towarda  Job  and  hii  companiooa,  Hia 
judgment  vti  ruled  by  equity.  He  knew  no  biw,  yielded  to  no  fear,  longht 
no  applause ;  but  in  gimiiliaity  and  godly  aiucerity  acoepted  the  ehaUenno 
which  Job  had  preaented,  and  arraigned  him.  in  the  preaenoa  of  hia  frienda, 
on  the  ahargo  of  beving  spoken  unjuatly  towardi  God, 

The  mornl  inrallibility  of  God  on  which  Slibu,  with  so  much  daring,  yet 
child-like  ooDlldenco,  relied,  waa  the  basia  of  our  Xiord'a  life  on  eartb,  and  ia 
the  basis  of  His  mediation  for  men  in  Heaven.  That  human  hearta  may  bo 
inatmoted  ia  a  knowledge  of  this  tntth.  He  seuda  the  Holy  Spirit  Hia 
agency  U  needed  for  the  instruction  of  the  heart  of  man  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  equity  of  God.  The  disposition  to  entertain  complaiDta  against  Iho 
Divine  equity  ia  the  evil  of  our  fallen  nature.  Suffering  ia  employed  by  God 
to  make  manifeat  the  existence  and  power  of  ibis  evU,  whether  in  the 
BufTeier  or  hia  eoonecLions,  for  no  man  can  suffer  without  oocRsioning  paia 
to  hia  frieoda.  And  the  evil  of  our  oaluro  ia  cured  according  to  a  man's 
faith,  when  under  trial,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  mediator  far  the  honour  of 
God,  and  aocording  also  to  faith  in  the  ability  of  God,  to  Vindiaato  hia 
honour,  or,  in  other  words,  aGCording  to  faith  in  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whose  inflneQco  a  man  wakes  up  to  a  knonledge  of  hia  real  state 
of  heart  toward  God  in  thia  matter,  and  the  willingnesa  of  God  to  forgiTa 
him-  Affliotiona  are  aanotified  when  they  lead  men  to  ask  of  God  an  inter, 
pretation  of  themselves,  having  boldneaa  to  enter  Hia  pretence  tbiongh  ttm 
blood  of  Chriat  for  this  porpoae,  believing  that  He  is  able  to  oommnnioato 
the  truth  to  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  belieriBg  alao 
that  anch  interpretation  of  ontselvea  will  be  ao  given  aa  to  fill  the  heart  nith 
adoring  wonder  and  gratitude,  because  of  the  wisdom  and  love,  aa  well  aa 
nghtcousnesa  of  God.  displayed  in  eserciaing  the  heart  with  affliction  from 
day  to  day,  precisely  as  He  haa  done.  But  thia  happy  reault  of  affliction 
comes  through  faith  in  the  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Interpreter  by 
His  Holy  Spirit  of  the  moral  infallibility  of  God,  "  Let  him  that  glorieth 
i;1ory  jq  this,  that  bo  puderstandcth  and  knoweth  iXc,  that  }  am  the  Iiord 
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vliiaKeseFciaolaTing-liindneiB,  judgment:,  Knd  r|gtiteausiie»  Jn  tlig  eortb- 
tar  in  UieBO  liiiDgi  1 4«lig)tt,  iftith  tiie  Lord-" 

The  uoswerTiDif  fidelity  of  Eliliu  to  that  one  trutli — tlie  superior  rijflitoon*' 
neiB  of  G«d— waa  tlie  only  melliod  of  intorpretation  by  whinli  Job  »nd  hii 
friendt  ooiUd  fae  reuonoiled  to  eacli  oUier  oi  to  God.  And  h\a  metiiod  wu 
the  reaolt  of  bia  tita-  ilLi  ttvoldnnce  of  tmj  occasion  of  ofience  ia  vary  r«r 
unrlckble.  In  this  rcspoot  hla  diaoourse  ia  aatiuag  lew  th&a  an  abaolata 
ODDtrut  witli  liis  fuui  prodeceuorp  in  orgament.  Xn  bii  diaoouria  there  i$ 
no  attempt  to  estimate  the  claima  of  Job,  eithor  in  mlatioa  to  lii>  aootueri, 
or  hii  extensive  oonaectioiu  i  tliere  ii  no  abude  of  bitteTn^sB  toirarda  either 
of  them,  or  of  preaumptian  toirards  God,  while  one  or  other  of  theie  eriU 
appear  ia  almoit  erery  line  of  theln.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  neither  of 
these  aged  reasoneia  would  have  been  ailent.  Intenaely  peraoaal  towards 
Job,  £liha  indalged  in  no  vagao  person  alittea,  no  haU-maertions  of  guilt  he 
dared  not  fully  utter>  Ha  could  dsro  to  be  psreon^l;  he  poaseaaed  evidence 
in  anpport  of  his  ohargea.  Hq  could  diapenae  with  peraonsUtiea  i  Job  had 
chsUsDged  diaoaaajon.  He  oould  avoid  pique,  hcoauae  ho  knew  tho  truth-  He 
oould  coaSnehimaelf  to  the  issue  Job  hadhimself  raised,  beoaoae  he  saw  what 
it  waa,  sod  knew  it  to  be  abiolately  untenable.  Nat  a  word  asida  from  it. 
Having  atated  hia  fallaay,  and  Kcposed  its  folly  and  wickedneaa,  Blihu  left 
it  to  God  to  jndge  His  oirii  aervantv  to  reprove  him,  sad.  to  ognrinoe  him  of 
his  error  in  Hia  own  way  ;  and  the  Lord  did  apcordiug  to  the  thing  that 
Elihu  bad  liift  in  Hia  hand*.  ^{cithQT  did  Ho  diaplay  aoy  arroganoe  toTsrds 
the  companions  of  Job.  Xboy  had  apokea  in  His  hearing,  and  He  had 
listened  to  and  waited  for  ^leir  words,  but  they  recognised  not  His 
preaenoe.  "When  they  peased,  and  He  spake,  he  did  acknowledge  thein, 
declined  with  honest  fimuiesa  to  accede  to  their  arguments,  and  appealed 
to  then  to  weigh  His  words.  But  He  made  no  effort  to  anawer  their 
arguments,  or  to  neddlo  ia  their  dispute  with  Job-  The  single  eye  was 
His.  Ihis  one  thing  I  do— contend  for  Gad,~and  only  against  Job,  as  ho 
is,  by  profession  of  his  own  lips,  against  God. 

But  this  pioral  eiae}lenoe  ia  DUhu  waa  not  hia  own.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God  that  had  given  him  life.  It 
was  not  the  reault  of  long  experience ;  he  was  the  youngeat  of  the  four- 
It  was  not  the  reauU  gf  character  sapcrior  to  Job,  for  there  was  nono 
like  him  in  the  oarth,  not  even  Klibu.  It  waa  by  tho  apeoial  favour  of 
God  he  saw  the  perplexity  of  Job  sod  Ha  friends.  Pilled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  occasion,  he  saw  the  light,  and  waa  able  to  give  it  to  them ; 
and  being  filled  with  the  Spirit,  was  enahlod  to  maintain  silence  nntil 
they  oeaaed  to  speitk,  and  during  that  interval  was,  no  doubt,  instructed 
hy  the  Spirit  conocroing  the  failures  in  temper,  language,  and  demeanour 
which  theee  four  had  exhibited  before  hijn>  T^o  God  who  had  at  one  time 
blessed  tho  work  of  Job's  hands  was  pleased,  for  His  own  purpose  against 
Satan,  to  Deslj'ain  Hia  power;  Uien  Job  evw  oome  short  of  tho  glory  »f 
God.  But  £lihu  was  strong,  heoaaie  the  power  of  Qod  was  abundant  tawai>d 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  Elihu's  strength  and  moral  excellence,  the  fulness 
of  Divine  power.  It  was  by  that  fulness  he  was  instructed  and  restrained, 
guided  and  moved  to  so  signal  a  victory  oyer  those  subtleties  9f  sii)  J^is 
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elden  had  filled  to  obierve.  Job  uid  hli  friend*,  ai  well  u  Eliha,  poueased 
Dirine  power,  or  thej  oonld  not  hare  ipolten  witb  so  maoh  of  truth  and 
eloquence  of  God,  the  righteoiu,  the  wicked,  and  of  goodnesB  and  ain.  The 
difierence  coDButed  in  the  meaanre  of  power  beitowed.  In  them  the  power 
of  Qod  wrought,  enabling  them  to  aee  olearlf  and  ezpresa  forcibly  the  truth 
they  had  attained  to.  Lefl  beyond  this  to  themaelrea,  they  each  of  them 
showed  the  oommon  inGnnities  of  our  nature  according  to  their  individu^ 
peouliaritieB  of  infirmity,  and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Job  the  aoSeieri 
once  the  patt«m  of  patience,  broke  ont  into  bursts  of  unholy  distmat  and 
petulance,  under  the  contiaaed  presaore  of  trial.  His  friend*,  men  of  acute- 
ueaa  and  atrength,  who  feared  God,  diaplayed  the  tuual  timidity  and  help- 
IcBsneag  in  the  presence  of  great  calamiticB,  and  the  usual  self-oomplaceney 
and  censoriousnesB  when  Job's  weakness  had  given  them  the  opportunity  of 
attack.  Why  was  not  £Uhu,  who  saw  the  truth  concerning  Job,  similarly 
affected  against  him  P  Was  it  not  that  the  power  of  God  wrought  in  him  all 
manner  of  carefulness,  leat  he  should  wound,  as  they  had  done,  the  honour 
of  God  F  The  same  natural  infirmities  belonged  to  him  as  them,  and  the 
same  Satan  wsa  as  willing  to  overcome  him,  and  knew  how  to  take  advan- 
tage against  him,  of  the  atmosphere  of  heat  be  had  kindled  during  the  contro- 
versy in  their  hearts.  But  he  was  the  chosen  vessel  of  God  to  thwart  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  it  was  he  spake,  throughout  hia  discourae 
for  the  honour  of  God  only. 

Thus,  in  the  persons  of  Job  and  his  friends,  onr  need  stands  revealed 
before  ns ;  and  in  the  person  of  Ehhu  we  see  how  this  our  need  may  be  sup- 
plied. Power  from  God — and  let  it  be  observed,  for  all  progress  and  useful- 
ness depends  on  this  principle —power  enough  to  fill  our  hearts  for  obedience 
in  all  things,  or,  in  other  words,  power  eoouch  to  lift  ns  above  all  obstacles 
to  the  true  standard  of  life— the  glory  of  God.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  aim 
to  keep  what  of  truth  and  godliness  we  have,  that  we  strive  to  defend  the 
principles  already  received,  that  we  keep  ourselves  from  the  sin  around  us, 
and  succeed  in  preventing  its  encroachments  npon  ns.  A  life  that  reoeivea 
its  highest  aspirations  from  the  auocesses  of  tlie  past,  falls  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  Precisely  this>was  the  error  of  Job  and  his  &iends.  But  Elihn, 
undaunted  by  the  unprecedented  trials  of  Job,  or  by  the  inability  of  hia 
friends  to  find  ont  and  lay  before  him  truths  suited  to  his  new  circumstances, 
valka  onward  into  the  dark,  and  boldly,  too,  for  he  was  walking  after  God. 
Human  nature  was  against  him,  but  the  power  of  God  was  in  him ;  prinet- 
palitiei  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  were  about 
him ;  but  God  was  with  him.  Commanding  influence,  great  sagacity,  long- 
tried  experience  were  before  him,  bnt  the  influence  of  the  Invisible  was 
upon  him.  The  whispers  of  Divine  love  taught  him  the  deoeitfnlnesg  and 
power  of  sin  i  the  power  of  Divine  love  breathed  hope  and  energy  and 
courage  into  his  youthful  heart.  The  fidelity  of  Divine  love  moved  hia 
tongue  to  utter  words  of  solemn  chastisement  in  the  ears  of  the  goiltj 
sufferer,  ^e  divinity  of  love  made  lii-m  more  than  conqueror  over  himself, 
and  more  than  interpreter  to  his  erring  friends.  The  power  of  Divine  lore 
enabled  lum  to  tread  the  soerpiona  of  flattery  and  fear,  of  vanity  and  high- 
mindedness,  of  irreverence  and  presumption  beneath  his  feet,  yea,  gave  him 
power  orei  all  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
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Do  WO  wiih  a  like  power  orer  the  enemy  P  We  "  ue  complete  ia  Him 
whia}i  is  the  Head  of  all  priooipality  and  power."  Do  we  deaire  the  samo 
life-like  energy  of  eontrol  over  the  infirmitiea  of  the  fleth  ?  Beoause  "  I  Urt, 
jt  ehall  live  also."  Would  we  aerre  the  Lord  Jeaoa  Chriat  againtt  the  prince 
of  the  powerof  theair,  asdidElihttP  "  For  this  purpose  wu  the  Soa  of  God 
maoifeated,  that  He  might  deatrof  the  works  of  the  devil."  "  Doat  thou 
believe  on  the  Soaof  GrodP"  If  so,  "the  God  of  peace  ahall  bmiae  Satan 
abortly  under  yonrfeetj"  for  he  ia  not  more  powerful  to  corrupt  human 
aSeotioiu,  darken  human  undentaiidingB,  harden  hnman  willa,  than  God  ia 
powerful  to  enlighten  the  mind,  purify  the  heart,  and  liberate  the  ain-botud 
will  of  man.  "And  whatsoever  ye  ahall  aak,  the  Father,  in  My  name," 
■ayi  Jesna,  "  He  will  give  it  you." 


Stutumn  Foiceff. 


I  iM  ft  lorei  of  2f ature.  Anything  on  earth  or  sky,  which  bears  the  impress 
of  God's  hand,  is  to  me  aacred  and  aoggeitive.  Bare  things  and  common 
things,  things  minute  and  magnificent,  hare  in  them  meanings  not  to  be  let 
die — meanings  full  of  tender  mystery;  meanings  which  unfold  themselves 
to  the  waiting  mind.  I  am  never  tired  of  Creation,  for  she  is  full  of  mood 
and  change.  She  is  sanny  as  a  sportive  ehild ;  she  is  coy  and  fitful  like  a 
school-girl  J  she  is  afiectionate,  wilful,  confiding,  sulky  i  she  is  gladsome 
and  tearful,  grave  and  gay.  I  go  to  her  as  to  one  who  understands  me ; 
and  I  am  sometimes  soothed  as  by  a  crooning  mothet-voioe,  sometimes 
stirred  as  by  a  trumpet-peaL 

In  the  hands  of  a  CimstUn,  Creation  is  an  illustrated  lesson-book, 
an  iltominated  scroll,  a  missol-book  for  prayer,  a  psalter  for  the  heart's 
praise.  The  love  of  Ifature  is  not  religion,  There  is  no  inseparablo 
connection  between  the  delicacy  of  organization  and  susceptibility  to 
imprcMion  needed  for  the  one,  and  the  spiritual  life  needed  for  the  other. 
Yet  indifference  to  Nature  is  almost  irreligious,  especially  when  the  heart 
is  filled  by  graee.  God  has  two  books,  and  Ihey  are  mutually  interpretive  ; 
and  he  who  would  understand  the  volnme  of  Creation,  must  take  with  him 
the  volume  of  Redemption.    Ale  there  any  books  like  these? 

The  world,  then,  is  full  of  voices.    Echoes  trarel  perpetually  along 
its  galleries  and  odown  its  corridors.    The  voices,  indeed,  are  different ;  the 
era,  the  tnreumatance,  the  place,  tlie  mood,  strike  the  key  in  which  they 
speak;  voices  of  the  silvery  aound;  voicea  of  the  plaintive  moont  voices 
that  rebuke  and  chasten  j  voioea  whose  burden  is  blessed  peace. 
"  Every  leaf  in  every  nook, 
Evaiy  name  in  every  book. 
Chanting  with  a  solemn  voic(^ 
Minds  us  of  our  better  cluiii%" 

On«  of  the  sweetest  of  these  is  the  voice  of  Autumn.  True  and  tender, 
it  is  yet  moumfol;  speaking  through  the  fitful  gusts,  through  the  soft 
music  of  descending  leavea,  through  the  aongless  wood,  through  the  hollow 
mnrmur  of  vexed  ocean  waves.  And  what  does  it  say  t  What  are  the 
voices  saying  all  day  long  in  tho  solemn  Autiunn-tide  t    What  does  th« 
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robin  uy  at  it  fiie>  alisut  among  4he  aakod  bnneliMf  Wlut  ujb 
the  tnvt  oi  it  floira,  eool  and  olser,  along.  What  say  the  ba«ch»  aqd  thfl 
ebnt  a*  Lhsy  drop  their  learei  now  fay  aaaa  and  tiroi,  now  in  Bkowera  dDwaF 
And  what  do  Iha  flowers  lay  oa  they  die  away  into  ths  Bepnlohrei  wjianoe 
they  toie  In  the  April  gone,  and,  in  the  coming  one,  will  agftin  emerge? 
What  a^  the  voices  of  the  Aatoma-time  ?  Aii  Engliah  poet  foimd  lermoiia 
in  atonea,  and  we  may  find  aermoae  ia  learei.  Come  with  me,  then,  and  let 
oa  leant  i  beautiful  an  the  toMhinga  of  the  time !  Aa  yoa  walk  dowa  the 
ootutry  lane  or  look  aoKMi  the  fielda  and  wooda  from  which  the  Sunnior 
has  departed,  you  may  gather  mnoh  ooRoerning  God  and  aeU,  if  pnty  heart 
and  eye  be  open  to  reeeive. 

Autumn  voices  remiud  ua  of  rest  and  labour :  thii  ia  the  meaaaga  of  the 
garnered  sheaves.  Everywhere  round  about  us  ate  the  proofs  of  past 
activity,  and  everywhere  the  sigaa  of  present  rest ;  rake,  and  flail,  nnd 
sickle  are  laid  aside.  One  ii  eonsoious  of  solitude,  of  a  stiUneai  that  may 
be  felt  in  the  air.  It  is  IN'ature'e  resting-time,  a  pause  in  her  work,  when, 
like  a  tiled  gleaner  who  haa  gleaned  her  latest  grain,  she  sits  her  down  for 
Mat  and  worahip.  Everything  ohimos  with  the  mood  of  loneliness.  And 
are  there  no  Antumna  in  the  lil^  i  no  quiet  resting- spsoesi  no  timea  of 
retroapect  and  rejoioint* ;  no  aeason  of  thankful  waiting,  aa  well  aa  that  of 
work  f  A  sad  life  that,  methinks,  wherein  both  ar«  not  found.  If  our 
hands  are  bnsy  in  the  Lord's  work,  onr  hearts  shall  be  glad  with  the  Lord'a 
JQf.  Often  as  failure  nay  gloom  down  on  us,  there  will  come,  even  in  tkia 
life,  harvest  aeasona  bringing  the  aheaf  and  the  song.  Where  toil  ia  hardest, 
tiiere  rest  ia  aurest.  What  joy  like  that  of  duty  fitly  doneF  What 
gladneaa  so  deep  as  that  of  rest  afler  an  even  slender  sheaf  has  been 
gathered  in  F  Up  yonder,  tiia  labourer  ratts  in  work,  and  worics  in  rest ; 
and  fkr  sweeter  than  any  muaio  of  the  earth's  applause  will  be  the  quiet 
oonselonaness  of  duty  done,  like  John  who  "fulflUod"  his  eourae,  lik« 
Jeans  who  "finished"  the  work  given  Him  to  do. 

Autumn  voices  remind  us  of  life  and  death  i  titia  ia  the  meiaage  of  tho 
fallen  learei.  Go  oat,  in  thia  Aatnmn-time,  among  the  meadows  th»t 
stretch  by  tho  valley- stream  or  slope  awny  towards  the  mountaiiia  ;  or  elao 
away  to  the  lonv  foreat-path.  awhile  %go  alt  veiled  and  dim  with  the 
interlacing  of  the  leaves.  There,  mingled  with  taller  flowers,  the  grass  yet 
grows  firee  i  and  as  you  follow  the  windiag  paths  that  sweep  away  eteep  to  the 
blue  water, — paths  strewn  thick  with  new  fallen  heaps,  filling  the  ur  with 
subtle  fragranco,  and  malung  the  footfall  oooAiaed  and  mulBed— look  up  and 
down  where  the  waraa  of  Aiding  green  roll  into  their  inlets  among  the 
abadows  of  the  durker  trees,  and  learn  the  message  of  theaa  leaves.  How 
changed  they  are !  Take  one  up,  and  contrait  this  withered,  emmpled 
thing  with  the  grass  on  which  jt  lay.  S^ot  long  ago  it  waa  every  bit 
as  green  «  that ;  but  now  all  ia  ohaoged,  and  it  lies  sere  and  attuned.  So 
with  onnelvea.  Like  that  leaf,  each  one  of  us  once  waa  fresh.  The  ohild- 
fae^  wore  the  mark  of  liealthi  and  thp  nhild'heart  did  not  dream  of  evil. 
Now  ftll  ia  changed.  Wiipr>  we  are  yet  far  lew  aunple  j  there  ia  a  weight 
of  owe  upon  the  mindi  and.  ia  the  tireduea*  of  OTer-t«^^  qianlvood  or  tho 
decrepitude  of  aated  age.  we  have  faded  m  the  leaTW-  Qow  varied  (h»y 
«e )    Tl)e»  leavea  hare  withered,  but  they  have  uot  witjiered  alike.    Ose 
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ii  jtUow  I  anotlier  orinuon  i  another  mailet  i  anotlior  aorobre  m  fimefMl 
plaoiN)  mathar  gorgeotw  in  itt  benatj,  like  the  garmeDt  of  s  kingt  Ita 
whilat  eaoh  baa  faded,  ia  one  oue  it  ii  Uuoutilt  the  frost;  in  a  Becood, 
tliTOugb  the  wind ;  in  a  third,  througb  the  rain ;  in  a  fourth,  through  the  mn, 
that  the  fading  ooine«.  And  <■  it  not  io  with  men  P  Oar  Father  triea  Hia 
children  In  a  ^arietj:  of  ways,  and  lo  tbeir  Uvea  and  deatha  are  rerj 
different.  Eaoh  has  hii  own  apecial  hiatory  and  hia  own  peoalior  eiparienoe, 
To  one,  death  happene  aa  the  mdden  peatilenoe  g  while  for  another  it  cornea 
in  the  qaiet  progreaa  of  dtaeiBe.  There  are  lives  aoorehed  by  a  too  brilliant 
ann,  and  there  are  alta  Iitoi  made  sere  hj  the  froat  of  eara  or  b^  the  atorm 
of  tribnlation.  Tbni  we  Ade  as  the  leaTes.  How  tlniilar  the;  are  I 
Autumn  preaebea  not  only  the  dirartit^  of  experienoe.  bat  ita  oneneai  and 
its  xmltj  too :  for  hawerer  unlike  be  the  appearaneea,  ther«  are  tn  all  the 
tokena  of  deca^.  The  outward  aeemingR  are  different,  bat  the  loner  law  ia 
one.'  After  all,  these  leaves — now  dropping  as  the  breoie  atin,  now  falbng 
in  tbiok  showera  aa  the  froit>wind  cornea  aweeping  throagb  the  wood,  qow 
heaped  up  round  the  troali,  now  awiiled  away  in  rezed  eddiea  over  £el4 
and  road— are  onl^  learea ;  and,  although  one  ia  a  little  more  exposed,  and 
another  a  little  more  ibeltered,  and  a  third  altogether  hid,  thej  must  aooqer 
or  later  fall,  and,  when  fallen,  lie  together  aide  by  side.  And  so  it  is 
oonceming  na.  Mortaljtj  ig  the  attribute  of  all.  The  great  majority  of 
men  perith  in  the  mid-time  of  their  daya  ;  and  thoogh  lome  ibeltered  plant 
may  retain  its  beauty  and  its  fragrance,  amid  tho  wreck  of  its  Aded 
sisterhood,  it  also  muat  droop  and  die.  Side  by  aide,  joat  like  the  leaTca  in 
Autumn,  tho  great  and  amail,  the  mean  and  the  mighty,  moat  tie.  God  baa 
written  it,  and  no  care  can  reverse  it,  "All  flesh  ia  aa  grass :. the  grass 
witheretbt"  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  wealth,  or  beauty,  or 
learning,  or  station,  may  he  exempted  from  the  oommoa  lot,  it  ia  said, 
"And  the  flower  of  grasa  fadeth."  And  how  beautiful  they  a»l  Take 
one  np  from  the  strewn  path.  Look  at  its  delioate  veining,  at  Its  gorgeona 
colonra.  In  Autnmn-tirae  the  trees  aaaame  their  ooronation  dreaa,  and,  like 
Cecsar  putting  on  imperial  robea  at  dentb.  Nature  looka  grandest  when  she 
dies.  May  not  we,  like  the  Qowera  and  the  treea,  go  down  to  onr  graves  in 
peace  P  Nature  may  teach  ua  how  to  pass  away.  The  leaf  drops  gently 
from  the  tree,  without  a  murmur,  except  in  music  i  tho  flower  bows  before 
the  death-frost,  and  yields  ita  richest  perfume  as  it  dfea-  What  a  lesson  for 
na  1  For  ui>,  there  should  be  beauty  in  the  white-winged  aqgel,  for  the  sake 
of  Him  "who  has  abolUbed  death,  end  brought  life  and  ipunortaliiy  to 
light;"  for  ua,  there  should  be  besaty  in  the  outhaQaaia  of  the  Chriatian, 
because  for  na  *'  Death  ia  awBllowed  up  in  Tictory."  Leaves  aa  they  die 
look  moat  beantiful.  Poea  God  care  for  leaves  f  "  Are  not  ye  mndh  better 
than  they  P " 

Autamu  voices  remind  us  of  discipline  and  dnty :  tliii  is  the  neaaage  of 
foreshadowed  Winter, 

The  ohangos  of  the  year  are  gradual,  Nothing  in  the  oporfttiona  of  God 
strike*  the  mind  more  ippresaively  than  their  qvietnesi.  Uon  goaa  forward 
jMr  talluni  God,  step  by  step.  Not  all  at  once  are  we  carried  from  the 
wealth  of  Summer  to  stripped  woodlands  and  tbiek  fallen  anowa.  Autumn 
intervenes ;  and,  pnt  in  between  the  BumiQcr  and  the  Winter,  and  yet 
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belonging  to  neiUier— the  «veiiing  tirilight  of  the  yeu— it  is  a  fitUng  thns 
for  pioapect  and  preptntion.  Frecioiu  tjpe  ihia  of  leaioiu  in  t]ie  aptrit- 
life  I  Not  all  at  once  are  we  carried  from  youth  to  age ;  page  hj  page,  God 
onfoldi  the  book  of  deatiuj  :  there  iv  put  in  a  twilight  seaaon,  between  the 
noon  of  day  and  the  noon  of  night.  And  remember,  the  one  ii  meant  to  fit 
for  and  to  naher  in  the  other.  Yon  bkj,  The  &08t  ia  on  m;f  little  leaf; 
I  tell  7on,  Soon  the  leaf  will  lie  lifeless  on  the  gionnd.  You  bsj,  Bpotc  of 
olond  fieek  the  smooth,  far-off  ihf ;  I  tell  yon,  Soon  Winter  atorma  and 
snows  will  fall.  And  if  there  be  diacipline,  what  is  duty  P  Why,  bow 
is  the  time  for  thoughtful  waiting ;  now  is  ihe  time  for  a  wise  preparedneas  i 
now  i>  the  time  for  the  girding  of  the  loins  and  the  trimming  of  the  lampa  i 
DOW  is  the  time  to  set  in  order  alt  the  house,  and  to  lay  in  a  goodly  store  of 
heart-warmth  and  hearth-glow  against  the  winter  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

Autumn  Toices  remind  us  of  promise  and  prophecy :  thia  it  the  maaaage 
of  the  distant,  but  pledged  and  certain  Spring. 

The  voices  of  the  Autumn-tide  are  not  wholly  sad.  No  doubt  they  are 
pensive,  jnst  "  as  a  prince  may,  in  his  splendoor,  sigh  : "  yet  through  the 
eadenee  gladness  mingles  with  tha  tears.  For  look  above  I  Awhile  ago 
the  thick  branches  shut  out  the  sky,  now  the  sun  breaks  throng  many  an 
opening  in  the  roof.  Who  has  nut  sometimes  looked  through  the  scant 
foliage  of  life  and  seen  the  light  of  the  Father's  conntenance  more  dearly 
than  when  the  dense  green  canopy  shut  heaven  away  ?  And  look  below! 
See !  here  is  a  leaf's  grave.  It  is  a  tiny  thing ;  not  far  down  the  fallen  leaf 
seems  to  be  alowly  rotting  into  deaUi.  Not  so.  Slowly  the  fiowers  are 
dying  into  Ufe,  and  out  of  death,  in  the  resurrection-dme  of  Spring,  life 
will  come.  Autumn  ia  not  death,  bnt  sleep.  "  The  songless  fields,  tho 
heetie  woods,"  "  the  bracken  that  rusts  upon  the  crag,"  "  the  flying  gold  of 
the  ruined  woodland,"  are  radiant  all  with  sure  and  certain  hope.  A  spring- 
time of  energy  awaits  them.  That  life  has  but  retired  to  the  root,  and  will 
yet  tingle  through  branch  and  leaf  again  i  end  after  the  Winter  has  worn 
itaelf  away,  there  will  come  the  snowdrop  and  the  crocus,  and  then  "  the 
daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  Hareb 
with  beauty,"  and  then  "  like  a  tinging  arrow  upwards  shot  far  ont  of  sight, 
the  lark  ia  in  the  blue."  So  comes  another  Spring ;  for  while  the  earthly 
life  is  passing  away,  a  nobler  and  better  life  awaits  us  by-and-by.  Ob, 
blessed  hope  1  Oh,  precious  promise !  Hear  it,  sorrowing  one.  Accept  it, 
weeping  one;  it  is  for  thee.  Does  change  comaP  It  the  home-light 
quenched,  the  home- warmth  chilled  t  Here,  then,  ia  Winter.  Bnt  on  the 
gates  of  glory  it  ia  written,  "  An  enduring  substanoe;"  "The  rest  that  re- 
maineth;"  "Thekingd<na  which  can  never  be  moved;"  "Th^  go  no  more 
out  for  ever."  There,  then,  is  Sonimer.  Does  death  come  P  Is  the  bread- 
winner taken,  and  the  life-staflT  snapped  asunder  P  Or  are  the  relica  of  the 
dearest  laid  down  in  some  six  feet  of  sod  in  God's  acreP  This,  then,  is 
Winter;  yet  even  from  the  winter  grave  there  starts  upward,  crocus-like, 
the  promise  of  resurreetion,  and  of  iJie  rich  and  everlasting  Summer  beyond. 
And  as  the  Autumns  of  the  earth  come  and  go,  and  go  and  come,  and  bring 
us  nearer  to  the  time  when  we  shall  "  summer  high  in  bliss  upon  the  hills  of 
God,"  may  we  learn  that,  "though  the  grass  withereth  and  the  flower 
thereof  faUeth  away,  the  Word  of  the  Xiord  endnreth  for  ever  1" 
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"ALWAYS  BEST." 
When  one  beloved  it  laid  at  rest. 
Weeping,  we  Miy,  "  God'i  will  ia  be»t : " 
For  though  onr  hearts  with  woe  are  dark) 
Ood'i  hand  niiTeiled  in  death  ve  mark. 
When  blaekeat  trouble  o'er  as  spreads, 
Faith  oft  her  brightest  lostre  shedi  : 
Not  then,  most  hard  to  be  confesaed. 
The  soothing  truth,  "  God's  will  is  beet." 
But  do  we  say  "  God's  will  is  beat " 
When  we  are  wearied  and  opprest 
With  all  the  constant  petty  cares 
Which  eveiy  human  household  shares  ? 
Do  we  not  often  wish  away 
Some  oroes  we  carry  day  by  day, 
Which  seems  to  us  laid  on  by  man, 
Sather  than  part  ot  God's  great  plan  F 
Ob,  could  we  only  understand 
Ood's  works  behind  eaoh  human  hand. 
Our  mnrmort  hushed,  oar  hearts  at  rest. 
We'd  own  "  God's  will  is  always  best." 
Sundt^  at  Home. 

jnemotc  of  t^c  Xteb.  3olm  Slexanber,  of  jlortofc^.* 

Uk.  Alkxahdxk  was  bom  at  Lancaster  in  1792.  Of  bis  father,  the  Ser. 
William  Alexander,  our  deceased  fViend  published  an  interesting  Memoir  { 
and,  as  showinft  his  own  appreciation  of  the  ezoellenoes  of  his  parents,  he 
placed  on  the  title-page  these  lines  of  Gowper's  ; — 


In  the  same  rolnme,  we  find  him  thus  writing,  in  reference  to  his  early 
days: — "The  reader  will,  I  trust,  pete eire  that  our  domestic  discipline, 
nnion,  and  affection,  together  with  the  sweet  infinencss  of  religion,  rendered 
US  a  happy  familr.  The  recollections  and  the  lore  of  home,  too,  and  our 
reverence  for  holy  parents,  became  a  shield  of  protection  to  us,  and  a  '  way 
of  escape'  in  the  day  of  e*iL"  With  an  stmosphere  like  this  surronnding 
lus  childhood,  we  wonder  not  that  he  became  in  early  life  the  subject  of 
deep  religious  couTictions.  In  1807,  he  entered  a  large  commercial  estab- 
lishment connected  with  a  honsehold  in  which  "the  most  beautiful  domestic 
order  was  combined  with  everything  that  was  pure  and  lovely  in  religion." 
This  privilege  was  greatly  prised  by  him,  and  he  ever  oherisncd  a  grateful 

*  The  facts  of  Mr.  Alexander's  Life  are  taken  from  the  K<afM  Neai,  and 
the  fetches  of  his  character  from  the  Funeral  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  John  fitonghtoo. 
We  hope  that  before  long  a  full  account  of  our  beloved  and  hoaourad  friend  will  be 
preaented  to  the  public. 
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lenw  of  th«  goodaeis  of  God  in  ^•otaD'  Uim  tksre.  Doiioff  thia  pflriod, 
lie  attended  the  miniBtry  of  the  Bbt.  P.  S.  Chmrrier,  of  LiTerpool,  and 
joined  the  Church  under  hii  oire.  For  aaiaa  time  he  had  cheriBhed  « 
desire,  aad  entertaioed  a  hope,  in  refereoce  to  the  Chriition  ministrT,  which 
WM  now  Hoon  to  be  realized. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  WilliaiBs,  one  of  the  taion  at  Botherham 
College,  happened  jnst  then  to  Tisit  Liyerpool,  and  unexpectedly  spoke 
to  him  on  the  subject,  oQ'erinft  him  the  adruitaget  of  the  isstitution  otot 
which  he  prcBided.  This  incident  natuTBlly  made  a  deep  imprwaion  on 
hia  mind,  and  led  him  Tery  aeriouilf  and  preforAilly  to  consider  the 
matter.  Of  conrae  he  lOat  no  time  in  communicating  hia  thoughts  to  his 
father,  who  urged  on  him  the  greatest  cnution,  aajiog,  "  God  forbid  jrou 
ihould  take  it  up,  except  in  complianEe  with  the  wiO  of  God."  _  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  by  tlie  somewhat  discouraf^R  aspect  of  the  ministry  set 
before  him  in  hia  father's  letters,  he  intimated  to  him,  in  reply  to  his 
inquiries,  that  he  retained  an  unalterable  "  determination  to  give  himself  to 
the  work,  believbg  he  Lad  been  called  of  God  to  it;"  and,  in  1814,  he  was 
admitted  as  a  atudent  into  Hoxton  College.  Sere  the  amiable  qualities 
which  diatinguisbed  him  all  through  life  soon  endeared  him  to  every 
fellow-student,  and  one  atill  Harririnft  ipeaka  of  hours  spent  with  him  aa 
"  the  happiest,  holiest,  and  most  proGtablo  spent  under  the  college  roof." 

He  left  college  in  April,  1817,  and  preached  hia  first  sermons  in  Norwich, 
at  the  Tabernacle.  The  evening  discourse  related  to  a  catastrophe  which  had 
occured  on  the  previous  Friday- — the  blowing-up  of  the  Horwieh  and  Yar- 
mouth ateam-pBcket.  Ho  completed  hia  ministry  at  the  Tabernacle, 
December  14, 1817,  and  left  Norwich,  but  aflerwards  returned  to  accent  an 
invitation  from  a  number  of  attached  friends,  who  promised  to  build  him  ft 
ehapel.  For  a  time,  they  worshipped  in  the  Lancasterion  School  on  Sun- 
day s,  and  in  the  I^encli  Church,  Queen-street,  on  Wednesdirv  evenings. 
Prince's-street  Cfiapcl  was  opened  for  worship  on  Wednesday,  December  1, 
1810.  AchurchwaaformedthereMarcbS.lsao.  Oar  friend's  ordination  took 
place  May  31, 1620,  when  a  charge  waa  delivered  by  theHov.  F.  S.  Charrier, 
of  Liverpoot,  founded  upon  Acts  xx.  84,  "  So  that  I  might  Gnish  my  ooune 
with  joy." 

Time  rolled  on,  ever  finding  him  at  his  work,  till  thirty  yean  had  (nme, 
when  his  friends  gathered  round  him  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall  to  testify  their  nifth 
appreciation  of  his  eseellences.  On  that  occasion,  it  was  the  desiro  of  toa 
people  to  present  a  purse  to  him,  aa  a  Bubatantial  token  of  their  esteem  t  bat 
there  being  at  that  time  a  debt  of  £400  remaining  on  the  chapel,  he,  witli  that 
characteristic  unselfishness  which  ever  marted  him,  urgetitlj^requcsted  that 
they  would  abandon  the  puree,  and  remove  the  debt.  Sut  it  must  not  be 
BuppoBcd  that  Mr.  Alexander's  energies  were  confined  to  the  canse  of  Christ 
at  Frince'a -street  Chapel,  or  that  tlic  members  of  his  church  and  congrega- 
tion were  allowed  to  claim  him  ai  exclusively  belonging  to  them.  Thisitaa 
seen  when  ten  year*  more  of  active  service  had  nassed,  ond  troops  of 
udmirers,  from  far  and  near,  flocked  ngain  to  9t.  Andrew's  Hall  to  do  him 
honour.  On  that  occasion,  the  Mayor  (J.  G.  Johnson,  Esq.)  repreicnted 
the  city,  and  the  Bev.  8.  Titlow  the  Church  of  England,  in  most  euloeiatic 
■peeobea.  The  Baptist  Churehes  of  the  county  presented  him  with  an 
address,  whilst  brethren  of  his  own  denomination,  and  others,  lay  and  minis- 
terial, seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  magnifying  "  the  grace  of  God  "  in 
him.  The  desire  entertuned  ten  years  before  was  now  rarried  into  effect, 
and  a  purse,  with  an  elegant  skeleton  time-piece,  and  a  memorial  engrossed 
on  vellum  and  framed,  were  presented  to  him,  and  a  gold  wateh  and  chain 
to  Mrs.  Alaxander.    The  time-piece  boi«  the  following  inscription : — 

"PRseDted  to  the  Bov.  John  Alexander,  together  with  a  pntse  Df  000  saverdonit, 
on  hia  egmmenoing  the  fiMietii  year  of  his  ministry  in  Norwich,  b^-  the  memfiera 
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From  th&t  time  tlie  infirmitiaa  of  age,  and  tbd  olaimB  of  A  larffe  edn^fegv 
tlon,  led  Iiini  to  deiire  help,  which  vu  secured  fbr  kim  in  the  ^enon  of  fttt 
aaeUUiit  miaiRtef.  With  that  help,  he  happily  and  Eealooely  worked  on 
throuch  another  decsde  of  years,  when  once  more  the  old  Gothie  Hall  te* 
sonhdcd  with  hiipmisefl,  and  witnessed  another  DbtbnHst  of  afisetlonate 
dodf^ratulatioti.  Havicf;  lired  tO  Bee  the  jnbllee  of  hia  ministr]',  he  iteligned 
the  pastoral  office,  and  was  presented  with  an  annnit;  of  £200,  and  A  magni- 
ficent epergne,  on  which  a  snitable  insctiption  Waa  engrared. 

The  last  sermon  Jfr.  Aleianderp  re  ached  waa  delirered  in  PriBce'a-atfeet 
Cbapol.  on  April  22, 186S,  (torn  2  Cor.  il.  M-17-  The  last  time  that  he  apoke 
in  8t  Andrew's  Hall  was  a  few  months  before  hia  death,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Mayor's  invitation  to  the  Sunday-school  tcachera,  and  the  last  pablio 
religions  Herrice  he  attended  waa  in  the  Old  Meeting  House  on  Sunday 
ercnioB,  July  19, 1868,  where  hia  presence  was  ever  aa  welcome  as  in  hia 
own  chapel. 

pf  hia  histoty  since  his  retirement  into  private  life,  little  only  can  be 
aaid.  At  ftret,  the  edeo  and  seeming  nsdessnesa  Impoaed  on  him  by  the 
infirmities  of  ago  had  a  depressing  influenoo  on  his  mind,  bnt  latterly 
this  gave  place  to  hia  wonted  calm  confidence  in  God,  and  hia  uatial 
joyouanosa  of  heart.  Occasionally,  to  the  grief  of  his  frienda,  the  decline 
or  his  mental  powers  waa  painfully  Tisible,  bnt  tbis  Waa  often  roiiered  by 
his  still  sparlcliog  and  felicitous  utterances,  and  hia  fetrent  derotional 
exercises. 

Some  lines,  written  in  an  album  so  recently  as  laal  NoTemher,  will, 

Serbaps,  beat  Indicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  theme  on  which  it 
Blighted  to  dwell : — 

"  Amidst  the  frasmnce  richly  Shed, 

And  beauty  blooming  In  the  bowen, 
The  wUIow  l>ends  its  moamfitl  head, 
Aiid  sGonu  to  weep  ameng  tlia  dewen. 

"  And  so  in  hnman  lite  we  find, 
How  bright  soever  it  appear* 
That  criof  is  rooted  in  the  mind. 
And  smiles  are  mingled  with  its  tears. 

"  Bitt  there's  ■  garden  la  the  sky, 

Where  moarntag  willows  cannot  grow. 
Where  team  nro  wiped  from  every  eye, 
Aud  streams  of  joy  uamio^jled  How," 

Mr.  Alexander's  illness  was  of  abort  duration.  He  said  to  me  fremarks 
one  of  his  family),  aa  I  was  givinp;  him  somo  water  to  drink,  "  Oh  I  what  a 
wonderful  acd  merciful  thought  that  we  are  not  required  io  do  anything 
butsimpjy  to  east  ourselves  npon  Him!"  And  then  added,"  What  a  myste- 
rious ihine  'tis,  tlio  taking  the  first  step  into  an  eternal  world !"  Bnring 
the  night  ho  talked  much  to  himself,  and  it  became  very  didcult  to  under- 
stand  him.  There  waa  not  much  recognition  of  outward  things  i  he  seemed 
to  be  lying  passive— talking  to  himself  and  praying  to  God.  Addressing 
his  beloved  wife,  he  said,  "Let  the  light  of  Hia  countenance  shine  upon 
thee,  blesB  thee,  and  keep  thee!"  He  spoke  to  each  of  his  children  by 
namO)  esclaiming,  "  God  bless  you — keep  you ;  my  blessing  rest  upon  you ; 
bless  you  all !"  A  young  servant  he  exhorted,  saying,  "  Never  forget  your 
God,  and  He  ivill  never  forget  you.  Pray  to  your  Saviour.  God's  blessing 
be  upon  you,  my  blessing  go  with  you.  God  blesa  you  all!"  Again,  lu 
exoUiued,  "  Oh,  God  1  it  u  beitat  to  be  in  Thy  courta  thaa  to  t»  in  thd 
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palaces  of  gold,  and  to  hare  the  riohei  of  India.    What  is  tita  wcwld  eom- 

£»red  vith  Thr  riches — to  see  the  falneRS  of  Thy  oonnteninoe  ?  liori, 
eep  me  I  Oh.Xord,  leep  me,  help  me.  Thou  hast  been  meroifiil  to  me  all 
the  days  of  my  life.  I  know  Thoa  wilt  help  me  to  the  end."  "  O  Lord, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  tender  mercies  and  the  spiritual  blessinge  Thoa 
haiit  prorided  as  with,  for  Christ's  soke.  Amen.  For  ever !  Etemitl  Ufe  l" 
'  "  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  broneht  Thy  seirant  safelr  to  the  •  .  . 
Happy  1  happy  ! "  "I  the  Lord  will  keep  thee."  " The  Sabbath  for  eT«r 
anderer."  OnMrs.  Alexander's  telling  him  she  didn't  know  what  he  said,  he 
repeated,  "  Yes  1  Jesus  ! "  On  Thursday  erening  his  words  were,  "  Nnrae  I 
nnrfle  1  I  must  go — to  be  with  Christ  for  erer  and  ever.  Hasten  me ! 
hasten  me  1"  "The  power  of  the  enemy  is  broken  1"  His  thoughts  seemed 
to  ran  npon  God's  truth  and  lore,  and  he  appeared  to  be  thinking  to 
himself  throughout  rather  than  speaking  to  others.  He  expired  on  Friday, 
the  Slst  of  July. 

It  was  lofo  to  Jesus  which  was  the  formatire  principle  of  our  friend's 
character.  The  eagle,  and  not  the  dove — the  bolt  of  thunder,  not  the  lam- 
bent  flame — the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  not  the  still  small  voice,  would  seem 
to  be  rrmbolical  of  St.  John  before  the  softer  and  transforming  influence 
of  his  nlessed  Master's  grace  operated  and  changed  his  soul.  Bat  these 
could  not  be  chosen  as  emblems  of  John  Alexander  at  any  period  of  his 
life  by  one  who  ever  knew  him.  Naturally  he  was  of  that  temperament 
which  we  denote  as  amiable.  Sometimes  such  a  temperament  borders  on 
weakness — a  soil  monotony,  never  relieved  by  any  strong  outbnnt  of  moral 
passion.  There  is  only  a  calm  resignation  amidst  monstrous  evil,  as  well 
SB  amidst  sad  affliction.  Some  men  are  never  raffled  by  what  is  wrone. 
Our  friend's  amiableness,  I  know,  did  not  degenerate  into  that  feeble,  cm- 
pable  extreme.  With  all  his  gentleness  he  was  capable  of  strong  indigna- 
tion at  the  sight  of  what  he  considered  to  be  injustice,  deceitfolneas, 
falsehood,  or  oppression.  There  were  deeper  fountains  of  sensibility  in 
him,  of  the  sterner  as  well  as  of  the  gentler  kind,  than  those  who  slightly 
knew  him  would  suppose.  A  mild  rebnke,  a  rebuke  couohed  in  love,  even 
of  humour,  might  sometimes  be  deemed  by  him  sufficient;  but  he  knew 
how  to  rebuke  in  another  way  ;  and  when  he  did  that,  from  its  exceptioDal 
chsrscter,  it  came  home  to  its  object  with  all  the  more  pressing  force.  Bnt 
tenderaess,  suavity,  genial  kindness,  constituted  the  normal  condition  of 
OUT  friend's  feelings ;  and  they  were  imaged  in  his  bland  and  open  counte- 
nance, echoed  in  bis  ringing,  hearty  laugh,  eipressed  in  the  vigorous  grasp 
of  his  soft  hand.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  won  the  love  of 
strangers,  and  who,  when  intimscy  had  began,  went  on  more  and  more 
winnmfj  the  love  of  friends.  His  natural  endowments,  the  gifts  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  Divine  Creator,  made  him  most  attractive ;  and  it  was 
upon  this  material,  not  upon  a  tough,  bard,  rugged  constitution ;  not  upon 
a  fiery  temperament,  that  the  grace  and  love  of  liis  Divine  Master  wrought, 
as  they  fashioned  him  into  the  preacher,  the  pastor,  the  friend,  the  man  of 
public  spirit,  and  the  citizen  which  he  was  in  Norwich  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

The  object  of  bis  ministry  was,  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crncified.  His 
sermons  were  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  evangelical ;  and  their  method  and 
manner  were  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  his  intellect  and  hit 
other  natural  gifts.  His  mind  was  orderly.  He  was  accustomed  to  think 
with  g;reat  clesrness.  He  acquired  to  a  high  deface  a  habit  of  logicsJ  arrange- 
ment. His  sermons  were  often  felicitously  divided ;  the  ideas  were  neaUy 
expressed.  He  wss  a  "  neat  workman,"  as  his  old  friend  the  Eev.  J.  Eing- 
hom  Bud.  All  his  points  were  brought  out  with  sharpness  and  precision. 
Ttey  were,  therefore,  easy  to  remember — "nails  fastened  in  a  sore  plaoe." 
Andthey  were  pleasant  to  bear.  We  well  remember  him  as  a  preacher  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago~a  youth  with  a  ruddy  countenance,  standing 
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wnet  with  words  m  well  la  thongbti  ■tcnsd  np  in  hU  numory ;  rather  rhe- 
torioal  in  atyle  ;  abounding  in  fiprntire  tumi  of  iUuttration ;  repeating  apt 
quotations  front  Seriptnra  and  from  aaored  aon^,  with  now  and  then  a 
atriking  anecdote ;  the  whole  dlaeonrae  being  delirered  in  rather  plaintire 
tonea ;  the  dalirerf  alow  and  oaatioiia  at  the  oommeDoemeat,  wazmg  into 
great  eameatneai  and  ferronr  towarda  the  eloae ;  the  eloquenoe  throoghont 
of  a  Ifeator-like  qtiaJi^,  Iklling  gentle  aa  the  anow-flake,  without  the  eold-  '' 
neaa  at  its  toooh. 

In  the  oondnot  of  eooleaiaatieal  affairs,  he  aignally  manifeated  ooosidera- 
tioD,  prudence,  foresight,  tact,  and  with  the  control  of  the  temper  of  otfaen 
the  perfeet  sabjeetion  of  hii  own  j  in  short,  be  exhibited  that  practioal  wis- 
dom which  ao  largely  contributes  to  naefulnsai  in  thia  many-aided,  perplex- 
ing, and  troubleaome  state  of  existence.  He  was  a  sagaoioua  captain— a 
skilful  pilot.  He  inspired  the  confidence  a*  well  aa  the  lore  of  thoae  orer 
whom  the  Lord  had  placed  him ;  and  waa  enabled  to  accompliah  aomo 
difficult  points  of  navigation,  aa  he  guided  the  veasel  of  His  ehunh  through 
rockj  strtuta. 

Singularly  precious  ia  his  meinoi:;  aa  a  JirUnd.  "  What  a  charm,"  ob- 
aerred  one  who  knew  him,  "  there  was  about  him  in  his  better  days ;  what 
felidty  of  remark  ;  what  sunshine ;  so  that  when  in  hta  company  it  alw^s 
seemed  summer.  The  moat  fitting  thin^  aeemed  always  to  oamir  to  him  at 
the  right  moment,  and  came  from  him  with  a  BpontsneousneaB  which  made 
Ton  feel  that  there  was  plenty  more  when  occasion  called ;  and  lie  alwaya 
left  in  you  the  impreeaion  of  goodneaa.  The  kiod  of  thought,  which  ne 
called  out,  was  alwaya  pure  and  refreshing,  and  did  not,  in  the  least,  indis- 
pose -jcfa  for  Chriatian  aerriee  or  prayer.'  The  circle  of  his  friends  and 
asaoctatea  was  wide,  and  included  lomo  widely  known  to  fame,  and  others 
whose  names  are  honaehold  worda  in  lipa  of  the  members  of  the  chnrobea 
of  Norwich.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  Amelia  Opie,  Bishop  Stanley,  Joseph 
Eingborn,  William  Youogman,  Samuel  Blunderfield— all  long  ainoe  gone 
home  to  the  Father's  house  where  there  are  many  mansions,  and  where 
now  he  has  become  united  with  them  in  their  unbroken  reat,  in  their  un- 
clouded felicity. 

His  ■ympatnies  were  lar^  and  varied;  and  whilst  he  held  with  a  tena- 
mons  sraap  certain  fixed  pnnciplea,  there  might  be  observed  in  him  oon- 
aiderable  flexibility  of  mind,  through  the  exerciae  of  which  he  was  enabled 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumatancea  of  his  position ;  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  timea,  to  the  wanta  of  men,  aud  to  the  progress  of  society.  He  never 
abandoned  the  rich  and  beautiful  Gospel  creed  which  had  been  the  faith  of 
hia  children.  He  lived  upon  it  to  the  last  hoar  of  intelligent  oonsciousneas ; 
but  he  never  indulged  in  any  uncharitable  censures  respecting  those  whose 
modea  of  viewing  Christianity  were  different  from  bis  own,  ao  long  as  they 
adhered  to  ita  landemantal  principlea.  Through  a  long  life,  anrrounded  by 
changes  intellectual,  aooial,  eccleaiastical,  and  political,  he  gnarded  againat 
prejudice;  he  eschewed  what  is  narrow  ;  he  appreciated  what  ia  generona, 
and  rcnderod  allowance  for  infirmity ;  he  gave  hia  neighboura  credit  for 
oonaoientiooanesB  wherever  that  waa  poaaible,  and  never  made  an  enemy 
and  never  lost  a  friend.  As  might  be  expected  from  hia  large  heart,  he 
threw  himself  with  more  than  common  interest  and  eamestneas  into  the 
advooaoy  of  the  great  teligioua  movementa  of  the  day. 

It  is  no  ex^(geration  to  aay,  looking  at  the  part  which  he  took  in  pnblio 
aemcea  and  in  private  oounaels,  tosching  the  affairs  of  his  own  religioof 
denominatioD,  in  Norfolk  and  the  adjtMningoonu^,  that  **  there  came  upon 
him  daily  t^e  care  of  all  the  churohes."  Tear  after  year  saw  him  in  the 
pulpit  at  the  opening  of  chapels  ;  heard  him  giving  chnrgea  to  young 
miniaters  g  witnessed  hia  help  at  anniveraariea  of  all  aorta ;  and  caught  np 
the  echo  of  his  tender  lamentationa  over  some  paator'a  grave.  The  j»er- 
formance  of  ao   many   dutiea   involved  immense   labour;  and,  ewtomlyi. 
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■mon^t  the  Tirtaei  of  our  dej(wtted  brother,  a  cUrf  pboe  mnt  be  gWea 
to  dibirenee  m  the  falGlinent  othU  hifth  calling. 

On  Tneida^,  the  4th  of  Angtiit,  he  wm  o«med  to  hU  grrnTe  wiild  ihe 
lamentationi  of  a  vast  ooncoune  of  hii  feUow-citiseiii,  and  ftienda  Itma 
the  conntrj.  who  had  known  him  and  esteemed  him  Terj  hif^hlj  in  lore  te 
hia  worka'  Hke.  The  funeral  verrice  at  the  graTe  was  oondneted  bj  the 
-  Stfn.  6.  Gonld,  J.  Hallet,  P.  Colborne.  ajid  O.  S.  Barrett,  B.A. :  hat 
gatiiered  there  were  clergymen  and  miniiten  of  erery  denomination,  as 
well  as  Ujmen  of  all  dasiee,  from  the  mayor  to  the  humbleit  aitiian. 

And  ao  haa  paiaed  away,  sayi  the  yoifoUc  Sew*,  fall  of  days  and 
honoora,  one.  who  it  waa  a  privilege  to  have  known,  and  an  impMaibili^ 
not  to  have  loved.  Hia  Chriitian  catholioit^,  hia  large-hearted  eharity,  hH 
generoua  libei^ty,  hie  ontemiihed  reputation,  and  hia  fidelity  to  Chiutian 
truth,  together  with  other  virtneB  that  adorned  hia  long  life,  ooaitrain  oa  to 
thank  God  for  haring  given  him  to  Norwich,  and,  now  that  He  haa  taken 
him  to  Uimaelf,  oonatrain  as  to  gay,  "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteons,  and  let  my  la«t  end  be  like  hia  1 " 

The  fnuerBl  aermon  wai  originally  annonnced  to  he  preached  in  the  Old 
Meeting  by  the  Ber.  John  Stoughton,  of  London,  a  friend  of  the  deceaaed. 
At,  however,  it  aoon  became  manifest  that  that  building  wonld  he  wholly 
inadequate  to  aocommodate  the  vaat  numben  who  desired  to  be  pment, 
it  was  determined  to  make  use  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall  for  the  purpoae.  A 
pulpit,  draped  with  black,  was  erected  at  the  weat  end  of  the  building, 
and  an  immense  audience,  the  great  majority  of  whom  wore  mourning 
drebB,  assembled  to  listen  to  the  preacher  on  tne  aolemn  occasion.  Amtmg 
thoae  who  wore  thus  present  to  testify  their  respect  to  the  venerable  pas- 
tor, were  some  of  the  clergy,  the  ministers  of  most,  if  not  all,  the  noncoB' 
forming  chnrchM  in  the  city,  and  others  also  &am  the  towns  and  Tillages 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


ailia  to  ^rager.* 

Books  on  devotioD)  designed  to  help  the  Christian  man  in  his  private  medi- 
tations, have  alwaya  found  a  ready  welcome  in  various  quarters,  and  it  is 
not  Burpriaing  that  the  supply  should  be  commensurate  nith  the  demand 
in  the  present  day.  As  in  every  department  of  human  parsuit,  whether  in 
art,  orliterslnre,  or  science,  proficiency  must  be  preceded  by  diligent  efibrt, 
BO  in  the  religious  life  the  means  require  to  be  proportioned  to  the  end. 
The  heights  of  godliness  can  only  be  attained  by  assiduous  cnltnra,  by 
constant  watchfulness  against  whatever  would  impede  our  ^togieas,  and  by 
the  praotiaed  use  of  all  the  methods  which  have  impelled  superior  minds  in 
their  arduous  ascent  to  a  happy  immortality.  The  oook  of  Psalms,  and  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  must  always  he  among  the  best  materials  of  dero- 
tion,  and  will  be  most  prized  by  taoae  who  best  know  the  want  and  the 
value  of  such  aids.  The  Divine  goodneas  is  in  nothing  more  apparent, 
than  in  the  circumstaooe  that  so  much  of  Scripture  haa  been  thrown  into  a 
meditative  and  petitionary  form,  that  we  might  be  instmoted  to  pray,  **  not 
in  the  words  that  man'a  wisdom  teaches,  but  in  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teaches,"  in  these  imperishable  records.  Yet  as  mind  sympalhiMa 
witii  mind  in  other  respects,  and  man  lorea  to  track  the  footetepa  of  man, 
it  is  natural  and  congruous  that  we  should  do  so  in  onr  religious  eseroiaea. 
It  has  always  been  considered  profitable  to  sLrengtheu  our  spiritual  convic- 

*  "Aids  to  Prayer."  A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
PaddingtoD,  on  the  Siuiday  Momings,  in  Lent  18S8.  By  Dakisi.  Moobb,  H.A., 
Honorary  Chapl^  in  Oidinary  to  the  Queen.  [Rivingtoes,  Tondon,  Oxford, 
and  Cambiidge.) 
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tuma  by  the  oxpemooe  of  tliMe  who  had  been  taushl  the  offleei  of  deTotion 
bj  their  more  gifted  twethren,  uid  thoa  Heek  to  kindle  aaew  otir  wiaing 
Ump  At  another  fire. 

Mr.  Moore,  wboae  name  we  ue  glul  to  Bee  unong  the  aiieen's  ohaplsins, 
hu  been  long  diHUogDiihed,  not  only  for  hia  Tigoroiu  aefence  of  Chria- 
tianity  a^ainit  the  aoeptioal  aohool,  bat  also  for  hii  writing!  upon  atrictlr 
derotioDtl  Bubjecta.  His  work  on  "  Daily  Devotion,"  hu  puBod  througn 
Uiree  editioDB>  His  "ChriatianConaoIation, 'three  editiona.  His  "Thoughts 
on  Preaching"  hare  been  no  less  oarefull^  read  in  America  than  by  his 
clerical  brethren  et  hoiie,  and  another  edition  ia  in  demand.  Hia  boolc  oil 
"  The  Lord'a  Praye*  "  is  one  of  the  best  extant.  Hia  preient  work  "  Aids 
to  PrsycT,"  may  be  almost  considered  as  a  Talnable  supplement  to  that  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  contains  six  aermona  for  the  SandayB  in  Lent,  upon 
the  folloiring  topicH  :— I.  Upon  the  methods  and  parti  of  Prayer.  II.  On 
Intercession  and  Oiving  of  Thanks.  III.  On  the  Help  of  the  Spirit  in 
Prayer.  IV.  On  Eiacvuttory  and  Mental  Prayer.  V.  On  Perseverance  in 
Prayer.    VI.  On  Christ,  our  Bzample  in  Prayer. 

Disconnea  on  inch  rabjeots  would  hare  been  more  Drized  by  our  ancestors 
than  in  this  atirring  and  tomultuons  age.  Many  of  tne  mediieval  writers — 
AugU'tine,  St.  Bernard,  Tauter,  Thomss  a  Eempia,  followed  by  the  Prenoh 
divines — gave  their  days  and  nights  to  theae  contemplations.  In  compara- 
tively recent  timea,  Jsremy  Taylor  and  Aogustua  Toplady  in  the  church; 
Dr.  Doddridge  and  Mr.  Jay  among  the  Dissenters,  with  many  others, 
have  worked  well  in  the  same  field.  PuDsen,  who  ought  to  hare  been  a 
professor  in  a  college  rather  than  a  statesman,  laborionsly  employed  bimaelf 
in  attempting  to  tiuae  a  LiturEy  for  the  German  churches,  with  what 
degree  of  Bucceas  his  life,  inst  published,  does  not  precisely  inform  na. 

lite  chief  attraction  of  Mr.  Moore's  volume  is  found  is  its  extreme  fer- 
vour and  simplicity  ;  but  in  eveij  diacourBe  some  select  thoughts  and  very 
careful  staUtmentB  are  given,  which  show  how  oonrereant  the  writer  ia  willt 
the  philoeophy  of  prayer,  and  with  its  bearings  upon  the  Christian  life  and 
character.  Dr.  Johnson  once  conveyed  a  hign  eulogiam  upon  the  prodnc- 
tiou  of  a  military  man,  when  he  said  "  that  it  was  the  onlv  book  he  ever 
read  that  he  did  not  wish  shorter."    We  can  say  that  Mr.  Moore's  present 

Iiroduction  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  which  we  could  have  wished  to  be 
onger,  aa  it  contains  only  119  pagei.    Its  comparative  brevity,  however. 


mav  commend  it  to  the  widening  circle  of  hia  intelligent  readera  in  the 
bigner  circlee,  who  will  judge  of  theae  pearla  of  thought  not  so  much  by 
their  bulk  as  by  the  wealth  tney  re;  ■       ^       •    ^ 


their  bulk  as  by  the  wealth  they  repreaent  and  embody. 
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Baptitt  History ;  from  the  foundation  of  the  Chrittian  Church  to  the 
dote  (f  th»  Eiaktemtk  Century.  By  J.  M.  Cbauf,  D  D.,  Author  of  a 
"  Text  Book  of  Popery,"  Ac.     (London  :  EUiot  Slock.) 


Dr.  Cramp  aaya  in  hia  preface,  "  It  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  onr 
cborefaea  nnerdly  should  be  acqnaintod  with  the  early  history  of  the 
denomination."  He  carries  them  back,  accordingly,  in  chapter  lat,  to 
"  The  Primitive  Period,  from  A.D.  31  to  A.D.  25i."  A  high  antiquity 
ia  thna  claimed  for  the  Baptist  denomination.  We  have  not  as  yet, 
however,  found  it  in  the  New  Testament.  As  for  the  opinions  and  praetiee 
of  the  early  fathers,  therefore,  who,  whether  they  were  Baptists  or  net, 
certainly  held  the  doctrine  of  baptiamal  regeneration,  we  do  not  attaoh 
much  importanoe  to  them.  Those  who  can  be  intereated  in  learning  what 
Baptiala  have  to  relate  regarding  the  history  of  their  dogma,  viU  do  well' 
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to  oonnilt  thsM  page*.  Than  ia  mncb  tkmt  ii  iDtorwtiBg  in  the  Tolnns ; 
but  more  intereatiiig  bj  fsr  ii  tiie  hiatory  of  tlw  Chonli  of  Christ  thw  ths 
liistoij  of  any  one  of  iti  >Bot*. 

A  Sand-Sook  m  Christian  Bapti»m.    Part  II.— Subject*.     By 

B.  Imohah.  (London  i  EUiot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Ingham'i  ceal  U  iDtense,  bat  lie  will  make  few  oonrerta.  Amiably 
he  pwpoioB  to  deliver  Fndo-Baptiita  from  "  entanglement  and  error  "  bf 
onfalding  "  the  grammar  of  the  commiBsion  { "  but  the  Teiy  fint  aentence 
of  hii  "  Preface  "  ia  aofficient  to  repel  all  gTBmmatieal  readen.  Gettins 
bejoad  thia,  and  attempting  to  wade  through  his  multiplied  qaotationa  and 
dreary  diaquUitions,  the  Fedo-Baptiat  will  infallibly  break  down,  feeling 
^kat  "  entanglement  and  enor  "  are  preferable  to  dciiveranca  at  the  bearj 
ooel  of  reading  all  Uiat  Mr.  Ingham  haa,  with  infinite  toil,  collected  in 
&ia  pamphlet.  We  cannot  but  commend  Mi.  Ingham'a  diligence  and 
aelf-deniu  in  compiling  and  penniOK  bo  much  on  a  aabjeet  "trite  and 
'    lertainly  hu  diligence  and  aelf-denial  might  hare  been  better 

The  Prodigal  Son.     Four    DisconrseB.     By    the    Bey.    Moblbt 

PuxsHOM,  U.A.     (London :  Jamea  Clarke  and  Co.] 
Tltia  imall,  but  elegantly  got-ati  volume,  ia  a  parting  gifl  from  Mr.  FoaahMi 

to  hia  nnmerouH  frienda  on  hi«  leaving  thia  country  for  the  TTnitad  States  of 
America.  The  parable  on  which  he  diBConrses,  though  familiar,  haa  lost 
none  of  ita  freamieBB ;  and  ia  ao  treated,  in  theae  pages,  that  the  reader 
finda  hiB  interett  to  increaie  aa  the  beautiful  atory  proceeds.  These  aennaos 
eont^n  many  thonghtfiil  and  striking,  and  some  hrilliant  p&saages  ;  and 
Ihrongbout  there  ia  a  preisijig  home  of  the  truth  which,  we  would  fkiii 
hope,  with  the  excellent  author,  may  result,  in  many  oaaes,  in  deep  im- 
piesaion  and  real  and  laating  good. 

WtU  Christ  Return  to  Reign  upon  the  Earth  ?    (London :  Elliot 

Stock.) 
nda  little  book  contains,  in  a  clear,  condensed  form,  the  Scriptnral  doctrine 
of  the  Advent  of  Christ.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  little  atone  from  the  brook  ;  bnt, 
emitten  by  it,  the  huge  pile  of  pre -millennial  teaehbg,  from  EUiot  down  to 
Cuniming,  falls  to  pieces,  Erery  one  who  desires  to  have,  and  to  spread 
around  him  Scriptural  views  of  the  momentous  question  of  "  Chriat'a 
Beign,"  aboidd  read,  and  circulate  this  conclusive  and  clearly- written  little 
book.  Nothing,  we  should  imsj^ne.but  inveterate  prejudice  or  the  sophistry 
of  foregone  conclnsions,  can  withstand  the  directness,  force,  and  simplicity 
of  ita  ai^ument. 

Scenes  among  which  we  Labour.     By  the  Wife  of  a  Missiokabt  is 

Beroil.     (London  :  EUiot  Stock.) 
This  little  book  is  dedicated  to  the  young  people  of  the  British  Chnrehst 
and  Sunday  Schools ;  and  to  all  of  them  who  pemae  it,  "  the  scwiBa  and 
cixoumataDoea  "  of  Indian  life  and  labour  described  in  iba  pagea  oanaot  fail 
to  prove  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 

1^  Beauties  of  SoUnsm.    Seven  Sermons.     By  the  Bev.  P.  W 

Daxntoh.    (London  :  EUtot  Stock.) 
Theae   sermons  are    not  ordinary  oommonplaoe  things.      They  an    the 
atteraaoei   of  an  eameatv    intelligent,  thinking  man.     Some  of  thorn 
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art  happilT  eoneuTed,  and  oleulj,  forublr,  and  bMsldfiillj  ezpretwd. 
That  entitled  "The  Flwio  of  Waslth"  u  enriched  with  wune  &m  ud 
pertinent  thought  dothea  in  k  chute  and  rigoiona  s^le. 

Chelsea    Place.      By  8.   T.   C.      (Edinbargh: 


The    HarJeys  ^ 
Johnitone,  Hun 


highest  and  pnreat  order,  i 

kearta,  and  edneate  the  eonaoieneea  of  '^e  jonng. 

Aororiica.  Br  the  Hitcbin  Acrostic  Clcb.  (London :  Hodder 
and  Stoaghton.) 

The  riddles  and  riiymea  of  thia  little  Tolnme  are  ingenions  and  gntoeftaL 
They  aro  creditable  to  the  CIsb  with  which  thejr  originated,  and  may 
fumiafa  pleaaing  and  thoughtful  amaiement  to  othera. 

J^  Book  of  Pgalma,  Rendered  into  Common  Metre  Verse  from 
the  Anthoriied  Ensliih  Veraion.  With  a  Bepetition  of  Fb&Iiob  I.  to  L. 
in  Miacellaoeona  Metrea.    (London ;  Jsinea  Sisbet  and  Co.} 

Hub  book  is  a  total  failure.  Btemhold  and  Hopkina'a  venioD  is  lablime, 
compared  with  thia  ungnunmatioal,  nnpoetioal  mbbiah. 


GbttuarQ. 

J.  p.  FUTCHnr,  KBQ.,  or  tobk. 


Thi  following  brief  aketoh  of  the  life,  labonrs,  and  character  of  one  who, 
foi  mora  than  half  a  centor^haa  been  identified  with  the  cause  of  God,  and 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  York,  will  be,  it  is  hoped,  not  onlj  intereating  to 
his  aumeroas  friends,  but  profitable  to  others,  aa  an  initance  of  hnmhlet 
derotedserrice  for  Christ,  continued  through  along  life  of  inceaaaot  seoular 

James  Pigott  PHtchett  was  bom  October  U,  17S8,  at  St  Petiox,  South 
Wales,  of  which  place  his  father  was  the  olergymui.  His  edooation  waa 
condncted  esolusirelj  at  home  j  bat  though  he  enjoyed  all  the  adrantwea 
of  religions  training,  and  of  tender  parental  care,  it  was  not  until  he  had  left 
home,  and  become  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  a  devout  Christian  architect  in 
Iiondon,  to  whom  he  was  articled  as  a  pupil,  that  his  heart  was  chauged  by 
God's  grace.  In  a  narrative  which  he  has  left  of  this  period  of  his  life,  he 
records  the  Tiolent  prejudices  which  at  first  led  him  to  dislike  Nonconfor- 
mist worship.  "  I  have  sometimes  oried  for  spite,  while  at  Ma^e-pond 
Chapel,  because  I  was  obliged  to  go  there,  and  have  kept  purposelj  loosing 
about  at  the  people  while  in  prav^'  *ud  sineing,  that  it  might  be  seen  I  was 
detennined  not  to  attend."  Tnese  prejudices  gradually  wore  awaj;  lu 
began  to  take  notes  of  the  sermons  he  heard,  referring  more  particularly  U> 
one  by  the  Be*.  George  Clayton;  he  became  a  taaoher  in  the  sabbath-sohool 
at  Walworth ;  and  at  length  wa*  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the 
Lord,  In  1813,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  aingnlar  concur- 
rence of  providential  erenta  led  him  to  York,  where  for  fiftr-Are  jean  ha 
walkedoonaistently,  and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  promotion  of  Qod'a 
cause  in  that  oi^  and  the  noghbonrhood. 

At  that  tiae,  while  there  were  £ew  pnlpita  in  the  Satabliahod  Church 
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whore  the  Oocpel  wu  elearlj  proeWmed,  Nonoonfwnu^  h*d  dwindled 
■liDOet  to  nothinif  Vital  f^odlineas  had  ■niik  to  «  very  low  ebb,  when,  et  e 
meeting  of  the  leediog  minuten  and  Christieu  gentlemen  of  the  Weel 
Siding  of  tiie  oonntj,  e  oommittee  wu  appointed  to  consider  the  spiritual 
oondition  of  York.  Of  that  committee,  Mr.  Fritchettwaa  the  la«t  sarririnK 
member.  It  was  determined  that,  M  soon  as  practicable,  a  new  ehapel 
should  be  built,  end  four  tnutees,  of  whom  Mr.  F.  was  one,  took  upon  th^- 
■eke*  the  whole  of  the  Bnancial  responsibility.  The  building  was  opened 
in  KoTember,  1816,  bj  Dr.  Baffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  others,  and  regulartf 
supplied  by  the  miniateri  of  the  neighboarbood,  until  the  eettlement  of  the 
'Rev.  J.  Firaona,  in  1822.  Ofthe  Sunday-school,  he  was  chosen  tiie  Super- 
intendent from  the  first,  an  office  which  he  retained  for  forty-two  ;^ears, 
aboat  6,800  children  being  entered  apon  the  roll-bock  daring  the  pe'riod  of 
his  superintendency.  His  house  was  always  open  to  ministerial  friends, 
and  as  an  iUuitration  of  the  effect  of  this  upon  his  own  piety,  he  records  in 
his  diary  that  this  practice  of  welcoming  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  under 
his  roof;  and  his  actirity  in  the  concerns  of  the  chapel,  caused  a  complete 
reriral  of  his  religious  views,  feelings,  and  actions,  which,  before  that  time, 
bad  considerably  declined.  In  1816,  he  resolved  to  give  annnally  a  tenth 
part  of  his  clear  income  to  the  snpport  of  the  Gospel  and  benevolent  objects, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  strictly  adhered  to  this  praotiee,  not 
only  when,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  was  in  the  receipt  of  a  good  profes- 
■i<Mud  inoome,  but  when,  in  declining  years,  that  income  was  considerably 
reduced. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  in  the  building  of  the  aeeond 
Congregational  Chapel,  rendered  neces*ary  by  the  abundant  blessint; 
bestowed  upon  the  lahours  of  the  Bev.  J.  Parsons,  and  though  he  thought 
it  bis  daty  to  remain  in  the  older  place,  and  to  devote  his  energiee  towiurds 
the  maintenance  of  God's  oause  there,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  proe- 
perity  of  the  other  congregation. 

In  addition  to  these  efforts,  he  was  very  active  in  the  establishment  and 
the  progress  of  the  various  religious  and  philanthropic  societies  in  the  oitj, 
assisting  at  the  formntion  of  the  AuKilianei  of  the  Bible,  Beligiona  Tract, 
and  the  liondon  Missionary  Societiei,  the  City  Mission,  the  Bagged  Schocd, 
the  Sohooi  of  Art,  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  and  others,  being  a 
working  member  of  their  committees,  and  often  setting  aside  important 
person^  business  to  attend  to  their  affairs.  He  was  the  last  snrvivor  of  the 
original  tnutees  for  local  charities  appointed  by  Parliament  thirty-five  years 
since,  as  also  one  of  the  trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  charity. 

His  Sunday  aftemoons,  when  he  had  resigned  the  saperintendenoy  oF  the 
school,  were  devoted  to  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  beroived; 
while  his  attendance  npon  the  means  of  grace  was  most  regular  and  praise- 
worthy. The  prayer-meetings  he  never  missed,  if  he  oould  possibly  attend, 
regardio)^  them  as  engagements  with  which  neither  secular  business  not 
social  claims  should  interfere. 

'  In  September,  1866,  he  was  permanently  laid  aside,  in  eonsequenoe  of  a 
f^  in  the  street,  and  dnrins  his  long  ancf  protracted  affliction,  he  wuted 
patiently  for  his  release,  welcoming  the  visits  of  his  pastor  and  Christian 
friends,  and  ever  ready  to  converse  respecting  his  trust  in  the  Bedeemer, 
until,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  a  paralytic  seiiure  deprived  him  of  Uie 
power  of  utterance.  His  intellect  remained  unelonded ;  he  oonld  signify  his 
asaent  or  dissent  when  any  question  was  asked ;  and  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  89rd  nit.,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  slept  in  Jesns. 
*  Mr.  Pritchett  was  twiof  married,  enjvfmg  mnch  domestio  h^nnesa,  and 
has  left  a  widow,  five  sons,  and  two  daughtera  to  mourn  his  loss.  Did  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  permit,  much  might  be  stud  reipeetiag  the  unswerving 


integrity,  the  moral  courage,  the  habitual  self-denial,  and  the  simph  piety 
of  our  departed  firieud  i  but  hia  reoord  is  on  high.    He  Armed  moat  of 
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thoM  with  whom  he  wu  chieflj  anooiated  in  ChriAtian  aotiri^;  and  unaoff 
the  npirita  of  juat  man  made  perfeot,  he  hu,  douhtlew,  Toiind  nuuty  with 
whom  he  took  iweet  eoimael,  and  lahonnd  hertf.  "  Bless«d  are  the  dead 
that  die  ia  the  Lord ;  thej  rest  from  their  labouHi  and  their  worka  folloir 


Stars  of  tte  (!Df)utcf)es. 

Attf^t  6.~Eaatwood.  The  new  ohnroh  here  WM  opened  for  Divine 
wonmp,  the  Bev.  R.  Halley,  D.D.,  preaching  on  the  ocooiion.    The  Siev. 

C.  Clemance,  B.A..  condncted  the  lerriee*  on  the  following  dundair. 
AuEnat  7.-~~KilgbT.    An  address  and  a  pane  of  BOTerei^^na  were  pre- 

nented  to  the  Kev.  H.  Avlt,  on  his  retirement  from  the  pa«torate  through 
ill-he&lth. 

August  10. — Manchester.  A  *oirie  was  held  to  welcome  the  Ber. 
E.  Mitchell  to  ths  pastorat«  of  Queen 'a  park  Church.  P>  Spence.  Esq.,  in 
the  chair.    An  address  and  a  purse  of  sorereigni  were  presented  to  him. 

August  17.~Sandfiold,  Swansea.  The  Uev.  J.  T.  Tredegar  was  reeog- 
nized  pastor  of  the  church  rocontlj  formed  here.  The  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Smith, 
preached,  aud  the  Kevs.  D.  .Tonea,  Dr.  Sees,  E.  Grlfitha,  W.  Ltojd,  and 

D.  M.  Jenkins  assisted  in  the  public  services. 

Angnst  19. — Seaton,  Devon.  The  chapel  here  was  reopened,  after  enlarge- 
ment and  re-pewing,  happilj  free  of  debt.  The  Bev.  W.  D.  Corken  preached 
on  the  oceasiou. 

Angnst  20. — Wimbome.  Dorset.  A  testimonial  waa  presented  to  the  Bev. 
J.  Keymes  from  the  church  and  congregation,  consisting  of  a  purse  of  fortj 
guineas. 

August  23. — Kneaton,  Xotts. — A  small  chapel  was  opened  here  for 
Divine  worship,  erected  b;  the  joint  efforts  of  Independents  and  Primitive 
Methodists. 

Angnst  24.^Mo]d.  A  service  was  held  to  take  leave  of  the  Bev.  W.  W. 
Harry.  A  gold  watch  and  chaia,  with  a  pniae  of  sovereigns,  were  presented 
to  Mr.  Hany  on  the  occasion. 

August  26.— Matlock,  Bath.  Glenorchy  Chapel  was  reopened,  the  Bev. 
G.  Smith,  D.D.,  preaching  on  the  ot^casion.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
B«r.  R.  TiCttcr,  a  former  pastor,  preached  morninf;  and  evening. 

August  26. — Leeds,  A  meeting  was  held  in  She epsoar- street  Mission 
Chapel,  to  recognize  the  Bev.  W.  Doughty  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  Revs.  B.  McAll,  W.  Thomas,  E.  B.  Conder.  and  others  gave  addresses. 

August  29. — TintwisLle.  A  meeting  took  place  to  present  a  testimouial 
to  the  Bev.  B.  O.  Milne,  M.A.,  on  his  leaving.  The  offering  consisted  of  a 
time-piece,  and  a  pnrse  of  120  guineas. 

Septemher  1. — Eadnorahire. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapel  waa 
laid  at  Lhmdrindod  Wells  b^  H.  O.  WiUs,  Esq.  Dr.  Bees  and  other 
ministers  assisted  on  the  occasion. 

Scaldwell.     The  new  ehapel  waa  ^ened,  when  the  Bev.  W,  H. 

Stent,  of  Northampton,  preached  m  the  afternoon,  and  a  public  meeting 
waa  held  in  the  evening,  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  preaiding, 

-  Tattenhall.— A  meeting  waa  held  to  commemorate  the  fi^^ieth  year 


of  the  pastorate  of  the  Bev.  JoTin  Morris,    fi.  Barbour,  Esq.,  presided,  a 
the  Bev.  A.  C.  Todd  read  an  address.     The  Beva.  J.  Marshall,  H.  C. 
Barker,  B.  A.  Bedford,  the  Bev.  —  Biahop,  curate  of  Tattenhall,  and  other 
frienda  took  part. 

September  S. — Norfolk  Conffregational  Union.  The  autumnal  meetinga 
of  this  Union  were  held  at  Denton.  The  Revs.  F.  S.  Basden,  J.  UalleU, 
G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.,  P.  Colhorne,  W.  Tritton,  and  W.  Grifitha,  M.A,  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  aeaaion.    A  resolution  waa  passed  in  refereaoe  to 
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tiifl  dwth  of  tha  Bar.  Jcdut  Alezkader,  who  wu  for  miny  jttm  tk«  mIa 

8«pt«mbeT  7. — B«niiondMj.  A  mMtiofr  wm  held  ia  JMuick-road 
OhApal,  B«Tni<nidH7,  to  prMent  a  teitimoniitl  to  Qu  Row.  John  Fsnen,  the 
pastor,  on  occasion  of  Iub  tnarriage.    It  ooniiited  of  a  pnrse  of  £50  and  ■ 

tini0-pi«CO. 

Sfptember  8.— HBoknej  Theolofpoal  SemiDUT-  A  ipeoial  religioni 
■ervice  wu  held,  in  ronnectiou  with  the  opening  of  ihe  new  «e«i!oii.  The 
Bev.  W.  BoberU,  of  HoUoway.  gave  an  addresa  to  the  itndeata,  and  a 
large  Dumber  of  roinieten  and  mendi  were  preient, 

Highgate.    A  meeting  of  the  directors  and  frienda  of  the  iMmdoa 

Mifliionarj  Society  waa  held  to  reopen  the  Uiaaiona^  Inatitvtion  nodar 
the  care  of  the  Ber.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  A.U:,  The  Ber.  B.  FergnaoK,  LLJ)., 
gare  as  addreia  to  the  Btndenta. 

Hoanalow.    A  thaiiltiiB;iT)ng  meeting  was   held   to   eetebrato   the 

entire  extinction  of  a  debt  of  £560.  The  Ber.  A.  Maekennal,  BA^  and 
other  miuiater*  addresaed  the  meeting. 

September  g.—Eennington-lane.  The  Ber.  W.  W.  Toier  waa  i«eog' 
niaed  pantor  of  the  ehurcn  here.  J.  Broomhall,  Eaq.,  presided,  and  the 
Ben.  J.  Muchont,  F.  J.  Tnrqnand,  B.  W.  Betta,  Q.  Murphy,  and  othen 
took  part. 

Westbury. — Serriees  were  held  at  the  Old  Meeting  in  oonnection 

with  the  reooKDition  of  the  Ber.  J.  Bnddock,  <^  New  College,  aa  paator. 
The  BoTB.  A.  Kcwiand,  LL.B.,  C.  Chapman.  T.  Uanit,  H.  M.  Ounn,  T.  W. 
Aveling,  and  T.  Gilbert  conducted  the  eervice. 

September  11. — Finabnry.  The  memorial- Htoae  of  the  new  ehapel  to  be 
erected  on  the  aito  of  the  Old  Tabernacle,  Uoorfielde,  waa  laid  by  J.  Be- 
mioKton  Hilli,  Bsq.,  U.F.  The  Bev.  G.  Smith.  D.D.,  deliTered  an  addreM 
on  *■  The  Work  of  Whitfield  in  it*  Present  and  Permanent  Beanlte."  The 
new  building  is  to  teat  1,000  persons,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000. 
PASTOHAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCBPTSD. 

The  Ber.  F.  Smith,  of  Springhead,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  the 
putonte  from  the  charch  meeting  in  Berkeley-street  Chapel,  Liverpool. 

The  Her.  W.  Passmgre,  that  of  the  chnroh,  Wellbg,  Kent. 

The  Bev.  J.  Trist,  of  Lancasiiire  College,  that  of  Uie  church  at  Mold. 

The  Bev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  iJie  choroh,  Tredegar, 
Uonmouthahire. 

The  Ber.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Western  College,  that  of  the  Glendower-atreet 
Chapel,  Monmouth. 

The  Bev.  D.  Q.  Morgan,  of  Brecon  College,  that  of  the  ehnrchea  at 
Stockton  and  M  iddlesborongh-on-Tees. 

The  Bey.  J.  Whewell,  of  West  Bromwioh,  that  of  the  chnroh  in  Tiear- 
lane  Chapel,  Coventry. 

The  Ber.  J.  U.  Jones,  of  Brynmawr,  that  of  the  ohorch.  Queen-street 
Wreiham. 

The  Ber.  J.  Geddea,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  the  ehnroh  at  Bezley 
Heath. 

The  Ber.  0.  C.  Burnett,  of  Willesden-greeo,  that  of  the  chnroh  at  New- 
market. 

The  Bev.  T.  P.  Sells,  that  of  Bower  Hinton  Church,  Martook,  Somerset 

The  Ber.  J.  Bennett,  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  that  of  ihe  church, 
Ueydon-bri^e,  Northomberland. 

The  Ber.  B.  Tont,  of  the  Bristol  Institnto,  that  of  the  chnnh  at  Bubery. 
EMioirtTioir. 

Xho  iur.  a.  Walker  has  resigned 
nad,  Famworth,  through  ill-heSlh. 
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I.— THE   PRESS   IN    INDIA.       THE   ITBST   NATIVE   NEWS- 
PAPER. 

BY  J.  0.   UAKSHILUT,  £8Q. 

(S\-om  "  The  lyitnd  of  India.") 
Thx  Slst  of  May  last  woa  the  50th  amuTersary  of  the  publicatioa  of  the 
first  printed  native  newspaper  in  India.  As  I  am  perhaps  the  only  one 
left  who  has  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  circanistiuices  oonnected  with 
it,  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to 
some  of  your  readers. 

It  ifl  matter  of  history  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Company's 
0«Temment,  the  question  of  enlightening  the  natives  of  India  was 
regarded  not  only  with  indifference— the  same  fbeling  was  manifested  with 
r^ard  to  education  in  England — but  with  dread,  and  with  that  strong 
feeling  of  aversion  to  which  it  gives  birth.  The  prevailing  sentiment 
both  in  Leadenhall-Btreet  and  in  the  conndl  ohember  was,  that  the  oom- 
munioation  of  knowledge  to  our  Bubjeots  in  India  might  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  wisest  oonrse  waa,  therefbre,  to  let  it 
alone.  It  was  affirmed  that  our  empire  was  an  empire  of  opinion,  though 
I  must  confesB  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  the  point  of  this 
apoth^^,  which  sixty  years  ago  was  in  the  mouth  of  every  Indian 
functionary.  If  our  empire  in  India  rests  on  the  basis  of  opinion,  it  hoa 
a  veiy  sandy  foundation,  for  the  Blue-book  lately  published  with  the 
replies  to  Sir  John  Lawrence's  queries  regarding  the  popularity  of  our 
government  after  a  century  of  rule,  is  said  to  teach  us  that  the  natives 
TOL.  xivr.  a  8 
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have  no  opmion  of  om  adminiBtration ;  ot  if  tltey  have  any,  it  is  one  of 
dislike.  To  the  Mahomedans  we  appear  as  uubelieTen,  to  Hie  Hindoos 
as  mlechtu  who  elauffhtw  kine,  and  both  classes  consider  that  we  have  no 
l>aBiiiess  in  India,  and  wonid  be  delighted  to  get  rid  of  us,  and  to  estalilish 
a  goTemment  after  their  own  hearts.    But  this  is  a  digresuon. 

No  efforts  were  made  by  the  Tarions  QoTemmenta  in  India,  or  by  the 
Court  of  RireotorB,  to  impart  inatmction  to  the  natiTes  or  to  eloTate  the 
native  character,  throughout  the  currency  of  the  Charter  of  1793,  when 
at  the  earnest  instigation  of  the  India  House,  the  House  of  Commons 
negatived  Mr.  Wilherforce's  benevolent  Resolution  to  allow  Bchoolmaston 
to  be  sent  out  to  JaAla.  TheCharter  was  renewed  in  1813,  and  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  read  for  the  last  time,  a  rule  was  carried  to  appropriate  a 
lakh  of  rupees  a  year  &om  the  revenues  of  India  "  to  the  revival  and 
promotion  of  literature,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  learned  Datives  of 
India,  and  for  the  introduction  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
ade&oes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bridsh  territories."  The  qoeeticai 
was  oonaidered  one  of  such  small  import,  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessaiy 
by  the  reporters  to  give  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  clause,  but  I  have  every  resson  to  believe  that  it  was  Ur.  Bobert 
Percy  Smith,  commonly  called  Bobus  Smith,  the  schoolfellow  of  George 
Canning  at  Eton,  and  likewise,  the  father  of  Lord  I^eden.  He  was  fin 
ax,  seven  or  eight  years  Advocate  General  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  as  usual  obtained  a  seat  in 
ParliauiMit.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  that  Sir 
John  Anatruther,  who  was  Chief  Justice,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
Ibund  his  way  into  Parliament,  inquired  whether  it  was  really  intended 
to  educate  the  natives  of  India,  and  whether  it  was  altogether  safe  to  do 
so.  The  grant  was  interpreted  in  Calcutta  to  be  intended  fbr  the  en- 
couragement of  Hindoo  and  Uahomedan  literature,  and  finr  ten  year^ 
whatever  portion  of  it  was  expended — ^which  was  not  large — was  devoted 
to  those  objects,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr,  Horace  Hayman  "Wilson,  the 
great  champion  of  those  creeds. 

During  this  period  of  total  ne^eot  of  education  on  the  part  of  ttie 
public  authorities,  the  Serampore  Missionariea  took  up  the  question  in 
real  earnest,  and  made  the  most  strenuous  efibrts  to  create  an  interest  in 
it  in  the  European  community,  Zn  1SI4  Dr.  Matshman  drew  up  a  brief 
pamphlet  under  the  timid  and  modest  title  of  "  Hints  for  the  Sstabliflh- 
ment  of  Native  Schools."  This  was  the  first  time  tlie  subject  had  been 
brought  distinctly  before  the  members  of  Govranment  and  the  European 
'—  "^  Calcutta,  and  it  was  received  with  no  little  cordiality.    Under 
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the  enlightened  adminiatration  of  Lord  Hastinge,  the  tide  vas  turning ; 
but  in  England  the  idea  of  setting  np  Bchoola  in  India,  appeared  so  great 
and  remarkable  an  innoratton  in  our  Indian  polic;,  that  the  whole  of  the 
little  brochure  w6b  transferred  to  the  pages  of  the  moat  popular  enoyalo- 
psedia  of  the  day  as  one  of  tiie  wonders  of  the  age.  The  "  Hints"  were 
Allowed  up  b;  aotiTe  exertions.  A  dtde  of  schools  was  eatabliehed  and 
a  series  of  elementary  school-boohs  compiled  in  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic.  Dr.  Marehman  took  charge  of  this  department  of  labour, 
and  I  was  employed  in  translating  into  Bengalee  the  books  used  in  th? 
schools.  More  than  half  a  dozen  of  those  treatises  were  brought  into  tise 
befbre  the  year  1818,  and  a  spirit  of  eager  inquiiy  was  created  in  native 
society.  It  appeared  tliat  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  Native  newspaper,  and 
I  offered  the  Missionaries  to  undertake  the  publication  of  it.  I  am 
unavoidably  constrained  to  intrude  my  own  name  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
trust  your  readers  will  overlook  the  appearance  of  vanity.  The  jealousy 
which  the  Qovemment  had  always  manifested  of  the  periodical  press 
appeared,  however,  to  present  a  serious  obstacle.  The  English  journals 
in  Oalcutta  wero  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  many  a  column 
appeared  resplendent  with  the  stars  which  were  subBtituted,  at  the  last 
moment,  for  the  editorial  remarks  through  which  the  censor  had  drawn 
his  fatal  pen.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  a  Native  paper  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  It  was  resolved 
therefore  to  feel  the  official  pulse  by  starting  a  Monthly  Magazine  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  Dig-Jhtrtun  appeared  in  April,  1818.  It  was  com- 
posed of  historical  and  other  notices,  likely  from  their  novelty  to  excite 
the  attontion  of  the  natives,  and  to  sharpen  their  curiosity.  In  the  last 
page,  in  a  smaUer  tj'pe,  some  few  items  of  political  intelligence  were  in- 
serted. Two  numbers  were  published,  and  copies  sent  to  the  principal 
members  of  Qovemment,  and  the  fiiot  of  the  publication  was  widely  dis- 
aeminated  by  advertisements  in  all  the  English  papers.  As  no  objectioa 
appeared  to  be  taken  to  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  though  it  con- 
tained news,  it  was  resolved  at  once  to  launch  the  weekly  paper  and  to 
cbU  it  by  the  name  given  to  the  earliest  Englieh  news-letter,  the  "  T&irtve 
of  News,"  or  the  Sumaehar  Durpun.  But  Dr,  Carey,  who  had  been 
labouring  fifteen  years  in  India  during  the  period  when  the  opjKisition  to 
miseionary  efforts  and  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  natives  was  in  tail 
vigour,  was  unfavourable  to  the  publication  of  the  journal,  because  he 
feared  it  would  give  umbrage  in  official  circles  and  weaken  the  gooci 
understanding  which  had  been  gradually  growing  up  between  the  mis- 
eionaries  and  the  Gtovemment.    He  strenuously  advised  that  the  idea  of 
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it  should  be  dropped,  bat  be  vas  OTermled  bj  bis  two  colleagnes,  Sr- 
Marshman  and  Mr.  "Ward.  "Wben  tbe  proof  Hheets  were  brongbt  np  fi)r 
final  examinatioit  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  miBsionarles  tbe  erenin^ 
before  the  daj  of  publication,  he  renewed  hie  objeotiona  to  the  undOTtak- 
ing  on  the  grounds  he  had  stated.  Dr.  Manbiiuui  then  offered  to  proceed 
to  Calcutta  the  next  morning  and  Babmit  the  first  nnmber  of  the  new 
gazette,  together  with  a  rough  English  translation  of  the  articlea,  to  Ur. 
Edmonstone,  then  Tice-Fresident,  and  to  the  Ohief  Secretary,  and  he 
promised  that  it  shoold  be  disoontinned  if  tbey  raised  any  objection  to  it. 
To  bis  great  delight  he  found  both  of  them  Javourable  to  tbe  undertaking. 
At  the  same  time  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  Lord  Hastings, 
then  in  the  North-West  FroTincea,  and  was  bappy  to  receive  a  reply  in 
his  own  hand,  highly  commending  the  project  of  endearonring  to  excite 
and  to  gratify  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  Natire  mind  by  means  of  a  news- 
paper. And  thus  was  tbe  journal  established.  A  copy  of  it  waa  sent 
with  a  subscription  book  to  all  the  great  baboos  in  Calcutta,  and  the  first 
name  entered  on  the  list  was  that  of  Dwarkanath  Tagore.  On  the  return 
of  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Presidency,  be  endeavoured  to  encourage  tbe 
nndertaking  by  allowing  the  journal  to  circulate  through  the  country  at 
one-fourth  the  usual  charge  of  postage,  which  at  that  time  was  extraTB- 
gantiy  high. 

A  fortnight  after  tbe  appearance  of  the  Dttrjmn,  a  Native  started  another 
paper  in  Calcutta,  with  the  title  oi  limirufuuuk,  "Tbe  Destroyer  of  Dark- 
ness," but  it  did  not  continue  long  to  shine.  At  a  later  period  aroee  the 
Sumachar  Chundrika,  or  "  Tbe  Moon  of  lutelligenoe."  It  was  projected 
and  edited  by  a  brahmin,  Bhobaoy  Cbnm  Baneijee,  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  intellect  and  bnmour,  and  of  the  greatest  eneigy,  and 
master  of  a  Bengalee  style  of  surpassing  ease  and  elegance.  He  was  a 
brahmin  of  tbe  brahmins,  and  bis  journal  became  tbe  organ  of  the  ortho- 
dox Hindoos,  of  which  tbe  late  Baja  Radhakanta  Deb  became  the  great 
champion,  after  tbe  death  of  Ms  father.  For  more  than  ten  years  the 
Durpun  and  the  Okundrika  fought  the  battle  of  progrees  on  the  one  side 
and  of  Hindoo  conservatism  on  tbe  other.  At  length  came  the  great 
event  of  tbe  abolition  of  Suttees,  which  agitated  native  society  to  its  pn>- 
foundest  depths  quite  as  much  as  the  question  of  tbe  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  is  now  ^tating  English  society.  The  Durpttn  supported 
the  abolition,  the  Chundrika  denoasoed  it  in  bo  measured  language.  In 
order,  at  this  critical  period,  to  increase  tbe  popnlarify  and  the  influence 
of  tbe  Darptin  I  gave  it  in  Bengalee  and  English,  in  parallel  oohtnuts, 
and  tbe  circulation  immediately  rose  beyond  the  level  of  its  rival. 
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Both  journals  are,  I  lielieve,  now  consigned  to  tlie  tomb  of  the  Gapulete, 
but  they  hare  left  a  numerous  and  flounshing  progeny,  ^^hich,  I  hear,  is 
continually  on  the  increase,  and  I  feel  confident  that  this  brief  notice  of 
the  lineage  of  the  family  will  not  be  considered  devoid  of  interest  in  this 
the  third  generation  of  editors. 

11— CHINA.    THE  SHANTUNG  MISSION. 


SllANTUSC  is  tli«  name  of  a.  large  pro 
32»  Bnd  38°  N .  kt  It  ii  boundert  or 
hae  or  Yellow  Sea.  The  Hwan^-lio,  or  Yellow  lUver,  iu  tie  uaw  conwe,  which  about 
tUirtevQ  ycnrs  ago,  it  made  for  itaelf,  crosses  the  province.  Ad  interesting  Cbmtiaa 
work  com  ID  en  ced  in  Shantung  about  two  rears  ago,  through  the  laboun  of  Misaionaries 
of  the  Metliodist  New  Connexion,  which  nas  continued  to  the  present  lime.  About  the 
same  tiirxe,  one  of  the  native  assistants  iu  the  I'eking  Mission  of  the  Loudon  Missionary 
Society,  in  returning  to  his  native  village,  about  a  day's  journey  beyond  tlio  Methodist 
stations,  commenced  preaching  tile  Gosiwl  to  hia  neighliours,  aud  under  the  Divine 
blessing  eicited  a  deep  interest  iu  the  tmtb.  The  Bev.  Joseph  Edkina,  of  Peking, 
viaited  the  neighbourhood  about  the  end  of  1866,  aad  baptued  aiaeteen  persons. 
Beceutly  the  Bcr.  Jooathiin  Lees,  of  Tientsin,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  district,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  presence  of  rebels,  who,  in  large  numbers,  are  traversing  the  pro- 
vinee,  plundering  and  devastating  in  their  course,  and  in  some  places,  where  resistance 
has  been  olTored,  committing  great  atrocitios. 

1.  poLiTicAi,  DiaTrHBAXCE.    eev.  jojt.  lees,  JUNE  26th. 


You  Till  receive  by  this  moil  a 
paper  containing  an  account  of  my 
recent  journey  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  and  mutters  connoctod 
with  it.  The  information  that  paper 
contains  will,  I  trust,  not  bo  un- 
welcome. Some  things  dwelt  upon. 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  not  to 
be  very  relevant  to  our  special 
work,  but  you  will  kindly  remember 
that  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country  is  seriously  interfering  with 
every  department  of  miasioniiry  opera- 
tions, ond  therefore  possosaos  a  deep  in- 
terest for  us,  while  it  has  caused  us 
personally  a  large  amount  of  anxiety. 
What  the  end  may  be — whether  the 
Government,  by  an  unexpected  dis- 
play of  energy,  may  succeed  iu  crush- 
ing the  reb^lion ;  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  may  grow  and 
sweep  away  the  Qovernmont ;  orwho- 
ther,  finally,  the  country  may  not,  for 
years,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
that  one  dreads  to  contemplate — are 


questions  which  none  can  solve.  At 
present  things  are  ominous  of  coming 
changes. 

But  what«ver  may  be  the  final  issue, 
our  trust  is  in  God.  We  believe  that 
He  is  working  in  and  by  all  these 
"  tumults  of  the  people,"  and  that  He 
is  preparing  the  way  for  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Ilia  trath.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that,  in  a  country  like  this, 
the  post  could  give  place  to  the  pre- 
sent without  a  struggle.  The  intro- 
duction of  western  civilization  and  re- 
ligion must  bring  on  what  in  itself  is 
painful.  The  nation  ia  in  the  initial 
throes  of  a  new  birth.  Its  oldon  cus- 
toms and  itA  olden  faiths  must  alike 
pass  away.  It  could  be  wished  that 
the  process  of  renovation  might  be 
short.  That  a  glorious  future  is  before 
it  cannot  bo  doubted. 

In  writing  for  your  perusal,  I  have 
gone  into  full  particulars,  as  prob- 
ably you  will  have  heard  little  upon 
the  subject.    Yet  after  all,  yon  will 
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readily  understand  that  I  have  given — 
been  able  to  give— only  the  barest  out- 
lines, and  that  it  would  have  been 

easy,  had  time  allowed,  to  prepare 
what  would  have  been  a  more  read  - 
able,  because  a  more  vivid  account. 

It  may  scarcely  be  necessary — 
but  yet  not  uselem — to  say  that  we 
had,  of  coiuse,  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
nmning  into  danger.  At  every  suc- 
cessive stage  of  our  journey  outward, 
careful  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 


Btat»  of  the  district  before  as,  and  it 
gms  only  on  hearing  that  it  was  dear 
that  wo  ventured  to  proceed.  This 
was  the  oase  up  to  the  very  day  on 
which  we  reached  Han-chia.  When 
only  30  It  away,  we  found  the  people 
quite  bee  from  alarm,  and  were  aa- 
euied  that  the  rebels  were  iu  Tung- 
chang-tU,  2dO  li  to  the  BOath.  A  few 
boura  later  we  were,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, within  two  miles  of  tham,  and 
with  no  chance  of  returning. 


2.  1U8SI0K  WOKK  m  SHAxnma. 


You  will  be  anxious  to  hear  news  of 
our  work  in  Shantung.  Although  un- 
Huccessful  in  reaching  our  out-stations 
there,  we  have  received  nowa  bom 
them  which,  though  not  very  en- 
couraging, is  sattsfoctory  in  so  &r  as 
that  we  find  a  few  of  our  converts 
maintain  their  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  there  are  indications 
that  when  present  troubles  are  past, 
greater  progress  may  be  expected.  I 
have  long  been  purposing  to  writs  you 
at  some  length  with  respect  to  these 
out-statioiis,  but  have  found  it  imprac- 
ticable. I  wished,  too,  before  doing 
so,  to  give  them  a  fuller  trial.  A  word 
or  two  must  now  sirffico.  I  remember 
making  the  remark,  in  a  former  letter, 
that  the  success  of  our  Methodist 
brethren  in  Lauling  was  rather  the  re- 
sult of  much  earnest  labour  lubie^ 
•jiient  to  the  circumstouces  which  led  to 
their  settlement  there,  than  of  any  ex- 
traordinary F^iritual  influence.  That 
is  still  my  profound  conviction— a  con- 
viction which  is  deepened  by  the  dis- 
tressing contrast  which  exists  to-day 
between  their  own  flourishing  churches 
and  our  own  weak  ones.  They  took 
the  old,  butexpensivo,  way  of  working 
— we,  that oftrustingtoNativB agency 
almost  entirely.  You  have  heard  that 
it  is  a  part  of  their  [don  that  an  En- 
glish missionary'  shall  reside  there — 


two,  if  possible.  Daring  the  past  two 
years  they  have  not  only  taken  it  in 
turns  to  be  upon  the  spot,  but  have 
subtracted  largely  from  the  strength 
of  their  Native  staff  in  ISen-tsiu  to 
work  the  district.  Of  course  this  has 
been  costly.  I  think  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  Bhantong  stations  (in- 
dependently of  missionaries'  salaries} 
have  cost  this  year  as  much  as  that  in 
Tien.tain.  Butthenlook  at  results — they 
have  now  over  100  in  Cliureh  fellowship, 
two  principal  statiouB,  and  nine  or  ten 
smaller  preaching  places ;  while  an  in- 
terest has  been  awakened  in  the  truth 
throughout  the  entire  district,  and  in- 
quirers come  in  from  all  quarters.  At 
our  stations,  on  the  contrary,  we  havo 
not  nearly  maintainedour  position.  In 
spite  of  the  eSbrta  of  our  best  meu, 
who  have  been  sent  down  there  in  suc- 
oeasion,  many  of  those  who  were  at 
first  promising  have  lost  much  of 
their  interest ;  and  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past  there  bos  been  no 
sign  of  the  movement  spreading.  One 
moral,  it  appears  to  me,  of  this  is — in 
hCssiou  work,  as  in  everything  else, 
success  will  be  proportioned  to  outlay, 
whether  of  labour  or  money.  If  we 
want  it  we  most  pay  for  it.  There 
was,  humanly  speaking,  at  first  no 
reason  why  our  Shanghai  stations 
should  not    have    prospered   equally 
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witli  the  LauUng  Btationa  of  oar 
brethren— they  have  worked  them  dif- 
ferently, that  b  all.  They  saw  the 
vortb  of  the  opportunity — sav  that  it 
voold  well  repay,  if  seized,  a  oonsider- 
able  outlay — and  they  have  their  re- 
ward. The  nine  or  ten  BUb-atationsof 
vhieh  I  spoke  are,  I  believe,  proTided 
by  the  people  QiemaelTes.  But  then — 
do  not  fini;et  it— there  hoe  been  a 
fomgn  missonary  to  guide  and  en- 
cooiage  them. 

Oar  Native  brother,  Mr.  Hiat^,  was 
the  last  to  spend  any  lengthened  period 
in  Bhangho,  He  was  there  six  or 
seren  monUu,  and  appeora  to  have 
wroaght  fiuthfolly  aad  welL  It  is  troe 
that  his  retam  was  hastened,  and  in- 
deed caused,  by  the  flood  which  swept 
away  one  half  of  the  village  of  Tienchia, 
and  rendered  itdnerating  impracticabie : 
but  long  before  this  he  had  been  oom- 
pelled  to  see  that  his  presence  pn>- 
duced  email  apparent  effect  upon  the 
people.  He  returned  greatly  dia- 
coaraged.  Since  then,  Tipn-hi-hien 
hoB  had  diarge,  visiting  Niu-chwang- 
pa  also,  ffince  his  dismissal  by  the 
Board,  Ur.  Williamson  and  myself, 
rather  than  give  up  all  hope  of  the 
sacceee  which  at  one  time  eoemod  so 
near,  have  paid  his  email  salary  oor- 
selvea.  A  day  or  two  after  our  return, 
tiuE  good  man  oame  here  to  report. 
His  story  was  psinMly  interesting. 
The  rebels  hod  visited  his  native  vil- 
lage, bat  happily  vrithout  injury  to  the 
lives  of  any,  the  viDagers  having  sub- 
mitted at  ODCe.  The  poor  fallow  had 
himself  been  "  their  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water."  Nia-chang-pu  (oar 
other  station]  was  less  fortunate.  Here 


a  good  number  were  killed,  among 
them  one  of  1^  converts ;  while  a  se- 
cond, Li-kai-chi,  a  splendid  old  nwn. 
the  best  among  them,  was  dangerously 
wounded. 

Tien  reports  small  Sabbath  congre- 
gations ;  but  he  has  worked  hard 
among  thesurrounding heathen.  With 
a  small  packet  of  books  in  lua  bands, 
and  a  light  table  and  stool  upon  his 
back,  he  has  gone  ttom  market  to 
nuirket,  &om  fiiir  to  fair,  and  from  vil- 
lage to  village,  (tften  getting  consider- 
able audiences,  ocoononally  meeting 
with  oppoffltion  and  ridicule,  and  every- 
where preadiing  Christ.  That  all  thia 
seed-sowing  wUl  be  in  vain,  I  cannot 
believe  ;  but  the  field  needs  other  cul- 
ture. One  or  two  points  ore  clear  to 
me— (1.)  With  our  present  staff  of 
foreign  mismonanea  here  and  in  Peking, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  over- 
take the  work  to  which  Qod  is  unques- 
tionably calling  us.  This  is  a  work  for 
the  Church  to  consider.  Our  American 
friends  ore  answering  it  by  an  imme- 
diate call  for  twenty  additional  man  for 
Northern  China.  Your  two  representa- 
tives  here,  and  one  in  Peking,  have  their 
hands  already  f^  more  than  full ;  how 
con  we  listen  to — and  yet  how  can  we 
refuse — the  cries  far  help  and  teaching 
which.reoch  us  fh>m  every  side  P 

(2.)  The  natural  centre  from  which 
to  work  the  Shantung  statione  is  tha 
provincial  capital,  Chi-uan-fu.  Utey 
ore  all  within  two  days  of  that  import- 
ant city.  Shongho  ia  five  days  from 
^entsin. 

(3.)  The  presence  of  the  formgn  mis- 
sionary is  essential  in  the  earlier  stagea 
of  the  work. 


3.  THE  Oirr  OV  OEI-XJkS-TU. 

A  few  remarks  with  reference  to  Ohi-nan-fii,  the  provincial  capital  of  Shan- 
tang,  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  reached  Chi-nan-fu  on  the  ISO.  May. 
The  city  b  about  five  miles  from  the  bonks  of  the  Yellow  Biver.  A  small 
stream,  navigable  only  for  very  small  craft,  runs  up  to  the  walls,  ( 
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eating  vith  the  numerous  wateioonraea  within  the  walls,  and  fed  bj  them. 
Chi-nsn-fii  is  not  Been  bj  tlie  traveller  until  he  is  close  upon  it.  Though  not, 
strictly  ^»eaking,  in  »  hollow,  being  situated  at  the  base  of  iha  monntaina,  it 
is  comparativelj  in  a  hollow.  Approaching  from  the  east,  one  woold  hardly 
thinl,  except  for  the  hum  of  voices  home  upon  the  air,  that  one  was  neaiing  a 
largo  citf .  There  are  threo  lines  of  defences :  the  first,  an  extensive  i&mput 
□f  mad,  not  now  kept  in  repair ;  the  second,  a  fine  granite  wall,  just  completed, 
which  encloaea  the  suburbs ;  while  the  third,  also  of  granite,  but  modi  loftier 
and  more  massive,  is  the  wall  properly  so  called.  This  last  enclosure  is  a  mile 
and  two-thirds  m  "length  by  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  streeta  are  narrow,  but 
for  the  most  part  well  kept.  All  the  principal  ones  are  paved  with  heavy  blo4^ 
of  Etoite,  underneath  which  run  the  watercourses  above  allttded  to.  The  place 
owes  much  to  its  abundant  supply  of  water :  perenoial  s^^ngs  can  be  dug 
anywhere.  Almost  every  court-yard  has  its  well,  while  a  large  portion  of  Out 
northern  half  of  the  city  is  covered  by  the  waters  of  a  lake,  at  once  a  reservoir 
and  a  drain,  which  is  kept  in  couetant  motion  by  the  streams,  while  subaqoean 
spimgs  help  to  keep  it  comparatively  pure.  Even  the  ditch  beneath  the  walla 
ta  a  gently  flowing  current,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  thus  provided  tor 
them  has  imquestionably  hod  a  tendency  to  promote  habits  of  cleanliness  among 
the  people.    I  saw  less  filth  here  Uian  in  any  native  city  I  have  visited. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  Chi-uan.  The  streets 
are  crowded  with  small,  but  apparently  well-stocked,  shops  of  every  kind,  and 
B.3  there  is  usually  a  sort  of  verandah  running  in  front  of  fhem,  the  af^parent 
width  of  the  main  thoroughfaroa  is  considerably  increased,  and  a  pleasant 
shade  secured  from  the  heat  of  the  eun.  We  were  struck  by  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  everywhere — local  customs  with  respect  to  the  sex  must  be 
far  less  stringent  here  than  at  Tientsin.  The  preeance  of  foreigners  oie«ted 
little  excitement,  and  we  were  able  to  go  about  without  that  uncomfortable 
retinue  of  over-cuiious  gazers  which  is  so  great  a  nuisance  in  visiting  fresh 
place 

As  to  the  size  of  the  population  we  cannot  say  much,  having  had  so  little 
chance  of  forming  an  opinion.  The  Boman  Catholic  bishops  estimated  it  at 
100,000— this  ia,  I  should  think,  certainly  under  the  truth.  But  then  we  only 
saw  the  busier  and  most  thickly  populated  quarter.  The  only  important  suburb 
is  that  on  the  west.  This  is  very  dense,  and  has  a  considerable  Uahonimsdan 
element. 

The  lake  is  a  favourite  resort  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  there  are  a  con^derafals 
number  of  boats  nicely  fitted  up  for  their  convenience.  Hiring  one  of  thaee, 
we  went  the  round  of  a  number  of  temples  and  other  buildings  e»cted  on 
islands  and  upon  the  banks.  One  of  these  was  erected  originally  as  a  bavdling 
palace  for  the  Emperor  Chien-lung,  but  is  now  used  only  for  visitors  of  leas 
exalted  rank,  numbers  of  whom  while  away  here  the  snltiy  hours  of  a  summer'a 
day,  drinking  tea,  gambling,  or  amusing  themselves  with  rod-fiehing.  Others 
arc  temples.  One  of  these  is  very  picturesque.  Baised  aome  thirty  stone  steps, 
the  piaesa  in  front  commands  a  splendid  view.  The  lake  below,  with  its  boats, 
reeds,  and  fishing  parties ;  the  mass  of  houses  just  t>eyond,  with  Uie  masoive 
wall  peeping  out  in  places ;  and  the  mountains  dotted  with  templea  and  taeee 
breaking  their  wild  grandeur,  combined  to  form  a  picture  which  lives  is  one's 
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laemory.  Of  coui'ao,  tlie  liiko  is  considered  imporial  piopcrtj,  but  it  is  for  tho 
most  part  rented  out  to  private  pi'oprictora,  brood  patlis  only  being  left  for 
public  use.  Tke  tenants  occupy  their  lots  in  various  ways.  Immense  quanti- 
ttea  of  loeds  are  grown,  and  fishing  is  also  carriod  on  to  a  large  extent.  Anyone 
is  permitted  to  fish  in  the  public  portions.  At  certain  seasons  no  fishing  at  all 
is  allowed. 

As  might  bo  expected,  the  market  of  Chi-nan  is  well  supplied,  both  as  to 
variety  and  quantity.  Wo  must  have  seen  more  than  forty  different  kinds  of 
fish  exposed  for  solo ;  many  were  &em  the  river.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  too, 
were  abundant  and  of  fine  quality,  wlule  flowers  were  not  wanting  to  supply 
tho  rcsthotic  tastes  of  the  residents.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of  so  much  water, 
tho  city  is  said  te  bo  remarkably  healthy,  and  epidamics  oro  rare. 

4.  CHI-SAK-FU.      THE  BOU.^N  CATHOLIC  illSSlOS, 


The  Bomanists  have  hod  a  miesioii 
in  Chi-imn  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  and  are  now  again  occup3^g 
property  which  they  had  acquired 
before  their  expulsion.  TVe  visited 
the  bishop  and  Us  compamons  [of 
whom  we  saw  three),  and  received  a 
warm  and  sympathizing  welcome. 
They  seemed  heartily  glad  to  soe 
European  faces,  end  more  willing  to 
let  us  know  the  details  of  their  work 
than  is  usually  tho  case.  It  was 
specially  interesting  to  me  to  find 
them  complaining  of  just  the  same 
trials  and  difficulties  which  trouble 
their  Protestant  brethren.  Among 
other  matters,  school-work  was  dis- 
cussed. They  unanimously  pronounced 
it  a  failure,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  devote  a  large  share  of 
time  and  care  to  this  department  of 
labour.  Had  our  time  permitted,  they 
would  have  token  us  to  see  their 
orphanages,  which  contain  200  chil- 
dren. As  it  was,  we  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  a  hasty  inspection  of 
one — a  school  for  prls— who,  as  the 
bishop  expressed  it,  "are  devoted  to 
Ood."  Wo  found  here  about  20  girls 
of  various  ages,  under  the  chai^  of 
one  or  two  Native  women.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  tho  teaching  here 
amounts  to  more  than  the  committal 
to  memory  of  prayers,  &c.,  but  cer- 


tainly the  appearance  of  the  children, 
who  were  happy  enough,  indicated 
that  they  wei-e  well  cared  for.  With 
Native  nurses  [or  teachers — one  hardly 
knows  what  to  call  them)  a  consider- 
nhlo  amount  of  dirt  was  te  be  expected. 
Close  to  the  school  was  the  chapel— a 
long  narrow  room,  modo  by  taking 
down  a  number  of  partition  walls  in 
an  old  house.  It  bad  the  usual  gaudy 
accessories  around  and  upon  the  altar, 
pictures  and  crucifixes  upon  tho  walls, 
and  simple  mats  for  tho  worshippers 
to  knool  upon — no  eoata.  A  little 
farther  off  we  found  the  now  stone 
church  which  has  already  taken  three 
years  in  building,  and  may  probably 
take  two  more,  being  still  far  from 
finished.  Though  very  small  (it  will 
hardly  hold  200),  it  will  be  a  most 
expensive  building.  Tho  works  are 
not  advanced  enough  yet  to  enable 
one  to  form  much  idea  of  its  ultimate 
appearance.  The  stylo  appears  to  be 
intended  for  Gothic,  the  building  com- 
prising nave  and  aisles.  Latin  inscrip- 
tions are  cut  over  the  entrance  door 
and  elsewhere,  one  of  which  declares 
the  place  consecrated  to  the  blessed 
and  immaculate  hfory,  the  mother  of 
Ood.  The  stone  is  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  pHeste  at 
Cbi-nan  are  Franciscans,  and  all 
Italians.    Their  order  appears  to  have 
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charge  of  the  proTiDces  of  Shantung,  that  it  is  coneidered  hy  the  Chorch  of 
SheDHi,  and  Hoaan,  while  Chili  ie  left  Borne  Bpocially  moiitoiious  to  baptize 
to  the  Jesuittt.  At  leaat  so  I  under-  infants;  and  rightly  so,  -weie  it  bue 
E>tood  them.  Sy  partitioning  the  em-  that,  as  they  hold,  the  rite  confers 
pire  among  the  Tctrious  orders,  tho  salvation  upon  its  recipient.  Hence 
papacy  pftivcnts  collisions  between  they  hare  an  orAer  of  "baptizers" — 
them.  There  are  few  Boman  CaUio-  men  and  women  oommiaeioned  by  any 
lieu  in  the  city  of  Chi-nan,  bat  the  and  every  means  to  swell  the  roll  of 
fathers  spohe  of  having  a  hundred  and  the  saved.  If  the  baptized  child  diee, 
fifty  preaching  places  in  other  parta  of  it  is  consolatory  to  them,  to  think  at 
the  province — most  of  which,  however,  it  as  a  member  of  the  one  true  Church, 
are  very  Bmoll.  It  .was  amusing,  and  If  it  reaches  mature  age,  they  doubt- 
yet  sad,  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  bap-  leas  often  find  its  early  baptism  gives 
tism  of  over  2,000  infants  annually  as  them  a  lien  upon  its  allegiance,  which 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  <^  they  can  use  witlt  effect, 
their  work.     You  know,  of  course, 
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BY  KE8.   PATOK. 

(Jrom  ihi  "  Itt/brmed  Pretbylman  Magaana.") 

I  OFTEM  wish  you  K)uld  all  look  in  upon  us  in  our  pretty  island  home,  for 
we  have  long  since  got  into  our  own  house.  How  I  did  appreciate  the 
doors  and  vindows  here,  after  living  two  or  three  months  without  them . 
the  natives  gave  us,  or  me  rather,  so  much  more  of  their  company  than 
was  quite  agreeable,  for  Mr.  Paton  waa  generally  away  building  the  house 
with  the  Aneityumese,  who  came  for  that  purpose,  and  I  had  not  vei; 
much  confidence  in  the  black  faces  thatj  were  always  peering  over  my 
shoulder  when  getting  home-lottera  ready,  and  demanding,  "What  for 
you  make  paper  about  man  Aniwa  ?"  Koto,  I  am  writing  in  our  large 
airy  parlour,  &ee  &om  interruption  irom  the  natives  for,  at  least,  a  little 
while.  The  house  is  not,  of  course,  like  a  home  one,  though  I  think  it  & 
model  of  simpUoity  and  comfort,  with  its  smooth  white  walls  and  broad 
verandah.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  sugar-cane  leaf,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  (French  ones)  are  brought  from  home.  The  foundation  is  made 
high,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  look  out  on  the  ground  which  slopes  genUy 
to  the  gate.  Theie  would  be  fine  scope  for  a  landscape  gardeoet  here ;  but 
the  space  is  being  simply  and,  I  think,  prettily  laid  out  with  an  oval  patch 
of  beauliAiI  grass  jnst  in  front,  and  a  broad  coral  walk  winding  on  either 
side  down  to  the  gate.  The  ddes  are  planted  chiefly  with  bananas,  aa 
much  for  their  fruit  as  their  beauty,  and  they  are  pret^,  with  &eir  great 
long  leaves  always  stirring  gent^  witt  the  least  wind.     The  back  of  the 
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hoose  ia  as  nice,  though  differently  laid  out  iiwin  the  front ;  and  the 
kitohm,  eto.,  are  built  to  the  side.  Hie  fence  roand  is  made  of  reeds,  and 
loots  like  light  basket-work.  Altogether  you  would  think  mine  a  lorely 
and  inviting  home;  and  you  see  it  can't  possibly  suffer  from  comparison 
with  the  Native  ones. 

Mrs.  Inglis  provided  me  with  exc^ent  servants,  and  we  have  two  good 
Christian  men  as  Native  teadiers.  The  one  living  beside  us  is  a  valuable 
helper  to  Mr.  Paton,  an  enlightened  character  too,  having  been  about 
eleven  years  in  Melbourne,  working  at  all  sorts  of  things,  and  making 
good  use  of  his  eyes  during  that  time,  and  talks  English,  of  course. 
Kanathie,  his  wi£»,  is  one  of  Mrs.  Geddie's  trained  women,  and  does 
everything  thoroughly.  She,  too,  talks  a  little  English,  and  ia  more 
approaching  to  a  companion  than  die  others  on  that  account.  I  am  sore 
she  can  never  know  what  a  thrill  of  comfort  and  hope  her  presence  gave 
me  that  d^  we  landed  on  Aniwa.  I  waa  eager  enough  to  step  out  of  the 
Daygpring  into  the  little  boat  to  get  [on  shore,  bat  as  we  neared  it  and 
saw  the  black  creatures  (for  really  they  hardly  looked  like  human  beings) 
peering  at  as  from  among  the  reefe,  with  not  the  shadow  of  a  smile  of 
welcome  on  their  faces,  I  really  began  to  tremble  with  a  sort  of  dread, 
wondering  whether  they  were  thirsting  for  our  blood.  They  seemed  such 
a  contrast  to  eveiything  around,  for  it  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the 
beautiful  light  blue  waves  were  sparkling  in  the  sun  as  they  slowly  ohased 
each  other  on  to  the  beach,  I  tried  to  hum  a  tune,  to  keep  up  at  least  a 
cheorftil  appearance,  but  it  was  hard  wort.  When  we  stepped  ashore, 
and  Mr.  Paton  was  beginning  to  lead  the  way  with  Bobby,  a  nicely  dressed 
woman  in  a  pretty  buff  jacket  and  straw  hat  came  forward  and  took  my 
hand  to  guide  me  over  the  ree&.  I  stood  still,  and  looked  up  in  very 
amai»ment  to  see  anything  so  civilized ;  and  Mr.  Paton  explained  that  it 
was  the  teacher's  wife,  whose  existence  I  had  entirely  foi^tten.  I  think 
I  never  felt  such  a  clinging  to  any  one  in  my  life  as  to  that  woman, 
especially  when  I  thought  how  she  had  given  up  home,  and  friends,  and 
everything,  to  come  with  her  husband  where  there  is  not  a  loul  to  cheer 
or  comfort  them.  These  natives  are  really  the  true  pioneers,  and  deserve 
frir  more  sympathy  than  we  do.  How  anxiously  did  I  watch  for  a  smile 
from  any  of  the  women  that  day,  and  really  they  were  very  kind  and  civil, 
and  did  not  refuse  to  shake  hands,  although  Z  ratiiter  think  I  am  the  first 
white  woman  that  has  landed  among  .them.  They  would  furly  have 
taken  my  heart  by  storm  with  their  bright  smiles,  had  I  not  been  innhned 
to  love  them  beibre.  We  commenced  our  establishment,  as  you  are  aware, 
in  the  little  Native  church,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the  people  turned 
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out  to  staie  at  ua.  Juat  fancy  me  perched  on  the  top  of  some  mattreeset, 
holding  q^uite  a  levee,  while  Mr.  Faton  was  at  the  boat,  Itrnding,  receiving, 
wad  getting  tlie  bcxea  eent  to  the  house.  Mr.  Cosh  and  Mr.  Neilson  wen 
buay  putting  up  the  bed ;  and  I  would  have  preferred  some  more  active 
employment  too,  but  it  was  thought  necesaary  for  me  to  keep  a  look- 
out, juat  to  prevent  the  goods  &-om  walking.  The  Zfaytpring  left  that 
afternoon,  and  ve  all  gathered  round  for  our  first  meal.  We  had  plett^ 
of  provisions,  but,  of  course,  nothing  unpacked  to  cook  with,  so  we  made 
an  attack  upon  a  barrel  of  biBcuits,  and  (thanks  to  Mrs.  Geddie's  land 
forethought)  cooked  salt  boef  and  bread;  and  Mrs.  Inglis,  who  feared 
poor  Bob  might  have  to  "rough  it"  more  than  was  good  for  the  little 
man,  made  up  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  sponge-cake,  and  nice  things,  to  last 
him  a  long  time.  Kanathie  brought  a  huge  roasted  yam.  too,  and  one  of 
the  Aneityumese  having  tak^n  ofiF  Ms  hat  and  reverently  asked  a  blessing, 
we  all  proceeded  with  a  will,  for  our  appetites  had  been  growing  sioco 
morning,  and  the  things  tasted  so  sweet.  Mr.  Faton  and  I  made  boxes 
do  duty  as  tables  and  chairs,  and  the  rest  squatted  on  the  ground,  there 
being  no  separate  tables  that  day.  It  is  not  the  way  exactly  that  people 
.  commence  housekeeping  at  home,  but  I  thiok  it  far  better.  Tou  see  tt 
had  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  I  enjoyedit^Aorou^A^.  After  fiaish- 
ing  our  repast,  we  got  one  end  of  the  building  screened  oft  with  matting, 
and  made  a  snug  little  bed-room  for  oursdves.  The  other  end,  where 
our  boxes  were  piled  up,  was  concealed  with  bed-covers,  and  the  middle 
^ace  loft  for  a  sort  of  sitting-room,  sleeping-place  for  the  dozeu  of  Anei^- 
ameee  who  came  to  build,  place  for  worship,  etc.,  etc. ;  so  it  served  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Then  we  set  about  getting  unpacked  what  we  hardy 
required  for  cooking,  etc. ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  our  operations,  darkneas 
came  en,  and  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  bed,  having  stupidly 
forgotten  to  provide  lights  while  we  could  see  to  find  them.  And  so  ended 
my  first  day  of  mission  life. 

,  What  a  protection  I  felt  the  little  band  of  Aneityumese  to  be  during 
those  first  few  weeks ;  for  I  thought  the  natives  would  hardly  attempt  any 
harm  while  they  were  with  us,  and  I  had  always  some  or  other  of  them 
with  me,  while  Mr.  Faton  was  away  building  about  half  a  mile  distant ; 
and  the  first  morning  I  awoke  on  Aniwa,  just  before  day-break,  after 
listening  a  moment  or  two  in  terror  for  a  stealthy  footstep  or  any  sort  of 
unwelcome  sound,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  hymn  of  praise  firom 
those  sable  wonhippers,  who  had  already  begun  their  morning  devotions. 
Ton  can  imagine  how  sweetly  it  sounded  in  these  circumstances,  directing 
my  thoughts  upward ;  and  I  soon  fell  asleep,  feeling  the  comfort  of  thoee 
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precionB  words,  "  Gtod  reigneth."  A  few  weeks  eeired  to  place  us  oa  a 
more  confidential  footing  with  eaofa  other — I  me&n  the  natireB  and  me ; 
for  Mr.  Patou  seemed  to  take  for  granted  &om  the  first  that  they  were  all 
his  dear  friends,  tbongh  most  of  the  men  received  us  with  a  great  deal 
more  sance  than  was  palatahle.  The;  are  shrewd,  and  a  ntimber  of  them 
really  clever  fellows,  but  those  who  have  been  in  trading  vessels  are 
awfully  knowing  and  impudent.  It  ie  really  rich  to  hear  them  talking  in 
their  sandal-wood  English,  pretending  to  know  all  about  everything,  and 
putting  on  such  a  serious  &ce  when  telling  some  of  their  more  outrageous 
lies,  invariably  adding,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head,  "  That  no  gam- 
mon ! "  I  used  to  find  it  extremely  difBonIt  to  sit  with  a  solemn  face 
under  these  ciroumstancee.  Indeed  the  trial  to  my  risibles  I  found  the 
hardest  to  bear,  especially  on  Sabbaths.  The  first  one,  in  partioular,  pre- 
eented  a  ludicrous  scene  in  the  way  of  dress,  and  it  was  only  by  a  despe- 
rate  effort  I  could  manage  to  keep  a  long  face  while  watching  the  natives 
coming  in  to  church.  We  had  arrived  on  the  Tuesday,  and  had  a  number 
of  garments  distributed  among  the  people,  and  about  twenty  or  thirty 
turned  out  to  worship.  One  man,  I  remember,  came  prancing  in,  looking 
so  delighted  with  himself  in  a  snow-white  vest,  nothing  else.  Another 
came  stalking  majestically  with  a  woman's  ekirt  pinned  round  his  throat, 
and  the  tips  of  his  fingers  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  it.  A  third  with  a 
native  bag,  done  up  so  as  to  represent  a  hat,  which  he  took  off  with  quite 
the  air  of  a  gondemau  as  he  entered  &e  door.  One  man  had  on  a  nice 
little  jacket  I  had  given  hie  wife ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  who  wore  cloth- 
ing did  BO  in  some  absurd  fashion ;  but  &»  women  were  not  quite  so  bad, 
though  even  yet  they  prefer  putting  on  a  dress  as  they  would  a  shawl, 
with  the  sleeves  crossing  in  iront.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time  they 
wiU  all  wear  clothes ;  but  they  have  made  less  advance  in  this  respect 
than  in  any  other  since  we  came ;  they  do  so  like  to  go  in  their  native 
state,  though  mast  of  them  put  on  lometkin^  to  worship ;  and  a  few,  a 
veiy  few,  perhaps  a  score,  always  wear  it ;  but  it  is  sickening  to  have  so 
many  of  them  coming  about  with  nothing  but  paint  stuck  over  them. 
The  dark  colour  of  the  skin  softens  off  the  efieot  a  very  little  though,  and 
there  really  is  a  look  of  tne  independence  and  dignity  about  them,  as 
they  stalk  along  so  erectly,  one  after  the  other  (for  they  never  walk  two 
or  three  abreast),  and  they  are  mn^  better  off  in  some  respects  titan  the 
poor  at  home.  They  don't  know  what  poverty  or  hard  labour  is.  Thfly 
have  no  one  to  oppress  them  in  any  way,  each  man  being  his  own  master; 
and  as  for  the  chiefs,  their  power  is  more  nominal  than  real.  Of  oonzse 
one  glance  at  the  home  privileges  which  the  poorest  can  enjoy  shows  hpw 
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infinitely  Buperior  is  their  situatioD  as  a  wliole.  Aniwa,  howermr,  does 
not  seem  to  hare  some  of  the  bonid  customs  practised  on  Tanna  and  Bttma 
of  the  other  islands.  There  are  widmet  here,  and  the  vomen  geceralty 
are  well  treated ;  indeed  I  vas  qnite  delighted  to  hear  one  of  them  bc<^ 
a  man  most  enei^tically  for  some  oSbnce,  two  or  three  days  after  cominif 
— ^not  that  I  think  it  woman's  most  beautiful  position  to  be  attempting  to 
bring  the  lords  of  creation  into  subjection,  but  the  fact  that  she  dared  to 
speak  her  mind  so,  eaid  a  great  deal. 

life,  humanly  speaking,  is  perfeotly  safe  here — I  mean,  more  partioa- 
larly  ovr  life,  for  the  natives  don't  scruple  mach  about  shooting  «ach 
other,  though  no  murders  have  occurred  lately.  I  would  not  be  much 
a&aid  to  meet  ahnost  any  of  them  alone,  for  really  thqr  are  a  most  desir- 
able set  of  savages,  although  it  was  some  little  time  ere  I  could  feel  safe 
among  them  ;  and  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  aflor  coming  to  Aniwa 
I  had  a  thorough  fright.  I  happened  to  he  alone  in  the  hoose  one  day 
after  dinner,  and  bearing  a  noise  in  the  end  containing  the  goods,  I  lifted 
the  curtain  and  looked  in ;  but  it  was  some  lame  before  mj  eyes  beoamo 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  as  the  boxes  exduded  nearly  all  the  li^t. 
At  last  I  saw  a  pair  of  eyes  glaring  at  me,  and  dropped  the  curtain  in 
terror,  wondering  whether  it  could  possibly  be  a  wild  beast;  but  the 
owner  of  the  eyes  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  fierce- 
looking  little  man,  in  a  great  r^e.  £agaru  came  right  behind  him,  with 
some  tools  in  his  hand,  whioh  Mr.  Paton  had  sent  him  to  aeanih  for ;  and 
this  man  had  been  looking  on,  and  evidently  thought  I  was  watching  in 
case  he  took  anything.  He  said  in  a  voice  trembling  with  passion,  "What 
for  yon  look  meP"  "Because  I  didn't  know  who  was  there,"  I  said. 
"  Ton  plenty  lie !  you  'fraid  me  se-teal.  Me  no  se-teal,  me  oome  wor* 
ship.  What  for  you  look  me  se-teal  ?  "  Of  course  I  told  h'!"  he  waa 
mistaken,  but  he  could  not  understand  me  well,  and  strode  off  in  great 
indignation,  and  came  back  s^ain  (just  after  Kagam  had  gone  to  oarrj 
bis  message),  heading  a  party  of  about  twenty.  Of  oourae  I  made  Bnr& 
I  was  going  to  be  despatohed  at  once,  bat  thought  I  should  die  first  of 
fright,  as  they  all  came  in  at  ths  door.  I  tried  to  appear  as  unconcerned 
as  possible,  and  Bobby  being  broi^ht  back  by  his  nurse,  I  had  a  fine 
excuse  for  taking  my  work  outside  while  he  played  about,  for  there  Z 
bought  I  might  hare  a  small  chance  of  escape.  There  was  a  little 
cleared  space  in  front  of  the  honse,  and  they  all  followed  me  out  and  sat 
down  right  opposite,  on  the  verge  of  ^e  bush,  with  a  dozen  yards  or  bo 
between  us,  and  there  we  sat,  hour  after  hour,  sewing  and  amumng  Bobby, 
and  he  never  lifting  his  eyes  off  me,  bat  saying  every  now  and  ogun : 
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"  Tott  plenty  lie,"  or  "Yoaall  same  Tiapolo,"  etc,  I  didn't  mind  tiie 
oomplimento,  but  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  tlie  ugly-looMng  dub  that 
he  held.  I  thought  Mr.  Faton  never  tootUd  come  home  that  day,  and 
when  it  began  to  g^et  dark  I  oould  tiand  it  no  longer,  bnt  catohing  up 
Bobby  in  my  amiB,  sauntered  carelessly  aloi^;  till  I  had  a  little  of  the 
buflfa  between  us,  and  then  I  did  make  a  run  for  it^  nerw  looking  round 
till  I  was  at  Mr.  Paton's  side.  Poor  Bob  thought  it  grand  fun,  and  made 
the  woods  ring  with  his  laoghter.  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  little 
escapade,  however,  as  the  man  meant  no  real  harm,  bat  is  an  excitable 
fellow,  and  very  fivbiddiug  in  his  appeaianoe,  having  one  side  of  his  &ce 
polished  black,  and  the  other  daubed  with  white  paint  always.  Have 
they  not  strange  ideas  of  beauty,  to  disfigure  themselves  with  such  staff 
when  they  want  to  look  best? 

(To  be  etmtintted.) 

IV.— TEAVAKCOBE.  STBIAN  CHBISTIAKS. 
Whxit  the  Portuguese  first  landed  in  India,  there  appeared  a  people  who 
declared  themselves  to  be  Christians  in  religion.  The  origin  of  this 
singular  and  isolated  body  of  Christians  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  antiquity. 
The  tradition  among  them  is,  that  the  Gospel  was  £iat  preached  in  India 
by  the  apostle  Thomas.  So  early  as  the  year  325  a.d.,  a  bishop  from 
India  was  present  at  the  first  CouncU  of  Nice.  Cosmos,  an  Egyptian 
merchant,  visited  them  in  547,  and  describes  their  tenets  as  agreeing  muoh 
with  those  of  his  own  Church,  the  Nestorian.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Christians  in  very  early  times  received  fWim  the  King  of  Kerala  or 
Malabar  high  political  privileges,  which  were  recorded  upon  tablets  of 
copper,  which  copper-plates  still  exist.  When  the  Portnguese  under 
Tasca  di  Qama  arrived  in  India  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Syrian  Christians  possessed  upwards  of  a  hundred  churches.  Their 
dootrines  much  resembled,  and  resemble  still,  those  of  the  Nestorian 
Churches  in  Mesopotamia.  They,  however,  reckon  themselves  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Syrian  Chnrofa,  so-called.  They  are  said  to  have  had  a  succes- 
sion of  bishops  appointed  by  ^w  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century,  till  they  were  invaded  by  the  Portuguese.  To  this 
day  they  look  for  their  bishop  from  Mosul  or  Mardin,  where  the  patriarch 
resides.  Their  scriptures  and  liturgy  are  entirely  in  the  old  Syriac  lan- 
guage. P(ff  many  years  conciliatoi7  measures  were  employed  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  in  order  to  unite  the  whole  body  to  the  Chorch 
of  Rome ;  but  as  such  means  failed,  recourse  was  had  to  treatment  of  the 
most  violent,  unrighteous,  and  cruel  character.     Persecution, however,. by 
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degreoB  grew  lesa  severe ;  etill,  for  three  hundred  years,  a  controTeray  eon- 
liuned,  which  only  recently  ceased  by  the  Papal  power  withdrawing  all 
daim  of  ecclesiaatical  authority  over  those  who  were  dissentienia,  and  all 
eUiota  of  property  in  the  churches  in  which  they  were  acooBtomed  to 
worship. 

The  first  effort  of  modem  times  to  penetrate  the  ignotaaee  in  wliich 
these  Syrian  Christians  were  enveloped,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Keir, 
who  at  the  desiie  of  Lord  W.  Bentincb,  then  Qoremor  of  Madras,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Malabar  coast  and  made  minute  inqubdes  concerning  thean. 
Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Calcutta,  a  few  months  later  proceeded  to  the  same 
tpot  to  make  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  scriptures  among  tliem. 
The  object  of  both  was  to  see  how  Sax  a  union  could  be  effect«d  between 
the  Syrian  Christians  and  the  Church  of  England.  Col.  Munro,  British 
EeEident  at  the  Court  of  frerandrum,  made  apjdication  to  the  Chnmh 
Missionary  Society  for  agents  who  should  give  the  Syrians  the  religioua 
instruction  which  they  so  greatly  needed.  In  1616,  two  Missionaries  of 
the  Church  Miseionaiy  Society  proceeded  to  Trevandrum,  and  two  oUiers 
followed  within  a  short  time.  Schools,  and  a  college  for  the  education  of 
Syrian  Christian  youths,  were  soon  eatablisbed.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Malayalim,  the  language  of  the  country,  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  two  missionaries  who  commenced  the  Mission  in 
1816.  A  part  of  the  English  liturgy  was  also  translated.  A  printing 
press  was  soon  required,  and  Mr.  Bailey  experiencing  many  delays  and 
difficulties  in  obtaining  what  was  necessary  by  other  means,  b^an  to  cut 
punches  for  types  with  his  own  hand.  From  these  matrices  were  etrack 
and  types  cast.  He  then  constructed  a  printing  press,  and  thus  by  means 
whidi  he  had  himself  prepared,  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  Malay- 
alim New  Testament. 

The  officials  of  the  Syrian  Church  were  at  first  well  affected  towards  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  Motran,  or  Bishop  of  the  day  was  Mar  Biony- 
sinsi  a  man  of  amiable  deportment  and  religious  tone  of  mind.  He 
i^mpathized  with  the  efforts  of  the  English.  Thus  things  went  on  for 
several  years.  By  degrees,  however,  the  missionaries  gained  a  clearer 
eetimate  of  their  true  position.  They  found  the  people  careless,  the 
priesthood  unconverted,  and  the  whole  body  lifelesa  and  cold.  Enmity 
was  gradually  exdted,  especially  in  persons  of  influence,  by  their  pure 
doctrine.  In  the  course  of  time  an  irreligious  Metran  was  appointed, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  religious  progress  of  the  Church,  and  under 
him  a  more  decided  opposition  was  experienced. 

After  submitting  to  this  opposition  for  along  time,  it wasatlastmtolved 
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to  diBcoaneot  the  Clmrch  Missionary  Society  from  the  Syrian  Charc]i. 
Tlio  iniBflionarieB  left  the  college,  their  assistanfa  left  the  Syrian  body, 
their  conTerts  did  the  etune,  and  the  whole  drew  off  from  the  decayed 
Church. 

The  Syrian  Church  still  continues  as  a  separate  religious  community, 
Christian  in  namo,  bat  it  is  still  llfelesa  and  formal ;  but  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  among  them,  and  the  spread  of  the  printed  Word  of  God 
in  their  Temacolar,  much  has  been  done  to  increase  their  religious  know- 
ledge. 

The  Est,  F.  Wilkinson,  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society,  whose 
station  is  Quilon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  plaoe  a  large  number  of 
Syrian  Christians  reside,  a  few  months  ago  made  a  tour  among  theai  and 
had  much  intercourse  with  them.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his 
report. 


In  October  last,  1  made  a  tour 
through  the  northern  part  of  tho  dis- 
trict, chiefly  with  the  object  of  seeing 
the  Syrian  Christions  in  their  own 
homes,  and  learning  more   of  their 


and     practices. 


few 


"  Started  in  a  boat  from  Quilon,  ac- 
companied by  the  Evangelist  and  Col- 
porteur, with  a  supply  of  Scripturee 
and  tracts.  Eeached  my  first  halting- 
place  on  the  banks  of  tiie  river  which 
separates  this  Mission  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Church  Mission.  'Walked  to 
the  house  of  a  Syrian.  In  the  after- 
noon BOvernl  Syrian  Christiana  assem- 
bled in  the  compoucd  of  the  house, 
when  I  spoke  to  them  from  1  John  i. 


and  in  those  which  exist  the  merest 
i-udiments  are  taughk  In  some  places 
there  is  but  one  school,  in  which  Sy- 
rianq  and  heathens  leam  together. 

"  On  arriving  at  another  village,  I 
stayed  in  a  small  Syrian  church.  A 
larger  church  was  la  course  of  erection. 
At  the  end  of  the  building  stood  a 
small  table,  and  on  it  was  a  gilt  cross 
about  two  foet  high.  These,  with  a 
small  reading-desk,  were  the  only 
furniture  in  the  place.  I  noticed  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  with  leaves  at  the  end, 
hanging  from  a  rafter  on  the  roof.  I 
was  told  these  were  carried  by  the 
people  in  procession  at  the  festival 
commemorating  the  entry  of  Christ 
into  Jerusalem.  Numerous  festivals 
are  observed  by  the  Syrians  1 


In  subsequent  conversation  they  course  of  the  year.  A  young  Cat- 
asked  me  to  establish  a  school.  On  in-  tanar  (priest)  visited  me.  He  was  iguo- 
quiring  how  it  was  they  had  no  school,  rant  and  rather  ill-mannered.  On  in- 
they  told  mo  they  had  applied  to  the  quiring  about  his  work,  it  appears  that 


Metron  (bishop)  fbr  one,  and  the  reply 
was  that  they  must  establish  one  at 
their  own  expense.  This  would  have 
been  suitable  advice,  had  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  taken  pains,  in  for- 
mer time,  to  make  the  people  more 
sensible  of  the  value  of  education.  As 
it  is,  they  are  ill-furnished  with  schools. 


he  officiates  once  on  the  Sunday,  but 
does  nothing  during  the  rest  of  the 
week.  The  Cattonars  do  not  receive  a 
stated  pay,  bnt  derive  their  support 
from  the  contributions  of  the  people  on 
foatival  days,  and  from  marriage  and 
burial  fees,  &c.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  possessed  of  property.    At 
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Hunset  about  fifty  men  assembled  in 
the  church,  when,  fifl«r  reading  the 
Scripturea,  I  addressed  them  &om  the 
woTds,  '  This  IB  a  faithful  saying  and 
-worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
Jeaufi  came  into  the  Torld  to  Bare  sin- 
ners.' Ko  women  came.  I  observed 
the  absence  of  women  on  other  ocoa- 
Biona  when  I  preached  to  the  people 
The  difference  ia  the  conduct  of  the 
Syrian  women  and  that  of  the  edu- 
cated women  of  out  Protestant  Mis- 
sions ia  striking.  The  latter  give  the 
readiest  welcome  to  the  missionary, 
and  are  his  most  attentive  hearers : 
the  fbrmer,  like  heathen  women,  re- 
tire into  the  house  on  his  approach. 

"In  another  village  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnefl&ing  a  Syrian  service. 
I  arrived  at  the  village  on  Sunday 
morning',  and  after  breakfasting  in  tho 
house  ofa  Syrian,  walked  to  the  church. 
The  church  was  a  small  one — possess- 
ing no  special  architectural  beauty. 
Fassingthroughthecongregation,  who 
were  all  standing,  I  took  a  seat  near 
the  altar.  The  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Syriac  occupied  the  first  part 
of  the  service— the  rest  consisted  in  the 
reading  of  prayers. 

"  The  of&ciating  priest,  dressed  in  a 
coloured  robe,  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  people,  while  he  read  the  prayers 
with  great  volubility.  On  a  table 
covered  with  cloth  were  the   Sacra- 


mental cup  and  the  broad.  Behind  the 
officiating  prieet  stood  a  man  swinging 
a  censer,  which  he  replenished  occa- 
sionally with  incense  &oia  the  altar. 
During  Hie  consecration  of  the  ele. 
ments.ttcurtainwasdrawniittinediBtelT 
before  the  altar;  this  wna  done  also 
while  the  priesta  ware  partaking-  of  the 
bread  and  wine.  The  Bsrvioe  bcse  ■- 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Bomi^ 
Mass.  The  congregation,  for  the  mo^* 
part,  remained  silent  spectators  of  tiie 
ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  I  rose  and  spoke  to  the  people 
from  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  They  were  very 
attentive,  as  indeed  I  invariably  found 
them  to  be.  So  far  from  having  to 
ask  permission  to  speak  in  their 
Churches,  they  seemed  to  take  it  f<a- 
granted  that  I  should  do  ho,  and  always 
listened  eagerly." 

During  this  tour  amongst  the 
Syrians  I  had  many  opportoniliee  of 
setting  before  them  the  truth,  and  this 
it  was  my  object  to  do,  rather  than  to 
attack  their  erroneous  opinions;  Iw 
this,  indeed,  neither  my  knowledge  of 
their  opinions  nor  of  Molayalim  ren- 
dered mo  very  competent.  It  is  by 
making  known  the  gospel,  both  by 
preaching  and  the  distribution  oi  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  may  hope  for  ■  re- 
form among  this  body  of  Christiuis. 
This  is  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
must  do. 


Y. -NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  "  The  Bible  of  Etbet  Lamd."  Eev.  E.  Moffat.— It  was  with  extreme 
pleasure  and  heai-tfelt  gratitude  that  I  rec^ved  the  handsome  and  very  valuable 
gift  presented  to  me  by  the  Directors.  To  me  who  have  been  poring  over  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  with  no  common  intensity  of  feeling,  for  the  most  part  of 
my  life,  nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  and  more  congenial  to  my  mind  than 
the  "  Bibloof  Every  Land."  The.outside  ia  certainly  unique  and  splendid,  bnt 
the  interior  is  beyond  description  interesting  and  valuable :  exhibiting,  as  it 
(Loes,  the  overwhelming  energy  of  the  Book  of  God,  bearing  down  every  obstacle 
ill  ;^  ''uest  of  the  world.    No  matter  how  rugged  the  steep  it  has 
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hadtoclimb,  thefloodfithrough'wbicliitbashadtopass,  and  tbe  surges  of  hnmait 
poasion  with  vhich  it  has  had  to  contend — all  theee  the  Bible  has  Bturaoimfed. 
The  Tolnme  sent  is  veil  named  "  The  Bible  of  Every  Land,"  as  it  is  the  only 
book  which  can  reach  and  do  every  land  good.  Where  are  the  writings  of  San- 
coniathan,  Beroeus,  and  Manctho,  our  most  ancient  historians,  and  many  niore, 
hoary  with  antiquity,  or  what  influence  have  they  exerted  to  reform  the  world  ? 
They  are  like  the  Btatucs  and  temples  of  the  lands  in  which  they  were  ccaa- 
posed,  while  myriads  of  tongiies  in  many,  many  lands,  are  calling  out  for  tlia 
Bible !  What  sacrifices  are  not  being  made  to  obtain  the  predons  volume,  and 
greater  still  rather  than  lose  it!  I  had  wished  much  to  see  "The  Bible  of 
Every  Land" — perhaps  more  than  to  see  almost  any  othorwerk.  It  weU  deserves 
the  name,  and  it  docs  one's  heart  good  to  pass  from  one  language  to  another, 
and  SCO  where  the  Biblo  has  been,  where  it  is,  and  whore  it  is  going ;  and, 
thoi'efore,  my  best  thanks  to  the  Directors  for  remembering  me  in  the  very  way 
tiiey  have  done. 

2.  "An  Aged  DiBCirLB."  Bov.  C.  Kirraiy,  Dzubaaba. — On  Uondiiy 
morning  the  oldest  member  of  Uie  Mission  in  this  colony,  Elbees  Post,  sent  his 
wife  for  me  to  go  and  see  him,  quite  aback  in  the  village,  ^niis  man  brong^ 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Wray's  goods  from  the  ship  in  which  he  came  from  En^and, 
more  than  mxty  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  slave  on  I^ntation  Le  Beeouvenir. 
He  must  be  very  old  for,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  was,  when  Mr.  Wray  came 
"  a  long  time  man  already,  had  big  children,  and  waa  mate  of  tJie  estate's 
pimts."  But  he  ts  a  halo,  hearty,  and  happy  old  man,  apparently  in  good 
health,  with  hair  as  white  as  wool,  though  alt<^ther  unable  now  to  attend  the 
public  means  of  grace.  I  read  and  prayed  with  him.  After  repeating  and 
singing  the  well-known  hymn,  "Salvation  !  0  the  joyfiil  sound  !  "  he  said, 
"  That  ia  the  hymn  Ifr.  Wray  gave  out,  and  all  wa  song  at  Mr.  Post's  fimeral." 
This  "  old  disciple  "  is  provided  for  and  kept  oomfortaUy  by  his  son.  His  part- 
ner in  life  from  the  dark  days  ot  slavery  is  still  spared  with  him. 

3.  Tee  MisaioKART  Ship  :  a  morai.  fo^ttk.    Bev.  Db.  Tubneb. 

Our  islands  here  were  at  one  time  shall  soon  again  have  a  vessel  of  our 

under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  in  own.    The  moral  influence  of  a  mu- 

charge  of  South  American  Coast  sta-  tionary  vessel  gtong  about  these  haa- 

tions.bntformanyyeaTBwehavebeen  then  outposts,  no  one  can  tell.    We 

changed  to  the  Australian  station,  and  have  the  means  of  ooUeoting  in{bima~ 

we  have  a  viat  on  an  avsrage  onoe  a-  tion    by  Native  teachers,  which  no 

year  from  that  quarter.    As  the  slo-  casual  passenger  or  merchant  ship  pos- 

vers  only  prowl  about  the  heathen  sessos,  and  I  believe  these  wicked  fel- 

islands,  and  as  wo  have  had  no  vessel  lows,  in  the  slaving  and  kidnapping 

to  go  to  these  out-stations,  we  have  line,  dread  us  as  much  as  they  do  a 

not  heard  anything  further  fbr  the  last  ship  of  war. 
twelve  months  and  more.    I  hope  we 

4.  Caste  GmLs'  Schoom,  Madras.    Mrs,  Whttb. 

Puring  the  past  six  months  I  have     pleased  to  bless  it,  in  the  decided  im- 

been  devoting  the  whole  of  my  time  to      provement  of  the  schools.     We  have 

the  work,  and  Ood  has  been  graciously      removed  into  larger  and  more  com- 
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fbrtable  housos  ;  procured  Bome  new 
teacbera ;  enlarged  tlio  number  of  our 
studies,  and  generally  reorganized  the 
working.  TVhile  we  have  been  trying 
to  impioTS  tbe  secular  part  of  the 
teaching,  wo  bare  very  earnestly 
etriren  to  give  tbe  Bible  that  place 
of  importance  which,  in  a  hCasion 
Bcbool,  it  ought  to  bave ;  and  though 
Bible-teocbing  to  orery  child,  hymn- 
singing,  end  prayer  have  been  fairly 
established,  our  roll  has  been  eteadily 
increasing.  Altogether  the  work  ia 
exceedingly  encouraging,  and  the 
indicalionB  doily  given  of  the  adrauc- 
ing  liberality  of  feeling  among  parents 
and  children  convince  me  that  tbe 
work  is  only  begun,  and  only  wants 
funds  and  strength  to  carry  it  on  to 
almost  any  extent,  and  I  earnestly 
pray  that  when  God  is  thus  opening 
the  door,  for  ao  much  usefulness  we 
may  not  be  prorented  &om  entering. 
For  a  considerable  time  tbe  expenses 
of  theso  schools  must  continue  to 
increase,  as  in  these  days  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provido  good  teachers  if  we 
would  do  lasting  work,  and  the  salaries 
of  such  are  increasing  month  by  month. 
I  am  likewise  asked  constantly  to  odd 
new  branches.  I  have  been  teaching 
them   their  hymns  from  the    music 


written  on  the  board,  mixing  with  it 
a  little  of  the  theory  of  mtmc,  which 
has  led  to  the  confeaeion  of  the  supe- 
riority of  English  muac,  and  a  request 
for  the  piano.  I  have  been  urging 
them  to  draw  maps,  and  this  has 
excited  a  desire  for  a  drawing  clasa, 
for  which  many  of  them  haTB  a  Tery 
dedded  genius.  Between  50  and  60 
of  oar  girls  are  tiua  year  learning 
English,  by  their  parents'  demre ;  and 
though  all  these  things  may  seem  to 
those  at  home,  who  cannot  estimato 
the  strength  of  Hindoo  prejudice,  but 
little  things,  they  cannot  but  ahov  to 
those  who  know  bettor  that  our  schools 
are  quickly  breaking  this  down. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  money  hero 
for  this  work,  as  tho  Europeans  ore 
few,  and  tho  cbarituhle  claims  upon 
them  Tery  many.  I  hsTe,  however, 
got  a  little,  and  I  hope  by  dogreea  to 
got  more  as  tbe  work  becomes  bettor 
known.  I  am  striving  to  increase  tho 
school  fees,  and  have  succeeded  so  far, 
but  as  yet  they  have  contributed  very 
little  to  defray  the  monthly  expenses. 
If  there  are  any  friends  whom  you  con 
interest  in  oui  dear  children,  I  need 
not  toll  you  how  oaefol  I  shall  find 
their  oontributionB,  or  how  thankfully 
I  shall  receive  tbem.. 


fi.  AsKn-AL  OF  MissiONABiES  IK  ENGLAND.— The  Eev.  E.  G.  Hartley, 
U.A.,  and  hia  family  arrived  in  London  on  tbe  30th  September.  After  several 
years  of  missionary  service  in  Madagascar,  tJie  failure  of  Mr.  Hartley's  health 
has  rendered  a  return  to  his  native  land  necessary,  la.  the  present  romorkabls 
and  promising  state  of  the  Mission  in  Antananarivo  and  the  neighbourhood,  the 
absence  of  but  one  of  tbe  English  Missionaries  is  much  to  be  regretted. 
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Z^t  jfalte  of  ^reat  5&aint0. 

BY  THE  BXV.   J.   A.    ICOB&IS. 

It  la  a  commonplace,  that  the  sacred  writers  do  nob  conceal  the  faults 
anj  more  than  the  virtues  of  their  heroes ;  that  they  record  their 
greatest  sins  vrith  all  the  plaiaaess  and  boldueaa  of  their  simplest  actions. 
Even  when  narrating  the  lives  of  eminent  saints,  and  of  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  and  tiieir  own,  they  give  "  &  plain,  unvaiiiished 
tale,"  making  no  allowances  and  craving  no  indulgences,  introducing  no 
coQsiderationa  showing  bow  the  case  might  have  been  worse  than  it 
is,  or  that  it  is  better  tlian  it  seems.  And  it  ia  equally  noticeable,  that 
if  they  do  nothing  to  regulate  the  impression  of  their  facts,  they  also  do 
nothing  to  improve  their  lessons.  The  moral  is  seldom  drawn.  The 
reader  is  left  to  contemplate  events  and  actions  in  their  own  light,  and 
that  of  general  principles,  without  being  told  what  ia  to  be  leamt  from 
this,  and  what  ia  to  be  felt  in  that.  Some  of  the  best  instructions  are 
received  without  being  recognised ;  and  the  worst  sermons  need  the  most 
application. 

Yet  ia  it  pei-mitted  us  to  draw  lessons  of  wisdom  and  goodness  irom 
the  annals  of  the  saints ;  and  we  propose,  at  the  present  time,  to 
reQect  on  the  teachings  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  sins  of  the 
most  saintly. 

It  is  a  fact,  sad  and  serious  tbough  it  be,  that  ifie  worthie»t  men  pre- 
sented before  us  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth  are  described  not  only  as 
imperfect,  but  aa  marked  by  great  and  gram  defects  ;  as  not  only  billing 
short  of  a  einlesa  ideal,  but  as  disfigured  by  glaring  transgressions. 
Abraham,  the  head  of  a  race,  the  father  of  a  church,  on  two  occasions 
is  guilty  of  uniaibhful  feeling  and  unfaithful  conduct ;  falls  into  deUberate 
falsehood,  which  consists  not  in  saying  what  is  not  true,  nor  in  convey- 
ing what  is  not  true,  but  in  meaning  what  is  not  true ;  and  brings  upon 
himself  the  sharp  reproaches  of  men  who,  without  his  advantages,  con- 
demn his  actions.     Moees,  the  leader  and  lawgiver  of  the  nation,  ia  self- 
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excluded  from  the  earthly  hope  an^  home  of  Iflra*:!,  forfeits  hu  iuh^t- 
ance  in  tlie  land  to  which  he  briogs  the  chosen  tribes,  and  becomes  a 
waruing  to  the  people  to  whom  he  ha^  giren  the  good  laws  qf  God. 
Job,  t)ia  just  maa  aa(|  feidtless,  under  the  irritating  action  qf  nf^ctive 
late  and  more  afflictive  friendship,  puta  himself  into  a  puaition  of  bitter 
ontagoniam  and  rebellion  to  the  God  of  Providence.  Solomon  ihe  wise, 
in  maxims  and  in  actual  life,  becomes  the  victim  of  the  groaseat  folliea. 
Elijah,  the  man  of  the  fiery  heai-t  aud  way,  flies  for  his  life,  and  would 
tiiu  fly  from  his  life,  from  coward  fears.  And  Peter  the  bold,  even  to 
rashness,  disowns  the  name  for  which  he  would  have  done  and  dared  to 
the  uttermost ! 

The  first  refiection  that  arises  i-espectfi  the peccaiUity  of  the  best;  that 
the  difference  between  men  is  the  difference  between  degrees  of  exceUemce 
only.  We  are  quite  aware  that  none  of  those  qow  mentioned  poaseased 
the  most  perfect  kind  or  measure  of  spiiitual  apparatus  and  opportnnitv. 
They  had  not  the  strongest  nourishments  or  stimuli  of  the  religious  life. 
They  were  not  "  under  giace."  They  knew  not  the  highest  truth,  nor 
the  purest  law,  nor  the  most  spiritual  influence.  Yet  were  they  iu  their 
time,  and  according  to  their  appliances,  foremost  men,  and  as  superior  to 
their  fellows  as  the  moat  chosen  are  to-day;  yea,  according  to  their  rule 
and  power,  equal  to  the  first  in  any  age.  But  still  they  fell — fell  not 
only  short  of  the  perfect  will,  but  into  disobedience ;  fell  from  what  they 
had  attained  to  themselves,  and  were. 

All  human  excellence  not  only  may  fail,  but  fails  ;  it  may  be  lost  for 
the  time  in  positive  evil,  and  the  strongest  religious  virtue  may  give 
place  to  its  opposite  vice.  Security  ia  frequently  more  a  questjon  oi' 
temptation  than  resistance ;  of  absence  of  assault  than  yigour  of  defence. 
It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  ho\r  large  a  portion  of  what  seema  fiur  and 
forcible  in  faith  and  goodness  ia  owing  to  favourable  circumstance  and 
artificial  aid ;  how  much  belief  is  sound  because  unattacked  by  error ; 
how  much  purity  is  untai-nished  because  not  plied  with  seductive  arts  : 
Low  much  seeming  patience  ia  the  reflection  of  a  placid  lot;  and  how 
much  seeming  valour  knows  not  the  presence  of  a  foe.  In  defences, 
there  is  more  importance  in  being  out  of  reach  than  in  being  strong. 
Thieves  care  comparatively  little  for  anything  accessible.  The  small 
dog  or  the  small  bolt  at  which  they  cannot  come  are  more  effectual 
guards  tliLiR  the  fiercest  animal  or  most  elaborate  contrivances  tu 
which  they  can  apply  their  art  and  force.  And  so  ia  it  morally.  The 
excellences  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  evil  influences  may  hist  long, 
though  weakly,  while  those  exposed  to  the  foi'ce  of  temptation,  however 
robust,  may  yield.  And  if  they  are  superior  to  ordinary  assatdts  and 
average  trials,  yet,  when  pressed  by  circumstances  of  unwonted  difficulty 
and  solicitations  of  unwonted  force,  they  may  &11.  What  yields  not  at 
first  majr  yield  to  peraistent  pressure ;  what  triumphs  over  one  kind  of 
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nseault  may  auccumb  to  another ;  and  what  mocks  a  lower  may  be  no 
match  for  a  higher  degree  of  strength. 

But  the  Scripture  examples  of  eminent  saints  falling  into  ain  are 
noticeable  aa  showing  that  men  maj  tail  in  the  very  fUings  wherein  they 
seemed  to  be  moii  eemre  and  tufficieni.  Th^  present  ua  with  instances  not 
of  general  imperfection  only,  but  imperfection  in  the  very  respects  in 
which  the  nearest  approach  had  been  gained  to  perfection.  Not  only  do 
the  eminent  saints  fail,  but  their  eminent  graces  fail.  The  father  of 
the  faithful  errs  iu  unbelief,  and  lies.  The  meekest  man  upon  the  earth 
gives  way  to  unhallowed  petulance  and  anger.  The  pattern  of  patience 
charges  God  foolishly,  and  curses  the  day  of  hia  birth.  He  who  &ced 
and  dared  a  wicked  king  and  false  prophets  yields  to  a  craven  fear. 
The  wisest  of  men  &lls  into  the  grrasest  follies;  and  the  most 
zealous  apostle  is  next  only  to  the  traitor.  In  these  cases  it  waa  not 
merely  good  men  &iling,  and  the  best  men  failing,  but  failing  in  their 
best  things.  It  was  thw-  "gold"  beooming  "dim;"  it  waa  iheir 
noblest  parts  being  smitten  wlUi  disease. 

Of  course,  the  strongest  exoellenoes  are,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
most  likely  to  live  and  prosper.  If  it  were  merely  a  question  of  intrinsic 
worth  and  power,  they  might  be  depended  upon  to  surriTe  their  feebler 
fellows.  But  it  is  not  so ;  it  is  a  question  of  fax  more  than  that.  We 
see  every  day,  and  on  all  hands,  how  possible  it  is  for  weakness  to  sur- 
vive  strength,  and  siokneas  health.  "  He  is  a  fool,"  says  Hesiod,  "  who 
does  not  know  that  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole  ;"  and  among  all 
the  illustrations  of  this  paradox  none  is  mors  striking  than  that  supplied 
by  the  matter  in  hand.  The  half  is  more  than  the  whole,  because,  often 
being  but  half,  it  iu  cared  for  more  than  the  whole ;  it  is  exposed  to 
fewer  risks,  and  preserved  with  greater  care.  A  creaking  gate  lasts  a 
long  tim«^  because  it  is  not  handled  as  roughly  as  a  sound  gate.  The 
delicate  constitution  holds  on  year  after  year,  while  the  full  pulse  and 
sturdy  frame  suddenly  sicken  and  sink  ;  just  because  the  one  is  protected 
and  cherished  with  every  care,  and  the  other  left  to  chanoe  or  reokleas- 
neas.  Tlie  pointa  where  defence  is  naturally  poor  and  weak  are  made 
impregnable  by  skill  and  labour,  while  the  city  &lls  through  those 
which,  being  in  themselves  well  guarded,  are  left  without  artifieial  pro- 
tection ;  as  and«nt  Jebus,  like  Sardis,  "  was  taken  through  the  neglect 
of  the  one  point  which  nature  seemed  to  have  guarded  sufficiently." 

Thus,  while  good  men  may  &U  in  the  very  respecta  In  which  tliey 
both  seem  and  are  strongest,  one  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiwt  <^ 
their  strength.  The  consoionsness  of  safety  becomes  a  source  of  danger ; 
the  sense  df  superiority  prepares  for  a  i^U.  The  attention  will  probably 
be  turned  to  those  defects  which  have  resulted  from  natural  inclination 
and  the  habits  of  the  life,  and  withdrawn  from  qualities  Uiat  are  believed 
to  be  of  unusual  oompletenefls  and  constancy.    The  watchfalneas  will 
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regard  those  olomeuts  of  character  which  at«  least  certain  and  aatisfac- 
iorj;  and  the  prayer  be  directed  to  those  principles  -which  ate  mc--.- 
wanting  in  Rteadfastnesa  and  strength.  There  will  be  no  avoidance '-. 
scenes  which  are  felt  to  present  no  dangerous  eKcitcmeats  to  the  hes'i. 
or  of  oompanionshipa  whoso  presence  has  hitherto  proved  without  aedr.o 
tive  power.  And  thus  virtues  which,  though  great,  are  yet  imperfi^'t 
are  exposed  to  serious  peril ;  and  opportnnitiea  are  preacnted  to  tha'. 
subtle  foe  who  works  more  mischief  as  a  "serpent"  than  as  a  "licii, 
whose  "devices"  are  adapted  to  the  various  characters  and  the  "raryiu; 
conditions  of  men,  and  who  is  almost  resistless  to  those  who  are  aatisfiri 
that  they  are  safe.  It  is  in  this  way  it  happens  that,  while  most  *i* 
overcome  wherein  they  are  weak,  some  are  vanquished  wherein  they  ar 
strong;  and  the  strange  spectacle  ia  presented  of  an  unbelieving  &thi'i 
of  the  faithful,  a  Moses  iii  a  passion,  a  rebellious  Joh,  and  a  fboli-'L 
Solomon. 

Onoe  more.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  these  sore  declenMons  awl 
contradictions,  the  men  to  whom  we  have  referred  are  held  up  before  n' 
as  examples,  as  men  worthy  not  only  of  admiration,  but  imitation.  Ju 
spite  of  their  "  many  infirmities  "  and  serious  defalcations,  these  "  mrn 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves"  are  to  be  followed  as  thoee  wli-. 
"through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises,"  as  men  "of  whoni 
the  world  was  not  worthy."  We  are  commended  to  the  faith  of  Abrahati: 
and  the  patience  of  Job.  We  are  not  even  warned  against  their  defcci 
and  siua.  We  are  not  told  that  they  had  any.  How  comes  this  to  pass 
How  comes  it  to  pass  that  men  so  disfigured  should  be  so  praised,  anil 
lives  marked  by  faults  of  such  gravity  should  be  held  up  for  imitatioD  ■ 
We  can  understand  why  slnlessness  should  not  be  a  necessary  quality  o: 
a  wholesome  and  useful  example,  why  those  we  are  counselled  to  copt 
may  yet  be  unfit  to  be  copied  wholly.  Adaptation  is  essential  to  th. 
perfectnesa  of  a  pattera,  and  some  goodly  measm-e  of  similarity  l- 
essential  to  adaptation.  It  ia  well  that  there  should  be  examples  of 
perfect  excellence,  that  the  lowest  ideal  may  be  present  to  draw  fortb 
the  uttermost  powers,  and  rebuke  all  vanity  and  self-conceit.  It  i> 
well  also  that  eminent  goodness  and  holiness  should  be  found  in  aUiancc 
with  common  fiulinga  and  even  gross  faidts,  that  Qod's  "  excellence  mar 
not  make  us  afraid,"  ^'^'^  ^^  "'^J  °°^  ^  deterred  from  seeking  what  i- 
dedrable  by  believing  it  to  he  unattainable.  The  first,  like  the  impenltuni 
thief,  shoidd  prevent  any  presuming  ;  the  othei-,  like  the  penitent  thi^r, 
should  prevent  any  despairing.  In  Christ  we  have  the  full  and  stainlev 
excellence,  the  unsullied,  incorruptible  one,  the  pure,  sevea-colonreil 
light,  and  we  should  ever  "  follow  him,"  with  hearts  chastened  by  a 
consciousness  of  our  distance  from  him  when  nearest,  onr  unlikeness  to 
him  when  most  conformed  to  his  image.  But  that  we  may  not  despair, 
hecausa  so  few  and  faint  traces  of  his  perfection  are  found  upon  oui' 
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souls,  there  are  given  to  ub  other  and  lesser  and  broken  lights,  and  by 
tbem  our  hearts  are  comforted  and  soothed  while  we  reach  forth  to  the 
sinless  purity  of  the  Son  of  God. 

But  how  is  it  that  vagn  so  grieTOosly  at  fault  as  we  have  seen  should 
bo  (pven  as  models,  men  most  at  fault  in  their  very  virtues ;  and  that 
they  should  be  selected  for  such  emphatic  and  even  sometiiDee  exclnsive 
commendation  )  The  only  answer  is,  that  excellence  is  comparative ;  it 
must  be  judged  not  in  itself,  but  in  connection  wilh  means  and  oppor- 
tunities. Had  these  men  lived  now,  they  would  not  have  done  as  they 
did,  or,  doing  it,  would  not  have  been  so  pnused.  Christ  proclaimed 
the  faith  of  heathens,  albeit  small,  greater  than  that  of  Jews.  It  was 
greater,  partly  becanse  it  was  the  faith  of  hatthenB,  greater  because 
they  had  not  the  same  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  the  grounds  of  &ith 
And  the  same  canon  applies  here.  These  ancient  worthies,  remarkable 
in  what  they  did,  were  more  remarkable  in  what  they  did  it  with.  Their 
task  wasgreaterfor  the  imperfection  of  their  tools.  In  our  circumstances, 
and  with  our  manifold  appliances  of  truth  and  grace,  the  faith  of 
Abraham  would  have  attained  the  calmness  of  a  suuimer  lake,  the 
patience  of  Job  have  received  the  impression  of  Providence  like  a  new 
and  perfect  die,  the  courage  of  Elijah  have  stood  firm  as  a  rock  amid  the 
r.iging  of  tempests,  and  the  zeal  of  Peter  have  become,  what  it  did  in 
fact  become,  the  strong  and  steady  passion  which  conid  either  do  for 
Christ  or  die. 


Stie  principle  oC  ^[Mocfation. 

BT  THE  KEV.  J.  W,  BLOBE. 

It  belongs  to  God  alone  to  say,  "  I  am  that  I  am."  Ko  fact  is  clearer 
iu  creation  than  that  of  dependence.  There  u  not  a  living  creature^ 
inseot  or  reptile,  bird  or  fiah,  or  mammal — that  is  beyond  the  operation 
of  the  law.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  If  we  exhaust  from  the  air 
the  oxygen  that  belongs  to  it,  life  ceases  to  exist.  If  we  could  deprive 
the  body  of  an  animal  of  the  air,  which,  however  subtly  it  may  be  hid 
in  the  system,  resists  the  pressure  of  the  element  without,  that  moment 
the  body  would  be  overwhelmed.  And  so  it  is  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
The  more  we  stady  the  actions  of  mankind,  the  more  convinced  must  we 
become  that  if  the  animated  structure  cannot  walk  the  earth  without 
the  influenoe  of  the  air,  much  less  can  the  spirit  exist  unless  sustained 
by  a  spiritual  atmosphere.  Dependence  upon  God,  and  mutual  depen- 
dence amongst  themselvee,  this  is  the  law  of  humanity.  A  creature 
could  not,  by  its  very  constitution,  live  alone. 

This  law  was  seen  at  work  in  the  very  earliest  times.     On  the  first 
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p^e  of  bistoty  a  notable  example  occurs.  Not  only  did  God,  in  tlie 
figurative  language  of  tbose  primeval  days,  'walk  in  tbe  gurden  in  tbe 
cool  of  tbe  day,  bnt  be  provided  for  nian  companionship  and  commuiuos 
in  the  person  of  voman.  Distinctly  it  ia  said,  ''It  is  not  good  for  iniii 
to  be  alone."  Uttered  originally  in  reference  to  marriage,  this  langna^ 
paaied  into  a  law  in  tbe  history  of  men,  and  laid,  as  it  were,  the  foundation- 
Btone  on  vhich  the  present  rtmcture  of  the  home  resta  To  live  in 
society  is  one  condition  of  bnman  existence.  Aa  men  multiplied  and 
the  race  grew,  the  instinct  of  association,  of  gathering  into  tribe  and 
clan,  became  more  apparent.  Speedily  familiea  were  formed,  hoTiseboid." 
were  established,  nations  were  developed,  and  the  world  was  inhabited. 
Oat  of  this  came  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  cuntoros,  shaping  rh^ 
giving  solidity  to  tbe  structure  of  nationa  And  although  there  arose  in 
tbe  course  of  years  tbe  savage  instinct  of  antipathy  amongst  the  families 
of  tbe  earth,  tbe  members  of  each  separate  family  were  bound  together 
by  the  sacred  tie  of  ffellowship.  This  the  Jews,  the  most  iaolatcd  of  all 
ancient  nations,  remarkably  illustrated.  Later  still,  men  began  to  asso- 
ciate with  each  other  more  freely,  and  now  the  mutual  obligations  of  all 
men  are  grounded  on  a  common  descent  from  Ood. 

Tbe  religion  of  Christ  is  a  religion  of  association.  Coming  to  reknit 
the  bond  which  sin  had  broken,  and  to  set  np  on  the  earth  a  spiritnsl 
kingdom.  He  did  not  find  men  isolated,  but  living  in  society,  domestic 
and  national,  and  therefore  He  did  homage  to  this  principle  both  in  His 
life  and  His  labours.  He  recognised  it  in  Hb  life.  He  could  not^  reve- 
rently be  it  said,  live  alone.  He  loved  solitude,  it  is  true,  but  he  never 
loved  isolation.  He  was  often  on  "  the  mountain  apart,"  Irnt  He  came 
down  from  the  mountain  to  mingle  all  the  more  lovingly  with  men,  and 
to  draw  around  Him  a  circle  of  friends  and  followers  with  whom  Hp 
could  hold  intercourse  and  communion.  He  recognised  the  principle  iu 
His  labours,  and  laid  it  at  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual  institution  Uf 
bad  come  to  set  up.  His  Church  was  to  be  a  brotherhood,  a  new  and 
unique  commonwealth,  amongst  men.  Hence  He  gathered  round  Him 
His  chosen  twelve.  Hence  He  loved  to  address  large  multitudes  of 
men.  Hence  His  followers  laboui-ed  to  establish  everywhere  nf 
societies,  distinct  alike  from  the  household  and  from  the  nation.  This  ire 
might  almost  say  was  the  aim  of  the  Saviour's  life— to  set  on  foot  and 
organize  a  Divine  society,  and  to  establish  on  the  sure  basis  of  mntiial 
confidence  and  service  this  union  of  the  good  and  the  true.  It  was  thus 
that  in  connection  with  His  own  sacrifice  He  sought  to  overcome  the 
selfisbuesa  of  our  nature.  It  was  thus  that  He  poured  ftesh  happiness 
and  strength  into  the  hearts  of  men.  "The  philosopher  works  upon  the 
man  in  isolation.  Christianity  abhors  isolation  :  it  gathers  men  into  a 
society,  and  binds  them  in  the  closest  manner,  fii-st  to  each  other,  and 
next  to  Cbrist  Himself,  whom  it  represents  as  claiming  their  enthusiastic 
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deToUon,  and  ^  exhibiting  to  tbem  by  A  tranacendent  example  the  life 
they  should  lead."  Into  this  brotherhood  the  irise  and  the  good  of  all 
uatioQB  Tere  to  be  brought.  "  It  was,"  to  continue  the  eloqnent  de- 
scription of  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  "the  beginniog  of  a  new  life 
and  hope,  when  a  new  RomTdus  gathered  into  a  new  republic  the  chaoB 
of  the  natiuna.  Ths  city  of  Qod,  of  which  the  Stoics  doubtfully  and 
feebly  apolte,  was  now  set  up  before  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was  no  unsub- 
Btantial  oi^,  such  aa  we  fancy,  in  the  donds  j  no  InTiaible  pattern  such  as 
Plato  thought  might  be  kid  up  iu  heaven ;  but  a  risible  corporation 
whose  memben  met  together  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  and  into 
which  they  iron  Inrited  by  bodily  iramenrion  in  water.  Here  the  Gen- 
tile met  the  Jew,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  enemy 
of  the  hamau  hice ;  the  Roman  met  the  lying  Greek  Rophist,  the  Syrian 
elave  the  gladiator  bom  beside  the  Danube.  In  brotiherhood  they  Inet, 
the  natural  birth  and  kindred  of  each  forgotten,  the  baptism  alone 
remembered  in  which  they  had  been  bom  again  to  God  aSd  to  each 

Does  not  the  Hainan  constitution  reveal  tho  fact  that  men  are  fitted 
for  social  life ]  A  Tulture  dwells  solitary  on  the  grey  crag;  an  eagle 
makes  itfl  eyrie  abore  the  lonely  tarn ;  but  sheep  gather  in  flocks,  and 
fish  in  ahoals,  while  fowls  of  the  air  fly  as  a  cloud  to  the  windows.  Tu 
lire  in  society  is  one  condition  of  human  existence.  Endowed  with  social 
eyTupatbiesa&daffections,  weconldnotstaud  alone,  or  even  livd  aa  lower 
creatures  do,  in  shoal,  or  herd,  or  flock.  We  were  not  made  to  stand 
without  the  help  of  our  fellow-men,  or  to  be  independent  of  their 
infiuence.  We  are  ever  Feceiving  influences,  and  ever  communicating 
them.  We  are  moulding  the  characters  of  others,  and  tliey,  in  tuni)  are 
making  or  marring  ours.  We  can  neither  stand  by  onrselvcx,  nor  live 
unto  onrselvee.  We  need  to  be  animated  by  the  sympathy  and  by  the 
confldence  of  our  fellows,  to  be  made  glad  by  the  light  of  their  counte- 
nances, and  helped  by  their  eo-operation  and  their  prayers.  There  is  an 
instinct  of  Bssooiatlon,  and  there  is  a  ueed  of  fellowship;  end  Aothing 
can  prereot  the  gathering  tt^ether,  whether  iu  churches  or  otherwise^  of 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the  same  vow,  and  who  cherish  the 
same  hope.  Whatever  recognises  this  ought  to  be  held  dear.  Can  we 
ever,  then,  repay  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  churches  of  this  land  for  tho 
help  they  give  by  associating  the  godly  together,  by  recognising  the  social 
side  of  the  ihdividu.tl  religions  Ufe,  and  enabling  tin  to  make  others 
fellow-helpeiE,  both  in  tkot'k  and  in  joy)  Isolation  is  impotence.  For 
sympathy  and  real  success  we  must  live  and  labour  with  olliei-s. 

Out  of  all  the  benefits  sectired  by  association,  I  select  but  two.  It 
secures  an  increase  of  wsi'mth  and  an  increase  of  power. 

Not  but  that  individusl  life  is  the  first  thing.  Wc  nro  iu  dsiiger, 
now-a-days,  of  losing  sight  of  the  individual  man,  and  of  hauding  him 
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over  to  the  priest,  or  to  the  churcb,  or  to  the  Bociety.  To  correct  this, 
the  sense  of  perBOud  rei^nsibility  must  be  deepened.  The  power  of  one 
good  man  for  good,  of  one  bitd  man  for  evil,  it  is  scarcelr  poiaible  to 
estimatb  History,  and  biography,  and  human  life  seem  to  show  that 
everything  great  has  sprung  from  the  efforts  of  some  nngle,  solitaiy  man. 
It  has  been  bo  in  science,  in  philosophy,  in  literature,  and  in  politics  ; 
and  ve  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  so  stilL  We  are  every  one  of  ub 
individuals  in  the  sight  of  Ood;  each  of  us  has  his  ttalvation  to  work  out^ 
bis  conflict  to  wage,  his  vineyard  to  keep ;  the  life  of  the  individanl  is 
the  chief  thing,  the  means  of  expressing  it  and  cherishing  it  being 
secondary  things  after  all.  And  when  we  remember  that  Ood  has  gireu 
to  each  man  a  work  which  he,  and  he  only,  can  accomplish,  how  exalted 
an  idea  do  we  get  of  the  importance  of  personal  effort !  I  am  entrusted 
with  a  work  I  cannot  depute  to  another.  There  is  a  spirit  witfiin  my 
breast  worth  a  thousand  worlds,  and  if  /  do  not  take  that  sjnrit  to  Ood, 
and  ask  Him  to  wash  it  pure  of  sin,  and  save  it,  it  will  remain  nnsaved  for 
ever.  There  is  a  little  waste  hard  by  my  dwelling,  and  if  /  do  not  try 
and  make  that  wilderness  blossom  ss  the  rose,  it  will  remain  a  desert 
place  foi-  exer.  There  is  a  weed  of  noxious  growth,  or  stone  of  hindrance 
on  the  path,  and  if /do  not  pluck  up  the  one,  or  gather  out  the  other, 
grain  will  bo  choked  that  might  have  yielded  a  goodly  harvest,  and  feet 
will  stumble  that  might  have  trod  the  floora  of  heaven.  There  is  a  child 
within  the  honsehold,  and  if  I  teach  not  the  child,  its  infant  soul  may 
sink  away  to  hell,  where  I  might  have  lifted  it  to  the  skies,  and  crowned 
it  with  a  crown  of  flsahing  gold. 

Yet  assodation  has  its  advantages ;  and  these  are  chiefly  two&ld. 

AsBociatiou  secures  an  increase  of  warmth.  The  mere  fact  of  banding 
together,  the  simple  foi-ce  of  numbers,  produces  a  right  and  healthy 
excitement  we  can  hardly  overrate,  provided  only  the  object  bo  good. 
Our  affections  ai-e  livelier  in  the  crowd  than  in  the  solitude ;  and  the 
union  of  the  good  and  of  the  true  becomes  a  focus  in  which  the  scattered 
rays  of  individual  minds  converge  into  one  brilliant  point  of  light,  and 
warmth,  and  seat.  "  As  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  man 
his  friend."  Sympathy  is  keener  in  the  gathered  family  than  in  the 
hermitage,  and  keener  still,  in  one  sense,  in  the  assembled  congrt^ation 
than  in  the  smaller  circle  of  the  household.  The  power  of  numbers  of 
itself  is  great,  for  everything  must  be  stronger  in  its  aggrc^te  than  in 
its  individuality.  And  this,  perhaps,  explains  why  God  "lovetJi  the 
gates  of  Zion  more  than  the  dwellings  of  Jacob ;"  why,  in  promitdng  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit,  He  adds  the  condition,  "  I  will  yet  for  this  be  inqnired 
of,"  not  only  by  the  solitaiy  worshipper,  but  "  by  the  houte  of  Israd,  to 
do  it  for  them  ;"  and  why  we  read  so  continnally  in  the  oldest  rectal  of 
I^oah  and  his  house,  of  Abraham  and  his  house,  of  Lot  and  his  boose  ; 
the  unity  of  the  household  being  evinced  moat  remarkably  in  the  wrads 
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of  Joshua, "  Aa  for  mo  and  my  houte,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Not 
that  we  cannot  serve  God  alone,  but  that  "two  are  better  than  one." 
Not  that  the  prayer  of  one  righteoua  man  is  not  acceptably  for  it 
"  availeth  much,"  but  that  the  prayers  of  many,  blending  in  one  mighty 
strain,  avail  more.  Ifot  that  we  cannot  live  to  Qod,  or  worship  Him  on 
the  "mountain  apart,"  but  that  with  social  sympathies  and  affections  wo 
can  assist  others  in  the  "  assemblies  of  the  ssinta,"  and,  in  our  turn, 
make  them  fellow-helpers  of  our  own  woraliip  when  we  "assemble  our- 
selves together,"  Moreover,  assimilation  will  follow  from  associatioD. 
The  mind  and  heart  of  each  will  get  healthy  stimulus;  the  good 
opinion  of  the  good  will  become  the  strongest  motive  to  goodnesa ; 
"  t^e  justness  and  the  gentleness  of  others  will  pass  into  the  heart,  and 
dowly  mould  the  habits,  and  make  the  moral  discernment  clear  ;"  and 
we  shall  be  as  the  young  sapling  of  the  forest,  drawn  upwards,  and 
made  erect  and  strong  by  the  very  force  of  our  companions  around. 
For  if  the  companions  of  fools  are  to  be  destroyed,  he  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise. 

Association  also  secures  an  increase  of  power.  If  our  hearts  are 
warmed,  our  hands  are  strengthened.  A.  member  of  an  association 
enters  Its  lists  to  do  work  as  well  as  to  get  sympathy ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  being  associated  with  othera  enables  him  to  do  incalculably 
more  than  U'  be  worked  alone.  Illustrations  of  this  abound.  Look  at 
our  clubs.  Look  at  our  cooperative  societies.  Look  at  our  house- 
holds. Look  at  our  Christian  churches.  True  of  all,  the  law  is  true 
specially  of  the  last.  Not  to  speak  of  the  calm  air  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  sacred  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  j  not  to  epeak  of  the  extra  force 
of  united  reading,  united  worship,  and  united  song ;  not  to  speak  of 
instruction  wisely  given,  or  of  exhortations  tenderly  conveyed,  all  a 
thousand  fold  more  impressive  when  beard  than  when  read,  when 
uttered  by  a  living  voice  than  when  written  on  the  printed  page ;  the 
mere  fact  of  assembling  ourselves  together  enables  us  to  do  incalculably 
more  than  if  we  worked  alone.  True,  we  can  conceive  of  men  being 
redeemed  by  Christ,  without  holding  communion  with  their  fellows ; 
of  sacred  men  being  gathered  out  of  eailh  into  heaven,  without  entering 
the  "  assemblies  of  the  saints."  ¥et  such  are  the  exceptions,  not  the 
rule.  There  have  been  men  who  chose  the  service  of  solitude,  and  pi-e- 
ferred  the  loneliness  of  the  cloister  and  the  cell  to  the  jocund  toil  and 
joyons  companionship  of  the  harvest-field  of  God,  Well,  let  them  do  this 
if  they  will.  It  is  not  a  Chriatian's  part  to  judge  any;  it  is  his  rather  to 
recognise  work  for  God  wherever  it  is  done.  But  are  we  wrong  in  saying 
that  it  belongs  to  Qod  to  work  alone,  that  He  has  impressed  on  our 
nature  a  law  through  which  we  do  immeasurably  more  for  Him  among 
our  fellows  than  by  ounelves,  and  that  where  our  works  lose  in  social 
force,  they  must  die  in  spiritual  effect  t     As  individuals,  we  shall  be 
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often  loat,  and  often  inoperative,  and  at  the  beat  we  can  effect  hat  little 
if  we  stand  nione.  Wilberfot^e  alone,  Howard  alohe,  the  martyrs,  fte 
miasionaries,  the  great  men,  and  the  good  men  of  earth  alone,  might  have 
done  much  to  bless  and  brighten  their  race  ;  but  when  they  enlisted  the 
syftipatbies  and  the  efforts  of  others,  thoy  did  Et  work  which  none,  how- 
ever energetic,  in  aolitary  action,  could  possibly  accomplish.  The  asaem- 
blmg  ourselves  together,  the  essaying  to  join  ourselves  to  the  disciples  is 
not  the  chief  thing  ;  but  if  we  want  stimulus  and  sympathy,  if  we  would 
wield  influence  and  do  good,  we  shall  neither  forsalce  the  one  nor  atond 
aloof  from  the  other.  Individual  religious  life  is  the  chief  thing;  good- 
ness in  speech  and  spirit  is  the  chief  thing  ;  faith  in  God  and  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  is  the  chief  tiling ;  bat  God  has  given  us  the  Church  and 
the  sanctury  as  means  for  expressing  these,  for  cfacnshing  tbesV,  for 
spreading  these. 

There  are  associations  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present.  Heaven 
is  to  consist  of  "  a  great  multitude,  whom  no  man  can  number,"  a  saintly 
and  blessed  society.  May  not  the  Churches  of  the  present,  then,  of  which, 
indeed,  our  Christian  households  are  the  shadow,  give  ns  all  the  help  and 
all  the  sympathy  of  fellow-labourers  together  with  God,  and  afford,  too, 
an  illustiution,  it  may  be  dim  and  Imperfect,  but  Bttll  real,  of  that 
greatest  of  all  associations — the  association  of  those  who  "  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdoln  of  heaven  "  1 
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WntLST  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  was  unquestionably  the  moat 
mysterious  event  in  the  history  of  the  world— the  great  myateiy  of  god- 
liness— in  its  immediate  circumsttincea  it  was  eminently  simple.  It  was 
attended  with  nothing  outwardly  imposing  or  peculiar — nothing  to  dis- 
turb the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  awaken  the  wonder  of  Jew  or 
Gentile.  It  ranked  with  the  ordinary,  evcry-day  occurrences  of  life.  By 
the  great  mnltitiide,  including  all  classes,  it  was  imnoted  and  unknown. 
As  its  design  was  not  to  startle  and  amaze  the  world,  but  to  secure  gloiy 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good-will  toward  men — 

to  draw  by  condescension,  not  to  overawe  by  signs  and  portents when 

Christ  appeared  among  men  as  the  t>ivine  Founder  of  Christianity— aa 
the  great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession— He  did  not  come 
with  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  priest,  to  command  the  homage 
of  expectant  mnltitudes,  or  to  prescribe  a  splendid  and  imposing  ritual. 
On  the  contrary,  waiving  all  outward  dL-ftinctions  that  might  draw  the 
c«mftl  eye,  and  call  forth  the  acclamations  of  popular  excitement^  fie 
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came  silentlr  and  without  observation,  like  the  light  of  day  atealing 
upon  a  slumbering  and  unconscious  world.  No  tokena  of  earthly  honour 
marked  His  sppronch  ;  no  magnificent  ceremonial  soIemniEed  His  birth  ; 
no  mesaengera  were  deapatclied  to  announce  the  event  to  the  great  em- 
pirea  of  the  world ;  no  people  or  nation  hailed  it  as  the  advent  of  a 
eorereign  ;  no  sound  went  forth  to  tell  that  the  great  criaia  of  the  ages 
had  come.  All  waa  the  very  reverse  of  thia.  The  Anointed  One,  the 
Father  of  the  Ei-erlaating  Age,  came  shrouded  from  the  public  eye  in 
the  lowly  circumatances,  and  aimple  dress  of  a  peaaaut's  child.  His 
parents  were  not  distinguished  by  patrician,  or  priestly  honoura ;  nor 
were  any  of  Hifl  kindred  numbered  with  the  gi-eat.  He  did  not  appear 
amid  the  opulence  and  grandeur  of  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  amid 
the  obaeurity  of  a  distant  province  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  His  birth  attended 
with  euch  demonstrationa  of  publicity  and  distinction  as  even  Bethlehem 
might  have  rendered.  Tlie  aimplicity  and  humiliation  of  a  stable  and 
&  manger  eclipsed  every  ray  of  His  majesty,  and  forbade  every  expres- 
sion  of  public  homage,  Nor  did  thia  absence  of  all  those  outward  dis- 
tinctions, which  command  the  attention  of  tlie  multitude,  merely  cha- 
racteriae  His  birth  ;  it  distinguished  him  throughout  Hia  entire  life  and 
ministry.  He  passed,  aa  far  as  we  are  permitted  to  know,  throughout 
the  various  stages  of  childhood  and  yotitb,  claiming  no  homage,  and 
exciting  no  attention,  aave  that  which  His  unrivalled  knowledge,  Hia 
unswerving  obedience,  and  spotless  purity  could  not  fail  to  command. 
And,  when  He  entered  on  Hia  public  ministrations.  He  waa  atill  the  Bame 
meek  and  lowly  one,  mingling  with  publicana  and  sinners,  drawing 
around  Him,  as  His  chosen  companions,  taxgatherors  and  fishermen,  and 
atill  wearing  a  peasant'a  dress.  Nothing  bearing  the  remotest  reaem 
blance  to  the  priestly  assumption  and  meretricious  embellishments  of  after 
timescanbetracedeitherin  the  general  tone  of  Hia  life,  in  the  working  of 
Hia  miracles,  or  in  the  delivery  of  Hia  discouraes.  If,  with  EvangeliatB 
as  our  guides,  we  look  upon  the  incarnate  word,  the  great  author  and 
preacher  of  that  religion  which  for  agea  has  been  so  mystified  and  dis- 
honoured by  the  foliy  and  ambition  of  men,  we  shall  find  Him,  on  every 
oocnaion,  and  in  all  circum.^tanees,  distinguished  fay  a  aimplicity  that 
could  not  encumber  itself  with  forms,  and  a  singleness  of  aim,  that 
could  not  stoop  to  borrow  the  dnvicea  of  men.  Like  the  luminary  of 
day,  which  at  first  arose  in  obedience  to  His  command,  and  which 
derives  its  magnificence  and  life-giving  power,  not  from  inferior  and  sur- 
rounding lights,  but  from  ita  own  indwelling  brightneaa  He  diffused 
around,  wherever  He  came,  a  serene  and  constant  glory,  which  required, 
and  could  receive,  no  augmented  lustre  from  rites  that  appeal  to  the 
senses,  and  minister  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  When  He  fed  the 
hungry,  when  He  healed  the  sick,  when  He  cast  cut  devUs,  when  He 
cftlmed  the  t^mpeat,  when  He  preached  the  gospel,  all  was  calm  And 
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nobelees  as  the  golden  sunlight  or  distilling  dew.  There  was  Bo  tnmpet- 
note  or  herald's  roice  to  command  public  observation — there  was  no 
ceremony,  or  form  to  give  prominence  to  the  event,  or  awaken  the 
drowsy  attention  of  the  multitude.  All  that  He  did  was  stomped  witli 
the  beauty,  the  ense,  the  repose  of  the  most  perfect  simplicity. 

Further,  if  we  look  at  Christ  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  teacher,  we 
find  no  austerity,  reserve,  or  aaaumed  air  of  mystery,  nor  any  attempt  to 
appeal  to  the  senses,  or  to  ctcite  the  blind  and  wondering  homage  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  clothed  with  meekness  and  humility ;  He  mingled 
freely  with  the  people  ;  He  condescended  to  the  meanest,  and  ealmly  met, 
and  reasoned  with  rabbis  and  i-nlera  j  He  seized  evety  opportunity — in 
the  private  chamber,  in  the  synagc^e,  in  the  temple,  la  the  city,  in  tiie 
wilderness,  on  the  sea-shore,  and  by  the  wayside — to  I'eclaim  wanderers 
and  to  comfort  the  penitent ;  He  acknowledged  no  human  restrictions, 
and  bowed  to  no  human  authority  ;  nor  did  He  permit  any  prescribed 
system  of  forms  and  ceremonies  to  narrow  His  views,  or  limit  the  range 
of  His  mission.  When  He  spoke  by  the  well  in  Samaria,  or  within  the 
consecrated  precincts  of  the  temple,  to  the  blind  men  by  the  wayside,  orto 
the  ruler  who  cdme  to  Him  by  night.  His  words  were  words  of  authority, 
jxiwer,  and  transparent  simplicity,  having  no  affinity  with  the  coniuBed, 
mysterious,  and  bewildering  notions  so  abundantly  multiplied,  and  so 
widely  spread  by  human  creeds  and  confessions.  He  was  emphaticaUy 
ft  teacher  come  from  God— grand,  authoritative,  simple — the  head,  tlie 
model,  the  insptrer  of  all  true  ministers  of  His  holy  gospel.  And  when 
He  reached  the  close  of  His  brief  but  unexampled  career  on  earth,  still 
His  own  beautiful  and  uniform  simpli<uty,  which  refused  to  borrow 
anything  &om  what  is  human  and  passing,  was  His  prominent  charac- 
teristic. The  closing  scene  of  His  life  was  indeed,  in  one  sense, 
distinguished  by  the  profoundes  tmysteriotisness ;  but  in  another,  it  was 
simple  and  common,  having  nothing  special  or  peculiar  attaching  to  it : 
for  whilst  no  marks  of  solemnity,  no  forms  of  grandeur,  no  peculiarity 
of  ctrcnnistances  could  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  imposing  for  such 
an  occasion,  the  mighty  sufierer,  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  simply 
arraigned,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  as  a  common  malefiutor.  Rome, 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  took  no  note  of  the  event  The  Mes^ah  was 
conducted  to  the  place  of  crucifixion  as  an  obscure  offender  ;  and,  as  if 
to  show  to  future  ages  that  neither  His  glory,  nor  the  cause  for  which  He 
died  required  the  tinsel  of  human  pomp  and  splendour,  inanimate  natui« 
alone  added  solemnity  and  grandeur  to  the  scene.  If,  then,  we  review 
the  life  and  work  of  the  Son  of  God  from  the  commencement  to  the 
close — from  Bethlehem  to  Gettrsemane  and  Calvary,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  He  was  distinguished  by  a  simplicity  so  marked,  so  special,  so 
constant  as  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Hence, 
as  greatness  reveals  itself  most  conspicuously  io  condescension,  and  as  by 
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an  indelible  law  of  our  nature  ve  pass  in  thought  and  reasoning  from 
one  extreme  to  its  opposite  and  contrasted  extreme,  the  eimplicity  of 
Chriat,  so  free  from  all  that  could  "  di-aw  the  carnal  eye,"  irreaiatibly 
leads  to  the  recognition  of  his  Divine  greatness.  Such  wondrous  sim- 
plicity, amid  unequalled  resources  and  demonstrations  of  wisdom  and 
power,  seems  inevitably  to  ally  Itself  with  what  is  infinite  and  divine. 
The  man  of  Nazareth  ia  seen  to  be  the  Son  of  God — the  simple,  unos- 
tentatious Teacher,  the  destined  Judge  of  the  world. 


Sututnn  Mtmoxits  ot  Alpine  Suntrags. 

NOTSa  OF  A  tilBKOIl  BT  MONT  BlUIC. 

I  TS0BT  that  the  readers  of  mj  prerions  paper  will  be  prepared,  by  the 
deseriptiona  therein  offered,  for  what  follows  in  the  present  paper.  It  ii, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  complete  in  itself,  but  the  preceding  notes  by  the 
way  will  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  locality  in  which  I  now  find 
myself;  and  I  hope  that  if  any  one  of  my  readers  should  be  induced,  by  what 
I  have  said  and  may  say,  to  visit  the  sceue  and  the  valley  I  am  now  in  by 
retrospection,  he  will  find  that  I  have  not  only  aided  liim  to  find  it,  bat  also 
to  enjoy  it ;  and  when  there,  I  think  he  will  at  once  confirm  my  description 
of  the  rock-masses  opposite  to  me  in  the  most  glorious  of  natural  temples. 
Yon  seem  here  to  be  beholding  the  eastern  end,  or  apse,  of  such  a  temple, 
supported  by  immense  flying  buttresses  of  rock,  and  these  overtopped  by 
the  most  soaring  pinnacles.  The  boldest  of  these  pinnacles  is  the  Mont 
P^teret,  which,  being  somewhat  detatehed  from  the  main  masa,  seems  to 
soar  in  independent  loftiness.  From  one  other  point  I  have  seen  the 
F^teret  appear  so  high,  as  to  be  itself  almost  a  Kont  Blano ;  though  hero 
it  keeps  its  subordination  to  the  aotual  monarch.  The  nearest  and  really 
the  loftiest  buttress  is  the  Mont  Broglia,  and  below  the  principal  ones  are 
lesser  and  lesser,  but  by  themselves  immense,  projections  and  upholder*  of 
the  central  temple,  gradually  descending  to  the  base.  Between  these  sosr 
up  two  partly -separated  but  firmly-united  glaciers  towards  the  summit. 
All  these  buttresses  are  so  steep  and  precipitons,  that  very  little  snow  can 
long  rest  upon  them ;  consequently  on  this  side  only  of  Mont  Blanc  do  you 
really  contemplate  its  bare,  bony,  and  fleshless  structure.  On  the  other 
side,  at  Chamonni,  as  many  people  know,  you  behold  a  vast  mountsin  of 
snow,  with  only  here  and  there  some  emergent  bare  aiguilles,  or  needle-Uko 
rocks.  Indeed,  from  Chamonni,  yon  may  be  said  to  contemplate  the  snow- 
dressed /a;  aiZe  of  this  huge  temple  ;  while,  from  the  All^e  Blanche,  you  see 
ita  unornamented  but  strongly  buttressed  apse.  From  the  former  you  take 
in  one  grand  view ;  from  the  latter  yon  note  all  the  details  of  the  stmcturc 
—and  from  the  latter  you  are  far  more  forcibly  struck  with  the  precipitous 
altitude,  and  the  sheer  and  sudden  uprising  of  rock-wall  and  bold  bntttesa 
as  high  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  distinguish.  The  front  view  and  the  end 
view  of  the  grand  cathedral  of  N^tre  Dame,  at  Paris,  frequently  occurred 
to  me  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  difference  between  these  two  views  of 
the  mighty  mass  of  Mont  Slanc. 
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Suppose  Mont  Blanc  could  apeak  to  me.  If  it  could,  whai  &  sermon  it 
might  preach  to  mel  Preaching  indeed!  This  would  be  preackiiiy,  aot 
popular,  but  indelibly  impresBiTe ;  severe  and  bold,  perhaps,  but  in  truth 
Buch  as  the  ear  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to.  Carried  away  upon  this  line 
of  imaginatioD,  I  knov  not  exactly  whither  I  was  borne;  I  only  recollect 
that  as  I  was  travelling  this  aerial  route,  I  suddenly  tliooght  I  heard 
myself  loudly  addressed  by  bloat  Blano  himself,  in  a  diseourse  wliich  im- 
presHed  me  most  deeply  for  the  day,  but  of  which  I  eon  only  now  present 
the  following  fragmentary  notes  i — 

"  My  dear  hearer,— J  beg  your  permission  to  deliver  to  yon  a  abort  dia- 
coarse,  appropriate  to  the  day,  the  place,  and  the  person.  I  know  all 
about  you,  for  your  guardian  angel  has  been  with  me,  has  told  me  your 
history,  your  hopes  and  fears,  your  plans  and  prospects,  your  few  good 
traits,  and  some  few  of  your  many  bad  points.  Your  angel,  moreover,  told 
me  you  would  this  morning  sit  at  my  feet;  and  I  have,  therefore,  prepared 
a  few  thoughts,  which!  hope  will  edify  you.  My  simple  sermon  will  be 
divided  into  four  heads,  as  follows; — I  shall  consider 

I.    TV  HAT    I   AM. 

II.  What  Yod  ab». 

III.  "What  Too  aib  hot. 

IV.  What  Yod  odoht  to  bb. 

I  shall  not  keep  very  closely  to  a  logical  division,  but  as  yon  yourself 

are  a  great  rambler,  I  shall  likewise  take  leave  to  ramble  a  little.    And  now 

I.  What  I  ah. 

"  I  am  the  acknowledged  chief  of  ^e  mountains  of  Knrope.  All  the  civi- 
lized world  has  heard  of  me,  and  most  people  know  me  by  name  and 
description.  As  to  a  nearer  and  peraonid  acqaaintanee,  I  wonld  rather 
decline  it.  But  what  am  I  placed  here  forP  Not  for  people  to  stare  at  me 
vacantly  and  passingly ;  not  to  be  scaled  by  schoolboys  and  collegians:  not 
to  be  made  a  show  of,  and  a  souroe  of  ignoble  gain  to  guides  and  inn- 
keepers. Oh,  it  paios  me  to  think  that  the  travelling  world  does  not  know 
that  I  am  placed  here  to  symbolixe  the  majesty  of  the  Great  Being  who 
created  us  all ;  who  holds  me,  and  all  my  servants  around  me,  in  tiie  hollow 
of  His  hand,  and  who  could  create  ten  thousand  mountains  like  me  with  a 
word  of  His  mouth.  I  am  the  loftiest  and  purest  rock-altar  on  which  the 
incense  of  the  glorious  morning  and  the  glowing  evening  are  offered  to 
Him.  Of  the  evening  sacriSce,  when  solemnly  offered,  yoa  have  seen 
something  i  while  the  after-glow  lights  np  my  snowy  head,  and  kindles  the 
already  laid  altar  into  unearthj  splendour,  and  sheds  colours  of  heaven  on 
my  untrodden  snow.  I  am  the  first  and  last  resting-plaee  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sunbeam,  and  I  also  am  the  haunt  of  the  pale  moonbeam  that  trem- 
bles upon  my  head  with  silvery  tremuloosness,  and  tinges  my  white  brow 
with  a  still  brighter  sheen.  But  I  am  not  about  to  disoonrse  upon  the 
poetry  of  my  existence  and  condition.;  I  mean  to  preach  a  practical  sermon. 
And  DOW  I  come  to  the  duties  I  discharge. 

"  Dtuliet  ?  Yes,  actual  duties ;  and  they  are  nomerous  and  onerous.  Yon 
have  been  regarding  me  as  a  mighty  bnt  senseless  and  mo^onleis  mass.  A 
grand  mistake  is  this.    I  am  engaged  in  diseluqing  more  Mtual  duties 
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than  joa  are  at  all  aware  of,  I  have  more  than  thirtj  sous  to  provide  for ; 
I  meatt  tlie  thirty  (aod  more)  glaciers  wLich  are  mj  ofispring,  aod  whicli 
depend  upon  me  for  dailj  sostenance  and  support.  The;  ought  to  be  inde- 
pcndBDt  of  their  father  by  this  time,  but  not  one  of  them  is;  and  to  me 
they  all  look  to  provide  tliem,  &om  my  vast  stores,  with,  fre^h  sQow  ever  slowly 
convertible  into  ice.  Hoff  I  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  whole  of 
ttem  for  the  last  ten  thonauid  years,  while  snow  has  been  so  comparatively 
scarce,  I  hardly  know.  Still  not  one  of  them  has  lacked  this  paternal  pro- 
vision, though,  as  yon  know,  I  havo  been  compelled  to  keep  many  of  them 
on  short  snow  allonance.  You  yourself  know  Beveralor  my  tliirty  sons,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  say  piueh  about  them.  But  while  you  are  on  this  aide 
of  me,  I  wish  you  would  consider  what  that  terribly  wasteful  gbcipr,  Miage, 
must  have  cost  me !  You  see  that  enormous  moraine,  which  he  has  left — 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  Alps-  Well,  Miage  has  been  my 
prodigal  son.  Thousands  of  years  ago  in  his  strong  day  of  yonth,  he 
forsook  my  pateraal  ^rms,  and  rushed  doirn  like  a  cataract  into  the  valley, 
spending  bis  substance  in  rude  and  riotous  living.  Of  his  mad  escapade 
joa  ean  form  some,  and  yet  bat  an  inadequate  conception  from  this  pre- 
sent moraine.  "When  he  had  desolated  the  whole  valley,  be  became  peni- 
tent, returned  to  me  ;  and  what  could  I  do  but  open  my  arms  to  receive 
iiimP  As  you  sea,  he  is  now  retiring  and  modest,  and  shrinks  from  public 
gaie." 

"  Then  there  is  my  other  son,  Srenva,  at  whom  you  have  looked  very  closely 
for  tbe  last  eight  or  nine  days.  He,  also,  bad  his  time  of  wilduesa  and 
profligacy.  He  knocked  down  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in 
bis  irreligious  days  ;  and,  when  the  people  rebuilt  it,  he  knocked  it  down 
again  in  a  few  years.  iNow,  as  you  see,  they  are  rebuilding  it  quite  out  of 
his  reach,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Doire.  But  I  shall  not  enter 
further  into  my  family  troubles.  Any  mouatain,  having  thirty  great  glacial 
Bons  to  sustain  aad  manage,  must  of  necessity  be  always  in  a  state  of 
anxiety.  Hence,  you  see,  1  have  my  duties  and  solicitudes  from  which  no 
creatores  are  exempt. 

"  I  also  name  these  moraines  because  I  think  they  suggest  a  moral  to  your- 
self and  your  race.  Every  buoian  being's  sins  compose  a  moraine,  or  that 
which  may  be  symbolised  by  one ;  and  if  all  the  sins  of  mankind  were 
accumulated  io  like  manner,  and  became  as  visible  to  the  mind,  and  as  en- 
during, then  X  fancy  the  doings  of  your  race  would  shock  all  observers, 
and  even  astound  the  evil-doers  tbemaelves  I  Why,  even  if  all  your  own 
misdeeds  and  sins  were  heaped  up  before  your  sight,  I  conceive  the  moral 
moraine  (rather,  I  should  say,  perhaps,  immoral  moraine)  would  make  you 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Don't,  therefore,  say  that  moraines  belong  to  glaciers 
alone.  Kemember  that  "  the  evil  that  men  do  "  (as  well  as  glaciers)  "  lives 
after  them."    Ah,  ah  I  what  an  immense  heap  of  moraines  might,  perhaps, 

*  The  moraine,  or  accumulation  of  rocks  and  d-tbrit,  brought  down  by  the  (Racier 
of  Miage,  nearly  broke  up  the  entire  valley,  and  hna  evidently  produced  great  na- 
tural modificatione.  It  is  supiiosed  to  bo  the  largest  existing  moTaine  ia  the 
whole  Alps. 

The  glacier  of  Brenva,  a  most  imposing  object,  ia  visible  bom  the  valley,  bat  it 
also  has  dirank  back  into  diminished  poptotions. 
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be  found  in  f  oar  great  cities  1     Hngeri  nwtlf  ha^er,  ttuu  even  that  of  my 
prodigal  son  Miage. 

n.  WHiT  TOU  ABl. 

"Koir,  first,  you  are  a  bighly-orKaQized  being,  limply  regarded  u  one 
of  the  human  race.  You  are.  therefore,  very  different  from  me,  and  ought 
to  be  much  superior  to  me  in  every  respect  except  mere  magnitode.  Tet, 
BO  fur  as  I  can  leom  from  your  guardian  angel,  you  are  not  by  any  meoju 
the  beat  specimen  of  your  race.  On  the  contrary,  yon  are  in  some  respects 
a  despicable  creature.  Your  few  good  points  I  at  once  admit.  You  lore 
our  race,  aod  ;ou  respect  us  all ;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  many  others  of 
your  kind.  For  instance,  yoD  alone  are  now  sitting  at  mj  feet, — you  aJone 
of  all  yonr  kind.  You  hare,  likewise,  I  hear,  sat  at  the  feet  of  my  elder 
brother,  Monte  Soaa,  and  my  beautiful  sister,  Juogfran. 

"These  signs  of  docility  and  reverence  are  commendable,  and  I  bare 
watched  you  looking  at  me  from  the  Gramont,  the  Checruit,  and  the  Smxe. 
I  coafeas  all  this  zeal  and  activity  are  to  some  extent  good.  But  what  ii 
the  moral  result?  Are  yon  humbler,  holier,-~more  benevolent,  mare  re- 
ligions P  Of  course  I  cannot  penetrate  into  your  heart  as  yon  can  into 
mine  (at  least  from  this  side),  yet  I  am  informed  that  yon  are  stitl  restless, 
discontented  with  yonr  lot,  and,  worst  of  all,  sometimes  recusant  againat 
the  Great  Father's  will  I  Oh,  my  poor  hearer,  what  madness  ia  this !  By 
way  of  illustration — just  stand  up  at  this  moment  and  attempt  to  oppose  or 
defy  me.  Just  Ii(l  up  your  arm  and  hurl  defiance  at  me.  How  ludicrous 
the  action,  how  insane  the  attempt !  Infinitely,  infinitely  more  so  is  yonr 
attempt  to  countervail  the  will  of  our  common  Creator.  You  eaiinot 
change  the  course  of  one  grain  of  snow  in  all  the  miUions  of  grains  which 
are  heaped  upon  me.  Poor  fool !  Can  you  then  change  the  destinies  and 
determinations  of  the  Immutable  One  F 

"Again,  you  are  disposed  to  think  too  highly  of  yourself ;  that  is  another 
point  worth  notice.  Yon  have  written  a  book  or  two,  and  intend  to  write 
another  book  or  two.  You  think  yon  will  instruct  and  iofluence  yonr  race- 
Poor  fool !  Why,  enough  books  have  already  been  written  to  compose,  if 
added  bU  together  in  one  heap,  another  mountain  nearly  equal  to  myself. 
What  have  Way  effected,  what  have  jou  effected,  what  have  all  authors 
effected  P  If  I  am  Mont  Slanc,  there  is  a  huge  mass  of  moral  evil  which 
might  well  bear  an  opposite  designation.  Have  the  mountains  of  books 
lessened  or  added  to  this  F  My  dear  hearer,  you  had  better  employ  your 
time  in  picking  up  crystals  on  my  son's  shoulders,  the  glacier  of  Triolet, 
than  in  writing  books !  At  least  the  crystals  will  last  and  be  examined 
long  after  you  and  your  books  and  writings,  and  the  books  of  a  thousand 
besides,  are  utterly  forgotten.  The  only  good  thing  I  can  say  of  your 
attempts  in  this  way  is,  that  yon  mean  to  do  well  and  hope  to  do  goodi  but 
as  to  the  bad  books  with  which  the  world  is  filling  faa^  why  do  not  their 
authors  go  crystal  hunting  P 

ni.  What  Yon  «sb  not. 

"You  are  not  so  thankful  to  God  as  yon  should  be  for  the  innumerable 
tncrcies  which  have  hiUierto  attended  you.  You  are  here  this  day  to 
breathe  this  glacial  air,  to  enjoy  this  grand  scenery,  to  contemplate  me  at 
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leisure.  Yon  have  been  Bpttied  kmidat  many  dsngera,  in  aay  one  of  wliioli 
yon  might  have  lost  yonr  life.  Tou  are  not  grateful  enough  for  these 
mercies.  I  saw  yon  on  your  kneoa  on  the  Cramont :  was  it  to  look  over 
to  meP 

"  Moreover.you  are  not  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  hif[h  and  momentoua 
distinction  of  spiritual  immorlality.  As  respects  your  iorfy,  that  will  haTe 
decayed  before  any  one  of  my  filuciers  has  materially  altered  its  form.  At 
reftHrda  your  tpiril,  that  will  outlive  us  all.  I  have  been  here  thonsanda  aud 
tens  of  thousands  of  years— mora  years  than  your  race  know  or  would  care  to 
acknowledge,  and  yet  there  is  little  ohitnf;e  in  me  externally.  In  less  than 
half  a  century  yon  will  not  be  here.  Tour  race  U  short-liTcd  as  the  snow- 
wreaths  which  I  spin  in  sport  and  destroy  in  an  hour.  Still  there  remains 
the  undying,  the  eternal  part  of  jou.  That  alone  will  exist  when  my  last 
aiguilles  and  bnttresses  have  crumbled,  and  my  last  aTalanchci  thundered 
down.  I  $een  eternal,  and  joa  ephemeral ;  bnt  it  is  you  who  are  flternsl ! 
Tens  of  thousands  of  stars  have  sent  down  faint  beams  upon  iny  head ;  yet 
all  these  shall  bnm  dim  before  your  God-like  soul  ceases  to  exist.  Kever- 
theless,  yon  are  not  ever-mindfnl  of  this  most  momentous  distinction.  Is  it 
possible  that  you,  with  this  etenial  being  consciously  in  yonr  possession, 
can  trlQe,  and  sport,  and  behave  yourself  like  the  thoughtless  fools  of  yonr 
race?  Do  such  men  know  their  destiny  ;  do  they  believe  in  itP  Do  they 
for  one  hour  reflect  that  they  will  ontlast  me  and  all  the  mountains  of  the 
world,  and,  perhaps,  of  many  other  worlds  P  Even  yoo  are  not  duly  and 
deeply  mindful  of  this  tremendous  tmth  1  And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 
lastly, 

IV.  WHiT  Ton  ODOHT  TO  B«. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  bear  hardly  upon  yon  as  an  individual,  but  recollect  I 
am  a  practical  preacher — not  popular,  bnt  faithful  and  pleasant ;  and  I 
must  add  that  you  are  anything  except  what  you  really  onght  to  be.  I 
shall  neither  enumerate  your  privileges  nor  your  faults.  Tou  know  both. 
Bat  ere  you  leave  my  feet,  I  beg  of  you  to  reflect  upon  your  shortcominga. 
Neither  you  nor  I  are  any  longer  young.  The  heads  of  both  of  xa  show 
that  nine,  indeed,  early  became  white  from  constant  exposure;  and 
yonrs  partly  so,  as  I  am  informed,  from  constant  study.  Now,  then, 
yon  ought  to  be  a  rery  sage  and  very  useful  man,  beuefitiug  your  fellow- 
creatures  in  every  way,  and  consecrating  your  life  to  their  service.  Think 
of  me  and  my  tUrty  needy  sons,  then  think  of  yourself,  and  ask  :  '  What 
am  I  doingP  Am  I  feeding  the  poor  and  supplying  the  needy  like  Mont 
Blanc  P — am  I  storing  up  for  the  good  of  others,  of  my  dependents,  and  my 
neighbours  P' 

"  Tou  ought,  likewise,  to  be  particularly  gr*t«fal  for  your  measure  of 
health  and  strength.  Thousands  of  your  race  cannot  come  and  see  me  at 
all.  Thousands,  if  they  saw  me  at  a  distance,  could  not  climb  and  regard  me 
froin  all  points  like  yourself.  Your  ability  to  do  this  is  the  gift  of  the 
Great  Father.  Be  hourly  thankful  to  Him ;  and,  when  you  go  home,  con- 
aecrate  your  renewed  energies  to  Him.  Do  not  trifle  away  your  short 
span  of  time  and  little  store  of  strength.  These  are  not  yours  to  trifle 
with,  but  yours  only  to  dedicate  to  His  service,  who  made  and  matains  na 
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boih  I  who  upholds  me  in  mj  massirenen,  ftnd  you  in  jour  pettiness.    To 
Htm  be  the  praite ! 

"  Aa  I  don't  approre  of  long  aermons,  eapeoiallj  in  the  open  ur.  I  shall 
now  Bay,  Amen  ! " 

While  I  WM  meditating  oa  many  psrta  of  this  powerful  and  practical 
sermon,  suddenly  I  heard  a  dull  but  alarming  eoond,  like  that  of  malBed 
thunder  !  The  whole  valley  returned  it ;  and  I  instantly  know  that,  far 
away  up  in  those  unscaleable  recesses  behind  the  snow-crowned  preacber, 
an  aralsQche  had  fallen,  and  le^  no  trace  of  its  crashing  descent,  just  aa  it 
left  no  sound  or  strun  io  break  the  solemn  and  almost  awful  stiUneas  of  the 
whole  valley. 

A  fitting  Amen  waa  this  avalanche;  and  I  walked  the  tiro  and  a  li^If 
hours  back  to  Cormayeur  much  benefited  by  the  discourse  I  had  heard,  and 
which,  though  addressed  to  me  in  particular,  possessed  a  general  application 
to  all  the  readers  of  these  imperfect  notes  of  it. 

J.  B.  L 
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Wx  enter  now  on  the  consideration  of  the  third  feature  of  a  noble  national 
character  with  which  M.  de  Montalembert  credits  us^the  religious  mind- 
It  is  a  lofty  triad— the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  domestic  character,  the  religiovs 
mind.  The  three  great  bistorio  peoples,  in  whose  character  and  histoi^  it 
boa  been  most  completely  niaaif«at  are  tha  Jews,  the  Bomans,  and  the 
English.  There  are  many  important  features  in  which  the  Buxlish  natioaal 
character  and  function  in  the  world  seems  t«  combine  the  leading  qualities 
of  the  Boman  and  the  Jew.  Our  ministry  to  oiTilisation  is  far  more  directly 
the  prolongation,  as  it  were,  of  the  influenoe  wluch  the  Bomans  exercised  on 
the  derelopment  of  society,  than  is  that  of  the  Bomance  nations,  who  claim 
to  be  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  empire,  and  whose  langaage  is  "a  soft 
bastard  Latin"  still.  It  is  our  mission  to  weare  the  bands  of  relation  and 
intercourse  between  distant  nations  in  the  modem  world,  as  the  Bomans 
drew  together  in  some  rongh  form  of  unity  the  peoples  who  inhabited  the 
vast  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Our  commerce  marks  out  the  great 
world's  highways,  and  our  power  guards  their  safety,  much  as  the  high- 
WBjs  of  Europe  were  of  old  laid  down  and  guarded  by  the  power  of 
Bome.  The  Jew  we  represent,  if  our  critic  is  to  be  trusted  (and  an  BngUsfa- 
man  may  point  to  a  glorious  history,  of  which  religion  has  ever  been  the 
moving  spring,  to  sustain  his  judgment},  in  a  yet  noble  rqnality  and  ministry 
to  the  world. 

An  anthnsiastia  Bomaniat  holds  that  the  English  are  tlie  most  T«ligioBS  of 
nations.  He  attributes  it  in  large  measure  to  the  motherly  influence  of  the 
Boman  Church  in  the  early  days  of  our  eonversion  i  the  ultra  Protestant, 
on  the  other  hand,  eooneoti  it  almost  exclusively  with  the  religious  move- 
ment which  issued  three  centuries  tgo  in  our  oompLete  severanoe  from 
Borne.  The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  charaoter  and  habits  of  a  people  are 
realities  apart  trom  the  infiuenoe  of  systems.    If  we  are  religions  as  Brotea- 
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tanta,  we  were  religious,  and  not  altogetlieT  in  ■  tower  Benee,  as  Bwruuiirti 
At  the  Bsme  time,  we  maj  aea  clearl;  that  tlie  o&e  syitem  lias  a  far  nobler 
influenoe  than  the  other  on  the  deralopraent  of  the  higher  spiritual  life. 
Froronndlf  religiooa  as  England  was  in  the  early  da;a  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age  of  our  hiitorj,  when  Aldhelm,  Bede,  Sooifoce,  and  Alcuin  made  onr 
iaiand  famous  fur  Christian  learning  and  piety,  she  waa  more  deeplj  and 
nobly  religious  in  the  great  Proteatant.  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  throughont 
the  tremendous  struggle  by  which  oar  liberties  were,  not  won — thej  are  tfi 
old  as  the  Saxon  Conquest, — but  maintained  and  assured.  And  if  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  Beatoration,  and  far  on  into  the  eighteenth  century, 
England  aeemed  to  share  in  the  relapse  which  was,  probably,  an  ineritable 
reaction  after  the  intense  excitement  and  effort  of  the  Beformatiou,  the 
great  Methodist  reriral,  in  which  the  Independents  bore  a  distingnished 
part,  restored  the  balance,  and  prored  how  full  of  Titality  still  were  the 
■pringa  of  our  religions  life.  That  Evangelic  reriT«l  with  which  the  names 
of  Wesley  and  Whitfield  will  be  for  eyer  associated,  was.  we  firmly  believe, 
the  bulwark  which  saved  the  State  whan  the  storm  of  Beroltitioit  swept 
through  Europe,  and  laid  her  prondest  thrones  and  her  most  ancient  institu* 
tions  in  the  dnst.  Verily,  in  those  days  we  were  sared,  wlute  all  else  in 
Europe  waa  wrecked,  by  Uie  leaven  of  rigbteousneis  and  tmth  with  which 
the  great  preachers  of  the  revival,  by  Clod's  graoe,  had  leavened  ns.  And 
this  had  not  been  possibls  if  they  bad  not  found  latent  in  the  people  a 
religions  mind  to  work  upon,  quick  to  understand,  and  prompt  to  answer 
their  appeals.  It  waa  the  same  religious  mind  whioh,  a  century  before,  bad 
taken  charge  of  the  Bevolution,  and  oondaoted  the  greatest  political  mov»' 
ment  np  to  that  time  in  modem  history,  with  a  Christian  purpose  and 
method  which  are  wiUiout  parallel  in  national  movements  still.  It  is,  as  we 
said  in  an  earlier  paper,  in  the  great  crises  that  the  essential  eharaeter  of  a 
roan  or  of  a  people  ia  revealed ;  and  none,  we  imagine,  who  read  with  a 
single  eye  the  records  of  our  revolution,  can  question  that  the  religious 
mind  was,  at  one  time,  at  any  rate,  profoundly  oharaoteristio  of  the  English 

Botwhat  of  it  now?  Ia  it  still  our  crowning  honour,  our  sure  defence, 
our  immovable  stay  ?  It  is  the  question  of  questions  with  ns  ;  for  on  this 
far  more  than  on  onr  commerce,  onr  colonies,  our  fighting  power,  our 
wealth,  or  even  our  freedom,  the  future  of  our  country  depends,  and  no 
little,  too,  looking  at  our  wide-spread  empire,  of  the  future  of  the  worid. 
And  it  is  a  question  which  those  will  be  the  slowest  to  answer  who  best 
appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  who 
measure  most  accurately  the  influences  which  are  at  work  sapping  tlie  very 
foundationa  of  onr  religious  life.  That  very  malign  influences  are  at  work, 
that  the  faith  of  Englishmen  is  passing  through  a  searching  trial,  and  baa 
yet  eorer  temptations  and  perils  to  meet  in  the  coming  years,  is  palpable  to 
the  least  observant  student  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  Nereis  averywide- 
ipread  feeling  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  Christian!^  is  upon 
its  trial,  and  is  being  weighed  in  the  balances.  Nor  can  we  shut  onr  eyet 
to  the  faet  that  the  number  of  those  who  believe  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  wanting  is  large  enough  to  fill  the  fearfiil  with  sad  forebodings  as  to 
the  mult,    nen  are  Aos«  who  dietd  that  a  flood  of  Atheism  is  abont  to 
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■weep  orer  ub,  from  whioli  the  uk  of  trntk  Till  be  hudlj  and  painfull; 
tvieA. 

The  first  tiling  which  itrikei  na  in  endeavouring  to  form  some  jodgmect 
M  to  the  trnth  of  the  matter  is,  that  at  present  it  ia  peculiarly  difficult  to 
determine  how  far  the  religions  mind,  which  has  been  one  of  oor  moil 
marked  char loteris lies,  has  been  affected  bj  the  special  influeDcea  of  the 
time*.  All  times  hayo  their  special  influencei ;  but  much  that  seenu 
special  is  really  common  to  all  times.  Tliere  has  never  been  an  ago  in 
which  the  cry  has  not  been  heard,  "the  Church"  or  "the  truth"  ia  in 
danger,  and  in  which  the  fearful  have  not  trembled  for  the  Bafety  of  the 
Ark  of  God,  But  still  there  are  critical  ages  wliea  society  caata  its  slough 
aad  clothes  itself  afresh.  It  is  but  the  completion  of  a  procesa  wbicb  is 
always  in  action ;  the  old  skin  drops  off,  the  new  one  forma  itself,  day 
by  day.  But  there  are  eras  when  the  vital  process  ia  carried  on  with 
pecnliar  intensity,  with  great  inward  and  outward  distnrbanoe  and  pun. 
It  is  inch  on  era  through  which  we  are  passing  now.  And  it  ia  alwayi 
an  unfavourable  time  to  estimate  the  real  vigour  and  promise  of  tba  life. 
Moulting  birds  look  sickly ;  like  all  oreatnres,  in  the  seaaon  of  their  change. 
The  sickly  look  at  anch  times  is  no  true  gauge  of  the  store  of  strength  and 
life  within.  It  is  hard  for  us  shallow  and  short-sighted  mortals  to  measure 
the  scope  of  a  vital  process.  What  seems  to  ns  deathlike  may  be  really 
birthlike ;  while  much  that  w«  cherish,  as  full  of  life  and  promise,  in  the  eye 
of  heaven  wears  already  the  hue  and  the  form  of  death.  There  ia  an 
intense,  even  an  irritable  activity  in  the  religious  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  there  is,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  a  great  cracking  and 
rending  of  the  forma  both  of  thought  and  action,  which,  cieataiea  of  halnt 
that  we  are,  we  easily  identify  with  religions  life.  While  ao  much  is  breaking 
npi  and  so  much  is  re-formbg,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  calm  eatimate  of 
the  true  condition  of  the  nation,  and  strike  the  balance  of  gain  or  loas. 
Much  that  seems  irreligious  before  man  may  have  a  great  religiousness  in  it 
before  Ood.  The  doubting,  and  queationing,  and  searching,  which  are  tlie 
inevitable  fruits  of  the  vital  activity  which  we  believe  to  be  tht  characteristic 
of  the  timet,  are  ndt  godless  at  heart,  though  tbcy  may  seem  to  threaten 
thoughts  and  things  which  the  godly  cling  to )  they  may  end  in  giving  the 
godly  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  truths  they  cherish,  and  widening  out  immensely 
the  horison  of  their  world. 

It  is  only  after  a  long  interval  that  the  real  remits  of  such  movements  as 
those  which  are  in  progress  around  us  can  be  fairly  estimated.  And  all  the 
■tir  and  strife  which  religioua  questions  are  exciting  in  England,  the  deoiols 
and  affirmations,  the  attack  and  defence,  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
bulwarks  and  the  adoption  of  neir,  while  they  seem  to  imperil  the  hold  of 
Christian  trnth  npon  na  as  a  people,  will  be  found  in  the  end,  we  ate  bound 
to  believe,  to  be  a  form  of  Divine  discipline  whereby  God  will  strengthen 
and  deepen  our  national  religious  life. 

Indeed,  there  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  public  qoeationa,  and  in  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  is  strongly  suggestive  of  confidence  and  hope. 
There  is  a  strong  current  of  thought  and  feeling,  partly  fed  by  philosophy 
"  falsely  so  called,"  and  partly  by  deeper  and  more  dangerous  springa  in 
the  very  constitution  of  society,  which  presses  strongly  against  the  spaeifi- 
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call;  ChriatiBD  ideM  and  forma  of  tmth.  Ycra  may  meet  iritti  it  in  every 
stratum  of  society,  in  ever;  haunt  of  men.  Christianity  ia  aiaailed  on  every 
Bide.  From  ths  porest  Bcientilia  intellect,  from  the  coarsest  stump  orator 
nnd  the  most  ribald  blaspheme! r,  the  assault  is  delivered;  and  the  old  de- 
fences, the  evidences  and  theodicies  which  satisfied  the  past,  fail  to  meet  the 
esigsncies  of  the  present  hoar.  But  surely  there  ia  the  working  of  the 
relifiioua  mind  in  all  this.  There  is  the  sifin  here  that  the  people  do  care 
about  religion,  do  feel  that  relifrions  questions  are  supremely  worth  debat* 
ing,  do  desire  to  discover  the  religiona  ground  of  their  thoughts  and  actiona, 
and  do  not  believe,  as  they  have  come  to  believe  in  many  highly  cultivated 
conntriea  in  Europe,  that  religion  is  no  longer  a  manly  matter,  but  a  thing 
to  be  left  to  the  gosiipry  of  weak  women  and  idle  priests. 

Ia  it  not  deeply  significant,  from  this  point  of  view,  that  the  great  political 
question  which  is  stirring  the  country  to  its  depths,  which  is  reorganizing 
political  parties,  and  filling  the  world— for  they  watch  na  keenly  abroad — with 
high  expectation,  is  also  a  religious  question,  the  settlement  of  which  must 
bring  under  the  widest  public  discussion  principles  which  have  hitherto 
been  supposed  chiefly  to  interest  the  Church.  If  anythiog  in  the  present 
confosioo  can  reveal  plainly  to  observant  eyes  the  religioua  mind  of  England, 
it  will  be  the  approaching  discussion  on  every  platform  and  hustings,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  matters  which  touch  vitally 
the  religious  constitution  of  society.  We  have  large  hope  that  the  debates 
in  the  press  and  in  Parliament  in  the  coming  seaaiona  will  not  only  reveal, 
but  nourish  and  educate  the  religious  mind  of  the  nation,  and,  perhapa,  con- 
Tince  us,  among  other  things,  how  much  for  generationa,  for  agea,  that 
religions  mind  has  suffered  from  the  anomalies,  the  exactions,  the  oppres- 
sions, and  the  worldliness  of  an  Established  Church. 

A  far  graver  danger  to  the  religious  mindof  the  people  than  any  connected 
with  the  searching  or  even  the  shaking  of  the  foundations  of  Christian 
truth,  arises  from  the  luiury  of  the  age,  the  bitter  poverty  which  is  its 
inevitable  complement,  and  the  trade  spirit  which  is  eating  into  all  our 
religious  inatltutiona  and  aflaira.  "Juhurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  The 
prosperity  of  tbe  people,  the  splendour  of  their  empire,  the  riches  of 
their  trade,  plunged  them  into  cruel  supcTititions  and  obscene  idolatries. 
From  the  same  source,  we  are  persuaded,  our  main  danger  springs.  The 
shaken  foundations  will  settle  again  more  firmly ;  but  the  religious  decay 
which  springs  from  luxury,  vice,  aud  worldliness  of  spirit,  ia  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  earthly  cure.  Has  the  decoy  touched  the  core  of  the  nation, 
that  central  mass  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  which  is  the  strength  and 
the  health  of  the  people  in  the  spheres  of  politics  and  domestic  life  F  Again, 
we  believe  that,  in  respect  of  this  highest  and  most  vital  matter,  England  ia 
sound  at  heart.  Never,  we  Imagine,  was  there  a  more  healthy  interest  in 
the  religious  aspects  and  bearings  of  our  social  condition  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  middle  class,  which  substantially  governs  the  nation  and  moulds  it« 
life.  Tbe  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  ignorance,  and  misery  in  England 
are  religious  problems.  We  are  painfully  searching  out  how  it  is  that 
they  obtrude  themselves  in  a  Christian  country  with  such  atartliog  promi> 
nence,  and  how  these  maladies  of  the  State  may  be  Christianly  met  and 
cured.    The  direction  of  the  rehgions  mind  to  these  social  problems  is  fall 
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of  promiie  for  ttie  religioiu  mbd  itialf,  u  well  u  for  the  mau  of  nee  uid 
wretchedneu  whick  ii  the  parent  of  nina-teathi  of  tlie  leepticiim  and 
atheiim  which  stain  the  Chrintian  character  of  onr  land.  The  fint  gloriooa 
OQlbarst  of  Chrlitian  enthusiaBm  banished  poverty  and  friendleMneii  from 
tlie  Church.  The  eridences  will  laoli  their  crowning  demonitration,  till  tita 
ignorance,  vioe,  and  misery  of  the  people  are  brought  Tiaiblj  under  the 
healing,  eanng  influence  of  the  Ghnroh.  Alas  I  We  are  far  enough  from 
oar  Ohjristian  Atlantis.  We  shall  nerer  lee  it  in  its  beauty  this  aide  he*Teo. 
But  we  aee  the  Tisioa  and  the  hope,  and  work  earnestly  to  realise  them. 
We  mtut  throw  more  heart  and  more  faith  into  it,  if  it  ia  to  become  more 
than  a  dnam.  Grod  may  be  preparing  to  help  ns  in  our  progreai  by  aome 
aearohing  diaoipline.  We  will  not  funt  nor  marmar  under  the  ehaatiaiog 
hand.  Some  deeper  experience,  inward  or  outward,  than  hai  satiefied  ua  of 
late  muet  aearoh  ua,  and  stir  the  sluggish  sprinp,  if  we  are  to  maintun  ia 
iull  rigour  the  three  great  qualitiee  which  hare  hitherto  been  our  moral 
diitinotion  among  the  nations — the  ipirit  of  freedom)  the  domestic  charMter, 
^d  the  relij^oa  mind. 


dFrrocg  protestant  3&mtbo\mte. 

FxBKCH  FroteetantJnn  took  an  honourable  poaition  at  the  late  Kiii  Exhi- 
bition, l^ree  out  of  the  four  (^eat  prices  given,  in  France  to  establislunent* 
and  localities  remarkable  for  the  harmony  BAd  well-being  of  the  work- 
people were  assigned  to  Protestants ;  so,  also,  were  five  out  of  the  ten 
ionowabh  menlioiu  decreed  to  France.  Clearly,  the  deseendanta  of  the 
Huguenots  are  regaining  the  gtendtng  once  held  by  their  sufiering  and 
banished  sires.  It  is  well  known  that  multitudes  of  the  exiles  from  France 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  most  skilled  workmen  and 
manufacturers,  and  introdaced  into  the  lands  where  they  settled  the  mann- 
faotnrei  they  had  prosecuted  so  succesafully  in  their  own  country.  The 
lots  to  Franoe  itself,  by  their  departure,  was  immense.  The  loss  to  French 
Protestantism  was,  of  course,  vastly  greater.  Its  social  power  was  entirely 
destroyed.  During  the  last  fifty  yearj,  however,  much  of  the  lost  ground 
has  been  recovered,  and,  in  every  department  of  industry,  French  Protestaota 
are  proving  themselves  able  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors.  We 
rqjotoe  in  this  rapid  growth  of  Protestant  enterprise  in  France  as  an 
additional  illustration  of  the  power  inherent  in  an  intelligent  and  unshackled 
faith  to  favour  the  development  and  improvement  of  all  the  faculties.  The 
whole  country  has  made  great  advancement  aince  181S  in  all  branches  of  art 
and  science,  and  in  everything  relating  to  the  material  well-being  of  the 
people:  but  there  ii  something  very  remarkable  in  the  manifest  influence 
which  the  Protestants,  who  form  only  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, have  of  late  years  obtained.  Some  of  the  highest  offices  in  political  life 
are  held  by  them.  Many  of  the  mayors  and  prefects  are  men  of  our  faith. 
Sot  it  is  in  the  manufacturing  world  that  their  presence  is  perhaps  most 
ftlt.  TSoT  have  they  forgotten,  as  their  wealth  haa  increased,  to  malte 
pnTifion  for  the  oomfort  of  their  workmen  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
amongst  them.    No  one  oan  visit  Mulhoiue,  the  Manehester  of  Franca, 
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where  tlie  principal  eitabliihinenti  ve  oondnoted  bj  Froteitanti>  without 
being  straek  with  the  remukable  Beriea  of  pluB,  adopted  and  oarried  ont 
by  the  maDufactnreni  at  Tery  couiderable  oost  to  themselvei,  all  haring  for 
their  abject  the  locial  and  moral  well-being  of  their  workpeople.  The 
CitSt  OuvriirtM,  or  streeta  of  pleasant  dwell ing-bonsea,  each  with  ita  garden, 
erected  for  the  "  handsi,"  and  which  they  hare  been  enabled  to  purohaaa  for 
theraielTeii^theae  blocks  of  buildingi,  with  their  conooinitant  establiahi 
ments  for  bathing,  waahin;i(,  baking  bread,  fto.,  ore  a  worthy  monament 
to  the  honour  of  FroteataDtiam. 

In  other  modes  of  benevoleace  French  Protestants  have  diaplayed  rery 
oooaiderable  aativity  sa  well  tu  generosity.  Many  Englishmen  wbo  pay 
flying  Tints  to  Forii  retura  home  with  the  idea  that  there  is  little  or  no 
distresi  prerailing  in  that  oentre  of  fashionable  life.  The  following  figure* 
will  at  once  dispel  snob  an  illnsion.  Official  statiitioa  show  that  one  in 
every  serenteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  oity  hai  bia  or  her  name 
inseribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bureau  (ia  BUitfaitanee  as  being  in  need 
of  pablie  obarity.  This  is  sad  enongh,  bnt  the  matter  appears  still  worse  if 
we  take  separate  diitriota  of  the  oity.  Thus,  while  in  the  district  of  the 
El)f»4o  (the  west  end  of  Paris),  only  one  in  flfly-three  of  the  inbshitanta  ia 
in  need,  in  the  sonth-eastem  distriot  of  the  Gobelins  tbe  proportion  stands 
thus :  one  indigent  person  to  every  six  wbo  are  able  to  maintain  themselres. 
And  there  are  other  districts  where  the  amonnt  of  destitntion  la  almost 
equally  great.  To  mitigate  this  fearful  misery,  the  Administration  gives 
regularly  to  every  poor  person  an  average  of  )d.  per  diam  !  Their  remain- 
ing necessities  mast  be  supplied  by  the  charitable  efibrta  of  Chorohes  or 
individuals.  The  Protestant  Chnrohes  of  Paris  make  oolleotions  for  the 
poor  every  Sunday,  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
festivals,  and  in  the  winter,  special  oolleotionB.  In  these  wajv,  the 
Beformed  Chnreh  raised,  in  1860,  the  sum  of  £3.140.'  The  distribution 
of  these  sums  is  effected  by  deaoooa,  who  make  most  careful  inquiries  into 
the  eircumstanoes  of  the  families  relieved,  and  distribute  moat  of  the  funds 
in  person,  and  at  the  dneilinga  of  the  people.  In  1860,  as  muoh  as  £l,SiB 
was  distributed,  in  the  form  of  monthly  payments,  to  necesaitous  oases ;  £616 
was  paid  for  the  sohooling  of  poor  children ;  and  £648  was  given  for  extra- 
ordinary csaei  of  distress.  Similar  plans  are  pursued  amongst  the  Lutherans 
and  the  other  smaller  Protestant  Churches ;  so  that  we  may  reckon  that 
about  £7,000  Is  thus  yearly  oolleoted  for  the  Protestant  poor  of  the  city, 
in  addition  to  all  that  is  done  for  them  by  private  charity.  Now,  if  poverty 
exists  among  the  Protestants  of  Paris — and  it  is  certain  that  families  are 
Bonatantly  coming  to  Faria  from  the  Protestant  countries  of  Alsace  and 
HontbSliard,  who  very  soon  sink  into  abject  poverty — in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  among  the  rest  of  the  population,  then,  reckoning  the  Pro- 
testants at  80.000,  we  shall  have  6,000  people  requiriog  help.  Dividing  the 
nm  of  £7.000  among  these  6,000,  it  will  appear  that  each  receives  on 
an  average  £1  8s.  during  the  course  of  the  year  ;  in  other  words,  somewhat 
less  than  Id.  per  dient,  to  which  roust  be  added  the  id.  reoeired  from  the 
jBufwait  de  Bienfauanee. 

There  is  a  plan  that  has  been  in  operation  in  Paris  for  some  few  years  in 
eonseotion  with  the  Protestant  Church,  and  whioh  has  been  productive  of 
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n  large  amottat  of  good  where  it  bas  been  tried.  I  refer  to  the  IHzaiitet,  n» 
thej  are  called — aaeociatioDi  of  ten  persoiiB  or  fimiUea  liTiDg:  near  to  one 
another,  and  each  anbBcribing  one  franc  monthly  totrardi  the  maintenaLiice 
of  an  indigent  family  in  their  immediate  neighboarhood.  The  object  is  to 
relieTB  those  who  hnve  temporarily  fallen  into  migfortane,  and  to  set  them 
on  their  feet  again.  The  institution  was  first  entabliahedin  1850,  in  imitation 
of  a  similar  one  commenced  the  year  before  by  the  Soman  Catholieo.  In 
1860,  thirty-nine  of  these  Dizaines  were  working  in  connection  with  the 
Keformed  Chnrch,  and  ancceeded  in  affording  great  help  to  fiftjr-fire 
distreiBed  families. 

Onr  French  brethren  hare  alio  made  considerable  provision  for  orphaaa- 
They  have  established  twenty-fire  schools  and  asylums,  where  from  1,300 
to  1,500  children  are  being  ednoated,  and  in  many  oases  instructed  in  usefal 
trades  and  employmentB.  The  largest  of  these  institntiona  is  «t  Sarerdon 
(Arl^ge),  where  125  boys  are  being  taught  on  the  farm  belonging  to  the 
establishment  the  Tarions  processes  of  hnahondry.  They  have  also  BererAl 
penitentiaries  and  reformatories.  Chief  among  these  ia  the  agricultural 
colony  of  Ste.  Koy,  which  received  an  honourahU  mention  at  tho  lat« 
Exhibition.  In  this  colony  some  eighty  hojs  are  being  trained  to  habita  of 
industry.  Ifor  must  we  forget  the  admimble  and  now  well-known  eata- 
hlishmenta  at  Laforcs  under  the  care  of  the  Her.  John  Bart,  where 
200  children,  some  of  them  idiots,  others  epileptics,  and  others  sufiering' 
from  incurable  diseases,  are  being  tended  with  incessant  care,  and  in.  aorae 
cases  delivered  from  their  sad  condition. 

Another  excellent  worlc  is  that  of  the  Patronage  Committees  (Qmali* 
d»  Patronage)  or  Apprenticeship  Societies,  which,  not  content  with  plaeing 
out  the  youth  of  both  sexes  as  apprentices,  seek,  through  the  help  of  some 
regularly -appointed  patron,  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  the  young  people  ia 
order  to  stimulate  them  to  habits  of  order  and  diligence,  and  also  to  protect 
tfaem,  in  case  of  need,  against  harsh  or  over-exacting  masters  or  mtatreue*. 
Eegular  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  are  held,  to  which  both  apprenlieea 
and  their  employers  are  invited.  The  intercourse  thus  maintained  betireen 
these  young  people  and  their  watchful  frieudB  has  been  found  to  be  most 
beneficial.  The  apprentices  feel  that  there  is  a  friend  to  whom  they  can 
always  loolc  for  counsel  and  help.  These  Committees  kre  to  ha  found 
in  almost  all  the  large  Protestant  centres. 

In  short,  almost  every  kind  of  Christian  work  has  been  attempted. 
The  few  institutions  I  have  mentioned  are  only  samples  of  other*. 
The  spirit  of  benevolence  is  largely  developed.  In  the  absence  of 
poor  laws,  the  Churches  feci  that  the  poor  require  their  speoial 
care.  Latterly,  their  sympathies  have  been  called  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
starring  Arabs  in  Algeria,  and  about  60,000  francs  have  been  coUeoted. 
The  idea  of  systematic  beneficence  has  laid  hold  of  some  minds.  Mr.  Ross's 
voice  has  been  heard  in  some  of  the  pulpits,  and  not  in  vain.  We  tmit 
that  a  spirit  of  eelf-consecratiou  to  Christ  will  be  largely  fostered,  and  that 
the  great  wealth  possessed  by  French  Protestants  will  be  more  and  more 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  Christ's  poor  and  to  the  extension  of  His  lungdon. 

&.S.A. 
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A  OKBiT  criiia  has  been  reaelied  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Christian  miasioni, 
and  from  all  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ  careful  thonght  and  inquiry 
are  needed  to  determine  in  what  form  and  to  what  eztenl  they  shall  in 
future  be  carried  on.  Not  that  Christian  men  doubt  their  propriety,  or 
question  the  duty  of  supporting  them.  But  modes  and  systems  bare  got 
out  of  gear ;  miisions  are  not  snfBciently  Btndied  by  their  supporters  to 
be  fully  understood ;  myriads  of  Christian  people  have  no  adequate  idea 
of  their  extent,  their  prieeleis  value,  and  their  great  results ;  they  do  not 
and  cannot  feel  that  interest  in  them  of  which  they  are  worthy  ;  no  little 
dissatisfaction  prevails  with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  conducted ;  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  Church,  growing  greater  every  year,  is  turned 
into  nearer  channels. 

Missions,  a«  anch,  no  louger  need  to  be  defended.  They  are  recognised 
by  all  Christian  teachers  and  their  disciples  as  a  solemn  duty.  Their  warrant 
and  their  obligation  are  drawn  ftvm  the  direct  command  of  Christ.  They 
only  follow  the  example  of  the  Master  and  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  was  the 
missionary  spirit  and  missionary  work  which  Srat  gave  the  Christian  Church 
a  love  and  a  happiness  which  Judaism  had  never  known  ;  and  which  ex- 
hibited in  earnest  action  that  spirit  of  humanity,  of  generous  concern  for 
the  interests  of  others  which  the  Lord  had  iucnlcated ;  which  first  recog- 
nised all  nations  aa  members  of  one  family,  and  endeavoored  to  make  them 
BO.  Their  earliest  efforts  carried  the  words  of  grace  to  the  debased  cities  of 
the  Boman  Empire.  Ab  salt,  they  purified  much,  they  preserved  much,  and 
they  revived  the  life  of  society,  till  the  scum  of  those  ages  was  cast  away. 
They  were  not  forgotten  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  greatly  hidden  from 
the  public  eye.  Whenoe  did  Scotland  get  her  Christianity,  with  its  deep 
rercrence  for  elders  and  for  pure  Bible  truth,  but  from  the  missionary  aeal 
of  the  Culdees  of  lona  F  Whence  did  North  England  and  Ireland  receive 
their  first  impulse  upwards,  but  from  the  same  aource  of  power  P  It  is  the 
missionary  zeal  of  Boniface  and  his  companions  that  brightens  the  heathen 
centuries  in  the  Saxon  forests ;  and  it  was  by  the  self-denial  of  unknown 
evangelists  that  the  light  was  spread.  The  Heformers  were  true  mission- 
ariea  in  their  free  and  wide  preaching  of  the  GospeL  How  natural  that  the 
modem  Church,  in  its  revival,  should  follow  the  same  track  of  life,  delight, 
and  power. 

Her  misnons  to  them  that  are  "  out  of  the  way,"  her  visits  to  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  to  "  compel  them  to  come  in,"  have  been  the  glory  of  tiie 
Church.  They  appeal  to  ^  that  is  noble  in  our  nature  i  they  oidl  forth 
endurance,  patience,  heroism,  and  self- sacrifice.  But  for  them  we  should 
have  had  no  Polycarp,  no  Brainerd,  no  martyrs  in  Madagascar,  no  slaugh- 
tered evangelislB  in  the  Isle  of  Fines.  Of  the  enterprise  itself,  of  its  obliga- 
tions, of  its  great  claims,  and  of  its  perfect  ultimate  succesa,  there  now  uaa 
be  no  question.  That  battle  was  fought  out  fifty  years  ago  to  a  trium- 
phant issue  ;  and  facts  and  history  now  take  the  place  of  argument. 

It  is,  possible,  however,  that  objections  may  be  offered  to  the  details  of 
the  antarprise ;  that  discussions  may  arise,  not  with  its  opposera,  but 
amongst  its  friends.   In  fact,  at  the  present  time,sueh  objeotiona  lure  been 
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offered  on  niuy  hands ;  and  the  genenl  nlationi  of  the  Cbriatisn  Church 
at  large,  in  Easland,  to  the  miiBionary  esDie  are  hj  no  meaiu  latiBrkctorj. 
Abroad,  ia  the  fields  long  n-rought,  there  ii  noble  adrftnoe,  of  whicb  friendj 
at  home  are  little  anare.  The  time  haa  arriTed  irhen  the  fruit  of  eame*; 
toil  may  be  diaceioed  in  strong  churches,  able  to  bocome  fellow-helpera  in 
the  truth.  And,  now,  when,  from  sound  baiei  of  operation,  the  trained 
armies  of  the  Church  can  adronce  in  real  force  into  new  fields,  our  aewietiei 
nre  in  difficulties.  How  bard  it  ii  to  raise  adequte  iiinds ;  how  bard  to  get 
ri){ht  men !  Forgetting  that  foreign  mission*  moat  be,  to  an  nauBuat  estent, 
matters  of  futh ;  that  a  complete  and  correct  knowledge  of  their  progress, 
position,  and  results,  can  only  result  from  long  and  careful  stadj ;  and 
pressed  on  everj  hand  for  gifts  bj  the  holy  ingenuity  which  is  nerer  weary 
of  forming  new  schemes  of  benevolence,  even  Christian  men  give  waj  to 
doubts,  and  the  fault-finders  enjoy  a  golden  opportunity  which  they  are  not 
■low  to  use.  Criticisms  in  recent  years  have  been  both  nnmerons  and  strong. 
"  Agencies  are  erpensive ;  salaries  are  too  large ;  the  home  offices  are  extra- 
vagant i  missionaries  are  badly  trained;  the  deputation  system  ia  bad; 
funds  are  wasted;  native  churches  are  petted  and  spoiled;  native  agontj 
are  kept  down.  What  proofs  exist  that  the  work  is  prosperinifP"  In 
addition  to  this,  a  Statement  has  of  late  been  widely  circulated,  which,  if 
accepted  and  acted  on,  would  go  far  to  diminish  the  already  small  amount 
devoted  to  foreign  missions,  and  to  out  away  the  ground  from  our  feet 
iJtogetber.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  ia  reported  to  have  said  that  it  would 
have  been  a  blessed  thing  for  thousands  of  people  in  England  to  havo  been 
bora  in  Calcutta,  for  there  they  would  have  had  some  chsnce  of  being  bronghi 
within  the  means  of  grace ;  whereas  in  England  they  were  entirely  neglected. 
In  my  judgment,  such  a  sentiment  is  quite  unsound.  Calcutta  does  not 
possess  the  great  religious  privileges  and  active  ^al  implied;  theevangeUnn 
of  Eogland  does  not  stand  at  oomparatively  so  low  an  ebb )  nor  ia  the 
interest  of  English  Christians  direoted  so  much  to  heathen  abroad  and  so 
little  to  the  heathen  at  home.  The  question  is  one  of  fact,  and  the  facta  of 
the  case  can  without  dilficulty  be  shown. 

On  many  grounds  it  may  be  found  useful  to  examine  the  character  and 
force  of  missionary  work,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  missions  of  for«iga 
lands  are  no  longer  where  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  The  Churches  at  horns 
are  in  a  far  nobler  position,  and  possess  far  larger  resources.  Hare  they  the 
same  zeal,  the  same  grasp  of  faith,  as  in  former  days  F  Are  these  changed 
only  in  direction,  or  are  they  less  strong?  Id  what  direction  are  claims 
moat  powerful  and  duty  most  clear  F  What  are  the  relative  positions  of  these 
missionary  elTorts  abn»d  and  at  home  F  Facts  will  bear  out  the  foUowing 
conclusions  :— 

1.  That  foreign  missions  are,  not  only  from  duty,  but  in  their  working, 
and  in  the  manifest  blessing  put  upon  them,  emineatt;  worthy  of  ths  Itmtj 
support  of  the  Christian  Church. 

2.  That  the  emount  of  missionary  and  benevolent  effort  sxortedathome 
greatly  exceeds  all  that  is  expended  abroad. 

3.  Thatthepresent  excessive  devotion  to  forms  of  labour  otose  at  bsad.is 
injuring  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  Church  in  its  highest  ttam,  ud  is 
cramping  the  efforts  whioh  are  oallad  for  in  foreign  land*. 
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1.  That  to  nttaiB  that  lofty  ■pirit,  hrgtt  efforti  and  k  widar  nofte  of  um- 
ftilaeti  i^onld  ba  andertakeai  and  tbata  far  larger  ooniecration  of  men  and 
mesDj  Rhonld  be  lought  for  without  delay. 

G.  That  the  time  has  arrifed  irhen  the  Chriatian  Chnreh,  from  its 
advanced  position,  from  its  railly  inoreaaed  strength  at  home,  and  ita  n- 
aourcea  in  the  native  Churches  gathered  abroad,  should  syatematioally  set 
itself  to  eTsngelise  the  entire  heathen  world,  now  open  to  its  eSbrts  as  it 
never  was  before. 

[Extracted  from  an  important  work  by  the  lUv.  Dr.  Mnllena,  entitled 
"  London  uid  Calcutta,  oompared  in  thsir  HestheDiam,  their  Pririleges,  and 
theii  Prospects ;  showing  the  Great  Claims  of  Foreign  Missions  upon  the 
Christian  Choroh."    The  book  has  been  reriewed  in  these  pages.] 


poetry. 

I  WAST  TO   GO    HOME. 

I  wsnt  to  go  home,  for  I'm  weary  here, 

I're  wrestled  with  sin  for  many  a  year ; 

And  I  know  if  I  stay  I  must  wrestle  on. 

For  the  flesh  will  not  rest  till  the  spirit  is  gone. 

I  want  to  go  home,  for  my  Saviour's  there. 

And  His  presence  I  love,  and  sought  in  prayer; 

I  may  not  be  happy,  save  when  He  is  near. 

And  I  see  Him  but  dimly,  darkly,  here. 

I  want  to  go  home,  to  know  it  all— 

Our  Saviour's  love  for  the  sinner'a  sonl; 

The  meicy  of  God,  and  the  glory  given 

To  taints  when  they're  safely  brought  to  heaven. 

I  want  to  go  home ;  but  I  must  wait 

Till  my  Lord  shall  open  the  prison  gate  ; 

Aud  I'll  gladly  and  willingly  serve  Him  here. 

For  a  day,  for  a  week,  for  a  month,  for  a  year. 


.Cotigttgationallsm  in  gorftsliire.* 

Wb  are  delighted  to  find  that  the  spirit  of  historical  research  is  so  active 
amongst  H'onconformists  in  the  present  day.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune 
of  late  to  notice,  once  and  again,  contributiona  to  our  literature  in  the  form 
of  local  annals.  Whilst  some  are  studying  the  eooleBiaatical  records  of 
our  country,  with  a  view  to  illustrste  the  relative  position  of  different 
churches  since  the  Beformatioo,  and  to  embraoe,  in  an  organic  whole,  the 
results  of  modern  inquiry;  others  are  employed  in  the  not  less  useful 
department  of  collectiug  such  information  as  can  be  found,  relative  to  Con- 

*  "  CoDgregationaliim  in  Yotbhire.     A  Chapter  of  Modem  Chnreh  Histwy." 
By  jAtfia  O.  MiALL.     (Loodoa;  Snow.) 
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gregationat  ChnrcIiM  in  variotii  oonnties  and  diitrieta.  Able  and  xealoni 
workmen,  we  believe,  are  bniilj  employed  at  tbis  moment  in  thia  way ;  and 
wo  oolj  hope  that  the  industry  of  eathora  will  be  met  on  the  part  of  the 
disaenting  public  with  «ucb  a  measure  of  support  ai  will  at  least  meet  the 
oeit  of  publit^ation ;  to  saj  nothing  of  what  is  further  due — the  recompense, 
in  some  small  degree,  of  time  and  toil  deroled  to  the  illustratioa  of  our 
princvptes  tlirougli  the  medinm  of  facts.  We  hare  a  hiatorj,  and  we  are 
skortsighled,  indeed,  if  we  do  not  Talue  it ;  for,  with  all  the  fault*  of  <mi 
predecessors,  tlieir  lives  and  labours  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  eatue 
which  they  eapouBed.  That  hiftory  is  full  of  beant;  and  power,  when 
truthfully  and  skilfully  written ;  snd  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  pririlege  of 
tlie  members  of  onr  churches,  young  and  old,  to  read  the  touching  and 
Btirnng  stories  which  it  contain),  (md  to  ponder  the  deep  and  urgent  lessons 
which  it  suggests. 

We  hiul  Mr.  Miall  as  an  indnatrions,  thoughtful,  aoeomplisbed,  and 
skilful  coadjutor  in  this  field  of  literary  labour.  He  has  produced  a  book 
which,  we  hope,  will  be  gladly  welcomed,  not  only  by  the  Nonconformists  of 
Yorkshire,  but  by  the  Nonconformists  of  England.  What  was  done  by  our 
predecessors  in  the  North  is  of  deep  interest  to  all  who,  in  the  South,  luTe 
adopted  similar  principles  to  theirs.  The  memories  preiprred  by  the  preaent 
author  are  worthy  of  being  oirculated  and  cherished  thronghont  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Miall  has  been  working  upon  materials  collected  and  bequeathed 
to  the  West  Riding  Congregational  Union  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Scales. 
He  has  not  acted  the  part  of  an  original  investigator  to  any  great  extent ; 
"  has  not  aspired,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "  to  be  a  laborious  collector  of 
trivial  antiquarian  details.  This  would  have  demanded  more  time  than  is 
compatible  with  hia  public  and  pastoral  life.  But  ranch  pains  and  labour 
have  been  bestoired.  in  giving  shape  to  the  scattered  materials."  Yet 
we  submit  to  the  author  that  this  is  some  drawback  on  the  value  of  hit 
work.  Every  one  who  has  laboured  in  this  line  of  things  knows  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  trust  in  minute  matters  to  the  inqidries  of  others,  of 
which  some  examples  occur  in  this  very  book ;  besides,  original  reaearch 
gives  force,  and  life,  and  graphic  power  to  the  exhibition  of  details,  which 
can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  Other  sources  for  the  illustration  of  York- 
shire history  exist  besides  those  of  which  Mr.  Scales  availed  himself;  and 
we  must  confess  some  little  surprise  that  the  various  and  corioos  informa- 
tion respecting  Yorkshire  Nonconformity,  contained  in  the  Stale  Paper 
Office,  haa  not  been  laid  under  tribute  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter  of 
Modem  Church  History. 

The  volume  is  dlrided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  a  ritumi  of  the 
general  history  of  Nonconformity  in  the  county,  from  the  Beformation  to 
the  present  time.  No  attempt  ia  made  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the 
events  of  this  long  period,  cither  by  fresh  research,  or  by  original  criticism ; 
but  the  review  is  written  with  great  care  and  judgment,  and  is  expressed  in 
a  very  scholarly  and  agreeable  style.  This  portion  of  the  volume  ii  highlj 
creditable  to  the  literary  taste  of  the  author. 

The  second  part  consists  of  an  account  of  tiie  different  Yorkshire  diurolie*) 
alphabetically  arranged,— giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  geogr^tbioal  or  ecole- 
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eiutic&l  dictioQkrj.  If umerooB  coDtributon  of  iDformation  seem  to  h&re 
been  employed,  the  nunei  of  wham,  are  specified. 

This  nrraDgement,  of  course,  hu  iat.ay  inconTeaiencea.  Charasters  and 
cireumstaQces  described  ia  the  first  part  reappear  in  the  aecond ;  chroDO- 
loKical  order  ia  broken,  bistoriEal  unitj  disappi^ara,  and  page  after  page  of 
mere  namea  and  dates,  in  double  coIuidds,  presents  a  very  unattractire,  not 
to  saj  an  unsightly  appearance.  We  Iioaeatly  confess,  hoireTer,  tbat,  in 
this  respect,  it  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  suggest  a  better  method.  But 
let  us  add  that,  as  to  distributing  this  ungainly  sort  of  matter,  we  mucb 
prefer  the  mode  adopted  faj  Mr.  Urwick  in  hia  "  Ifoncanformity  in 
Cheshire. " 

In  coDcIosion,  we  oficr  botii  out  congratulations  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
excellent  author  for  n  painataliing,  able,  and  naefol  addition  to  the  library  of 
NoncoDfoimist  hiatoriana.  This  la  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  appeared  in 
this  oharttcter,  aod  wo  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 


&tntBid ;  tit,  t^e  iFiott  Booft  of  fftaats.* 

Ii  19  impossible,  within  our  limited  apace,  to  do  justice  to  a  work  like 
this.  Messrs.  Ciork  have  provided  for  Biblical  students  many  most 
valuable  helps;  but  in  our  opinion  they  have  contributed  few  volumes 
altogether  equal  to  the  present. 

It  haa  faulta  of  the  class  belonging  to  all  German  commentators — such 
as  numerous  obscurities,  an  over- refinement  in  the  analysis  of  words,  a 
needless  display  of  learning,  useless  and  wearisome  references  to  antsganist 
hypotheses,  and  a  metaphysical  treatment  of  historical  subjects.  It  has 
abo  the  characteriitio  imperfections  of  Lange,  whose  division  of  comments 
into  txegetieitl  and  critical,  doctrinal  and  eiAical,  homiltlical  and  practical, 
is,  to  us,  most  tedious  and  unpleosant,  to  say  nothing  of  the  jejune  and  use- 
less remarks  often  occuring  under  the  lost  head. 

Besides  these  general  objections,  we  must  specify  our  dissent  from  some 
of  the  great  German  critic's  conclusions.  He  rejects  the  common  iuterpre* 
tation  of  Gen.  iiii.  1,  and  says,  "  For  a  burnt  ofiering  may  mean  a*  a  burnt 
offering,  or,  also,  mith  a  bnrnt  offering,  in  and  under  the  symbolical  presen- 
tation of  it."  He  also  interprets  the  story  of  the  ass  speaking  tj  Balaam ; 
and  of  the  sun  standing  still ;  upon  symbolical  principles,  which  if  generally 
applied,  would  make  the  Bible  a  mere  nose  of  wei.  Indeed,  he  objects 
most  strongly  to  the  hermeneutical  maxim,  that  the  Bible  uses  language  in 
tho  same  way  only  in  which  it  is  used  in  ordinary  records. 

We  thus  honestly  indicate  some  of  the  things  whiah  we  disapprove  ia 
Lftnge's  commentary.  But  the  merits  of  the  work  must  not  be  judffed^s imply 
by  his  portion  of  it.  There  are  numerous  and  important  notes  by  oLhers, 
correcting  his  errors,  as  in  the  instances  just  cited,  and  supplying  hia  defects. 
Drs.  Lewis  and  Gosman  have  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work  by  their 
learned  and  thoughtful  additions-  The  great  worth  of  the  book  liea  in  this — 

■  "Genesis;  or,  the  First  Book  of  Moses."  By  J.  P,  La^OB,  D.D,  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Additions,  by  Prof,  TArLEit  Lewis,  LLD.,  and  A.  Oox- 
MAH,  D.D.     (Clark.) 
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that  it  U  ezh&nstiTe.  Ai  a  eritical  apparatus  for  the  the  atudf  of  Q«ii»is. 
we  know  no  one  prodnction  t«  be  compared  with  It  for  completeness.  Tbe 
inlrodoctory  diaquisitioni,  extending  over  more  than  160  elosely-prmted 
pajjes,  enterinR  fully  into  the  critical  queatioiti  to  which  the  conteata  of 
OeneBiB  give  rife,  we  hare  read  with  the  deepest  intereBt,  instraetioD,  and 
profit.  Scientifii-ihiitorical, chronological, andmoral  diffienlties  are  houestlj 
noticed  and  discuBsed,  and  the  theories  of  the  origin  of  this  first  book  of 
Scriptnre — the  simply  Mosaic,  and  the  documentary,  in  its  different  modifi- 
cation8,~are  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  For  information  on  theae  topics, 
the  goodly  Tolnme  before  us  may  ha  consnltcd  with  the  ulmost  confidence 
and  satisfaction. 

The  unity  of  liTiog  truth  breathing  throaghout  the  organic  portion  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  organic  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  with  singular 
ability  and  force,  indicated  and  illustrated  In  these  pages.  The  following 
paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  pregnant,  although  somewhat  carelesa  snd 
nigged,  style  in  which  are  expressed  t^  results  of  learned  reaeareb  and 
profound  thought ; — 

"  In  the  investigation  of  the  dataa  of  the  Biblical  boolta,  the  htatorf  of  the 
derelopment  of  the  Biblical  ideal  has  not  been  allowed  sufficient  weight. 
This  is  trae,  emphatically,  of  the  idea  of  a  personal  Messiah.    Xn  ita  more 
definite  form,  it  enters  into  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Micah,  i.e.,  abont  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  (B.C.).    It  is,  perhaps,  credible  that  the  idea  of 
the  Messiah  should  not  appear  in  a  later  historical  book ;  but  it  is  incredible 
that  the  Messianic  idea  in  a  later  book  should  recede  again  to  the  idea  of  a 
typical  Messiah,  which  meets  us  in  2  Sara.  vii.    Indeed,  since  the  idea  of 
the  typical  Messiah  £rst  appears  here,  and  a  whole  period  lies  between  the 
appearance  of  the  typical  Messianic  image,  and  the  ideal  McBsianic  image, 
the  origin  of   the   second    book    of   Samuel   must    be   this  whole    period 
earlier  than  that  of  Isaiah  and  Micah.    Generally,  the  prophets  form  the 
strongest  bulwarks   against   the   excesses   of  the  critics.      Hengatenberg, 
Delitzcb,   and  others,  show  how  frequently  they  use  the  historical  books, 
especially  the  Pentateuch,  including  i>euteronomy,  and  how,  therefore,  they 
presuppose  the  existence  of  these  books.    Sut  what  long  periods  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  legal  theocracy,  between  ita  cnlmi- 
nating  point  under  David  and   Solomon,  and  the  prophetic   doubts   and 
despondency  as  to  its  eternal  and  legal  appearance.    Let  as  take  the  idea  of 
personal  repentance  as  a  measure.    If,  on  good  grounds,  we  view  the  Slst 
IPselm  as  the  penitential  psalm  of  David,  is  there  any  similar  development  of 
the  idea  of  personal  repentance  in  Deuteronomy  P    So,  likewise,  there  is  no 
similar  statement  of  a  personal  experience  of  grace.    Criticism  rightly  oses 
Uie  citations  of  the  propbeti,  but  it  should  use  also,  with  greater  care,  th* 
history  of  religion*  ideas." 
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Om  it  he  Tme  f    An  Inquiry  as  to  the  EndlessneM  of  Pnture 

Punishment.    Sr  Willijui  Mull.    (London  :  Elliot  Stock.} 
The  question  of  which  thia  pamphlet  treats  is  one  invested  with  the  deepest 
solemnity  and  tnomentooaness.    It  cannot  be  contemplated  without  feeUnn 
of  awo,  and  a  consciousness  of  our  incompeten.oy  to  haimoniio  all  tnt 
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condictiD^  elements  that  (r>ther  aronnd  it.  Of  everr  man,  moreover,  who 
attempti  ila  inTeBtiKaUon.  it  demanda  not  onlj  the  hieheat  order  of  thought, 
bat  profound  deference  to  the  spirit,  and  tone,  and  statements  of  Scripture. 
ShalloiTnesa  of  mind,  faregone  conclaiiona,  and  hnatr  f^eneralizatinn,  iitt^rlf 
diaqualify  a  man  for  dealinj;  with  a  quejfioti  bo  inliraatiilv  connected  with 
the  myatory  of  evil,  and  the  anirit  and  admiaiatration  of  Dirine  law.  The 
writer  of  this  pamphlet,  bo  flippant,  ao  fiira'j.  so  irreTerent  !n  his  mods  of 
treatment,  evincea  an  utter  destitution  of  all  those  hi(;h  qnalitiea  required 
in  the  inresti^ation  of  the  qaestion  he  has  preaumed  to  touch.  Not  only  is 
he  Toid  ot  the  reach  and  power  of  thought  demanded,  hut  of  the  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  moral  lione  ao  essential  in  the  treatment  of  audi  a  subject. 
The  question  of  "  Future  Puuiahraent "  conld  not  possibly  receive  any  aolu- 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  Her.  William  Miall.  The  coamenesa.  irreverence, 
and  preanrnptnons  doematism  pervadinu  his  pamphlet  may  be  aeceptable 
to  those  who  would  dilute  sin  ao  as  to  become  li^ht  and  trivial,  and  would 
reaolve  the  principles  of  eternal  justice  into  the  weakness  of  himan  cora- 

Eromise ;  but  to  all  who  regard  sin  as  an  inSnite  eril,  and  the  Dirino 
tw  as  immutable,  they  can  only  fumiah  evidence  of  his  incompetency  to 
deal  with  snch  a  anbject,  and  of  the  lilcelihood  of  his  pamphlet  hef;ettin(( 
a  spirit  of  looseDess  and  scepticism.  Wo  know  sothins  personally  of  Mr. 
Miall,  or  of  the  order  of  his  ministry,  and  have,  therefore,  written  oon- 
Bcionlioualy  and  without  prejudice.  Doubtless,  he  is  an  estimable  man, 
but  in  attempting  to  treat  of  "  Future  Fanishment,"  he  has  mistaken  at 
once  his  mission  and  his  capabilitiet, 

The  itytlery  of  Suffering,  aitd  other  Diacourtes,  By  E.  De 
FansBKsi,  D.D„  author  of  "Jeans  Christ:  His  Times,  Life,  and 
Work."  (London  :  Hodder  and  StouRhton.) 
These  are  very  remarkable  diseonrses.  They  ere  distin^inii^lied  by  all  the 
nice  analysis  of  fhouKht  and  glow  of  feeling  so  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Presaena&'s  miniatry  and  writinxa.  The  firat  six  sermons  are  very  beau- 
tiful and  comprehensive  disquiaitions  on  the  question  of  suSering.  claasi- 
fied  in  the  following  order: — The  Oriftin  of  Sufierinir ;  Consolation; 
Suffering  in  its  Bearing  on  Conversion  j  SuSerinz  in  Relation  to  the 
Christian  Life;  Suffering  for  the  Truth's  Sake;  Compassion.  Thpy  are 
translated  by  the  Ret.  JL.  S.  Ashton,  B.A.,  and  are  so  rendered  aa  to 
retain  all  the  felicity  and  fervour  of  the  original  in  a  pure  and  idiomatic 
Kngliah  style.  The  other  six  of  these  sermons  bear  the  following  titles  : — 
Christian  Mystieiam ;  The  Voice  of  the  Church,  and  the  Cry  of  the 
Christian  Heart ;  The  Sins  of  Religious  Speech ;  The  Supernatural  at  tha 
Bar  of  Conscience ;  Tha  Adoration  of  Mary,  the  Sister  of  Lazarus  i  The 
Jnbileo  of  the  French  Reformation.  They  are  tranalitcd  by  the  editor 
of  the  Tolume,  who  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  their  spirit  and  ex- 
pression aa  to  retain  all  the  "warmth  and  oolour"  of  the  original,  All 
tbooghtfnl  Christian  readers  will,  doubtless,  feel  grateful  to  the  fair 
editor  for  having  put  such  eloquent  and  faithful  expositiona  of  Divine 
troth  into  the  minds  of  the  English  people,  and  thus  "drawing  cloier 
the  bonda  of  aympathy  with  onr  brethren  in  oUier  lauds." 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Parents  Bereaved  of  Little  Children.     Edited 

bv  WlLLIiu  X^oiy,  author  of  "  Mora!  Statistics  of  Glaagow,"  Ao. 

With  an  Introductory  Historical  Sketch  by  the  Rev.  Whli*X  Amisa- 

soiF,  LL.D,  Glasgow.     (London :  James  fiisbet  and  Co.) 

Nothing  leave*  a  deeper  shadow  on  hnmau  creeds  and  tbs  dogmas  of  the 

past  than  the  opinions  which  they  embody  re^peoting  the  final  destiny  of  those 

who  die  in  infaaoy.    Running  up  into  mysteries  which  could  not  be  solved, 

and  limiting  the  protisioni  of  inSnite  lore  by  the  nairownesa  of  prejudioe 
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and  part^r  spirit,  our  btten  K^nenllf  held  And  iuierted  in  their  creed  tL« 
opinion  that  all  who  die  in  infancj  finallj  perish.  Doubtlesi  thia  gloonij 
doftma  ITBS  modiGeil  among  dome  sections  of  professing  Ciiristiane  by  ths 
supposed  cfBcacj  of  baptism  ;  but.  with  others,  certain  nolions  of  faith  and 
election  )(aTe  it  the  prominence  and  perpetuity  of  a  fundamentAl  doclrint. 
Happilf,  a  brighter  day  has  dawned;  the  dark  shadows  that  realed  on  the 

E raves  of  infancy  hare  passed  awaj,  and  weeping  parent*,  whilst  their  t^an 
edew  Ihe  last  resting-place  of  their  infants,  can  cnerish  the  bright  thougL; 
that  they  are  "not  lost,  but  gone  before."  Of  this  change  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  final  destiny  of  dying  infants,  the  Tolume  now  before  us  furnishes 
happy  evidence.  Originating  in  a  few  letters  of  consolation  addreMed  te 
the  editor  when  he  hadlost  a  loved  child,  it  has  gone  on  angmentinfj;  throngli 
rarious  editions,  till  it  embraces  the  views,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  men 
of  almost  every  section  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  prefaced  by  a  very 
striking  and  characteristic  sketch  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Anderson,  tracing  the 
opinions  held  respecting  the  future  of  infants  through  Paganism,  Jadaitm. 
and  Christianity.  To  sorrowing  parents,  on  whose  homes  and  heart*  the 
ahadow  of  bereavement  has  fallen,  this  volume  will  some  aa  a  minister  of 
consolation.  Its  lessons  are  full  of  healing  balm,  enriched,  with  truth,  and 
clothed  in  beauty ;  they  cannot  fail  to  relieve,  console,  and  gladdea. 

Akasandro  Gamzzi.    The  Records  of  Two  Years'  Chriatian  Work 

in  Italy.  (London :  James  Uisbet  and  Co.) 
Gavaui  is  a  name  familiar  in  England.  JUany  have  heard  and  admiied 
him.  Some,  perhaps,  misimderBtood  him,  and  had  little  or  no  Bympathr 
with  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  oppression  and  Bomisb  inperstition.  AU 
who  thoroughly  knew  him,  and  have  followed  him  with  their  sympathy  and 
prayers  in  his  mission  to  his  conntrymen.juetly  regard  him  as  an  enlightened 

Satriot,  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  important  and  aelf- 
Bnying  work  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  this  little  publication,  iaaoed  br 
one  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  is  a  most  interesting  and  touching  recorcl. 
He  himself,  it  would  appear,  shnns  everything  like  a  direct  and  personal 
announcement  to  the  world  of  his  conflicts  and  labouia  for  the  eDlightenment 
of  Italy  i  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  pnblian  this  brief 
summary  of  his  mission  for  the  last  two  years,  in  order  to  elicit  sympathy 
and  co-operation  with  him  in  the  great  work  of  evangelicing  Iub  native 
land.  The  perusal  of  thii  little  pamphlet  cannot  fail  to  draw  forth  sympathy 
and  prayer  on  behalf  of  himself  ana  his  work. 

The   Church  of  Christ     What  is  it  f    A  Letter  Addressed  to  a 

Person  about  to  Join  a  Church  of  Christ.  By  Jbs8£  Hobson.  [Londoa : 

Elliot  Stock.) 

The  views  and  counsels  of  this  letter  are  sound  and  jndiciona.     It  may 

with  advantage  be  put  into  the  hands  of  candidates  for  Church  fellowahip. 

Mints   OH   Bible   Beading  and  Siiidj/.      (Loudon :    Hodder  and 

StongUton.) 
To  guide  the  thoughtful  and  inquiring  in  the  reading  and  ilndy  of  the 
Scriptures  we  know  nothing  more  appropriate  than  thia  little  publicatioD. 
It  wilt  prove  a  valuable  aid  not  only  \q  the  young  disciple,  out  to  the 
matured  Christian. 
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THB  LITB  BBT.  SUIUBL  BABTOH  BCHOPIBLD, 

The  Babiect  of  tliia  brief  sketch  wu  bora  at  AshtOD-nnder-LTTie,  in  the  rear 
1807.  He  waa  the  child  of  tmlr  pious  parents,  who  greatly  feftred  God, 
and  delighted  in  His  vayt,  and  irhose  sincere  deiire  and  eonatant  endearoar 
it  was  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurtare  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
By  them  he  waa  early  taught  the  garing  truths  of  religion,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  the  house  of  CFod,  where  he  was  brought  within  reach  of  a 
faithful  miniatntion  of  the  Gospel.  The  discourses  which  he  heard,  and 
which  often  powerfully  arrested  nis  attention,  togeUier  with  the  spiritual 
conversation  and  habitual  and  profonnd  respect  for  eTerythiog  sacred  whicli 
characterised  his  father's  housenold,  did  not  fail  to  produce  their  duo  effects 
npon  his  mind.  While  he  was  ^et  a  youth,  he  bccarne  the  subject  of 
powerful  convictions  of  sin,  and  painful  fears  relating  to  death  and  eternity, 
which  his  ^rents  fondly  hoped  might' grow  into  a  still  deeper  sentiment, 
and  result  m  the  conversion  of  his  bouI  to  God.  In  this  cherished  desire  of 
their  hearts,  however,  they  were  doomed  to  a  temporary  disappointment. 
Bat  tho  good  seed  was  not  dead.  It  pleased  that  God  who  selects  His  own 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  gracious  designs  shortly  afterwards 
to  visit  him  with  severe  personal  afBiction.  The  impressions  and  feelings 
of  earlier  years  were  all  reoewed,  and  after  a  season  of  prolonged  mental 
.  struggle,  during  which  he  gave  himself  to  meditation,  and  prayer,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  often  weeping  alone  in  secret  places,  he  was 
finally  led  to  a  saving  linowledgo  of  Christ,  and  to  the  solemn  consecration 
of  himself  to  His  service. 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  having  meanwhile  removed  to  Liverpool  for 
purposes  of  bosiness,  he  became  a  stated  attendant  on  the  ministry,  and  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  under  the  pastoral  car«  of  the  Eev.  John 
XeUy.  He  also  becape  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school-  He  was  thus 
brought  into  fellowship  with  a  band  of  devoted  and  intelligent  young  men, 
who  occasionally  went  forth,  under  the  direction  of  their  pastor,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  Itsoou  became  evident  that  he  possessed  powers  and  capacities 
suitable  for  ministerial  work  and  nsefnlnoss.  With  this  view,  he  shortly 
aderwards  entered  on  a  course  of  preparatoi?  study  in  the  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  then  at  Blackburn.  There  he  became  a  close  and 
successful  student,  "never  flagging  in  the  race  oF  collegiate  competition," 
and  making  tho  very  best  use  of  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  in  the 
culture  of  nis  powers.  At  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  which  he 
passed  through  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  tutors,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  that  time  wor- 
shipping in  Nile-street,  in  the  towu  of  Buralem.  There  he  commenced  his 
stated  ministry  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  was  ordained  to  the  sacred  office 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

The  difficulties  of  this  new  position  were  at  that  time  very  great.  The 
congregationwas  small,  the  situation  of  the  chapel  inconvenient,  tiie  building 
unattractive ;  the  other  religions  congregations  in  the  town  were  large,  and 
their  influence  widely  predominant.  Still,  under  his  wise  and  fostering  care, 
and  his  steady,  persevering  labours — for  he  was  himself  a  man  of  energy, 
and  was  surrounded  and  helped  by  a  little  band  of  men  of  a  like  spirit — the 
congregation  grew  year  after  year.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  larger  sanctuary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cosatantly  increas- 
ing number  of  worshippers.  This  project  was  accomplished,  alter  much 
consultation  and  prayer,  in  the  building  of  the  chapel  in  Queen-street,  in  a 
commanding  aitnation  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Here  onr  departed  friend 
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cootinned  to  eieroise  his  miniatrf  duriaif  tive  tepm  of  Iiia  futore  lifV. 
eitending,  from  its  eommencement,  otpf  the  long  period  of  thirty -three  yean. 

Euiing  throvgh  tha  ordiouy  Ticiflsitndei  of  ministerial  eiperienoe,  bni 
olding  the  OTen  tenor  of  his  way,  and  with  a  conBtantly-erowiag  infliieitor 
nnd  reputatioD,  and  the  bleiBtng  of  God  reiting  upon  hia  labonrsi  ontii 
death  bTonRht  hia  lengthened,  and  lalioriouB,  and  lurful  life  to  ft  ckMe,  and 
introduced  him  to  "  the  reit  whicli  remaing  to  the  people  of  God." 

Our  departed  friend  was  in  earnest  and  able  minieter  of  Jeans  Chriit.  A 
man  of  clear  and  Tieoroua  intellect,  able  to  aound  the  profoandpst  depths, 
and  to  Bcale  the  loniest  heights  of  theological  apecnlation.  He  conii 
"  reaaon  high,"  lilte  Milton's  angela,  seated  apart  on  some  hill  retired, 
"of  prOTidence,  foreknowledge,  fate;  fixed-fate,  free-will.  forekno\rledi;f 
"absolQte."  But  be  had  no  taate  for  metaphjiieal  subtleties — the  ■mob.'- 
and  mist  of  German  speculations — and  eschewed  in  his  miniati^  of  thr 
Gospel,  as  unsuitable  for  discussion  before  a  cungrcgation  of  Binful  bdJ 
perishinr  men,  all  snch  topics  of  an  abstruse  theology.  They  pertadiied 
not  to  the  domain  of  his  proper  wort,  and  thejr  formed  no  part  of  lie 
message  he  was  commiasioned  to  deliver.  His  ministry  waa  pre-eminently 
a  ministry  of  the  Gaapel.  He  discoursed  of  the  love  of  God  to  tnan,  of 
Christ  and  His  redemptive  work,  of  the  Bplrit's  grace,  of  a  heavenly 
Father's  proiideoce,  of  the  jots  and  sorrows  of  the  Cliristian  life,  and  of 
the  blessed  and  perfect  life  of  the  world  to  come.  These  topics  were 
the  delight  of  hjs  own  soul,  and  from  them  he  drew  the  inspiration  of 
his  mlnistrj.  l^specially  did  he  exalt  the  S&riour  as  "  all  in  all  "  to  the 
view  of  hie  hearers.  In  bis  treatment  of  these  themes  there  was  a 
lucidity,  simplicity,  and  a  rich  variety  of  descriptive,  illastrative  expres- 
sion, which  threw  around  these  ordinary  topics  of  discourse  the  charm 
and.freahnesa  of  newlj- discovered  truths;  and  a  tenderness  and  touching 
pathos  in  his  appeals,  which  made  his  hearers  feel  that  bis  own  beart 
waa  profoundly  moved  bv  the  truths  which  ha  ultered,  and  that  his  desire 
and  prayer  to  God  for  them  was,  that  they  might  be  saved.  It  cajn  excite 
the  surprise  of  none  that  a  ministry  of  such  a  character  was  go  generallj 
appreciated  by  earnest  inquirers  after  salvation,  and  so  greatly  honoured 
and  blessed  of  God  in  bringing  souls  to  Jesus. 

The  jpersonal  qualities  of  our  departed  friend,  aa  moulded  by  religion, 
were  of  a  high  order.  Hia  pietv  was  deep  and  richly  evangelical.  This  was 
the  bidden  spring  of  a  life  made  ontwardl^  beautlnil  by  the  quiet  lustre  of 
a  Christian  goodness.  He  was  in  an  eminent  de^gree  apiritn  ally -minded, 
quiet,  and  unobtrusive,  and  waited  humblv  with  his  God.  Cheerful  withal. 
with  a  buoyant  spirit,  and  a  playfulness  o[  manner,  whioh  made  him,  some- 
times, in  the  company  of  chosen  frvcnde,  the  life  and  charm  of  the  social 
circle — a  calm  and  tranquil  temperament— his  religion,  too,  was  of  a 
joyous  cast,  warm  and  cheery.  There  was  a  gladsome  tone  and  spirit  about 
It,  wliich  told  you  there  was  peace  within ;  for  this  was  the  secret  aonrcc  of 
it  all,  "  the  peace  of  God  keeping  his  heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesua." 
Seldom  have  I  known  a  Christian  whose  religion  made  nim  so  tmlj  and 
uniformly  happy,  or  who  exhibited  religion,  in  its  moral  aapects,  in  more 
winning  and  attractive  forma  to  llie  eyes  of  others.  All  who  knew  him 
would  near  testimony  to  the  holy  consistency  of  his  "  walk  and  conversa- 
tion," the  unblemished  sanctiLy  of  his  life,  his  godly  inte&rity,  hia  firm 
adherence  to  nrinciple,  and  his  abhorrence  of  wrong-doing.  Aa  a  teacher  of 
Christian  trutu,  he  demanded  of  others  a  no  higher  life  than  ho  strove  (o 
exemplify,  aiming  ever  to  be  himself  an  "  example  of  the  believera  in  word, 
in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  And  it  wa«  to  bim 
a  source  of  thankfulness  and  devout  gratitude  to  God,  as  he  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  a  dear  friend  shortly  before  his  death,  "  to  have  been  nided  in  hii 
work,  and  to  have  lived  in  peace,  and  to  have  been  preserved  blameless  in 
the  eyes  of  men  for  more  lliau  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  such  a  world  aa 
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this;  it  ii  lomething  to  be  ^raterul  for."  We  thank  God,  wko  only  can 
keep  us  from  falling,  tliat  He  did  uphold  Kia  sorraat.  nitd  at  last  "  present 
him  faultleiB  before  the  presence  of  His  elorr  with  eiceediog  J07." 

Of  tho  closinc  acene  littlo  remuns  to  oe  told.  About  eigateoa  montlu 
before  his  health  be"an  seaaiblj  to  decline,  and  by  the  advice  of  friend*,  ho 
sought  a  more  genial  climate,  in  the  hope  that  a  brief  season  of  relaxation 
from  labour,  and  a  warmer  atmosphere  together  might  recruit  his  enfeebled 
and  sinliine  powers.  But  af^er  a  sojourn  ofabout  two  months  on  tlie  southern 
coast  of  Eaglond,  he  returned  to  his  home  not  onlj  unbenefited  hj  the 
change,  but  seriously  worse.  It  waa  now  discovered  that  he  was  labouring 
under  a  serious  derangement  of  the  heart.  "Far  twelve  months  from  thij 
time  ho  \saa  confined  to  his  b;d,  a  severe,  but  a  calm  and  patient  sufferer. 
Purine  this  prolonged  season  of  affliction  he  waa  never  heard  to  utter  a  ro- 
pinitlg  vordi  there  was  the  same  patience,  the  aame  unwavering  trust,  the 
same  readineaa  to  suS'er  whatever  God  mij;ht  see  £t,  and,  go  fat  as  those 
around  him  eould  Judee,  no  cloud  once  hid  the  Saviour  from  his  view.  If 
there  waa  no  rapture,  t£ere  were  no  morbid  queationings  as  coocerning  his 
interest  in  Christ.  "  That  question,"  he  said  to  a  dear  friend,  "  was  settled 
long  ago.  And  I  have  great  peace."  To  another  dear  friend,  "  That 
question  has  given  me  no  trouble  for  forty  years."  Be  then  went  on  to 
eay  that  he  would  thanic  God  if  it  would  please  Him  soon  to  tales  him  to 
bis  rest."  Ere  long  the  translation  eame.  It  had  been  his  wish  that  hit 
«ifo  and  hia  chilfien  might  all  be  with  him  then.  They  were  there, 
grouped  by  hia  bed.  LookiuK  wistfullv  round  upon  them,  then  upwards,  he 
whispered  faintly  a  last  pa^n»-jford,  "  Change  I"  The  heart  ceased  to 
beat  i  "  the  golden  bowl  was  broken  at  the  fountain  1"  he  was  dead ,' 


THE  BBV.  . 

The  Eev.  Job  Hawkins,  who  died  at  Paignton,  South  Devon,  on  the  7th 
of  August  last,  waa  born  at  BUlinghurat,  Sussex,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1810. 
From  ■  paper  read  at  hia  ordination,  we  learn  that  his  father  was  a 
Unitarian,  and  hia  mother  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  all 
that  he  learned  of  Evangelical  truth  in  those  early  dars,  he  always  con- 
sidered bimaelf  indebted  to  the  aolitery  teacher  of  the  Independent  Simday- 
school  in  his  native  village  ;  hot  his  conversion  to  Gad  did  not  take  place 
till  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  At  that  time,  convivial  company 
being  a  special  snare  to  bim,  he  gave  up  the  nse  of  intoxicating  drinka,  and 
eontinued  a  total  ahatainer  to  the  end  of  his  daja.  He  waa  for  several  years 
engaged  in  tuition,  labouring  freqnently  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  lay  preacher. 
Thia  led  eventually  to  hia  entering  the  ministry,  for  which  he  was  the  moio 
diaposed,  having  undergone  a  course  of  atudy  at  the  University  College,  and 
matriculated  at  the  London  University.  His  first  charge  waa  m  Shropshire, 
from  which  place  he  afterwards  removed  to  Lye,  near  Stourbridge.  There 
he  laboured  with  considerable  acceptance  for  a  period  of  throe  years  and  a 
half,  when  his  medical  attendant  advised  him  to  seek  the  South  of  England. 
In  the  spring  of  1867,  accordingly,  Mr.  Hawkins  visited  Paignton,  the  mild 
climate  of  which  place  was  deemed  anitable  for  his  health,  and  the  pastorate 
of  the  Independent  Chapel  being  vacant,  he  was  invited  to  the  charge, 
preaching  hia  first  sermon  afler  settlement  on  the  30th  of  June.  His  labours 
there  were  not  deatined  to  be  of  long  duration,  his  last  sermon  being 
nreaohed  on  the  19th  of  April  in  the  present  year.  From  that  time  to 
nis  death  his  sufferings  were  very  acute,  arising  from  cancer.  Those  who 
visited  him,  however,  were  struck  with  the  oalmness  and  composure  with 
which  he  endured  excruciating  pain.  During  all  his  illness,  not  a  murmur 
escaped  his  lips,  nor  word  of  impatience.  In  the  midst  of  his  suffering  he 
could  be  heard  repealing  worda  of  Scripture,  and  passagei  of  fayonrlte 
hymns;  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  street  communion  which  his  soul 
enjoyed  with  God  had  entirely  ovarcome  the  sensibilities  of  the  body.    For 
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ten  dafs  before  Iiia  death,  he  iru  unable,  from  the  luturo  of  the  di«pas«, 
eTCQ  to  talie  a  drink  of  water,  for  which  be  often  looged.  Feeling  thu 
wKtit,  he  remarked,  "  How  suitable  the  description  of  the  New  JerasBtem — 
"  Klvers  of  Wftter ! "  The  ]H«t  year  of  hia  Lie  waa  not  free  from  caj«B  mud 
tronbles  in  connection  with  hia  paetorate,  and  he  felt  somewhat  keeolr  the 
aeparation  from  those  who  bad  been  hia  friends  and  neighboora  elBewlierp. 
The  ajmnathy  of  one  or  two  brethren  near  fay  waa  Terf  Rweet  to  him,  as 
evidenced  bj  his  frequent  meation  of  their  nanea.  A  letter  in  m^  poases- 
aion  laji,  "  I  have  known  him  twenty  years,  and  fonnd  in  him  solid  worUi, 
inasmnch  aa  he  had  solid  sense  and  solid  piety,  and  waa  pre-emioentlj  n 
man  of  high  and  Christian  principle.  He  waa  one  of  the  finest  instances 
of  uprightness  I  ever  knew.  He  wonld  anffpr  patiently,  hut  would  be 
flutbfiil  to  his  conscience  and  to  bb  God.  He  above  moat  had  to  paas 
through  tribulation.  Bomehow,  be  wag  not  always  used  by  bis  brethren 
as  be  ouebt  to  have  been ;  hnt  I  saw  his  worth,  and  clave  to  him,  mad 
the  recollection  of  this  is  a  comfort  to  me  now."  With  these  latter 
feelings  the  writer,  although  bis  acquaintance  ia  of  mnoh  more  recent 
date,  warmly  sympathises.  Our  brother's  suffering  were  all  ended  <ni 
tiie  7th  of  August  wben  his  spirit  passed  away  to  ite  rest.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  tbey  carried  him  to  his  grave,  wbitber  be  was  followed  bj 
a  great  concourse  of  people,  an  evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
at  Paignlon. 

Dawlish.  F.  "W. 


Efte  33ible  for  Spain. 

Variocb  contributions  have  already  been  reci-ived  in  aid  of  Bible  cireula* 
tion  in  Spain  by  the  Britisb  and  Foreign  Siblo  Si^ciet^.  These  sunn  will 
be  acknowledged  in  the  regnlar  conrse,  and  the  committee  are  truly  thank- 
ful for  such  gratifying  enoonragement  to  proceed  promptly  and  vigorously 
in  the  work.  Kappi^,  the  time  seems  near  at  bandwhen  uie  free  action  of 
the  Society  will  be  protected  by  the  sanction  of  law.  From  the  moment 
the  revolution  broke  out,  the  committee  bare  been  in  constant  correspond- 
ence with  frienda  in  Spain  and  the  adjacent  countries,  arranging  plana  of 
operation.  What  these  plans  are  it  would  be  premature,  perhaps  imprudent, 
fully  to  describe.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  large  supplies  of  Spaniih 
Sonptures  are  near  the  frontiers  at  several  points,  and  some  have  already 
entered,  Beligiona  liberty  having  been  aooepted  as  a  prinoipte  of  the  new 
constitution,  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  depots  on  behalf  of  the 
Society  at  the  chief  centres  of  population,  and  colportsge  will  be  immediately 
commenced.  Several  well  qualified  men  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
Hie  friends  of  the  Society  may  thoroughly  rely  on  the  determination  of  the 
committee  to  spare  neither  labour  nor  money  in  taking  the  fnllest  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  for  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  a  land  so  long 
closed  azauiat  their  admiasion.  Special  contributions  for  this  object  will  be 
tbankrnlly  receired. 

Temporary  Offices — 12,  Kew  Bridge-itreeti  Slaokfriati. 


Cinentg^nintg  Autumnal  lectins  of  ttie  Confiresat(onaI 
Snion  of  ZnjjlanU  anU  aSales. 

This  series  of  meetings  was  held  at  Leeds  from  Monday,  October  12th,  to 
Friday,  Ootoher  16tb,  1S6B.  The  Session  was  preceded  by  speoial  pra^er- 
meettngi  in  all  the  Congtegatioaal  Chorobes  in  Leeds  on  the  prenont 
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Sabbitli  eTenii)^.  These  meetiogt  were  folty  attended,  nearlj  all  the  con- 
l^gatioDs  remBinin^  to  take  part  therein.  The  beneficial  result  of  such 
ttmely  and  sppropriate  deTOtioDB  was  experienced  througliout  the  week. 
Therewaagreaifreedom,  and  harmony,  and  aeriousneis  in  aU  the  agaembliea. 

The  "Sermon  to  the  Union"  was  preached  on  Monday  OTcning  at 
Bel^ve  Chapel,  br  the  Bev.  Thomaa  Binney,  on  "The  Culture  of  the 
Spiritual  Life,"  ana  wu  heard  with  breathleas  attention  hy  ike  crowded 
audience. 

On  Tneadaj  momisff,  the  13th,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Beloigh,  Chairman  of 
the  TTnioa,  delivered  the  inauftural  address  to  six  hundred  miniitert  and 
deleftatea;  while  the  K^^'eriea  of  Qneen-street  Chapel  were  filled  with 
eager  listeners.  The  addreaa  was  on  the  great  qnestions  of  the  day,  but 
apeciallj  in  reference  to  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Bequencesof  itsdiBestablish- 
ment  After  a  resolution  of  hearty  approval  of  the  noble  address  bad  been 
passed,  and  some  matters  of  official  business  hsd  been  notified,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Beazley  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Design  and  Terms  of  Church  Mem- 
bership," which  gave  rise  to  an  animatca  but  not  very  satisfaotory  dis- 
cnsaion:  the  subject  beine  rather  fitted  for  private  conference  than  public 
debate.  An  essay,  on  "  l^e  Relation  of  Children  to  the  Church,"  was  read 
b^  the  Bev,  William  Boberts,  of  HoUoway.  Time  did  not  allow  of  much 
discussion,  and  the  subject  lapsed  and  was  not  renewed. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  on  Tuesday^  evening  in  East 
Parade  Chapel,  and  was  presided  over  by  Edward  Eaines,  £ag.,  M.P. 
Sev.  Joshua  C.  Harrison  ipoke  on  "  The  Importance  of  a  Firm  Adherence 
to  Tme  Protestant  Principles ; "  Bev.  B,  W.  Dale.  M.  A.,  on  "  Coufp'ega- 
tionalism  in  Belation  to  National  Life ;"  and  Sev.  Dr.  Parker  on  "  Christian 
Simplicity  in  Beligious  Work  and  Worship."  This  meeting  for  its  num- 
bers, the  orations  of  the  speakers,  and  the  uncontrollable  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience,  will  live  lon^  in  the  remembrance  of  all  who  were  present ;  while 
the  speeches,  as  read  in  the  papers,  will  instruct  multitudes  withoat. 

Wednesday  moroiug,  the  14th,  the  Assembly  met  again  in  Queen- 
street  Chapel.  Two  papers  were  read  in  sucoession,  one  by  Bev.  J.  Hallctt, 
on  "  Idy  Work  in  Congregational  Churches,"  and  the  other  bj  Mr.  Henr/ 
Spicer,  Jun.,  on  Ibe  same  subject.  The  speeclies  on  thvs  topic,  like  those 
on  Church  Membership  on  the  previous  day,  were  discnrsire  and  animated ; 
but  leading  to  no  very  satisfaetory  conelusions.  The  discussion  on  both 
sabjeeta  wOl,  however,  do  good  in  awakening  attention  to  the  various  points 
trhich  were  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  brethren.  "  The  Claims  of  the 
Temperance  Movement  on  the  Churches"  were  wisely  and  powerfully  advo- 
cated in  an  essay  by  the  Bev.  A.  Hannaj,  and  by  the  several  speakers  who 
followed ;  it  was  eminently  the  topic  of  the  day,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  whole  Assembly.  Two  memorials  on  "  Stopping  the  Sale 
of  Liquors  on  Sunday  "  were  presented,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
reporter  for  publication. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  new  Chapel  on  Headiogly-hill  was  crowded 
to  excess.  The  £ev.  Samael  Martin  preached  one  of  his  eluraoleristic, 
persnasiTe,  and  most  telling  sermons,  from  the  Apostle's  words,  "  Cleave 
to  that  which  is  good."  Aner  the  service  was  concluded,  the  choir  and 
most  of  the  congregation  remained  to  sing  the  7b  Deuvi  in  the  chant  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bradford.  The  singing  was  conducted  by  the 
venerable  composer  himself. 

In  the  aflernoou  a  sermon  was  preached  to  children  at  East  Parade 
by  the  Bev.  Henry  Simon ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Bev,  G.  W.  Conder 
addressed  the  working-men  of  Leeds  in  the  Com  Exchange,  J.  Law,  Esq., 
Uayor  of  Bradford,  in  the  chair.  Two  other  meetings  were  held  for  the 
working  classes  in  diflerent  parts  of  Leeds  and  vicinity. 

Thursday  morning,  the  15tb,  delegates  were  introduced,  who  were 
welcomed  by  the  Assembly :— The  Bev.  Mr.  Macdonald.  from  Canada  {  the 
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Bev.  It.  Troup,  M.A-,  for  Scotland;  the  II«v.  A.  Hannay  Teprcsi;st<;J 
Irelaad,  liavin;;  beeu  delegated  bj  tlie  Coii|i;rcgatiDiiiL|  Uaion  of  Irclaad : 
jiud  the  %ev.  B.  S.  Aaliton,  B,A.,  repTiTsented  France,  having  been  jregaei^lfd 
EO  lo  do  by  the  secretarieB  of  the  Fuioa  of  ETanselical  Churcliea  in  rnbee. 
J.  Carvcll  Williami,  Esq.,  read  a  p^ijer  on  "The  Duty  of  Froteatuit  Kod- 
oonfbrmi^tB  in  regard  to  the  approaching  General  Elections,"  wliich.  with  : 
lengthened  and  an  animated  aiEcuasiou  and  sonie  official  resolutioiUi  con- 
cluded the  biuiuesH  of  the  Asaombly. 

Xa  tbe  erening  a  grand^)i<t/«  wsBgiven  to  themeetjomby  a  Coarerta::.^' 
and  a  "  Service  of  Song  "  in  the  magnificent  Town  Hall.  Two  ttoosin  j 
inritcB  wero  issued  and  accepted.  Tbe  organ  was  played  bj  Dr-  Spark: 
the  choir  canBiiited  of  200  ladies  aiid  gentlemen  from  the  diSereut  t-ongn- 

fllions  in  the  toKn.  During  a  brief  interral  for  refreabments,  tlie  It^r. 
.  II.  Morgan  rcnj  a  paper  in  the  Ciril  Court,  on  the  "  Hiatorj  of  Cm- 
grpgationalism  in  Leedg."  The  vholo  compauy  joined  ia  the  Tocioiu 
I)ymna,  chaiita,  and  anthems  that  irero  eanji.  The  service  w^a  concLiii.i 
by  n  Ferse  of  the  National  Authem. 


September  15.— Snakes  Home  Miaeionary  Society.  A  laeetiug  of  ih? 
Evangelists  and  friends  of  tliii  Society  was  held  at  Ore.  Addreases  vtK 
delivered  by  the  Eeva.  A.  Heed,  B.A.,  LI,  Harris,  R.  Hamillon,  and  other?. 

September  16. — Great  Harlow,  Bucks.  Sctvicea  were  held  in  conDec:i^:i 
witb  the  ordination  of  the  E«t.  J.  Mountain,  of  Cheshunt  College.  V.-i 
EcTs.  J.  F.  Stevenaon,  LL.B.,  W.  Thomoa,  T-  H.  Browne,  K.  BuCner,  W. 
Guest,  snd  others  conducted  the  engagemcnta. 

Huntinsdon.     Tho  new  chapel  in  Ihia  place  was  opened.      Sennoni 

wore  preached  by  tho  Reva.  W.  Brock  and  U.  W.  bonder.  The  cost  of  [hf 
building  will  be  nearly  £8,000. 

September  'il. — Fastbouroc.  A  recognition  service  was  held  in  iiio 
PeveDBey-road  Chapel,  on  the  apttlement  of  !ho  Hot.  W.  Griffith.  Tb; 
Ber.  11.  Hamilton  presided.  The  Bera.  A.  Beed,  H.  Stewart,  L.  BaitlOD. 
and  A.  Fojstcr  also  took  part. 

September  23. — Aiminster.  A  acrvioo  was  held  to  rcco^ise  tho  Bcv. 
W.  D.  Corken  as  pastor  of  the  Independent  Chapel-  Tho  Bevs.  E.  PeT 
man,  E.  P.  Erlebaeli,  W.  Densham,  T.  M.  Prentice,  H.  B.  Collins,  aad  W. 
Lamplongh  took  part. 

North  Staffordshire  Congregational  Union.    Tho  half-yearly  mcci- 

ings  were  held  at  Hops  Chapel,  Hanley.  Tho  Eev,  W.  Chambers  presidri. 
The  Society's  agents  presented  their  reports. 

Scarborough.    The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  ehapel  was  laid  s' 

Eastborough  by  Mr.  Alderman  Brown.  The  Bevs.  B.  Balgarnie.  W.  Guesl. 
£.  B.  Condcr,  M.A.,  and  E.  L.  Adams  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

September  33.- — Mere,  'Wilts.  Tbe  foundation-stone  of  a  new  chapd  wst 
laid  by  C.  Jupe,  Esq.  The  Itevs  B.  P.  Erlebach,  J.  Watson,  E.  J.  HartlanJ. 
T.  Mann,  and  Ednards  also  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

September  24. — Faddington.  The  chapel  here  was  reopened,  after 
undergoine  alterations  ana  improvements.  Tbe  Bev.  S.  Martin  and  A. 
Baleigh,  D.U.,  preached  on  the  occasion.  The  Revs.  R.  Boas,  B.A.,  J.  I'. 
Felion-es,  J.  D.  Williams,  H,  Hereus,  and  G.  D.  McGregor  also  took  patl 
in  l!ie  day's  engagements, 

September  25.— Banbury.  A  meeting  was  held  to  bid  farewell  to  tli^' 
lato  pastor,  tho  Kev.  H.  A.  fTaali.  A  testimonial,  consisting  of  a  piiise  of 
fifty  guineas,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wash  on  the  occasion. 
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September  26.— DowBtury.  Tlie  routidntion- stone  of  a  new  clmrch  waa 
laid  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Firth.  The  lUvs.  J.  F.  Steveiison.  LL.B-  W.  Thomai, 
T.  H.  Brovce,  E.  Bulmer,  and  W.  Guest  ilso  took  part.  Tbe  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  abont  £7,500. 

September  27. — BrorayHrd.  Tbe  Consregntionnl  Chnpel  waa  reopened. 
Sermona  were  preached  by  tbe  Hcv,  W.  Thorpe. 

September  29.— Apprenticeship  Society.  The  half-yearly  election  waa 
held  at  18,  South-street,  Finabnry.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Eer. 
W.  Tyler. 

Union  Chapel,  Woolwich.     A  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  tho 

jubilee  of  thia  place.  Tho  Eeva.  J.Beazley,  J.  Pulling.  J.  H.  Blake,  J.  Mar- 
chaut,  T.  Areling,  and  otkera  aasisted  in  the  eneagcaionta. 

Wendover.    The  chapel  was  reopened  after  undergoinR  rcpaire.     A 

sermon  waa  preached  by  the  Ber.  J.  H.  Wjlaon.  In  the  evenini;  a  meetins 
waa  held,  at  which  H.  Wilaon.  Esq.,  prpeided.  Addreases  were  deliyered 
by  tbe  Heva.  A.  C.  Shelley,  J.  Moore,  J.  Butcher,  C.  Mamett.  and  J.  Sogo. 

September  30.— Bromley.     The  ordination  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  "Watta  took 

;!ace.  The  Eevs.  LI.  D.  Beran,  LL.B.,  Profeeeor  Newth,  W.  Bevan, 
'.  Jamea,  G.  Smith,  D.D.,  G.  Martin,  and  H.  E.  Arkcll  taok  part. 

Drighlington.     A   new  chapel  waa  opened,  when  a  aermon  waa 

preached  by  tbe  Eev.  E.  E.  Conder,  M.A.  A  meeting  wan  hold  in  tho 
evening,  at  which  J.  Law,  Eaq.,  preaided.  Addreiaca  were  delivered  by  the 
Reva.  A.  Euaeell,  M.A.,  E.  CuthbertaoB,  E.  H.  Davica,  J.  Haalara,  J.  Atkin- 
son, Alderman  Brown,  and  W.  W.  Lee,  Esq. 

East  Znoyle,  WilU.     Tho  ordination  of  the  Eev.   S.   Pat(on  took 

place.  Tho  Eevs.  T.  Kine.  J.  M.  White.  B.A.,  J,  If.  Wataon.  E.  Edwards, 
C.  Chapman,  M.A„  and  W.  Motiram  eonducte*  the  service. 

October  1. — BaaJugstoke.  A  meeting  waa  held  to  take  leave  of  the  Eer. 
N.  Glass.  Three  pUrsea,  one  from  the  church  and  congregation,  one  from 
the  choir,  and  one  from  the  town,  were  presented  to  Mr.  Glasa  on  tho 

October  1.— Watton,  Horfolk.  A  meetbg  was  held  in  this  place  to  cele- 
brate the  jubilee  of  tbe  Independent  Chapel.  J.  3.  Colman,  Esq.,  presided. 
The  Eevs.  W.T.Blenkam,F.  G.Terry,  W.,A.  LiningtoD,  G.  8.  Barrett, 
J.  Ford,  and  C.  GofiTe  delivered  addreaees. 

Westminster-road,  Hanwell.     The  raeraorial-stone  of  a  new  chapel 

was  laid  by  J.  Olney,  Esq.  The  Eevs.  W.  Isaac,  J.  Eeed,  J.  nnll,  E.  D. 
Wilson,  G.  K.  Lowden,  G.  C.  Gallaway,  G.  Aston,  Esq.,  and  others  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

October  2.— Suffolk  Congregational  Union.  Tho  autumnal  meetinga  were 
held  at  Lavenham.  Tbe  luvs.  H-  Savies,  J.  Beeve,  M-  James,  and  M. 
Prentice,  Esq.,  took  part  in  the  engagements. 

October  6.— Glastonbury.  Tbe  E«v,  J.  Lambert  wae  presented  with  a 
silver  aalver  and  thirty  volumes  of  books  by  the  people  of  hia  charge,  on 
his  leaving  for  Kingswood. 

October  6.— Melbourne,  Derby,  A  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
centenary  of  the  church  in  this  place.  The  chair  waa  occupied  by  Mr. 
George.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Bevs.  W.  Crosbie,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
H.  Ollard,  F.S.A,,  T.  Mays,  and  F.  Knowles. 

Morth  Bucks  Association.    The  autumnal  meetings  were  held  at 

Aylesbury  .The  Eevs.  W.  H.  Dickenson  and  J.  Slye  conducted  tbe  engage- 
ments.   The  Eev.  H.  Allon  preacbcd  in  the  evening. 

Park- ere  scent,  Clapham.  A  meeting  was  held  to  celebrate  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt.  D.  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D.,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  eHectively  addressed  by  the  Bevs.  E.  E.  Forsaitb,  W.  E.  Eowe, 
J.  Pilltns,  W.  Anderson,  H.  E.  Davis,  and  M.  Wilson. 

Stoney  Stnnton.  Leicester,    A  new  chape!  waa  opened  in  this  place. 

Two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Eev.  A.  Mursell. 
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October  7.— Fetter-line.  The  recognition  of  the  Ber.  J.  Spai^eon  took 
place.  J.  Townley,  Ein.,  occupied  the  choir.  Tlie  Eeri.  E,  Fors&itfa. 
W.  M.  KobinBoo.  J.  S.  Penrsall,  R.  D.  Wilson,  J.  H.  WiUon,  H.  Gill,  mJ 
G.  O.  Frost  took  part  ia  the  eogieements. 

October  9. — Whitewelldi  Cheahiiot  The  foaDdation-Btone  of  a.  new 
chapel  was  laid  bj  J.  B.  Hoirat,  Esq.  An  addreis  was  delirered  by  the 
Hev.  ProfeBBOT  Uejoolda, 

October  21.' — The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Bedfordshire  TJnioii  were  held 
in  LntOD.  The  address  was  girea  bj  the  Bev.  J.  AndreiFs,  of  Wobani. 
Among  those  who  took  part  in  the  engagementa  of  the  day  were  the  Eer»- 
J.  H.  HitchenB.  J.  Brown.  B,A.,  J.  Deane,  B.A.,  W.  P.  tring.  B.So.,  W. 
.Tulyan,  P.  Griffith,  T.  Hands.  T.  B.  StcTenson,  J.  Diion,  W,  Pl»yer,  ssl 
Messrs.  How,  Straogi?,  and  Bobinson. 

PASTDBAL  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCIPTSD. 

The  Ber.  W.  Sanders,  of  EnottiDgley  has  aooepted  an  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  at  TillierB-street,  Sunderland. 

The  Rev.  T.  Jenkins,  of  Brecon  College,  that  of  the  churchea  at  Suniej 
nnd  Pentrerbeirdd,  Montgomery. 

The  BcT.  Dr.  Bitchie,  of  Bovey  Tracey,  Peron,  that  of  the  ehnrcb  at 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

The  Ber.  J.  Brace,  of  the  Bristol  Institate,  that  of  the  oharch  at  Saal, 
Gloncoster. 

The  Bar.  N.  T.  Langridge,  of  St.  Marjr  Cray,  Kent,  that  of  the  chorch 
at  Selhurat. 

The  B37.  C.  Porks,  of  Eamsbttry,  that  of  the  church  at  Stoke  Guldiagtoe. 
Bucks. 

The  Bev.  J.  Lambert,  of  G-lastonbory,  that  of  the  Whitfield  Tabernacle, 
Kings  wood,  Bristol. 

The  B«r.  H.  Thomas,  B.A.,  of  Hartlepool,  that  of  the  church  at  Bncking- 

The  Bev.  J.  BroadbooBei  of  Birmingham,  that  of  the  chureh  ftt  Sing'^ 
aiffe,  Northampton. 

The  Eev.  S.  ilobins,  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  that  of  the  chnioh  at 
Eirton,  Lincolnshire. 

The  Bev.  B.  W.  Sannders,  of  Hackney  College,  that  of  the  ebnrch  at 
Welhersfield.  Essex. 

The  Bev.  W.  FaBsmore,  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  that  of  the  chorch  st 
Welling,  Kent. 

The  Ber.  A.  J.  Bedells,  of  Lancashire  Independent  College,  that  of  th? 
church  at  Sheffiehl. 

The  BcT.  E.  Lewis,  of  Preston,  that  of  the  chorch  at  Offord-road. 

The  Ber.  J.  B.  WoUtenholme,  M.A.,  of  Spring- hiU  College,  that  of  the 
chnrch  at  Eastwood.  Nottingham. 

The  Eev.  W.  Lloyd,  of  Aldorsgate-street  Chapel,  that  of  the  new  Taber- 
nacle, Holyhead. 

The  Eev.  E.  S.  Hart,  of  Chippenham,  that  of  France  Chopel,  Chalford, 
Gloucester. 

Bev.  T.  F.  Nathan,  of  Brynmawr,  Uiat  of  the  church  at  Penyhryn, 
Wrexham. 

SEStOSiTIoK. 

The  Bev.  D.  Horseraft  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Bourn:?, 
after  a  ministry  of  nearly  twelve  years. 
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I.— NEW  CALEDONIA  AND  THE  LOYALTY  ISLANDS. 
The  island  of  Net  Oii-EDOBru  and  the  adjacent  group  of  the  LorALxr 
IsiAKSB  lie  at  the  Western  extremit?  of  Polynesia,  at  a  distance  of  nearly 
fire  thousand  miles  from  the  Tuamota  Islands,  vMoh  are  outposts  of  the 
Tahitian  Mission  of  the  Society,  and  vhich  spread  orer  a  large  area  at 
the  extreme  BoBlem  limit  of  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.  In  the  year  1774,  Captain  Cook,  after  completing  a  sorrey  of  the 
Nev  Hebrides  Islands,  Bailed  in  a  S.W.  direction,  and  on  the  4th  of 
September,  sighted  high  land,  vhich  formed  a  promontoty  on  the  nortii 
side  of  the  island  of  New  Caledonia. 

This  island,  which  is,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  the  largest 
in  Polynesia,  is  about  thirty  miles  broad,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  long, 
stretching  oat  la  a  N.W.  dlreotioD,  like  the  Loyalty,  the  New  Hebrides, 
the  Solomon  and  other  groups  in  Western  Polynesia.  Lofty  ridges 
of  granitic  rock,  varying  from  2000  to  6000  feet  in  height,  extend  along 
the  centre  of  the  island  through  its  whole  length,  while  the  coast  on  all 
sides  is  surrounded  by  a  corsl  reef,  which,  by  its  distance  from  the  shore, 
forms  a  oantinuous  channel  round  the  island  broad  enough  to  allow  the 
largest  ships  to  enter.  The  oontinuanoe  of  this  reef  almost  connects  the 
south-east  end  of  the  island  with  the  Isle  of  Fines.  The  prinoipal  ports 
are  Balade,  neat  the  north-western  extremity,  and  Fort-au-Pranoe,  on 
the  south-east  side.  The  latter  port,  prior  to  the  occapatiim  of  the  island 
by  the  French,  was  called  Port  St.  Vincent: 

The  I10TAI.TY  QKotTF,   the  principal  islands  of  which  are  Mare  of 
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TftengooB,  lata,  and  Hea,  extend  along  the  noith-eastem  aide  of  New 
Oaledonia,  in  a  parallel  line  to  that  Island,  at  a  distance  of  about  fortj- 
&ro  miles.  In  stfuoture  these  islands  differ  from  tiie  large  adjacent 
island  of  New  Oaledonia,  the;  being  low,  fat,  ooral  islands,  the  nortli- 
tvestem  eztremify  of  the  group  being  apparently  still  submerged,  and 
forming  a  prolonged  line  of  dangerous  reeis. 

The  Ber.  A.  W.  Murray  gives  the  following  informatioa  lespeotiug  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Loyalty  IslaudB : — "  It  seema  clear 
&om  the  account  given  by  Cook,  and  also  &om  the  accounts  of  our 
teachers  who  were  in  New  Caledonia,  that  not  only  do  the  natives  of  that 
island  differ  &om  those  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  other  Folynedan  aoat, 
bat  that  there  is  considerable  variety  among  themselves.  The  language 
which  is  spoken  in  the  more  westerly  part,  is  widely  different  £rom  that 
found  in  the  east  end  and  in  the  smaller  islands.  Thus  it  seems  probable 
that  there  are  at  least  two  different  races  on  the  group ;  not  at  all 
an  unlikely  thing,  considering  the  extent  of  l^e  main  island.  The  natives 
with  whom  we  have  had  intercourse — comprising  those  of  Lifii,  Mare, 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  east  end  of  the  large  island — are  a  £ne  race 
of  people.  They  are  rather  above  the  average  height,  strong  and  well 
proportioned,  and  their  countenances  are  generally  good  end  agreeable. 
They  seem  to  have  no  affini^  whatever  to  the  Malay  race,  and  about  a) 
little  to  other  tribes  of  Western  Polynesia.  On  the  island  of  Uea  two 
distinct  races  are  found,  the  one  allied  to  the  Sostom  Polynesian  tribes 
the  other  to  those  of  the  West. 

"  Throughout  the  New  Hebrides  and  many  otiheF  islands  aud  groupa 
of  the  Pacific,  the  chiefs  are  veiy  numerous,  and  poesess  vety  little 
authority.  Here  the  case  is  different,  at  least  as  regards  the  smaller 
islands  of  the  group.  On  the  Isle  of  Fines  there  is,  or  was,  only  one 
chief,  whose  anthority  was  absolute.  On  Lifd  there  are  two,  and 
the  same  number  on  Mar^,  and  these,  with  a  few  counsellors,  nle  their 
respective  islands."  On  this  paint  Dr.  Turner  supplies  the  following 
information  respecting  Uea: — "The  population  are  divided  into  tvo 
parties,  the  one  under  a  king  named  Pasil  and  six  tribal  cbieb ;  and  iba 
other  under  King  When^^ay  and  seven  tribal  chiefs.  These  two  paities 
keep  up  two  distinct  dialects,  but  understand  each  other." 

With  a  view  to  the  evangelization  of  New  Caledonia,  an  arrangement 
was  made  between  Mr.  Williame,  on  the  part  of  the  London  Missionary 
Stmety,  and  the  United  Secession  Church  in  Scotland,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  should  mske  the  first  effiut 
to  open  the  way  by  means  of  Native  agency,  after  whioh  the  Uaited 
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SeeeBsion  Chureh  would  send  out  misaionariea  to  tate  up  the  Tork  ttus 
commenced.  The  death  of  Mr.  AVilliama  prevented  his  carrying  this 
plan  into  execution.  About  five  months  after  Mr.  Williams  had  been 
called  to  his  rest,  on  the  !7th  of  April,  1840,  the  Canton  oaUed  at  the 
island,  having  on  board  theKer.  Thomas  Heath  and  a  number  of  Native 
teachers.  Every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  people  to  receive  Chris- 
tian teacherB  nmong  them,  but  without  success.  la  April,  1841,  farther 
attempts  were  made,  and  with  more  favourable reBolls.  Theltov.  A.  W. 
Murray,  who  took  an  active  part  on  this  occasion,  thus  refers  to  this 
visit: — "We  had  visited  the  Isle  of  Fines,  and  had  induced  a  young 
man,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia,  whom  we  found  there,  to  accompany  us. 
We  took  also  one  of  the  teachers  from  the  Isle  of  Fines  to  assist  in  our 
important  and  difficult  work.  Matuku,  the  chief  of  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
fiom  motives  of  jealonay,  no  doubt,  threw  every  obstacle  he  oould  in  our 
way.  We  were  not  to  bo  diverted  from  our  purpose;  so,  having  the 
guide  and  the  teacher  on  hoard,  wo  sailed  for  New  Caledonia  on  the 
14th  of  April,  1841.  Towards  evening  of  the  same  day  we  were  abreast 
of  the  part  of  the  islAnd  to  which  oar  guide  belonged,  and  where  lived 
parties  who  had  heen  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  As  we  drew  near  the  shore, 
large  numbers  were  seen  oolleoted  on  the  beach.  After  some  hesitancy 
they  waded  out  one  after  another  towards  the  reef,  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  lar^  number  of  noisy  visitors,  all  eager  to  get 
into  the  boat.  Happily,  among  those  who  swam  out  to  us,  was  the  vary 
man  of  whom  we  were  in  search — the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  distnct  off 
which  we  were,  who  had  been  to  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  had  had  inter- 
course with  the  teachers.  We  got  him  into  the  boat,  and  after  a  great 
deal  of  coaxing  and  giving  little  presents,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the 
mimbor  in  the  boat  reduced  to  three  or  four,  and  returned  to  the  ship. 

"  The  following  morning  we  found  Nathotha,  the  chief.  He  accom- 
panied us  on  board :  ourobject  was  explained  to  him.  He  expressed  his 
willingness  to  receive  the  teachers,  and  engaged  to  protect  them.  All 
being  arranged,  tbe  teachers  and  their  property  were  landed.  A  large 
and  rather  tumultuous  crowd  were  assembled  on  the  beach  when  they 
landed.  All  seemed  much  pleased,  and  the  reception  of  the  teachers  was 
all  we  could  expect  under  the  circumstances." 

In  August,  1843,  the  Camden  again  visited  the  island.  It  was  then 
found  that  one  of  the  teachers  left  there  in  1641  had  died,  and  that  the 
other  had  been  joined  by  a  teacher  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  that 
the  work  had  made  on  the  whole  encouraging  progress.  Another  and 
a  very  efficient  teacher  from  Barotonga  was  at  that  time  1^  upon 


the  island.  Id  1S45  the  Ber.  A.  W.  Murray  and  Ber.  Ot.  Tomer  Tisit«d 
tbe  island  in  the  Join  Williatiu.  They  soon  learned  the  painfnl 
inlelligence  that  one  of  the  three  teachers  had  died  since  the  last  vimt  of 
the  missionaiy  ship,  and  that  the  other  two  had  passed  thrang-h  Teiy 
great  trials,  and  been  exposed  to  the  most  serious  peril.  The  chief  of 
the  Isle  of  Fines  had  murdered  the  teachers  on  that  ialand,  and  had 
sooght  the  destmotion  of  those  on  the  neighbooring  islands.  The  ehiefi 
of  Mare  and  Lifa,  irho  were  not  politically  subject  to  the  ohief  of  the 
lale  of  Pines,  poBitively  refused  to  kill  their  teachers ;  but  New  Caledonia 
was  more  closely  related  to  this  enemy  of  the  goepel.  Nathotha,  the 
chief  in  New  Caledonia,  who  had  engaged  to  protect  the  teachers,  though 
not  distinctly  refusing  to  comply  with  the  command  of  his  superior, 
failed  to  regard  the  cmel  injunction.  The  sons  of  the  hostile  chief  with 
others  were  sent  from  the  Isle  of  Fines  to  cany  his  order  into  effect ; 
bat  the  hand  of  Providence  shielded  the  teachers  in  a  most  remarluble 
manner.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Messrs.  Murray  and  Turner 
risited  the  island.  After  hearing  of  the  imminent  dangers  to  which  the 
teachers  had  been  exposed,  and  finding  that  one  of  the  two  was  anxions 
to  retnm  to  Samoa,  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  leave  the  other  teacher 
alone  upon  the  island.  Both  of  the  teachers  were  therefore  removed- 
Since  the  year  1845  no  favourable  opportunity  for  the  reinttoduction  of 
Native  teachers  into  the  island  has  been  found,  and  in  1853  an  obstacle 
of  a  new  kind  arose,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  prevented  the 
reoccupation  of  this  important  field. 

In  that  year  the  French  Govemment  asBumed  authority  over  the 
island,  and  in  1864  extended  their  claim  of  sovereignty  to  the  neigh- 
bouring group  of  the  Loyalty  Islands.  When  the  IBVench  Govemment 
took  possession  of  these  islands  there  were  neither  Missionaries  nor 
Native  teachers  connected  with  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  in  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  French  anthoritieB  thwe  stUl  prohibit  the  reemnptioB 
of  Christian  work  in  that  land  by  the  Society.  In  May  last  a  memorial 
from  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  with  a  view  to  obtain  hie  permission  that  Missionaries  and 
Native  teachers  should  carry  on  the  work  of  a  Protestant  Christian 
Mission  in  New  Caledonia.  His  Majesty  in  reply  assured  the  Secretary 
that  the  same  religions  liberty  which  prevailed  in  France  would  be 
extended  throoghout  the  French  Dependencies.  It  is  therefore  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  practicable  to  re-enter  upon  that  ]aig«  and 
important  island.  The  Directors  are  now  maturing  plana  for  rw^ening 
41.1,  Mission,  as  soon  as  all  political  hindrance  is  removed. 
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LOTILTT  ISI.An>B. 

MAitf,  OK  Nenoohs.— This  IB  the  most  Boutherly  of  the  Loyalty  group. 
It  lies  about  sixty  nuIas  li.E.  of  the  southern  end  of  Not  Caledonia. 
It  is  a  mass  of  uplifted  coral,  about  seventy  miles  in  circamference.  The 
marks  of  two  distinct  upheavings  are  discernible.  Its  highest  parts  are 
not  more  than  300  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  The  Native  name 
of  the  island  is  Nengone.  The  name  Uar^  is  of  foreign  origin,  being 
the  name  ^ven  to  it  in  the  Isle  of  Fines. 

The  first  Christian  missionaiy  visit  to  this  island  was  made  by  the  Bev. 
A.  W.  Murray  in  the  Camden  in.  1841.  Frovidence  had  prepared  thevay 
far  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  here.  Eight  Katives  of  one  of  tha 
Tonga  Islands  had  lost  their  way  at  soa  and  been  drifted  to  Mare,  where 
they  had  lived  seven  years.  One  of  these,  while  in  his  native  island, 
had  learned  something  of  Christianity,  and  at  Mare  became  the  interpreter 
to  those  who  had  now  come  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  The  result  of  the  visit 
was  that  two  Samoan  teachers  were  landed.  These  devoted  men  remained 
faithfully  at  their  post  during  several  most  discoaraging  years.  In  1849, 
when  Mr.  Murray,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hardie,  returned  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  new  Misaion,  they  found  decided  indications  of  success.  lu 
1852  Mr.  Murray  again  visited  the  island.  He  thus  describes  the  scenes 
which  he  witnessed  on  the  Sabbath-day  which  he  spent  there: — "Wo 
made  the  islands  on  Saturday,  June  5&,  and  had  the  privilege  of  spending 
a  Sabbath  at  Waelto,  one  of  the  stations — and  tuch  a  Sabbath.  When 
wo  went  on  deck  in  the  morning,  the  objects  that  met  our  eye  wero  two 
neat  plastered  cottages,  a  large  white  chapel,  and  the  natives  flocMng 
togethar  from  all  quarters  to  engage  in  the  hallowed  services  of  the 
Sabbath.  We  went  on  shore  at  the  very  spot  where,  eleven  years  before, 
we  landed  the  teachers.  What  a  change  since  then!  Instead  of  a  rude, 
disorderly  rabble  of  naked  savages,  we  found  a  oompany  of  people — about 
sis  or  seven  hundred — all  seated  in  a  rirde,  all  mora  or  less  clothed,  all 
quiet,  mild,  and  kind.  We  proceeded  to  the  chapel.  The  scene  there 
baffles  description.  The  chapel  is  seventy-two  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
broad.  It  was  densely  crowded  with  evidently  deeply  interested  worship- 
pers. There  is  a  Sabbath-school  at  noon,  attended  by  about  two  hun- 
dred, who  apply  themselves  to  leaining  to  read  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
Another  general  serrloe  is  held  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  thirty-one 
good  readers,  two  hundred  members  of  a  select  Bible-class,  and  fifty-one 
candidates  for  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  state  of  things  at 
Guahma,  oar  other  station  on  this  island,  is  rather  in  advance  of  what  it 
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IB  here.  Ouahma  is  the  centre  whence  the  oatotmhing  mor«neiit  nov  in 
progiesB  took  its  lise.  There  is  a  chapel  Uiere,  120  feet  by  30,  vhicb, 
the  teachers  say,  ia  filled  every  Sabbath."  In  18S4  tro  English  MigaJon- 
aries — the  Bev.  S.  M.  Creagh  and  the  Bev.  J.  Jonoi — arrived  in  Iim 
island,  and  commenced  their  Christian  voA.  They  have  met  with  ■ 
lai^e  measure  of  success,  though  they  have  encountered  many  impedi- 
ments, chiefly  arising  from  the  intervention  of  the  French  authoiitiei, 
who,  sinoe  1864,  have  exercised  supreme  authority  in  the  island.  TIm 
most  recent  statistics  give  the  number  of  Chnrch  members  in  the  idand  u 
211,  with  a  Christian  community  of  1241,  oat  of  a  total  population  «' 
between  4000  and  5000  people.  The  prtq^resB  of  education  has  beei 
greatly  retarded  by  the  action  of  the  French  Government,  as  the  ertab- 
liahment  and  oondudi  of  Temacular  schocls  are  prohibited  by  French  lav. 
Two  Bomiah  prissts  arrived  in  the  island  at  the  end  of  1S66,  but  tbs 
success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  is  but  small. 

LiE^  stands  next  in  the  line  of  islands.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  N.^. 
firom  Mare,  and  about  sixiy  north  ef  New  Caledonia.  It  is  the  largKt 
and  most  populous  island  of  the  group,  having  a  circumference  of  abont 
ninety  miles.  It  is  a  low  coral  island,  like  the  others  of  the  group,  pre- 
senting, like  Marc,  evident  indications  of  distinct  upheavings.  Nati» 
teachers  carriod  the  gospel  to  this  island  in  the  year  1842.  In  that  ft" 
Messrs.  Buzacott  and  Slater  left  two  teachers  on  Uare  to  wait  Sx  *^ 
opportnni^  of  proceeding  to  Lifu,  in  order  to  introduce  the  gospel  there. 
After  a  while  these  teachers  obtained  a  footing  in  the  island,  theVve 
teachers  accompanying  them  and  astdsting  them  in  effecting  an  entw«. 
The  apostasy  of  one  of  the  teachers,  and  the  life  and  example  of  an 
Englishman,  who,  with  the  light  of  a  Christian  education,  had  sunt  to 
the  practices  of  savages  and  cannibals,  exerted  a  veiy  baneful  influence 
over  the  Native  mind  in  the  early  stages  of  Christian  eSbrt.  The  other 
teacher  remained  steadfast,  and  pursued  his  arduous  course,  and,  bf 
Qod's  blessing,  eventually  succeeded.  An  iofluentiBl  ohief  became  ^' 
firm  friend  and  protector  of  the  futhful  teacher  during  the  most  criliciil 
period  of  the  history  of  this  Mission ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  died  i 
heathen  in  heart,  though  not  in  practice.  In  1845,  when  Missionsncs 
visited  the  ialsnd,  they  learned  that  forty  or  fifty  people  were  acoustoined 
to  attend  the  services  on  the  Sabbath.  The  Mission  was  then  rein&T<^ 
by  two  additional  teachers.  In  1847,  a  war  having  scattered  the  tiibw 
among  whom  the  teadiers  were  labouring,  they  fled  for  a  time  to  MV' 
waiting  the  issue  of  events.  In  1849  they  returned  to  Lifii,  accompan'^ 
by  a  number  of  the  most  influential  of  the  native  ChiistianB  of  &1>^> 
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-whose  object  was  to  beftr  their  testimony  to  the  exoelleiioa  of  the  new 
religion.  The  purpose  of  this  visit  being  merely  to  asoertain  the  state  of 
afiairs,  tiie  teacheis  returned  to  Maxi,  There  it  waa  deemed  adTisable  for 
them  to  wait  fbr  a  time.  The  storm  having  expended  itself,  peaoe  vas 
restored,  and  the  seed  sown  in  former  years  began  to  spring  up  and  bear 
&uit.  The  teachers  The  had  retired  to  Mare  irera  soon  followed  by  mes- 
ssngers  &om  lifa,  entreating  them  to  retam,  ia  order  to  oontinae  their 
Christian  labours.  They  complied,  and  a  rich  blessing  of  Divine  influence 
attended  their  reneved  efforta.  In  1852  Missionaries  agun  visited  the 
island,  when  they  were  delighted  to  witness  the  progress  whioh  had  been 
made.  The  great  body  of  the  people  had  embraced  Christiaiuty.  Heathen- 
iem,  including  war  and  cannibalism,  had  been  abandoned.  A  large  place 
of  worship,  100  feet]ongb7  40broad,hadbeenerected.  A  number  were 
reading  fluently,  and  multitudeB  were  learning.  In  October,  1B59,  the 
Sev.  Messrs.  Macfiulaiie  and  Baker,  who  had  been  appointed  to  this 
stadon,  landed  on  the  island  which  w&s  to  form  their  new  home.  In 
1861  Mr.  Baker  retired  from  the  Mission,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  Mr. 
Sleigh,  who,  with  Mr.  Macfiurlane,  continnea  to  labour  in  the  island.  The 
restrictions  which  tiie  French  Qovemment  has  pnt  upon  the  action  of  the 
Missionaries,  both  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  additional  Native 
teachers  and  to  educational  efforts,  have  dene  much  to  retard  progress ; 
but  the  Missionaries  persevere,  though  beset  with  difficulties,  and  the 
Native  Chrietiana  remain  faithful  to  the  truth.  The  most  recent  statistics 
g^ve  the  number  of  Church  members  on  Lifn  as  439. 

TTba  is  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  low  coral  islands  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Loyalty  group  ;  one  political  party  in  the  group 
call  it,  not  TJea,  but  lai.  The  three  principal  islands  form  a  oresoent 
on  the  eastern  side,  while  a  line  of  islets  complete  a  circle,  which  is  about 
ninety  miles  in  circumference.  The  entire  population  is  about  2000,  of 
whom  1100  are  Protestants,  and  about  600  Soman  Catholics. 

Before  1846  the  pec^e  had  heard  of  tlie  new  religion,  Christianity,  and 
in  visiting  lain  had  left  a  request  tiiat  a  Christian  teacher  might  be  sent 
to  them.  About  1855  two  Native  teachers  from  Mare  settled  on  the 
aland.  Boon  aft«r  the  French  assamed  authority  over  the  Loyal^ 
Islands,  the  Native  Christians  were  expased  to  very  harsh  and  oppressive 
treatment  from  those  in  power,  and  the  Native  coavetts  entreated  that  a 
Missionary  should  be  located  among  them.  About  this  time  Boman 
Catholic  priests  woto  brought  irom  New  Caledonia,  who  eunestly  sought 
to  win  over  the  Natives  to  the  Church  of  Borne.  Soon  after,  the  Bev.  S. 
Ella,  who  had  been  labouring  in  Samoa,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to 
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Uea.  In  1865  Mr.  EUa  obtained  pomiuion  from  tiie  French  Gotbtddt 
in  New  Caledonia  to  carry  on  his  work  in  this  group.  Still  penecation 
and  oppreoaion  were  carried  on  by  the  Fajnat  chiefii  and  their  fblloven 
a^;ainst  the  Katire  Protestant  oonrerta.  Detaila  (tf  the  omelty  and  injiif- 
tice  perpetrated  have  been  frequently  giren  ia  the  pages  of  the  CnBosiCLE 
and  S«porte  of  the  Society.  With  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to  these  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Natdrea,  and  to  secure  a  larger  measure  si 
liberty  for  Protestant  misnonaiy  action,  memorials  haro  been  preBente-I 
to  the  British  Oovemment,  and  also  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  hinuej 
The  Emperor  returned  a  vex?  favourable  reply  to  the  memorial  presentti 
to  him,  and  the  Directors  hope  that  the  measures  they  have  taken  t 
secure  liberty  to  the  Protestant  Missionaries  and  their  oonverts  to  cam 
on  their  worship  and  their  Christian  work  without  molestation  and  unjiKi 
restrictions,  may  prove  efltotira,  and  that  thus  this  suffering  and  oppressed 
Native  community  may  enjoy  an  enlightened  religious  liberty. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  work  in  ITea  states  that  the  numbet  »< 
Church  members  is  80,  and  the  numberof  candidates  for  membership  I'O- 


n.— CHEISTIAN  PEOGHESS  IN  MADAGASCAB. 

TKAUXSQITIKa  M££Tma. 

Boon  after  the  receipt  of  the  recent  grati^ring  intelligence  torn 
Madagascar,  the  Directors,  with  a  view  to  enlist  more  widely  the  sfm- 
pathiea  of  the  Society's  friends  in  that  Mission,  resolved  to  invito  then 
to  a  public  meeting,  that  thanks  might  be  unitedly  offered  to  God  foi 
TTiw  great  goodness,  and  fervent  prayers  might  be  presented  that,  tisai 
the  new  dangers  to  which  the  Native  churches  are  exposed,  they  may  be 
preserved  faithl\il  to  the  end.  A  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  conren«d 
at  Claremont  Chapel,  Pentonville,  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  Tth. 

The  chair  woo  ooonpied  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Rogers,  B.A.,  and  ther; 
wore  also  present  the  Bevs.  Dr.  Millions,  B.  Bobinson,  and  W.  Fw- 
brother.  Secretaries ;  W.  ISlis,  H.  Allon,  W.  Campbell,  W.  Guest,  J- 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  T.  Lessey,  E.  Lewis,  S.  MoAU,  W.  Muirhead,  A.  B- 
New,  J.  S.  Waidlaw,  M.A.,  J.  0.  Whitehouse,  S.  E.  Scott,  Esq-, 
S.  Saddington,  Esq.,  &o. 

The  chapel  was  well  filled,  and  a  spirit  of  deep  interest  and  fervour 
appeared  to  animate  the  assembly.  Throughout  the  whole  service  clow 
attention  and  cordial  sympathy  in  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  were  vei7 
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evident.  There  were  bo  loud  demoiutrfltionB  of  approral;  but  involuntary 
and  quiet  responaes  in  tlie  course  of  the  praTera  and  addreaaes  gave  clear 
indication  of  a  movement  of  spirit  affecting  a  large  number  of  those 
present. 

The  serrioe  commenced  b;  the  nln^irman  reading  the  I26lh  Psalm. 
The  hymn,  "  Jesus  ahall  reign,"  &o.,  was  then  sung,  after  irhioh  prayer 
was  offered  by  the  chaiiman,  recc^nizing  the  Divine  guidance  and 
protection  granted  to  the  Madagascar  Mission  in  many  and  very 
remarkable  vays;  acknowledging  with  devout  gratitude  the  Divine 
support  afforded  to  the  Native  Christiana  in  the  dark  days  of  persecution, 
and  to  the  martyrs  in  their  fiery  trial,  enabling  them  to  bear  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  power  of  the  truth ;  and  seeking,  on  behalf  of  the 
Kf  issiouaries,  Native  pastors,  churches  and  people,  the  help  of  the  Head 
of  the  Church,  by  whose  overruling  influence  the  present  hopeful  state 
of  things  has  been  brought  about. 

After  singing  the  hynm  "  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires,"  &c,  the  Bev. 
W.  Chiest  offered  prayer,  rendering  tiianks  to  God  for  the  graciooa  aid 
He  has  granted  to  the  Madagascar  Mission  throughout  its  varied  course, 
and  seeking,  on  behalf  of  the  Missionaries,  His  continued  guidance. 


The  Bev.  W.  Ellis  then  delivered  an 
address,  introdurang  his  atatemente  by 
an  expression  of  the  great  pleasure  he 
fett  at  the  sight  of  so  large  an  aaaem' 
bly  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  a  sight  which  was  very 
reassuring  to  his  own  spirit  He  then 
referred  to  the  remarkable  and  hopeful 
position  of  the  Madagascar  Mission  at 
the  preeentitime,  the  thought  of  which, 
in  connection  with  its  long  and  dork 
post  history,  awakened  strange  feelings 
in  his  mind. 

The  Queen  who  has  lately  died,  or, 
to  use  Malagasy  phraseology,  "re- 
tired," was  not  a  professed  OhristiaD, 
nor  can  it  perhaps  be  said  that  at  heart 
Bhewasanidolator.  Elbe  regarded  herself 
as  the  sovereign  over  both  Christians 
and  idolaters,  and  sought  to  maintain 
a  measure  of  nentrahty  in  religious 
n^attors.  The  present  Queen  Bamoma, 
who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
took  the  royal  name  Ranavalona,  had 
formerly,  with  Prince  Bamonja,  been 


associated  with  the  Christiana;  bnt 
when  the  persecution  grew  In  Intensity, 
she  withifaew  from  any  open  connection 
with  Christianity,  and  lived  in  a  quiet 
and  retiied  manner  until  she  was  in- 
vited to  assume  the  royal  aatliority. 
Since  she  came  to  the  throne  she  has 
very  distinctiy  shown  her  disregard  both 
for  the  idols  of  the  palace  and  those  of 
the  &mtly.  These,  with  their  priests, 
have  been  dismissed  to  a  small  village 
away  from  the  capital.  No  open  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  on  tiie  part  of 
the  Queen  has  yet  been  reported, 
but  the  Bible  is  read  daily  in  the 
pre<micts  of  the  palace,  and  its  con- 
tents explained  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  Native  officers ;  and 
though  the  Queen  is  not  to  be  seen 
there  on  those  occasions,  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  she  is  not 
uninterested  therein. 

In  former  reigns,  the  diviners,  know- 
ing the  sacred  chtiracter  attached  by 
the  Christians  to  Sunday,  had  stated 


that  of  all  the  days  of  ths  week  Sun- 
day and  Friday  were  the  moat  lucky, 
but  espcci&Uy  Sunday.  Heiica  public 
roccptiona  and  many  official  ceremo- 
nies took  placa  on  that  day.  'Saw 
there  ia  a  great  contrB.st.  Now  on  tbo 
Iiord'a-day  the  palace  is  said  to  bo 
KOmctimea  nearly  deBOrtod,  and  no 
public  work  is  done.  The  NaliTe 
Embaesy,  sent  to  England  in  1861, 
wlion  returning  arrived  on  Tuesday, 
but  were  detained  until  Sunday,  for 
the  soke  of  being  received  on  that  day. 
The  American  ambassador  was  ro- 
ccutly  told,  when  coming  to  the  capital 
in  order  to  cxthange  the  ratified 
treaties,  that,  as  no  public  business  is 
transii<?(«d  on  the  Sunday,  the  Queea 
would  be  unable  to  receive  him  till 
the  Tuesday. 

The  favouiablo  aspect  towards 
Christianity  now  shown  by  the  Queen 
and  Prime  Minister,  together  with 
tbo  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  boen 
widely  awakened,  has,  sinco  the  days 
of  moui-ning  for  tho  late  Queen, 
brought  large  numbers  to  the  churches 
in  tho  capital,  of  those  who  had  pre- 
viously stood  aloof. 

All  tho  places  of  worship  connected 
with  tho  Jlission  in  Autananaiivo 
have  become  too  strait  for  the  crowds 
Vho  now  flock  to  them.  Tho  large 
Church  at  Ambatonakanga  is'  now 
well  filled  on  the  Sunday  both  at 
morning  and  evening  service.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  hearers 
attending  at  tho  Ambohipotsy  Chapel 
on  tho  Sunday  after  the  mourning,  the 
place  was  onlargod  during  the  week 
64feetbyl5.  On  the  following  Sunday 
orening  the  number  present  was  not 
less  than  SOOO.  During  the  following 
week  un  addition  of  44  feet  by  11  was 
mado  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  yet 
it  is  crowded. 

The  same  is  the  case  at  Amparibe 
w'hnm  n  niaco  has  been  made  for  the 


people  to  sit  outnde  osder  Om  Teran- 
dah.  It  has  also  been  foond  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  the  chapels  at  Ana- 
lakely  and  Ankadibeyara.  All  iheee 
places  of  worship  are  in  tb«  c&[utal. 
The  population  of  tho  capital  is 
45,000,  and  the  number  of  Kttendants 
now  meeting  in  the  eight  places  of 
worahip  in  the  city  is  10,000. 

Not  only  is  there  this  incroaso  in 
tho  number  attending  Christian  wor- 
ahip ;  the  Toodinesa  to  hear  the  Tra'.J: 
is  also  very  marked.  Tbo  poojde  st- 
tentively  listen  to  the  Native  pastor^ 
OS  well  as  to  the  English  misaonaries. 
Some  of  the  Native  pastors  are  goud 
preachers.  Mr.  Toy  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  power,  as  a  preacher,  of 
Bahanamy,  who  ia  associated  with  him 
in  the  pastorate  at  Ambohipotsy.  His 
addresses,  as  well  as  those  of  otbtf 
Native  preachers,  are  said  to  produi-e 
a  remarkable  effect  on  the  people. 

Besides  tho  congr^:ation  ai  Ank^i- 
dibevava,  Mr.  Jukes  has  another  ood- 
gregation  partly  under  his  care  at  im- 
bohitontely— Village  of  Honey.  Botl 
the  chapels  in  which  these  congrega- 
tions worship  are  built  of  periahaUtr 
materials ;  but,  with  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  attendants,  ajid  the 
recent  repeal  of  the  old  law  prohi- 
biting the  erection  of  brick  and 
stone  buildings  in  the  capital,  Mr. 
Jukes  is  wishing  te  buHd  two  sub- 
stantial brick  or  stone  chapels  of  good 
size  in  the  place  of  those  now  in  qsf, 
and  this  may  be  done  at  a  cost  of 
<300  for  each,  in  addition  to  what 
may  be  contributed  by  the  natives. 
This  help  he  asks  from  English 
friends. 

Besides  a  large  increase  in  the  oon 
gegations  and  a  growth  in  inquiry  and 
interest  in  religious  subjects  among 
the  people,  there  are  aspirations  after 
a  higher  spLritnal  tone  in  the  Native 
churches.  Ur.JakeswTiteatluitluapu- 
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torsreceiitlfi'B^iicBtedliiiatomeettiiem  the  saored  Mat  of  tlie  idola  and  tiia 

forprayer  ever}' UoDdafmoniiDg,  that  place  of  tlie  tombB  of  Qie  roTal  &mily, 

Hie  blessmg  of  Qod  may  follow  tho  than  are  now  tvo  CliristuuL  ooogre* 

mrricos  of  the  Sabbath.     Mr.  Jukas  gatiotu. 

gladly  consented.  At  fiiet  they  met  It  ia  now  fiity  yeaxe  mnce  mission- 
in  his  own  house ;  but,  as  the  numbot  ariea  of  the  Society  landed  in  Mada- 
who  came  increased,  the  meetingvaB  gascar,  and  two  daya  only  aie  wanted 
transferred  to  the  chapel,  and  now  to  complete  fifty  years  since  the  Mis- 
more  than  two  hundred  meet  for  oonones  entered  on  what  they  re- 
prayer  at  an  early  hour  every  Monday  gardcd  as  permanent  work  in  Hie 
morning.  island.  What  a  history  have  tibeso 
The  religions  moTement  in  the  fifty  years — bow  varied — how  in- 
capital  is  now  spreading  to  the  cotmtry  sfemotiTe,  and  now  to-day  bow  hope- 
around.  Flaoee  formerly  shut  against  fill  our  position  1  In  looking  upon 
the  Miatdonary  are  now  open.  At  the  whole,  with  wonder  and  praise  it 
Ambohimanga,  a  city  regarded  as  next  may  well  be  said,  "  What  hath  Ood 
in    dignity  to  Antananarivo,  as  being  wrought !  " 

At  the  dose  of  Mr.  Ellis'e  address  prayer  wu  offered  by  the  'Rev.  H. 
Allou,  in  which  snpplicatioQ  was  made  especially  on  behalf  of  the  Queen, 
Prime  Hinister,  and  others  in  authority.  The  hymn,  "  Ood  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way,"  &c.,  was  then  snng,  after  which  Dr.  Mullens  addressed 
the  meeting,  referring  first  to  the  spread  of  Christi&c  knowledge  and 
influence  in  the  countay  around,  and  also  at  considerable  distanoes  from 
the  capital. 

In  former  years  resbictions  were  laid  on  the  Missionariefi  in  reference 
to  journeys  into  the  country  &r  removed  from  the  seat  of  Qovemment. 
In  Fianarantaoa  in  the  Betsileo  country,  to  the  south  of  Antananarivo, 
two  Christian  churches  have  existed  for  some  time  in  connection  with  this 
Society,  but  until  now  the  Miauonaries  have  not  felt  themselves  at  liber^ 
to  extend  their  visits  to  this  place.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Queen,  the  Prime  Minister  hss  given  to  the  missionaries  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  and  two  of  their  number  are  now 
on  a  viut  to  Fianarantaoa. 

There  are  many  Tillages  where  there  are  no  ChrietianB,  and  the  Gospel 
ia  almost  ushnown.  There  is  a  village  through  which  Mr.  Q.  Consina 
is  in  the  habit  of  passing  on  his  way  to  meet  a  class  at  Ambohimanga. 
About  three  months  ago  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  duty  of 
preaching  to  the  people  of  this  village.  He  therefore  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  people  &om  the  three  cborohee  who  were  prraent  at  the 
class,  to  go  with  him,  on  his  next  visit,  to  preach  in  this  large  village. 
They  acccffdingly  went.    When  they  came  to  the  centre  of  the  village 


the;  told  the  people  that  thay  had  come  to  preaoh  the  gospel  to  them, 
and  all  the  leading  people  at  onoe  consented.  Several  addxesaes  were 
delivered  and  books  diBtribnted. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  Mr.  Cousins  told  the  people  that  thej  wiahed 
to  build  a  chapel  there  and  to  send  preachers  to  teach  them.  They  aaked 
for  a  fortnight  to  conaider  the  matter.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  not 
only  agreed,  hut  pointed  out  a  site  for  the  chapel,  and  also  aaid  that  thej 
would  themselTea  help  to  build  it,  and  that  they  viabed  it  to  bo  of  a 
lai^  size.  A  temporary  rush  building  has  been  put  up,  and  after  th^ 
rainy  season  it  was  designed  to  erect  a  more  substantial  chapel. 

With  larger  congregations  attending  public  worship,  and  a  wider  &eli 
opening  for  missionary  effort,  comes  a  pressing  need  for  paying  increas«l 
attention  to  the  education  and  training  of  a  Native  agency.  In  fonner 
days  the  number  of  Native  Christians  who  took  part  in  the  services  was 
unusually  large.  Many,  however,  becoming  conscious  of  their  want  o:' 
capacity  to  be  the  teachers  of  others,  withdrew  into  the  ranks  of  the  hearers. 
Still,  among  those  who  are  Native  pastors-^and  they  form  a  la^e  num. 
her — while  there  is  much  genuine  piety,  zeal,  and  desire  for  knowledge, 
there  is  also  the  need  of  systematic  mental  training.  The  Directors  are 
therefore  urging  upon  the  Missionaries  the  formation  of  a  theologvsl 
class,  by  which  this  important  end  may  he  gained. 

The  priests  and  diviners,  in  their  long  and  repressive  reign  over  the  joii^! 
and  customs  of  Native  society  in  Madagascar,  had  secured  the  contionuK 
in  force  of  the  old  and  obstructdve  law  which  prohibited  the  erection  o^ 
brick  and  stone  buildings  in  Antauauariro.  With  the  dismissal  of  the  ido'^ 
£rom  the  capital,  the  power  of  the  priests  and  diviners  has  been  broken,  ami 
the  permission  to  build  in  brick  and  stone  is  likely,  before  long,  to  produce 
a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  city.  Now  wood  is  rapidly  giving 
place  to  more  substantial  materials.  The  repeal  of  this  law  renders  a 
change  desirable  in  the  plan  of  the  Directors  with  respect  to  the  Founli 
Memorial  Church.  Becognizing  the  great  importance  of  the  city  churches 
under  die  direct  chai^  of  the  missionaries,  the  Directors  would  wish 
them  to  be  well  provided  with  suitable  places  of  worship.  And  as  various 
friends  of  the  society  have  aided  in  the  erection  of  excellent  buildings  on 
the  north  and  north-west  of  the  city,  they  are  anxious  to  see  the  two 
congregations,  so  prosperous  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Jukes  on  the  east 
side,  accommodated  equally  well.  This  wiU  require  £500.  They  are 
anxious,  also,  that  their  Fourth  Memorial  Church  shall,  like  its  com. 
panions,  (if  practicable)  be  of  stone.  If  these  plans  can  be  carried  into 
effect,  in  the  end  there  will  be  in  the  capital  nine  handsome  c 
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contaioing  not  less  tlian  ten  thousand  peraons  in  their  oongregattons. 
ijimilar  aid  is  also  required  for  the  villi^e.  For  the  aooomplisfament 
of  these  ends  a  sum  of  £2SU0  is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  small 
balance  now  being  expended  oo  the  Memorial  CharcheB.  While, 
therefore,  the  Directore  make  no  spedal  appeal  for  this  sum,  th^  can- 
not but  indicate  to  their  constituents  the  way  in  vhich  the  Misaion  may 
be  effectually  assisted  at  the  present  time.  Except  in  the  case  of  the 
four  Memorial  Churches,  all  the  help  c^  the  Society  is  given  in  the  fbrm 
of  a  grant  in  aid,  and  is  so  applied  as  to  stimulate  and  call  forth  the 
efforts  of  the  congregations  themselTos. 

Looking  at  the  remarkable  circumstances  of  the  Madagascar  Mission 
at  the  present  time,  there  may  be  distinctly  seen  an  ansirer  to  the  many 
prayers  which  for  more  than  fbrty  years  haye  been  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  Native  Church  in  that  island,  an  answer  which  should  call  forth  from 
all  the  people  of  God  expressions  of  devout  gratitude,  and  should  also 
stimulate  to  prayer  that  the  Christians  in  Mad^asoar  may,  by  increase  of 
grace,  be  made  iaithfnl  unto  all  good  works,  and  that  as  they  wen  pre* 
served  in  the  dark  days  of  persecution,  so  now  they  may  be  kept  from 
the  special  dangers  to  which  prosperity  exposes  them. 

The  Ilev.  S.  McAll  then  sought  the  Divine  blessing  npon  the  meeting 
of  the  evening,  and  upon  the  Mission  in  Madagascar,  after  which  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  chairman. 


m.— CHINA.     THE  HANKOW  MISSION. 

Han'kow  is  a  vast  city  oa  tbe  north  tank  of  the  rir«r  Ysng-tse,  situated  700  miles  from 
its  month.  Id  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  It  contains  SOO.OOO  people,  and  has 
opposite  to  it,  acroaa  the  river,  the  city  ot  Wucu^no,  with  200,000  more.  Hankow  is  a 
city  of  great  trodo,  which  comes  to  it  from  long  distances  on  every  side.  Across  the 
river,  on  the  sonth,  is  the  little  walled  city  of  Hate- Y and.  The  Mission  at  Hankow  was 
commenced  in  1 861.  It  contains  two  dwelling-houses,  two  large  chapels,  schoois,  and  a 
Jtission  hospital.  It  has  been  extended  to  bocb  cities,  Haukow  and  Wuchaaj;,  and  has 
two  out-stftlioiis,  of  which  the  older  is  Tsui-tion,  on  the  river  Han.  The  Missionaries 
oi'CUpying  the  station  are  the  Kev.  O.  John,  Rev.  E.  Bryant,  and  Rev.  T.  Bryson.  Dr. 
Shearer,  who  left  this  country  in  Jaly  laat,  will,  on  his  arrival,  o«ry  on  the  work  of  tha 
hospitaL 

SBUI-AiraVAI.  BKPOET.      EEV.  K.  BETiNT,  ADO.  8tH,  1868. 

We  have  no  extraordinary  success  to  During  the  half-year  ending  in  Jtme 
relate,  oranyapooinloventetodoscribe;  we  have  baptized  34  persons,  33  of 
nevertheless,  we  can  report  a  steady  whom  have  been  admitted  into  Church- 
progress  in  our  work,  which  calls  for  fellowship,  and  the  other,  a  young  boy, 
gratitude  to  the  Gtrcr  of  the  increase.  is  a  member's  » 
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Three  of  our  mcmbera  have  died. 
Of  two,  we  hayo  every  reason  to  bo- 
liere  that  thotr  removal  has  been  from 
a  world  of  pain  into  a.  world  of  bliss. 
Concerning  the  other,  who  lived  in  a 
dififant  province,  we  liavo  no  details  ; 
however,  we  may  hopo  that  ho  has 
entered  into  the  butter  world. 

Bcnidcd  tlio  baptized  above  men- 
tioncd,  wo  have  had,  sinco  Mr.  John 
kfl,  the  pleasure  of  admitting  into  fiill 
membership  a  young  man  of  18  aum- 
mers,  whom  Mr,  John  baptized  five  or 
six  years  ago.  His  father  is  one  of 
our  oldest  members,  and  bis  mother 
has  joined  us  this  year.  For  a  long 
time  she  manifested  great  opposition 
to  Christianity,  and  was  a  source  of 
much  grief  to  her  husband.  Her  in- 
fluence over  the  son  was  great,  and 
was,  of  course,  anything  bat  calcu- 
lated to  lead  him  to  follow  Christ. 
Now  thoy  are  apparently  aniioua  to 
help  on  one  another  in  their  Christian 
course.  I  need  rot  tell  you  that  this 
is  cheering  to  our  hearta. 

The  character  of  tho  members,  on 
the  wholo,  has  been  very  pleasing. 
Two  or  throe  have  given  us,  and  con- 
tinue to  givo  us,  some  anxiety,  whilst 
the  majority  give  us  very  great  satia- 
faction.  Their  attendance  at  the  Sab- 
bath services  is  all  wo  can  expect,  and 
their  attention  to  the  preaching  is  quite 
exemplary. 

Their  liberality  stands  as  prominent 
as  any  other  virtue.  I  prejtared  at  the 
commencement  of  tiiia  year  an  accotmt 
of  what  tbe  Native  Church  had  done 
Inst  year ;  by  some  reason  or  another 
I  delayed  forwarding  the  same  to  you 
at  the  time,  bat  I  send  it  herewith, 
from  which  account  you  will  learn  the 
extent  of  their  liberality.  It  has  by 
no  means  diminished  this  year :  e.j,,  a 
few  Sundays  ago  wo  had  occasion  to 
bring  before  tho  Church  the  case  of  an 
old  man — a  Kii  Jin  (M.A.) — feeble  by 


roasou  of  age  and  sickness  ;  lie  wj-: 
very  poor,  and  in  great  need  of  as^i-t- 
ance.  There  were  present  between  i" 
and  50  members.  They  immodiat<.ly 
subscribed  to  tho  amount  of  8000  i^jp- 
per  cosh,  which  is  equal  to  about  i'l 
143.  These  members,  with  one  exf->p- 
tion,  are  not  even  what  we  may  call  J 
well-to-do-people.  Besides  an  cit;- 
collection  of  this  kind  when  called  '.■:. 
they  contributo  every  month  to  tl  ■. 
extent  of  4500  copper  cosh  towaK- 
mointaining  a  Native  preacher  in  th-. 
neighbouring  city  of  Hanyang. 

You  will  see  from  tlie  statement  r: 
the  Native  Church  accounts  that  tk.", 
station  costs  nothing  to  tho  C?oci- tv. 
At  the  close  of  this  year  I  hopo  ti'  jr.^" 
you  another  full  account  of  tfIue  '.' 
being  done  by  the  Native  Church. 

A  great  interest  in  the  aggtcesiT.' 
work  is  also  ahowu  by  the  member. 
This  interest  is  seen  in  somo  Tory  i^c- 
spicuously.  Mj.  John,  in  our  last  im- 
port, gaveyouavoTyploasinginstii'''' 
of  this  in  the  case  of  Jin  tho  caxpat-i. 
His  zeal  continues ;  and  others  poas.'S 
a  portion  of  the  same  spirit.  Zeal  is 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  extc-..C; 
to  some  of  the  women. 

The  Native  female  teacher  is  an  in- 
valuable help  to  us  in  our  work.  She 
is  quiet,  but  wise  and  good ;  and  has  a 
calm  earnestness  pervading  her  life.  AH 
the  members  of  our  little  Chorcb,  eepe~ 
cially  the  female  portion,  highly  reapei-l 
her ;  and  hence  she  is  the  means  of 
doing  them  great  good.  A  female 
prayer-meeting  is  held  weekly,  and 
conducted  by  her,  at  her  own  houfe. 
Several  of  the  women,  who,  when  they 
were  admitted  into  the  Church,  could 
not  read  at  all,  now  strive  to  lesm  to 
rood  the  hymn-book  and  a  fow  chap- 
ters of  the  New  Testament.  Onestaiids 
very  prominent  among  them.  ,She  was 
baptized  in  February  last :  her  huaband 
— a  Ho  Nan  man — was  baptized  hist 
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year.  Before  he  became  a  Chriatiau 
h&  used  to  treat  lier  imkindly ;  but  the 
gospel  has  changed  him — the  lion  mto 
a  lamb — and  consequently,  his  traat- 
inent  of  her  has  changed. 

She  saw  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
gospel  on  her  huaband,  and  was  soon 
led  te  embrace  it  heraclfi  Christianity 
is  proved  in  China,  aa  elsowhere,  to  be 
a  very  practical  system.  It  qualifies 
men  to  Uve  in  thiaworld,  to  aay  nothing 
of  the  next.  This  woman  has  made 
moTveUouB  progiesB  in  her  leligious 
knowledge,  and  hec  zeal  ia  anient  In 
her  longing  for  an  adTancement  out  of 
her  former  ignorance,  superstition,  and 
worthlessnesa,  she  took  up  the  hymn- 
book  and  the  New  Testament,  and  re- 
quested her  husband  to  teaoh  hor  eo 
muchof  each  erery  day.whichhe  gladly 
did.  Hor  zcaL  has  not  stopped  here, 
but  has  prompted  hai  to  exert  heraolf 
for  the  enlightenment  of  others ;  and 
her  efibrta  have  not  been  in  rain.  The 
last  communion  Sunday  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  admitting  info  our  fellow- 
ship a  woman  which  was  converted 
through  her  inatnnnentality.  Her 
exemplary  conduct  fhila  not  to  vin 
the  admimtion  of  all  who  know  her. 

I  might  give  you  omilar  tidings  re- 
specting otliera,  but  the  above  must 
suffice  for  the  present 

The  daily  preaching  is  carried  on 
fiiithfully  in  the  Hankow  chapels,  and 
the  attendance  continues  good  ;  the 
chapels  are  generally  ftilL 

When  you  can  spare  a  few  hundred 
taels  we  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
another  preaching  place  in  Hankow. 

The  work  in  our  out-atations  ia  not 
very  brisk,  still  there  is  an  onward 
movement  in  them  all. 

From  the  city  of  Wuchang  we  have 
received  six  members — four  men  and 
two  women.  Tsai-Tien  has  given  us 
two  members.  Ein-Eeow,  at  last,  has 
added  one  to  oor  number.    This  one. 


and  the  first  from  Kin-Eeow,  I  hod 
the  pleoAiiro  of  baptizing  in  June  last. 
We  had  carried  on  the  work  in  this 
station  for  nearly  three  years,  without 
any  apparent  result,  and  had  ont«r- 
tained  serioua  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  carrying  it  on  any  longer. 
Now,  however,  we  are  somewhat  en- 
couraged ;  and  we  hope  that  this  one 
is  a  forerunner  of  many  more.  Hiis 
member  ia  quito  a  young  man,  and, 
aa  for  OS  we  con  see,  very  earnest  and 

Hon- Yang  has  not  been  fruitful  this 
year  ;  nevertheless,  wo  are  not  dis- 
couraged, rathor  we  are  determined  to 
cultivate  that  soil  better  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past.  You  have  learnt 
fi«m  my  last  letter  our  intentions  re- 
specting that  place.  The  ground  for 
the  chapel  is  safe,  and  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  though  none  of 
the  Society's  money  hoa  been  ex- 
ponded  on  it  Tho  chapel  will  soon  bo 
erected. 

One  thing  more  beforelloaTe  the  out- 
stations.  You  remember,  I  daresay,  the 
sitaatiouofonrchapelin Wuchang.  It 
is  just  the  spot  for  holding  Sabbath  ser- 
vices, hut  not  at  all  suited  for  daily 
proaching.  It  ia  on  a  side  street,  whore 
there  is  no  traffic.  In  order  to  prose- 
cute our  work  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction, we  ought  to  have  a  preaching 
place  on  the  chief  atreot.  Not  many 
people  will  come  to  an  out-of-the-way 
place  ;  hence  tho  necessity  of  a  preach- 
ing place  on  a  thoroughfere.  Our 
esteemed  colleague,  Mr.  John,  found  it 
impossible  at  first  to  got  ground  vhere 
he  wished.  By  this  time  things  have 
changed,  and  it  is  not  ao  difficult  to 
buy  ground,  provided  we  have  the 
money.  It  is  certain  ttiat  the  work 
of  the  foreign  missionary  in  Wuchang 
will  ever  be  very  unsuccessftil,  unless 
he  has  the  proper  situation  f()t  carrying 
on  his  work. 
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The  Amarioaa  Episoopala  are  now  It   seems  that    tto    American    Mis- 

ostablishmg  a    Miamou  in  Wuchang,  eion  is  to   be  very  strong  in  numb(T 

on  the  same  side  of  the  hill  as  our  own.  bj'-and-by;    and    as  j'ou  know,  the 

It  would  be  hardly  right  for  them  to  Wealeyan    miasionaries    are   alitiidr 

hsTo    an    entire    posseasioiL    of  the  two  there.     At   all    this  we  rtjoice; 

thoroughfare,  whilst  the  first  Mission  but  we  shall  rtijoioe  grsatlj-,  if  jrou  vill 

must  put  up  with  an  unAequent^d  kindly  gire  ua  the  means  of  appljin; 

comet.    I  again  say  that  our  present  to  the  best  adTantoge  our  small  lu- 

chapel  is  in  an  admirable  position  for  mericol  force. 

the  Sabbath  seirices  of  worship  and         The  hospital  and  schools  aie  gom; 

teaching,  but  we  need   a  preaching  on  as  usual ;  nothing  has  occuned  ii 

place  in  a  more  pubEo  position.    This  connecttoa  with  them,  to  call  for  esjr- 

preaching  place  and  ground  would  cost  cial  notice,  except   the  fact   of  I>r- 

nbout   500  Taels.      We    miasioaarieB  Beid's  nnabating  attention  to  the  irorL 

have    almost    exhausted    our     own  Hiough  he  is,  throughout  this  Bummei. 

strength.    We  cannot  appeal  to  the  the  only  medical  man  in  the  foni^ 

community,  for  their  hands  are  ftill.  commonity,  the  work  in  the  hospital 

Out  only  hope  is  in  the  kind  consi-  ie  not  in  the  least  neglected.    Hehifi 

deration  of  yourself  and  the  directors,  great  deal  of  work,  novertheless  tif: 

Shall  we  knock  in  Tain  at  your  door  ?  hospital  is  attended  to  cheerfuU;*. 


IT.— THE  SAMOAN  MISSION. 

TESTIJIOJfY  OF  THE  BEV.  J.   B.  SITYTEE,  CHAPLAIN  TO  H.M.a.    "BBISl" 

What  I  have  stated  of  the  success  of  Mission  work  in  Fiji  applies  eqiult;  ^ 
that  in  the  Navigator^  group,  for  few  ^fission  fields  are  blessed  with  such  tnlT 
excellent  men,  of  long  experience  and  sound  judgment.  The  NatiTe  SfflsiiiaiJ 
at  Malua,  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  Turner  and  hi^  colloague,  is  s  p^ 
feet  model  of  its  Hnd.  It  is  the  first  of  the  sort  I  erer  saw,  andwhenlceo'i'l^ 
the  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  harmony  which  perradee  erery  part,  "f 
admirable  course  of  instruction,  and  the  exact  method  with  which  erarything  is 
carried  out,  I  cannot  but  compare  it  favourably  with  many  of  our  Engb*'' 
grammar  schools. 

It  is  self-supporting,  and  contains  generally  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  students^ 
and  turns  out , annually,  on  an  arcrage,  thirty  well-trained  candidates  tot  tie 
ministry,  who  are  allotted  their  respectivB  spheres  of  labour,  to  take  chaig*  ° 
day-schools  and  conduct  Divine  service  on  Sunday;  the  Missionaries,  of  cou'^' 
having  the  superintendence  of  Qie  whole.  In  this  way  each  village  has  its  o^ 
teacher,  and  eupporfs  him  comfortably. 

Things  are  so  well  managed  that  not  only  do  the  natives  provide  ibr  their  oflTi 
.  educational  wants,  but  they  make  a  large  contribution  every  yearto  tliel<'»"^°^ 
Missionary  Society. 

A  handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  nearly  all  the  u* 
English  school-books,  are  translated  into  tlte  Native  language,  soil  "^ 
universal    use.    The  Samoans  are  naturally  a   superior,  and  compM*"^^- 
apeaking,  a  refined  race,  and  I  believe  they  are  farther  advanced  than  any  w  ^^ 
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native  r&c«  ia  the  South  Seas ;  exoept,  perhapa,  the  Tongans  of  the  FrientUy 
lalanda,  whose  great  piogreaa  I  know  onljr  by  reputatioD.  They  are  all  Chru- 
tians,  and  are  now  numifeBtuig  a  desiTe  for  progress  in  the  direction  of  Law  and 
order.  Thetc  hospitality  combined  witli  their  ceremonious  manners  impress  all 
visitors  with  a  feeling  of  satia&otion. 

I  may  here  state  QxaA  so  very  stiictly  ia  the  Loid's-day  observed  in  all  the 
CliriBtiui  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  that  I  have  heard  the  wisdom  of  this  exact 
teaching  questioned  even  by  Berioua  men,  vha  averred  that "  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."  To  me  it  appears  quite  right,  for 
the  heathen  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  beginning  as  children,  and  we  do  not  give 
the  same  liberty  to  the  infant  mind  as  to  tliat  of  mature  growth. 


V. -NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  The  session  fbr  1868 — 69  of  the  iKSTiTtrrtON  at  Hiqeoate,  under  the 
prefddenoy  of  the  Ber.  J.  S.  Wardlaw,  M.A.,  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
September  8th.  The  Ber.  £.  Bobineon,  Home  Secretary,  and  several  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  together  with  Missionaries  now  in  England,  and 
otiier  Mends,  met  at  Faiquhar  House  on  the  occasion,  when  an  appropriate  and 
impressiye  address  was  delivered  by  the  Bav.  I>r.  Ferguson  to  the  students 
then  commencing  their  final  year  of  preparatory  study. 

2.  DBPABTTiitE  Of  MJUsioSAKTES.— The  Bev,  W.  Waedee  and  fiunily,  re- 
turning to  Demerara,  sailed  in  Qie  Saehd  Blackwood  on  the  29th  of  Sept«mber. 

3.  AaETVAL  OF  UlSSIOXARIES  CT  EKOLAyD.— TheEeT.  J.  Low£,l£.B.O.S.E., 
and  his  &mily  arrived  in  England  on  September  a9th,  Mr.  Lowe  has  fbr  tho 
last  seven  years  conducted  the  Medical  Mission  of  the  Society  in  Travancore, 
but  has  been  compelled  to  retnm  to  hie  native  land  on  account  of  the  ill-health 
of  iSxa.  Lowe, — On  October  12th  the  Bev.  T.  Brockwat  arrived  in  London 
from  his  station  at  Feelton,  South  Africa,  After  spending  nine  years  in  that 
Mission  field,  his  health  has  failed,  and  he  now  returns  under  modical  advice,  to 
secure  entire  rest  and  the  bracing  influonco  of  a  winter  in  this  country. 

i.  Death  of  the  Bet.  Jauzs  Soott,  of  Deuebara.— In  1831  Mr.  Scott, 
resigning  his  pastorate  at  Peterhead,  entered  the  service  of  the  Society.  He 
was  appointed  to  Demerara,  and  on  his  arrival  there  in  December,  1831,  he  at 
once  took  tlte  overaight  of  the  congregation  at  Ebenezer  Chapel,  at  the  West 
Coast  Station.  For  thirty-six  years  he  held  this  charge,  this  long-oontinued 
service  being  only  interrupted  fay  three  visits  to  England.  Increasing  in- 
firmity and  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Scott  led  him,  in  1867,  to  resign  the  pastorate  at 
JEbeneeer  Chapel,  and  in  May  of  that  year  he,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Scott, 
wiived  in  this  country.  Recently  his  strengtli  gave  way  while  on  a  deputa- 
tion tonr  in  Devonshire,  and  on  the  4th  October,  after  a  long  and  useful  life  in 
the  servioe  of  Christ,  he  entered  into  rest. 

6.  AcEHOWi£Da)izirr. — Becoived,  "  In  Memoriam  "  for  India  Extensitm,  £i. 
This  donation  was  acknowledged  on  the  cover  of  the  Cknmide  for  September, 
to  which  the  anonymous  donor  is  referred. '-' Also  £5,  "as  an  acknowledgment  to 
the  Almighty  for  His  answer  to  prayer  for  the  spread  of  His  great  name  among 
the  heathen." 
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6.  Faheweu.  AssBEsa  Fresented  to  Mk.  E,  P.  Bics  by  thb  NATtn; 
SrUBENTB  OF  TUE  LONDOK  MISSION  Eifousn  IifSTmniOK,  Hakoalose. — 
Dear  Sir, — Having  leamt  with  de<^  regret  that  jou  are  soon  to  retain  to 
England  in  order  tliat  yon  may  qualify  yonraelf  as  a  nuBHionaiy  to  India,  wc 
avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  expresH  our  sorrow  at  your  fast- 
approadung  departmo,  aa  well  aa  our  gratitude  to  you  for  the  benefits  you 
have  conferred  on  us  as  our  teacher  for  the  last  three  years.  From  the  time 
that  yon  were  appointed  to  take  part  in  giving  instruction  to  the  most  advanced 
claaaee  in  this  institution,  you  have  laboured  among  na  with  cheerful  energy, 
thorough  eomestnesa,  and  untiring  rognlarity.  Your  activity  and  talents  found 
here  a  congenial  sphere  of  usefulness.  Though  very  young,  your  fervent  zeal, 
piety,  and  education  admirably  fittod  you  for  the  hard  and  exhausting  duty  of 
a  teachor.  Your  mode  of  teaching  has  invariably  been  attractive,  intoresting, 
and  impressive ;  and  oonseqnontly  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge  that  wo 
have  received  at  your  hands  has  sunk  deep  into  our  minds  and  hearts.  Tbo 
language  that  we  employ  on  this  occasion  is  not  in  any  degree  big^y  ooIohtcnI 
or  overcbargsd.  We  advance  nothing  but  Bobor  truth,  and  .that  too  we  feel 
is  feebly  and  imperfectly  expressed.  Without  further  enlarging  opon  your 
unronittiug  oxertions  for  our  good,  we  assure  you  tbat  your  services  have  been 
highly  useful  to  us.  Your  kind  and  genial  disposition,  your  genuine  politeness 
and  amiable  manners,  have  rendered  yoa  dear  to  one  and  all  of  us.  In  your 
person  we  lose  a  real  friend  and  a  disinterested  toochor.  But  reet  assorod,  sir, 
that  neither  time  nor  distanoo  will  lessen  out  foelings  of  thankfulness  and 
dutiful  regard  to  you.  The  memory  of  many  happy  hours  that  ypu  have  spt-nt 
with  us  here  shall  bo  treasured  in  our  hearts  ;  and  we  shall  not  coaae  to  bold 
yvnx  always  in  affectionate  remembrance.  It  is  our  desire  to  testify  our  doep 
obligation  to  you  by  presenting  to  you  the  accompanying  Field  Glass, 
which  we  humbly  hope  you  will  accept  as  the  tribute  of  our  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. May  Ood  in  His  infinite  goodness  grant  you  a  safe  voyage  to  your 
fiitherland,  Hay  He  enable  you  to  prosecute  your  requisite  studies  success- 
folly,  and  bring  you  again  to  India  in  due  coui-so  of  time  with  renewed  zeal 
and  increased  devotodness,  so  that  you  may  take  a  lively  port  in  the  educational 
and  missionary  efforts  put  forHi  in  behalf  of  this  benighted  land.  That  there 
may  be  in  store  for  you  many  years  of  usefdlneas,  will  ever  bo  our  anxious 
hope  and  fervent  prayer.  In  conclusion,  sir,  we  commend  you  to  the  pro- 
tecting arms  of  tite  Almighty,  and,  with  hearts  throbbing  with  emotions  of 
sorrow,  bid  you  fiuewell. — We  b^  to  remain,  dear  sir,  your  most  obediant  and 
affectionate  schokn, 

(Signed  by  the  Matriculation  and  Theologioal  Studokts.) 
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EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE 

MISSIONABT    GflKONICLK 


DEOEMBEB.    1868. 


^  flSebitation  foi;  €\itista\ati  Sag. 

"  The  Son  of  man  is  come." 
This  is  a,  very  sliort  seatende,  irltfa  aa  amount  of  meaniiig  which  it 
would  require  many  jxipera  to  exhaust.  These  six  monoaylUblea  migUt, 
without  any  attenuation,  be  eKtended  through  aiieries  of  meditatiouH 
which  would  cavei'  .mouth  after  mouth  with  bright  and  beautiful  evan- 
gellstic  thoughts,  full  of  holy  and  comfortiog  ioKpirationa  to  believera^ 
and  of  coaverting  power,  under  the  blessing  of  Ood,  to  careless  bdveIs. 
Tb«  facts  and  ideas  which  the  passage  comprehends,  implys,  or.suggeste 
are  faaiiliAT  to  all  our  readeni.  Assuming  this,  it  is  pur '  simple  purpose 
to  dwell  upon  the  astonishing  power  and  influeiice  of  the  advent  here 
announced. 


ThetlaU  ^th*  world  it  d^tnnt  from  wliat  it  would  hava  been  had  the 
Son  o/man  never  come. 

By  the  world  we  mean  mankind  in  general-society,  at  large.  It 
has  been  maintained  by  some  theblogia^  that  the  continued  existence  of 
the  human  race  has  depended  on  the  mediation  of  the  Redeemer,  that 
the  stream  of  humanity  would  have  at  once  been  cut  off  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  have  been  completely  dried  up,  but  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Saviour  befoi*  the  fall  We  do  not  believe  this,  because  the  Biblo 
proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  Son  of  mun  finds  men  already  lout, 
find«  thciu  existing  in  a  state  of  sin  and  guilt  apart  from  Hb  mediation, 
and  His  purpose  is  to  lift  them  out  of  a  falles  state  into  one  of  salvatio;i. 
Still  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Etei-nal  Word,  incarnated  in  the 
Son  of  man,  is  i-evealed  to  ua  by  St.  John  as  the  Giver  and  fjord  of  Life. 
Not  as  Mediator,  but  as  God,  he  is  the  author  of  human  nature.  As 
Mediator  be  is  the  Bedeemer  of  that  nature  ;  and  consequently,  wherever 
that  nature  is  found,  we  meet  with  creatures  not  hopelessly  condeioued, 
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but,  looking  at  them  in  tlieir  moral  etate,  prisoners  of  hope.  The  key 
has  not  beeo  ^turned  to  lock  them  up  for  ever :  there  is  not  one  wlio 
may  not  be  i-ettcued.  All  men  are  salvaUe,  if  not  saved ;  and  this  is  tlie 
result  of  the  advtat  of  the  Bon  of  niBn. 

But  leaving  this  blessed  posaibility,  we  would  now  tuther  speaic  of 
what  is  actually  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  men.  Taking  those  to  whom 
the  Gospel  comes,  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  even  though 
they  do  not  embrace  It,  though  tboydo  not  partake  of  its  highest  advan- 
tages, they  are  indirectly  benefited  by  its  influence  t  The  tidings  that 
"  the  Son  of  man  is  coma  "  have  reached  no  part  of  Ood's  earth  without 
touching  it  with  a  gi-eat  blessing.  Ohristmafi,  taken  by  itself,  with  the 
gracious  charities  which  have  clustered  round  it,  entirely  because  of  the 
divine  love  it  reveals — Christmas,  as  a  season  of  kindness  and  good  will, 
of  family  gatheriugs,  and  of  benevolent  deeds — Christmas,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  superstitious  abuses,  is  a  yearly  boon  to  oil  Chriatendom.  It 
has  associations  which  men  feel,  whether  they  trace  them  up  to  their  li^t 
centre  and  source  or  not.  The  Englishman  who  denies  Ute  advent  of 
Christ  is,  every  twelvemonth,  blessed  by  it.  If  his  character  be  not 
ouTsed  to  its  core — if  there  be  one  spark  of  geniality,  one  germ  of  bene- 
volence in  his  soul,  the  spark  then  kindles  into  a  blaze,  the  germ  opens 
into  a  flower.  The  warmth  of  femily  affection,  to-day  wanner  than  the 
Area  which  glow  on  our  hearths,  and  the  amiles  of  parents  and  of  children 
aa  they  gather  round  the  Christmas  tree,  brighter  than  any  artificial 
illumination  which  accompanies  the  show,  are,  we  are  confident,  beams 
and  inspirations  of  that  matchless  love  which  was  emlxxiied  in  the  bir^ 
of  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 

And  we  are  alao  satisfied  that  the  very  idea  of  the  Nativity — that 
the  stoiy  of  the  Blessed  Yii^jin,  enfolding  in  her  arms  "  the  child  bom 
and  the  Son  given  " — that  the  scenes  in  the  manger  and  in  the  fields^of 
the  shepherds  listening  to  the  angels'  song,  and  of  the  Magi's  presentation 
of  offei-ings  at  the  infant's  feet — all  of  which  have  so  imprinted  them- 
selves on  human  minda  wherever  Christianity  is  known,  and  have  made 
such  indehhle  impressions  on  art  and  literature—^we  are  satiafied  that  such 
ideas  have  iu  themselves  proved  of  immense  service  to  human  enjoymect 
and  elevation.  They  have  touched  men's  hearts,  and  cherished  sympa- 
thies, and  brought  out  kindly  sentiments  from  one  to  another,  as  nothing 
else  has  ever  done. 

And  altogether  tlie  Gospel  of  the  Advent  has  proved,  in  every 
country  where  it  has  been  preached,  of  unspeakable  value  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  America  and  in  Europe,  and  in  England  especially, 
society  down  to  its  lowest  depths,  society  up  to  its  lofliest  heights,  society 
in  its  widest  breadths,  has  been  affected  most  beneficially  by  the  religion 
of  the  Cross  and  the  Incarnation.  That  Cross,  we  believe,  is  the  secrot 
of  the  self-denial  piactiaed  ia  so  many  forma  throughout  Ohxistiaa  lands ; 
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that  lacaroatioQ  we  believe  to  be  the  spring  of  the  nobler  humanily  of 
mind  ud  heart  which  dietiaguishea  Chmti&n  from  heathen  natioiu. 
The  iinconTerted  world  around  ua  is  still  in  a  spiritually  lost  Mtato, 
but  even  the  world  derives  ftdvantagea  from  the  salvatioit  which  it 
neglects.  Light  and  fir«  in  the  Gospel  have  illaminatcd  and  wanned 
somewhat  the  atmosphere  around  it  The  Chriatendom  which  eDoircIes 
the  Church  is  very  different  from  the  Heathendom  which  lies  far  away  - 
from  the  Church.  The  Church  and  the  worid  must  not  bo  oonfounded ; 
yet  the  Cburch  has  not  these  many  generations  and  centuries  been  in 
England  without  making  the  world  outside  it  better  than  it  would  have 
otherwise  been.  It  does  no  honour  to  Ohristianitj  or  to  the  Church  to  aay 
that  society,  after  dwelling  so  long  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  Ught^  in 
as  dark  aa  ever ;  that  human  vices  and  crimes  have  not  abated  in  oonse- 
queoca  of  Christian  teaching  ;  that  the  mental  oonditkm  of  Europe  has 
not  been  raised  by  the  constant  action  of  Divine  revelatioQ  on  the  publio 
mind;  that  its  domectio  charities,  its  friendly  ties,  and  iU  political 
relations  and  progross,  have  not  improved  fiom  ages  of  contact  with  that 
religion,  which  proclaims  the  Son  of  man  is  come. 

II. 

Human  birth  is  wry  difftrent  from  what  it  would  haw  b«tn  had  then 
been  no  I  near  nation. 

The  announcement  of  a  birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  good  tidings. 
The  newborn  child  is  a  welcome  guest,  not  only  to  the  rich  man's 
mansion,  but  to  the  poor  man's  cottage.  There  is  a  joy  in  the  conadoiisness 
of  existence  which  makes  one  glad  to  know  that  another  of  its  lightu 
bos  been  kindled.  And  yet  if  oneforesaw  the  deatiny  of  the  newborn,  the 
joy  often  would  be  turned  into  sorrow.  The  first  birth  was  that  of  Coin, 
and  his  mother  said — "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord."  Fondly 
oIaq)ed  she  her  infant  to  her  breast, — that  strange  wonder  ia  a  world  as 
ignorant  of  births  as  of  burials.  A  marvellous  throbbing  of  felicity 
went  through  the  soul  of  the  mother  of  all  living.  Yet  that  baby,  with 
its  bright  eyea  and  dimpled  cheek.i,  became  a  murderer.  Many  a  birth 
dnce  has  been  a  Cain-like  one,  calling  for  tears  rather  than  congiatnla- 
tions.  Tet  we  believe  it  ia  a  true  and  divine  instinct  which  leads  us  to 
r«|joice  at  birtlis, — for  birth  ia  the  beginning  of  an  existence  which  may 
be  turned  to  the  highest  ends,  may  yield  the  richest  fruit,  may  bring  the 
ripest  oSerings  to  Almighty  Ood.  It  is  the  swelling  of  a  stream,  whixsh, 
however  much  of  its  waters  may  be  drawn  off  into  the  dead  aea  of 
perdition,  will  roll  in  tides  of  ii^Gnitely  deeper  fulnen  into  aa  eternity 
of  joy ;  and  birth  bus  been  sanctified  by  that  miraculous  and  blessed  one 
we  celebrate  to-day.  Amidst  the  myriads  of  mothers  and  children 
which   this  world  has  known,  hers  is  one   mother  and  «m  child  of 
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Aarpasdng  beauty  and  interest,  incomparablB  and    unparalleled,    mint- 
cnlooA  and  Divias,  yet  enRtainiiig  a  most  intimate  reUtion  to  every  onr 


Ckriat  both  fulfils  and  embodies  what  was  propheHc  and  Biguificant  in 
all  before.     To  take  two  InBtancea.     lAmecli  8Md  vheu  his  aon  was  boru, 
"  This  same  shall  comfort  ns  concerning  onr  work  and  toil  of  onr  hai>d% 
because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed."     And  he  nallwH  his 
name  Noah — "  Rest,"  or  "  Comfort."     "WhateTer  Noah  was  to  bis  Catber, 
we  know  what  he  proved  to  his  femily.     He  built  an  ark  for  the  Baving 
of  his  house ;  and  that  ark-builder,  of  whom  the  birth  song  haa  been 
ao  long  preserred,  cannot  &il  to  become  to  Christian  iJiougbtfaliieaa  a 
type  of  Him  who,  when  we  were  exposed  to  destruction,  prorided  a 
refuge  and  saactaaiy,  in  which  we  and  ours  may  be  harboured  when 
death    comes    and    hell    threatens ;     may  ride    above    all  atonna    of 
tiouble;     and    may    survive    nature's    dissolution,    and    then     come 
forth   with  joyous  hearts  to  lift   up  our  eyes  with  wonder   at    the 
"  new  house  and  earth  wberein  dweUeth  righteousness."     And  who,  in 
reading  the  Book  of  Judges,  but  has  lingered  over  the  story  of  Mamoah 
and  his  wife,  and  the  birth  of  Samson,  and  thought  much  of  the  conn- 
tenance  of  the  angel  very  terrible  wiUt  a  mysterious  name!    and  his 
ascent  to  Heaven  amidst  the  altar  flamest  and  the  beautiful  conversa^on 
between  husband   and  wife  1      Manoah   said,  "  We  shall   surely  die, 
because  we  have  seen  Ood  ,-"  but  his  wife  said,  "  If  the  Lord  were  pleased 
to  kill  us,  he  would  not  have  received  a  burnt  offering,  and  a  meat 
offeriog  at  onr  bands,  neither  would  he  have  shown  ua  all  these  things, 
nor  would  at  this  time  have  told  us  such  things  as  these."     The  super- 
natural wonders  at  the  birth  of  Samson  |loint  to  those  at  the  birth  of  oar 
Saviour.    And  how  truly  may  we  make  this  latter  -event  the  sulject  of 
our  Christmas  cohversatdon,  driving  away  our  cares  and  troubles  witL 
the  words — If  the  Lord  had  meant  to  slay  us,  he  would  not  have  sent 
the  Bon  of  man  for  our  redemption.     Povei-ty,  pain,  berearement,  the 
heaviest  cross,  Can  mean  no  harm  to  the  disciples  of  the  Redeemer. 

in. 

Tinu  i»  very  di^irmt  from  mhat  it  vmiid  have  bun  had  At  Son  of 
man  never  ecmte. 

The  ooune  of  time  has  commonly  been  oompaied  to  a  river.  It  flows 
on  from  age  to  age,  through  varied  sceoety,  down  rocky  channels  of 
difficnlty,  conflict,  convulsion,  and  war,  between  I067  moantain-banks 
of  towering  and  far-spreading  empires,  over  plains  of  peaoafiil  civiliB- 
tion  bestudded  with  citieU,  the  marts  of  merchandise.  And  then  are 
bends  in  the  stream,  reaohes  in  the  river,  whexe  it  widens  and  detpena  in  I 
its  flow,  and  takes  a  new  oharaeter  from  surrounding  soentty,  Now  the 
Advent  of  Christ  haa  been  the  most  beantifal  sunlight  which  bn  ever 
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&11en  on  this  river.  Tfaroagh  scattered  clondB  its  efiUlgence  hu  bunt 
and  gilded  the  before  dark  waters  with  a  radiant  glow.  Time  without 
a  BaTJonr  for  tlie  world  would  have  been  a  dark,  sullen  stream  of 
-wretchedness  and  misery ;  the  histoiy  of  humanity  would  have  been  an 
unmitigated  failure  ;  generations  would  have  become  worse  and  worse  ; 
the  waters  of  the  river  would  hav.e  become  more  and  more  polluted,  and 
the  waves  thereof  more  and  more  troubled.  Time,  apart  from  the  Gospel, 
vituesses  a  process  of  degeneration  and  decay  r  plague-stricken,  death- 
stricken,  are  races  of  men  untouched  bj  the  healing,  life-giving  influenoe 
of  Christianity,  Pagan  nations  do  not  improve  as  Christian  ones.  China, 
Hindostan,  and  distant  islands  of  the  sea  remain  as  they  were,  or  they 
oeteriorate ;  no  angel  descends  there  to  trouble  the  waters  ;  the  pool  is 
Btagnaat,  and  breeds  corruption.  The  centuries,  as  they  flow  through 
Christian  Europe,  are  quite  of  another  kind.  Storms,  indeed,  lash  the 
waves;  pointed  rocks  line  the  banks  and  jut  out  of  the  basin;  the  waters 
are  tinged  with  blood,  and  the  borders  are  strewn  with  wrecks ;  but  still 
there  is  a  deep,  strong,  steady  tide  pressing  onwards  towards  improvement. 
The  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  birth  of  modern  Europe,  of  reformations  and  revolutions  and 
the  like,  even  In  their  inferior  aspects  and  lowest  bearings,  all  bear  witness 
to  the  character  of  Christianity  as  time's  greatest  benefactor  and  best 
blessing.  Take  the  ages  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  ages  after. 
What  a  difference  ! 

Christ's  coming  won  a  great  epoch — the  most  wonderful  crisis  in  the 
annals  of  time.  Never  did  a  birth  no  shajie  the  world's  after  history  as 
His.  Those  who  worship  heroes,  and  make  a  pantheon  of  the  cele- 
brities of  all  ages,  place  Jesus  first  and  chief  Without  any  sympathy 
with  his  Qospel,  they  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  do  homage  to  His 
greatness.  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Shake^ieare,  they  extol  to  the 
skies ;  but  when  they  come  to  speak  of  Jesus,  even  they  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  that  in  Him  which  lifts  Him  above  the 
skies.  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  throws  its  shadow  over  all  time  as  no 
other  birth  ever  did.  Unwittingly  men,  in  the  language  which  they 
employ,  indicate  the  supremacy  of  Jesus.  Everybody  says  of  the  world's 
great  men — they  were  born,  aud  died.  No  one  would  use  the  language — 
Shakespeare  is  come,  Socrates  is  come ;  for  all  feel  that  they  are 
gone.  Not  so  with  Jesus.  He  is  come  once  and  for  ever,  come  for  all 
time,  come  never  to  go  away,  a  Divine  abiding  presence,  with  humanity, 
through  His  glorious  spirit,  still  with  us,  as  truly  as  when  His  feet  trod 
the  Holy  I^nd. 

What  a  solemn  season  Christianity  makes  of  the  end  of  the  year  to  us 
all  I  What  peculiar  thoughts,  feelings,  usages,  and  services  we  connect 
with  it,  such  as  the  ancient  world  never  knew,  Bu?h  as  are  still  unknown 
in  heftthen  climes  )     We  have  at  the  end  of  the  yeir  our  readings  our 
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prafen,  our  bfmn!',  oar  conversatioiiii,  iiuliiict  vith  reiigioas  U:>.  ti- 
oatgrowth  of  Ohrutianitj.     The  end  of  a  rear  u   in  itself  porrlr  ' 
natnnd  occorrence,  a  mark  nutde  hj  pbj'sical  caiuea,  bat  the  reli^i  >~. 
UieSoD  of  man  brings  lu  to  look  at  it  relijpoasly,  and  to  place  a  ■pir.:".-. 
OTOwn  on  tba  b«ad  of  tbe  Old  Year  aa  it  lies  down  to  di& 
IV. 

Etemily  u  to  us  very  different  /rom  what  it  would  Rare  been  h"'!  ''■ 
Son  (jftttan  never  come. 

Hia  comiDg  brings  it  to  light,  as  to  its  bearing  on  our  lives.  Imur 
talitf  is  our  eternity,  but  not  God's.  He  ia  witbont  a  beginning  a?  *-!! 
as  Tritbout  an  end.  Tbe  mvste^y  of  an  iufitiite  duration  is  dotibled  i: 
the  case  of  tbe  first  great  cause.  It  is  infinite  in  tbe  past,  as  v«I]  as  T-h 
future — without  origin  and  witbout  end.  Cbrist  reveals  to  ns  a  ta\~:^ 
eternity,  a  life  without  end,  a  life  worthy  of  the  name,  ftiU  c€  hoik-- 
and  peace,  having  its  source  in  Hira,  the  life  of  tbe  world,  baricg  ■-- 
origin  iu  U8,  when  we  ore  bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Tbn  -;' 
faith  in  Him  we  begin  to  live  a  life  which  can  never  die ;  there  lii^ 
within  UH  a  fountain  of  purity,  love,  and  joy,  which  will  never  ccaw: 
flow — "  Eternal  life,  through  Jesii*  Christ  our  Lord." 


"W^t  ®olr  of  Bitliel." 

FOB    THE    END     OP    THE    YEAR 

BT  THE  LATE  BEV.    A.   J.    lIORltI«. 

"  What's  in  a  name  t  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  u 
■weet,"  ia  uinply  not  true.  There  ia  everything  in  a  nam&  Tbe  povtf 
of  words  is  strangely  strong.  This  oft-quottsd  easing  is  a  proof  of  h. 
uut  thiu  it  is  its  own  contradtction,  Even  tlie  bodily  senaes  feel  it 
through  the  mind;  and  if  a  roao  could  be  preaented  to  a  nan  u 
awafcetida,  it  would  lose  considerably  of  its  fragrance.  But  when  wc 
vIm  from  senses  to  souls,  the  case  becomes  more  obnous.  Tbe  law  of 
■SiooiatioQ  operates  liere  more  directly  and  powerfully.  The  name  id 
many  an  unfortunate  lad  has  ruined  him,  both  in  his  own  feeling  aiu) 
in  repntc,  exerting  a  depressing  and  degrading  influence  <xi  liis  ovn 
Dtind  and  suggesting  ludicrous  and  unworthy  associations  to  the  mindt 
of  others,  while  othera  have  been  elevated  and  stimulated  by  their 
nobler  titles.  Names  represent  persona,  and  it  is  difficulty  if  not  int- 
possible,  to  separate  their  natural  or  acquired  significance  from  tbe 
persons  who  bear  them.  How  wise  and  kind  it  is  of  God  to  take  to 
binueU  so  many  and  such  blessed  appelUtions,  appealing  to  memory  and 
hope,  natural  instinct  and  spiritual  wOTection. 

•<  I  am  tlie  God  of  Bethel"    Bethel  means  ■'  the  House  of  God."    It 
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was  the  name  giTsn  by  Jacob  to  the  apot  where  he,  as  a  lonely,  wearjr, 
andanxioaa  aojoariieF,  vaa  refreshed  and  comforted  by  the  visioa  of 
Providence  and  the  voice  of  Qod;  where  he  slept,  with  the  ground  for 
bia  oon^  and  a  atone  for  hia  pillow,  and  in  hia  dream  beheld  Heaven 
opened.  Heaven  joined  to  earth,  and  Heaven  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
men  ;  where  he  found  the  unexpected  preeence  of  the  Qod  of  all  fiesh, 
and  had  hia  doubtful  prospect  lighted  up  and  cheered  by  great  and 
precious  promises  of  Divine  succour  and  auocesa ;  and  where  he  conse- 
crated a  memorial  pillar  and  vowed  a  vow  of  solema  gratitude.  On  two 
Bubaoquent  occasions  did  God  refer  to  these  events,  and  appropriate  the 
title  "  the  Qod  of  Bethel  "  (Gen.  xxxi  13,  xxxv.  1),  once  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  and  once  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  from  that 
time,  and  in  both  iuBtances  while  enjoining  him  to  return  to  Bethel,  and 
reminding  him  of  the  vow  there  made.  Fatting  together  the  meaning 
of  the  title,  the  oircumttances  to  which  It  pointed,  and  the  occasions  and 
design  of  its  adoption,  we  have  some  interesting  views  of  the  Divine 
charaater  and  Providence. 

"  The  God  of  Bethel  "  is  the  Qod  who  ntaint  the  eharacler  revealed  at 
Bethel. 

What  yaa  that  1  He  was  a  priaerU  Ood  to  the  solitary.  Jacob 
thought  not  of  Him  as  there.  He  was  surprised  to  discover  Him. 
Whatever  hia  thoughts,  he  had  no  thought  of  what  was  vouohsafed  to 
him.  He  imagined  himself  alone,  yet  "  the  Father  was  with  htm.'' 
Though  he  knew  it  not,  he  wan  "  walking  w)^  Ood,"  "a  sojourner  and 
pilgrim  with  Him"  whose  "eya"  always  "  seeth  "  us,  and  who  is  always 
"about  our  path,"  and  who  is  near  to  bless. 

He  was  a  graaiovi  OtuI  to  the  ^Uty.  Jacob  was  really  now  reaping 
what  he  had  sowed,  receiving  as  recompeofle  what  he  bad  wrought  as 
sin,  "  Ood  that  appeared  nnto  thee  when  than  fleddeat  from  the  &ee  of 
Esau."  And  he  fled  beoaune  he  had  done  wrong.  Whatever  Esau  had 
done,  and  whatever  God  had  meant  to  do,  Jacob's  Boatduot  was  without 
excuse ;  and  having  eaten  sour  grape*,  his  teeth  are  novr  set  on  edge. 
Tet  Qod  did  not  fonutke  him,  and  in  bis  flight  from  his  revengeful 
brother  he  had  the  succour  of  one  he  had  wronged  mora  grievously 
thau  him. 

He  was  a  merciful  Ood  to  the  wretched,  for  Jncob  C':>iild  not  veil  be 
otherwise. 

"  Hemote,  uaCiiendcd,  melanclioly,  tlow," 
neither  the  sorrowful  paat  nor  the  uncert^n  future  could  "  lift  up  his 
heart"  Ho  had  left  bis  home,  and  was  going,  a  weary  tiavellor,  into 
uaknown  scenes  and  among  unknown  people;  and  lo  !  "light  ari«eth 
in  the  darkness,"  and  God  is  "  a  very  present  help  in  trouble,"  and  gives 
him  good  asenntnoe  of  help  in  days  to  oome. 

Have  wo  no  Bethels  ^  and  is  not  Ood  the  God  of  them  I    Have  not 
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many  spots  in  our  past  history  been  made  houses  of  Qod  by  His  mani- 
fested preBsnce  and  effectual  aid  1  Have  we  hnd  no  solitary  honis  made 
bright  by  His  fellowship,  no  sorrowful  hours  made  happy  by  His  lave  I 
Has  it  not  been,  and  perhaps  often,  that  to  ub  Heaven  seemed  to 
open,  that  the  chain  seemed  linked  afresh  that  united  it  to  earth,  and 
the  angelic  messengers  of  consolatioa  and  of  strength  "  ministered 
unto  "  ufll  Are  &ere  no  remembered  times  of  spiritual  renovation  and 
refreshment,  of  physical  reoovery,  of  social  reconciliation,  and  worldly 
goodi 

Well,  "the  God  of  Bethel "  is  the  Ood  who  retains  the  character  He 
exhibited  then.  He  is  not  ashamed  of,  nor  does  He  forget  it.  He  is 
Btili  what  He  was  tiien.  "  I  am,"  not  was,  "  the  God  of  Bethel"  "  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;"  it  is  true  of  Frovidence 
as  of  the  souls  of  men.  What  we  have  found  Him,  He  remuns  to-day. 
Of  the  unchangeable  we  may  always  infer  the  tiiture  from  the  past-.  In 
like  droumstances  there  will  be  like  conduct  He  will  do  the  same  in 
the  same  conditions  ;  and  thus  the  past  becomes  a  promiie  and  a  plea  ; 
and  we  may  pray,  "  Be  merciful  to  us,  as  thou  useat  to  be  nnto  those 
that  fear  thy  name."  "  Thou  hast  been  my  help,  therefore  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  put  my  trust"  '■  He  that  delivered  ns  &om 
BO  great  a  death  doth  deliver ;  yea,  and  we  also  trust  in  Him  that  He 
will  yet  deliver." 

When  God  calls  Himself  "  the  God  of  Bethel,"  it  means  not  only  that 
He  remembers  Bethel,  but  that  we  should  also.  Jacob  was  reminded. 
He  was  taken  back  twenty  yean.  The  hard  bed  and  harder  [rillow,  the 
mdancholy  memories  aud  timid  forecasts,  were  all  brought  before  him. 
And  "  the'  Uod  of  Bethel "  made  Jacob  feel  himsolf  the  man  of  Bethel 
We  also  ehonid  recall  the  past.  The  past  is  worthy  of  remembtanoe  for 
its  own  sake,  and  as  what  it  was,  but  still  more  wortliy  as  understood 
and  appreciated  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experiences  and  knowledge. 
Other  feelings  were  necesaary  to  its  peroqituni,  other  faots  to  ila  proper 
eetiniBtioa  The  then  future  only  eoold  give  its  due  proportion  and  its 
proper  sense.  "  Thou  shalt  remember  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  thy 
Ood  hath  led  thee." 

"  The  God  of  Bethel "  is  the  God  wfio  /ut/Us  the  j»vmwss  maJt  al 
BHhd. 

God  gave  Jacob  great  assurances  about  himself  and  his  seed,  and  these 
assurances  were  still  true  and  valid.  God  was  not  one  to  shrink  from 
Hifl  engagements  and  belie  His  word,  yor  did  He  need  to  be  "put  in 
remembrance."  He  put  Himself  in  remembrance ;  He  put  His  servant. 
His  covenant  was  still  in  existence  uid  operation.  Jacob  is  even  now 
receiving  ite  fulfilment.  And  this  appeurance  and  speech  are  in  the  way 
of  bringing  about  a  portion  of  its  provisions.  "  The  Ood  of  BetJiel  "  is 
a  faithful  God,  a  Ood  who  proclaims  His  fiudifubieea,  who  gloriea  in  it. 
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who  quotes  His  own  wotita  and  repeats  His  own  piomuee,  who  appeals 
to  men  about  them,  and  who  wislies  tliem  to  note  them, 

HavB  fon  not  found  Him.  the  promise-keeping  God  I  Has  one  good 
thing  ikiled  of  all  that  He  has  oaid )  No  doubt  much  has  not  been 
fulfilled  on  Hia  part  which  was  dependent  on  the  fulfilment  of  yours,  but 
that  is  joar  failure,  not  His.  Conditional  promises  are  not  fulfilled,  but 
exceeded  and  diar^arded,  when  the  blessing  is  bestowed  in  the  absence 
of  the  terms. 

And  "  the  Ood  of  Bethel"  will  be,  as  He  has  been,  faithful.  "  He  is 
faithful  that  promised,  who  also  will  do  it."  Much  was  before  Jacob 
both  relating  to  himself  and  hia  posterity,  but  the  same  Ood  would 
accomplish  aU.  And  much  is  future  to  ourmlTes.  But  the  same  Qod 
will  realize  it  all.  His  faithfnlnesH  will,  like  a  golden  thread,  run 
through  and  join  together  the  separate  pieces  of  our  mortal  life,  and  will 
unite  to  it  the  life  immortal,  for  we  live  "  in  hope  of  eternal  life  which 
God  that  cannot  lie  promised  before  the  world  began."  And  to  our 
"  seed,"  as  to  Jacob's,  does  the  promise  extend.  His  cause  will  surrive 
ourselves,  and  we  may  have  to  "die  in  faith,"  as  did  the  Patriarchs, 
"not  having  received  the  promises ;"  but  "the  God  of  Bethel"  will 
fulfil  the  covenant  which  is  the  hope  of  all  His  saints,  though  the  actual 
experience  only  of  some;  and  all  shall  be  "blessed"  like  Abraham, 
though  not  in  person,  but  in  race. 

"The  God  of  Bethel"  is  the  God  tctio  achiowledges  the  gervice  per- 
firmed  at  Bethel. 

"  Where  thon  anuntedst  the  pillar."  God  remenbeis  that ;  and, 
though  so  Icag  ago,  it  was  still  fragrant.  And  we  may  leam  from  this ; 
Bometimea  w«  forget.  We  forget  our  »ms,  elaa  I  how  easily  and  soon  ! 
and  we  need  to  have  them  revived  and  "  set  in  order  before  hs  ;"  need  to 
be  told  that  God  doee  not  forget  them  ;  tbab  they  are  «S  fresh  to  him 
to-day  as  ia  the  moment  of  their  commiwiotk  or  detectaim,  when  hot 
shams  covered  our  cheeks  with  blushee,  or  bitter  anguish  filled  our  eyes 
with  tears  ;  that  what  they  were  then  to  us,  and  to  Him  who  knew  far 
more  of  them  than  we,  they  are  stilL  But  not  only  sins.  We  need  some- 
timeH,  though  not  so  often,  to  be  reminded  of  better  thhigs,  and  our  own 
too ;  for  imperfect  memories  and  the  pressiire^  i^  new  thoughts,  and 
sometimes  morbid  estimates,  may  lead  to  the  forgetfuhiess  or  undervaluing 
of  what  is  good.  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  enooangemenl^  "  Qod 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love." 
"The  Ood  of  Belihel"  doeM  not  forget  the  broken  hearty  the  childlike 
confidence,  the  cbeeiful  obedience,  the  earnest  effort  to  do  good,  of  yeais 
long  since  pest.  From  the  very  beginning  of  i>ur  religious  life  and  oourae 
till  now,  nothing  is  old  to  Him,  and  nothing  stale.  "  I  remember  tiiee, 
the  kindness  of  thy  youth." 

And  little  servicea  are  not  forgotten,     The  stone  plaoed  aa  a  pillar, 
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ftttointed  with  the  oil  oarried  for  his  ovn  tise,  was  not  lost  aiglit  of.  Do 
■we  ask.  What  xim  waa  there  ia  consecrating  a  stonel  It  might  be  a 
finiall  thin^,  bnt  then  Ood  cares  for  smhll  things.  He  knows,  and  onlj 
God  can  know,  the  vulue  of  small  things,  and  how  great  they  may  be 
as  expressions  of  human  feelings  and  desires.  In  other  circttrnstoiice'f, 
Jacob  had  done  more  ;  and  Ood  took  this  for  that.  It  wu  the  prinetple 
and  measure  thst  He  regarded.  The  principle  waa  to  hononr  Clod,  the 
lueasare  was  according  to  Jacob's  ability.  Then,  he  could  not  do  more  ; 
now,  he  can  and  therefore  must.  And  in  the  day  of  judgment,  "a  cnp  of 
cold  water  "  shall  be  rewarded,  when  given  by  him  who  had  ooly  that  to 
give. 

"  The  God  of  Bethel  "  is  the  God  wAo  exacts  ihe  vows  madit  at  BtlhH. 

"Where  thoii  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me  ;  now  arise,"  Jacob  was  slow 
to  perform  his  vow.  He  had  to  be  reminded  of  it  twice,  at  an  interval 
of  several  years. 

"The  God  of  Bethel"  does  not  forget  nor  cancel  our  engagements. 
And  how  many  are  there  still  owing  1  Prompt  to  make  them  nnder  the 
pressure  of  trouble,  or  from  the  impulse  of  fresh  gratitude,  how  often  has 
God  had  to  recall  them  to  our  minds  and  goad  to  their  discharge  !  "  If 
God  will  spare  my  life,  if  God  will  restore  my  health,  if  God  will  take 
this  crook  out  of  my  lot,  this  thorn  out  of  my  flesh,  (f  God  will  remove 
this  gloom  from  my  mind,  this  sorrow  from  my  heart,"  thus  hag  nm  the 
language  of  many  a  pnrpose,  sincere  and  earnest  at  the  time,  bnt  how 
fulfilled  1 

"  The  God  of  Bethel "  has  not  forgotten  it,  if  you  have  ;  nor  has  he 
released  you  from  obligations  which  yon  apootaneously  incurred.  And 
now,  and  by  the  words  yon  are  reading,  ho  la  saying  "Arise,  and  doit," 
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Thb  earliest  aaaodations  of  many  with  tlie  land  of  Abysnnia  are 
connected  with  the  travela  of  Bruca.  Some  who  may  read  this  paper 
will  probably  recall  as  vividly  as  does  the  writer  the  delight  willi  which 
they  read  those  voiumes,  now  thought  so  ponderous,  but  tedlons  snongh 
on  some  parts,  were  on  the  whole  full  of  interest,  telling  a  wondwiiil 
story  of  an  unknown  land.  When  these  remarkable  travels  wer»  fint 
published,  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  romance  istber  than  a  reaUty.  I 
have  had  t.he  curiosity  to  examme  them  again,  and  on  compering  then 
with  those  of  modern  tmveUeis,  I  am  siirpriMd  at  their  subataotial 
accoiacy.  Here  and  there  are  slight  exaggerations  and  miitakee  u  to 
dat«i,  bnt  hia  general  statementa  with  regard  to  the  oonutij  aad  the 
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cuBtoiDB  of  the  people  are  fully  aiutained  by  tho  ample  imfortnatioa  we 
have  reoeived.  Since  the  time  of  Bruce  many  an  odveaturoiis  traveller 
has  explored  tliis  land,  and,  thougli  they  aro  chiefly  in  French  and 
German,  about  two  hundred  volumes  with  regard  to  it  have  been 
published. 

The  country  of  Abysainia,  strictly  speaking,  begins  where  that  of 
ancient  Ethiopia  ends.  The  Utter  extended  over  the  wide  plains  which 
stretch  from  Upper  Egypt  to  that  mountainous  distiiot,  a  portion  of 
vhicli  has  recently  been  traversed  by  our  soldiers.  This  is  Abyssinia. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  most  are  by  this  tide  r&miiiu'  with  it»  physiosl 
features.  With  the  exception  of  its  sea-border  it  is  a  succession  of  vast 
table  lands  and  volleys,  having  lofty  mountains  from  4,000  to  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Dafton,  one  of  the  four  who 
perished  in  the  late  expedition,  speaks  of  it  tis  the  Switzerland  of  Africa, 
and  describes  its  mountains  as  covered  with  foliage,  and  its  fields  as 
abounding  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  specially  noting  "  the  beautiful 
Kolgnol,  with  ita  candelabro'sliaped  branches  tipped  with  bright  yellow 
bloesoms  standing  out  itt  deep  relief  from  the  green  around." 

From  the  peculiarity  of  ita  conformation  there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  where,  withiu  so  small  a  territory,  such  varieties  of  climate, 
and  consequently  of  vegetation,  are  to  be  found  ;  a  country  where  there 
is  tropical  heat  and  bitter  cold,  where  there  are  cofiee  and  sycamore  trees, 
where  there  is  cotton  lutd  com,  where  there  are  grapes,  citrons,  plums, 
peaches,  oranges,  roses,  geraniums,  the  fruits  and  flowers  both  of  the 
East  and  the  West. 

Abywiuia  is  not^  as  is  popularly  supposed,  a  ChriattKa  land,  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  being  occupied  by  those  who  profess  the  Christian 
iaitb.  Not  only  are  these  surrounded  by  savage  or  Mohammedan  tribes, 
but  are  separated  by  tliem,  tho  province  of  Shoa  being  out  off  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  empire  by  tho  interposition  of  a  fierce  race,  the 
Galla. 

All  travellers  agree  in  tho  description  they  give  of  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  for  the  most  part  cowardly,  untruthful,  licentioQs, 
abandoned  io  gluttony  and  Intemperaooe,  eomraitting  oriiaes  in  the-  moat 
wanton  manner,  with  no  sense  of  ahame  and  no  oompmution  irf 
oonscienoe. 

Amongst  this  people  a  ChrieUan  Church  has  exiatad  for  many  oen- 
tnrien.  Ita  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Was  it  the  treastueF  of 
Queen  Candaoe  who  first  preached  the  Qoapel  to  his  feUoW'Oountrymen, 
and.  but  partially  enlightened  himself^  conveyed  to  them  impwfeet 
notions  of  the  Ouapel  t  There  is  a  manuscr^t  in  Axuma  which  repra- 
stmts  the  Ethiopian  eunnoh  as  convertiBg  the  land  of  Habeab.  But  it 
is  said  that  Chriatiao  antiquity  knew  nothing  of  such  a  ohuroh,  and  that 
Jerome  r^farded  Arabia  Felix  as  the  home  of  ihs  toeamirwr.    Ik  la 
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thought,  however,  that  aome  vftluable  iDonane&ts  vill  yet  be  diacoTered 
bnried  in  the  srdcIb  of  Nubu,  which  (as  ite  Queens  were  called  Caadace 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great)  may  yet  throw  light  upon  this 
snbject. 

Amidst'  the  ODcettainty  which  prevailci,  one  thing  ia  clear,  viz.,  that 
the  Abyssinian  Ohuvch  is  an  ofishoot  from  the  Coptic,  the  Tenenble 
Church  of  Egypt.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  330,  two  nephew  of  a 
Syrian  merchant  explored,  with  their  uncle,  the  land  of  Ethiopia.  The 
UDcte  waa  murdered,  the  youths  were  carried  into  captivity,  one  of  tliem 
becoming  the  treasurer,  the  other  the  butler  of  the  King.  Whether 
they  learned  Christianity  since  their  residence  in  the  country,  or 
brought  it  with  them,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  mainly  through  their 
labour  that  Christianity  spread. 

The  remarkable  success  of  their  preaching  was  communicated  to  (be 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  constituted  one  of  them  Frumentin^ 
Bishop  of  Ethiopia, 

From  that  time  tiie  Albnna  (literally,  our  father),  the  Bishop  of  the 
Abyssiniaa  Church,  has  always  received  his  appointment  from  Alexan- 
dria, upon  the  payment  of  a  thousand  dollars.  He  is  invariably  a 
Cot^t,  and  the  creed  of  the  Church  is  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Coptic  doctrine,  that  which  separates  it  from 
other  Churches,  is  the  blending  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  the  penm 
of  Christ  so  as  to  oonstitute  one  nature.  This  is  held  by  the  Abywanians, 
who,  with  one  exception,  are  remarkably  free  from  religious  coatniver- 
sien.  The  exception  is  that  which  relates  to  the  several  nativities  of 
Christ.  Some  maintain  that  Christ's  anointing  with  the  Holy  ^nrit 
was  not  needed,  and  that  the  Scripture  references  to  it  merely  signify  Ute 
nnion  of  His  divinity  with  His  body.  Othen  contend  for  three  nati- 
vities— the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  His  coucepUoD  and  birth,  and 
the  commnnication  of  the  Holy  Qhost  in  Uie  womb  of  Mary.  When 
Mr.  Stem,  one  of  the  released  captives,  was  a  missionary  in  Abyssinia, 
he  saw  on  one  occasion  a  number  of  priests  in  irons  brought  before  the 
pivlate.  Other  offenders  had  been  sentenced,  but  when  these  cauie 
before  the  Bishop,  "  a  glow  of  indignation  overspread  his  calm  features, 
and,  unlike  other  evil-doers,  they  were  addressed  in  a  tone  that  caaaed 
their  swarthy  cheeks  to  grow  pale.  They  pathetically  appealed  to  the 
Aboona't  clemency,  and  no  doubt  their  penitential  contrition  miti^ted 
the  severity  of  the  sentence,  which,  thongh  lenient,  consisted  of  aevcaal 
months'  successive  fasts,  divers  fines,  and  the  promise  of  the  giraffe." 
What  was  their  offence  t  "  They  had  pertinaciously  clung  to  the  dc^ma 
of  the  three  birtliB  of  Christ." 

The  native  bead  of  the  Church  is  called  the  "  Ichegee."  He  resides  at 
Gondar,  and  is  in  many  respects  a  formidHble  rival  to  "  the  Aboona."  the 
Bisht^  appointed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alezandrin. 
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There  are  prieats  who  aduimutor  the  BKcmnenlt;,  ileacons  selected  from 
Rmong  hojB,  who  aaaab  the  prietta,  scribes  who  chant  the  liturgy,  and 
learnen  who  aspire  to  the  priestly  offioe,  dreaa  in  sheepskins,  and  trust 
to  charity  for  their  support  j  there  are  also  numerous  monks  ;  so  tliat 
Abyssinia  swarms  with  ecclesiastics,  for  the  moat  part  illiterate  and 
sadly  immoral. 

Nothing  has  more  excited  the  sui-prise  of  trsTellers  than  the  number 
of  churches  which  owe  their  origin  to  wealthy  men  who  have  bequeathed 
stims  of  money  for  their  erection  under  the  supposition  that  they  would 
thus  atone  for  their  sius.  Without,  thc^  present  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance, with  their  open  courts  and  their  straw-thatohed  conical  roofs  oTer* 
shadowed  with  trees.  Withiu,  the  walls  ai-e  covered  with  wretched 
daubs  of  pictures,  the  principal  subjects  of  which  are — "  St.  George,  with 
hia  Dragon,"  "St.  Pontius  Pilate,  with  his  Wife,"  "St.  Balaam  and  his 
Asa,"  St.  Samson  and  his  Jawbone."  The  service  b  conducted  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  people,  and  the  acts  of  worship  oonaiat  in 
kiseing  the  sacred  floor,  bowing  down  to  the  pictures,  partaking  of  the 
corian,  or  sacrifice,  and  offering  of  money  to  the  priesL  The  church  is 
divided  into  two  parte — the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of  holies,  within 
which,  concealed  by  a  vtH,  is  the  aik  of  the  covenant^  the  toto,  which 
is  instead  of  an  altar.  The  moat  remarkable  feature  in  the  Abyssinian 
Charch  is  the  number  of  Jewish  ceremonies  which  it  has  grafted  upon 
the  Christian  faith.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique :  there  is  nothing  like 
it  ia  the  world.  The  priesta  not  only  baptise^  but  cinumoise,  and 
circumcision  is  performed  on  the  eighth  day  ;  the  Jewish  and  Chmtian 
Sabbath  are  both  obwrved ;  the  churches  ajre  built  lika'Synagef^uea,  and 
the  same  musical  inatmmenta  are  used  that  we  read  of  ia  thft  Old  TeuUr 
imBt  j  there  is  professed  abstinence  fiom  unclean  ""if '^  and  from  the 
sinew  that  ahraak.  It  thus  ^ipears  that  thift  Cburohlus  bllen  into 
those  very  errors  ^^ainst  which  Paul  so  sotomnly  warned  the  Galatianfl^ 
and  for  centuries  there  has  existed  in  AbyMUDta  a  Judadxed  Christianity. 
How  has  this  extraordinary  state  of  things  been,  produaed  1  We  have 
no  certain  information,  and  arc  Uirown  back  upon  CMSJeotnr^  'On  the  old 
legend  of  the  jonmey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Judaism,  her  viait  to 
Solomon,  to  whom  she  bore  a  Km,  who  was  caNfUlly  inntrueted  in  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  on  the  less  doubtful  stocy  of  the  intimate  oonnection 
which  existed  from  a  very  early  period  between  Janisalem  and  Ethk^iia- 
Ethiopian  ambaasodora  came  to  the  court  of  the  Jewish  King. in  the  days 
of  Isaiafa,  and  in  sea«ms  of  national  diatnsa  mtdtitudea  of  Jews  aongbit 
for  refuge  among  ito  inaccessible  mountains.  At  tlio  preaent  nomenrt 
it  ia  calculated  that  there  are  no  less  than  SOO.OQO  of  the  deseaadantfl  of 
these  refugees  living  in  Al^ssinia,  called  Falashss,  from  an  fithiopic 
word  signifying  exile.  These  Palashas  had  at  o^»  time  an  indcpepdent 
exiotwge,  and  wen  piremed  by  their  own.  kings  imd  .queens,  but  aro 
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now  scattered  tlirongK  varicnu  provincef.  Th^  «re  atem  bigots  and 
unoompromuing  ritualists,  bat  are  moist,  inditstrions,  and  elMnlv. 
They  separate  themBelves  as  strictly  from  all  interoonrse  with  otben  lu 
did  the  Jews  of  old  obserre,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  feaste,  profess 
to  keep  the  laws  of  Moub,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Jerusalem 
shall  be  rebuilt. 

It  seemE  to  me  very  probable  that  the  Abyssiaians,  from  the  very 
first,  were  but  imperfectly  instructed  in  the  tnttlis  of  the  Gospel,  and 
that  they  incorporated  with  them  those  Jewish  rites  with  which  they 
wen  already  familiar.  Nor  need  this  excite  our  snrprise  when  we 
remember  how  largely  the  Boman  Catholic  and  even  Protntant 
Ohurches  are  leavened  with  that  Paganism  which  they  have  overUirown. 

Many  attemptu  have  been  made  to  impart  to  the  Abyssiniane  a  more 
Bocorate  knowledge  of  the  Qospel,  but  all  IVotestant  roissioiu  have 
failed.  Nor  have  the  missions  of  the  Roman  CatboUo  Church  met  with 
mnoh  Booceas.  Jesuits  and  Pr&nciseaa  priests  have  gained  a  temporaiy 
footing,  but  hare  been  compelled  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight,  or  have 
suffered  martyrdom.  More  recently  there  has  been  a  Lazarist  miMioii, 
under  the  direction  of  M:gr.  de  Jacobis,  a  mission  fraught  with  most 
important  politioal  conaeqaenoes  to  Abyssinia,  probably  very  closely 
connected  with  the  recent  expedition  by  whioh  Theodwe  lost  both  his 
throne  and  his  life.  The  Abyssinian  Church,  as  if  entrenched  behiitd 
die  bulwark  of  its  precipitous  moantains,  has  thus  resisted  all  aggresaitm. 
Magdnls.  haa.fallen  before  the  perseverance  and  oourage  of  our  soldiery 
but  none  have  hitherto  stormed  this  stronghold  of  snpentition  and  error. 
Age  after  age  has  passed  away,  bringing  changes  to  other  nations,  modi- 
fying or  overthrowing  their  religious  creeds  and  customs;  bat  the 
Abysainians  have  made  neither  intelleetual,  moral,  or  spiritual  progren. 
The  priests  trade  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  extort  money 
for  their  own  support ;  but  their  iofiuence  is  evil  rather  than  good. 

There  is  an  £tbiopic  version  of  the  Bible  extant,  but,  like  the  Chnreh, 
ite  origin  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  The  Abyssinians  affirm  that  it  was 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  but  competent  scholars  pronounce  it  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  speak  of 
it  as  very  imperfect,  with  many  corruptions  of  the  sacred  text  which 
have  crept  in  through  the  wilfulness  or  the  oareleasnese  of  copyista. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  canonical  and  nncanonical  books* 
and  it  is  farther  said  that  there  is  connected  with  the  Old  Testament 
"  monkish  legends,  a  code  of  laws  and  the  chronicles  of  their  kings, 
containing,  in  a  mass  of  rubbish,  a  few  sentences  worthy  of  notice."  It 
is  true  that  the  Scriptures  aro  translated  into  the  Amharie,  but  this  is 
only  one  oat  of  many  Ungnages,  and  comparatively  few,  either  of  prieata 
or  peoiJe,  can  read  <w  write.  Probably  the  late  King  Theodore  knew 
loon  of  ^  Bible  thao  tny  of  his  subjecto.    It  is  itated,  t^xot  what 
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authority  I  do  not  knov,  that  he  was  ipeciallj  attached  to  the  Book  of 
Paalmi) ;  but  in  hja  oaae,  alas !  as  in  that  of  many  others  in  onr  own 
land,  there  waa  no  spirittuU  perception  of  its  tiiiths. 

After  a  careful  comparison  of  the  etatcments  made  by  different 
travellexa,  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  there  is  no  juster  ertimate  of 
the  Abyssinian  Church  than  that  formed  by  Mr.  Stem,  the  released 
captive  misslonftry.  "  The  Abyssinian  Church,  although  ahe  has  perti- 
aacioQsly  resUtetl  the  ionovationa  of  Rome  and  the  no  leea  dangerous 
assaults  of  Islam,  merits  but  little  praise  for  her  atWhment  to  a  creed 
which  is  a  libel  upon  the  Gospel  and  a  caricature  on  the  true  Christian 
Mtb.  Weaned  from  idolatry,  without  being  thoroughly  enlightened  by 
the  truth,  she  Boon  euhstituted  asceticism  for  purity  of  life,  and  a 
mechanical  performance  of  certain  rit«8  for  the  true  worship  of  the 
living  Qod.  fasts  and  penances,  the  adoration  of  the  Tii^n,  and  the 
intercession  of  saints,  bother  with  the  praotioe  of  ciroumcition,  the 
obeervance  of  Uie  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  of  all  the  Mosaic  reatriotions  aa 
to  clean  and  andean  animals,  form  the  emential  teaohings  of  her  creed, 
A  beggar  in  the  streeta  would  in  vain  ask  for  charity  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour ;  but  let  him  pronounce  the  magioal  word  '  Miriam,'  and  a 
humble  apology  or  a  small  pittance  will  be  the  reply.  To  adore  an 
image  is  considered  a  heinous  offence ;  but  to  fall  down  before  the 
coarsest  daub  on  the  wooden  Tabot  is  the  highest  act  of  Christian  devo- 
tion. Fasts  are  observed  most  rigorously ;  and  the  wretch  who  is 
rioting  in  every  shameful  vioe  will  shrink  with  terror  from  the  man  who 
toachea  animal  food  during  the  interdicted  seasons.  Vice  and  immorality 
are  even  regulated  by  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  code,  and  a  consdentious 
sinner  will  not  hesitate  to  consult  his  spiritual  adviser  as  to  the  day  and 
hour  when  he  may  with  impunity  break  a  Divine  law.  The  cause  n( 
this  spiritual  degradation  must  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  selfishness  of 
an  idle  piiesthood,  but  more  eapedally  to  their  deplorable  ignorance  of 
the  Word  of  Ood.  A  round  of  worthless  ceremonials,  and  the  daily 
repetitioa  of  the  Liturgy  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  people, 
and  very  often  even  a  dead  letter  to  the  officiating  prieet,  oonstitutea  the 
service  of  the  Church." 

It  is  confidently  predicted  by  many  that  the  death  of  King  Tlieodore 
will  produce  such  political  complications  aa  to  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
Christisnity,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. Theodore  was  a  i-emarkable  man.  Of  humble  origin,  for  his 
mother  was  a  vendor  of  medicine  against  the  tape-worm,  he  embi-aced 
the  profession  of  a  soldier,  rapidly  rose  to  power,  defeated  bis  rivals,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  "  Sang  of  the  Kings  of  Ethiopia."  He  is 
chiedy  known  in  this  country  as  a  cruel  and  ambitious  man,  but  he 
posseased  great  abilify,  and,  amongst  oUier  salutary  rerf'orma,  he  introdoead 
a  meMore  for  regulating  the  property  of  Uie  Choroh,  whioli  swept  away 
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at  onoe  a  large  number  of  idle,  ignorant  priests.  He,  mureover,  set  aa 
example  which  tended  to  diacourage  the  frigbtful  immorality  trhidi 
prevails ;  but  the  ill-fated  monarch  has  gone  to  his  last  account,  and 
AbjssiDia  will  relapse  into  a  state  of  anarchy  until  some  strong  hand 
shall  again  Heize  the  reins  of  government.  Should  Mohammedanism 
triumph,  it  will  not  be  over  Christianity,  but  over  the  grossest  con-nption 
of  it  which  the  worid  has  ever  witnessed.  Those  whose  only  conception 
of  Christianity  ia  that  of  the  due  administration  of  the  sacraments  may 
lameot  its  downfiill,  but  it  will  occasiou  no  regret  to  those  who  value 
the  Oospel  as  an  instrument  for  spiritual  regeneration ;  and  though 
Protestant  missionaries  have  been  expelled,  they  have  preached  the 
Oospel,  they  have  pointed  the  people  from  ritual  obeervanoes  to  a  living 
Christ ;  and,  to  quota  onoe  more  from  Mr.  Stem,  "  the  latest  tidings  from 
that  remote  land  mention  that  a  numbei-  of  Falaahas  are  fully  persuaded 
of  the  trnth  of  the  Oospel,  and  that  several  Amharic  priests  have 
attended  the  meetings  of  tlie  Catechumens,  and  aro  diligently  studying 
their  Bibles."  Tbus  a  star  of  hope  shines  amidst  the  darkness.  May  it 
be  but  the  herald  to  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Kighteousnesa,  wbo  shall 
scatter  the  gloom  which  has  so  long  rested  upon  that  land,  and  so  may 
the  old  prophecy  be  fulfilled,  "  Ethiopia  shall  stietch  out  her  hand* 
unto  Ood." 


Efie  Xltbolution  of  SdiSgust. 

BT  TOB  BXV.  BALDWIN  BBOWR,  B.l. 

BarnoiBNT  tJme  has  elapsed  to  prove  that  the  Spanish  Bevoln  tion  ia  a  serioui 
and  national  movement — a  movement  set  in  a  far  hjglier  Icey  than  tkoM 
mushroom  military  revolutions  which  have  for  yean  past  been  the  weakness 
and  the  diignoe  of  Spain.  Id  its  inception  it  looked  most  saspicioualy  like 
them ;  in  its  esrlier  stsgei  it  developed  itself  after  the  same  fashion,  inspiring 
little  interest  in  the  people  and  kindling  but  little  hope.  It  is  clear  that  at 
first  the  people  were  disposed  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  the  military  game. 
They  knew  the  leaders  of  old.  They  were  the  men  who  had  been  at  the 
same  work  in  pretty  cooBtant  alternation  for  nearly  a  generation — one  up, 
the  other  down,  sooa  to  come  to  the  top  again  and  renew  tlie  round.  Why 
should  the  people  trouble  themselrei  to  meddle  with  the  putime  of  the 
army  and  tlie  plots  of  its  leaden  i  They  had  seen  revolution  after  rerolu* 
tion,  and  no  burden  was  lightened,  no  class  was  elevated,  no  industry  iras 
quickened,  no  home,  no  soul,  among  the  people,  was  blessed.  The  earlier 
BL»ges  of  the  nciT  revolution,  it  is  now  notorious,  were  watched  with  entire 
apathy  by  all  but  the  troops  and  the  a;;;itators ;  and  very  slowly,  as  revolu- 
tions run  their  course  now-a-dajs,  the  movement  grew  to  national  im. 
poitance,  end  enlialed  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  the  people  on  its  side. 
The  flight  of  the  Queen  was  the  first  decisive  alga  of  the  Bugnitude  of  the 
crisis.    The  abandoumeut  of  the  capital  on  fhe  part  of  the  Queen  and  her 
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miDisten,  and  their  flight  from  Spain,  leemed  to  itir  lome  honeat  hope  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation  Uut  a  thorough  politioal  refoimation  might  be 
achiered.  Had  there  been  >  man  at  the  head  of  affain  in  Uadrid  who  knew 
the  virtue  of  "  a  whiff  of  grape-ahot "  aa  well  u  Nutme,  the  rerolntion 
might  have  been  atrangled  in  ita  birth.  But  the  Queen  waa  literally  help- 
leaa.  No  man  with  the  slighteat  power  of  brain  or  hand  waa  left  on  her 
aide.  All  had  been  cleared  off  by  her  contemptible  prime  minister ;  and 
ah*  reaped  the  bitter  fruit  of  her  profligate  ooadnot  u  wonum  and  u  ruler, 
in  the  mpid  and  utter  eollnpae  of  her  authorily,  and  the  contempt  which 
drore  her,  surrounded  only  by  her  minions,  forth  from  Spain.  The  last 
Sourbon  throne  in  Europe  baa  now  fallen  finally.  The  dynu^  both  in 
Ifaples  and  Spain  has  died  of  contempt,  and  from  that  death  there  is  no 
resurrection.  NoLhing  ia  more  improbable  than  that  any  prince  of  the  . 
Bourbon  blood  will  erer  afcain  hold  away  in  the  Peninsula.  Spain  haa  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  Bourbon  race  and  their  belonginga,  and  all  thinga  are 
DOW  become  new. 

The  country  presenta  a  apectaole  of  deep  interest  to  Europe,  wluoh 
watohea  with  cnrioua  and  anxious  eye  the  dsrelopment  of  the  political  life 
of  a  people  who  were  once  in  the  forefront  of  CStriatendom,  and  were  the 
pioneera  of  eiriliiation  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Without  blood- 
shed, without  Tiolenoe,  without  the  least  material  diaturbanee  of  the  order  of 
Hooiety,  the  throne  haa  fallen  aa  only  a  thing  which  had  become  contemptible 
could  fall ;  and  the  Spaniards,  wiUiont  any  apeoi&l  pressure  from  circum- 
stnnees,  and  wholly  free  from  outward  dictation  or  influence,  hsTe  to  choose 
their  form  of  goremment  andreorganiae  the  State.  And  they  have  time  to 
do  it  at  their  leisure ;  that  is  the  ourioua  point  of  the  situation.  Nothing 
presses.  Things  go  on  much  as  usual;  there  ia  no  party  or  cUsa 
immediately  formidable ;  and  there  are  men  temporarily  at  the  head  of 
afikira  who  appear  to  think  themselreB  capable  of  originating  and  eanying 
to  a  successful  issue  important  and  radical  reforms,  while  they  profess  to 
await  the  expression  of  the  national  will.  Wonderful  decrees  issue  from 
the  prorisionol  gOTemment,  abolishing  venerable  institutions  by  a  pen- 
stroke,  establishing  liberty  of  worship  and  education,  and  reforming  the 
tariff  by  a  meaaure  more  sweeping  ihui  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Free  Trade 
Budget.  If  decreea  could  reform  a  nation  and  reatore  ita  life,  the  Spaniarda 
would  be  the  moat  vigoroua  of  European  peoples.  Nothing  can  be  more 
brilliant  aa  a  liberal  programme,  than  the  propoaala  which  the  auooeaaive 
candidates  for  power  in  Spain  have  put  forth  for  years  past  to  their  too 
credulous  dnpea.  We  look  wilh  distrust  on  these  radical  and  searching 
reformations  by  decree.  Beformationa,  like  men  of  genius,  ore  not  made — 
they  grow.  And  there  haa  been  a  terrible  want  in  Spain  hitherto  both  of 
the  germa  of  healthy  political  life,  and  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  which 
could  nourish  the  germs  to  fruit  Calm  aa  everything  ia  at  present,  "  and 
all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,"  we  fear  that  the  Spaniards  are  but  at 
the  beginning  of  sorrows.  Some  deep  ploughshare  of  discipline  must  be 
driven  through  the  subsoil  of  the  Spanish  character  before  true  and  noble 
reformation  can  take  root  and  live. 

The  form  in  which  the  discipline  will  reach  them  the  wisest  prophet  would 
not  venture  to  forecait.    Before  these  pages  u*  in  the  bands  of  onr  readers 
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it  may  tixwlj  have  ba|nui>  But  it  needi  no  K^eat  Iniit^iit  ta  dis«ei«  th« 
directions  in  wbich  lie  tbe  grareit  fariU.  Ib  tbere  uij  liap*  that  mtn  like 
Prim  and  Seiraiio  cap  long  poDtinoa  in  raab  •»U-oaatroU«d  tad  aeirTdenriiis 
amity.  Is  it  not  wftaiq  that  one  innit  yiiifaly  dopibat*  and  1moob«  tii« 
nndigpntad  matter  of  Uu  tituation ;  and  tJisu,  ii  tbe  ceU-den/iufr  patriotism 
pf  tba  praotioal  mler  of  Spain  likaly  to  Kmtiane  ai  eonipieuoua  and  as 
bombly  labmisfiTa  to  tho  nitional  will  unowP  Th*  pait  lii>to>j  of  tfa* 
twQ  men  does  not  offer  a  vei?  hoperul  augury.  Xf  the  revolution  runa  it* 
oourae  till  tJie  Cortei  tpeati,  and  the  repreientattTei  ef  tha  people  take 
charge  of  tbe  national  deaUniei,  nithoat  any  oolbreak  of  je^ouy  betwaaa 
like  leaden,  end  uodittraated  i>y  pereonal  and  eelfieh  amlntione,  it  wiU  be  a 
joyful  anrpriie  to  Europe,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  to  Bpun.  Again,  the 
coodition  and  attitude  of  the  working-dastea,  espeeially  is  ionie  pronoaea. 
awakens  serioos  appreheniioa.  There  ia  a  strong  c^mnaiitie  elamrnt  id 
the  great  toTM,  aa  in  Trance  ;  and  itia  hardly  to  be  hoped  Uiat  tba  r«vdn- 
tion  ran  Btmggle  throngb  to  the  haven  of  cacatitutionsl  moaariby,  witbont 
lome  itern  pootroreriy  withereBolDte  and  formidable  party,  vboaa  anabfrs 
and  organisation  are  a  eaqroe  of  terror  to  the  ruling  poven  in  erny 
Enropsan.  state.  The  Demoeratio  pvt;  i*  believed  to  ba  atronger  ia  Spaia 
than  G-enertI  Prim  oares  to  admiti  and  tbe  idea  of  a  Sepnblie  is  so  fsaainet- 
ing  to  the  popular  mind,  that  the  long  interregnum  which  tba  ohieh  of  th* 
revolution  allow,  and  eeem  diapoeed  rather  to  prolong  than  to  oortaU,  will 
work  strongly  for  the  Be  publican  cause.  Spain  is  in  many  veepeets  in  a 
condition  siogularly  ferourable  for  tba  eaperiment.  Tba  vsrione  prorinees 
cohere  hot  loosely.  There  is  no  renlm  in  £urope,  Hcept  p«(baps  the 
Austrian,  in  which  the  proT'ices  are  more  detached  from  each  otbcr  by 
blood,  by  social  habits,  and  by  the  spirit  nf  independence,  A  Federal 
Eepublic  would  in  msny  reapeote  be  adapted  to  the  instinota  and  habits  of 
tbe  Spanish  provincial,  in  ipite  of  tba  monarchio  convietiona  witb  which 
they  are  univer»all;  credited-  They  seem  to  bear  the  absanoe  of  n  aOTcrai^ 
very  patiently,  and  to  be  jn  no  aort  of  hurry  to  provide  biirwith  a  eaeeeetor. 
Then  tbis  question  of  a  auceessor  is  in  itself  full  of  diffioultiu.  The 
Spaaiurds  will  not  have  tJie  candidates  who  «ra  understood  to  be  viUing, 
and  tbej  cannot  get  those  wbora  they  would  hold  f)  be  eligible.  The  Crown 
of  Charles  tba  Fifth  is  literally  going  begging,  and  the  IBpaniards.  who  are 
proud  and  jealona  of  tbeir  honour,  are  afraid  of  beeoiping  a  langbing-fteek, 
if  they  go  from  country  to  country  among  the  eligible  houses  begging  fgr  a 
king  in  vain.  The  Montpensiere  are  very  unpopular  in  the  ew^olfy.  Tbe 
Bourban  blood  of  the  Duchess,  end  the  reputed  timidity  and  ptrSMnmy  of 
tbe  Cuke,  together  with  a  bitter  remembrance  of  all  the  misery  vlueh  has 
grown  out  of  tbe  "  Bpaniah  marriagea,"  make  their  can^atnra  very  nn- 
popular.  Ferdinand  of  Cobnrg  cannot  be  induped  to  liatep  to  the  propoial, 
Frinoe  Alfred  of  England  and  Prince  Am«dens  of  Italy  are  equally  out  of 
tbe  questioi).  Had  Uayimtlian  lived,  we  believe  that  long  ere  this  be  veuld 
have  been  seated  on  tbe  Spanish  throne ;  but  in  tba  present  dearlb  of  caa- 
diclates  of  n^ark  tbe  monarcbista  tre  in  sore  diffioHUy>  The  Priqee  of  tke 
Asturins,  with  Prim  for  Begent,  is  tbe  Halation  oQVfed  by  one  party.  3%s 
elcratioi;  of  .gaparterg  to  ii»  tbroqe  is  ibc  bnid  step  edvoMted  Vy  awthn 
Bt.d  not  uninQaentjal  eectios  ef  the  people.    On  the  «b9ie,fi 
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not  the  leMt  nqlikelj  iBsua ;  ab^  for  a  time,  thoug)i  but  fqr  a  ticie,  it  would 
elavB  oil  liiB  hour  of  cniciul  triul,  and  sffiird  thp  country  q  peaceful  iaUrral 
for  the  Tacowfiiy  of  Htrengtlj  ^(id  Innquillity  b^fora  tbe  great  battle  of  flartfeg 
id  fouglit  ou^  to  iU  finol  mm.  Jiut  tliesa  44F^  difEuultiea  la  t^e  frV  pf  ft 
constiLutiopsl  monarchy  i»Ue  the  bopea  and  Btimuktc  tbe  energy  of  tli^ 
£e]>ublicBi]s.  The  iiartj  is  tfaining  strenglb  sod  couioge  dt^ity,  and  we  ntf 
duiiaseA  t'i  think  tLc  opinipa  wfU  founded  vliiob  coig^ifjen  tbe  eit|ih)i»]>r 
meiit  of  a  TederiLl  B«public,  for  a  tjme  at  any  rale,  the  )]io«t  likely  aolutiop 
of  ibe  perpleiilleg  in  n-faicb  ruUr*  and  people  ^p4  {.lipmiclyei  invplr^fji 
through  tbe  expulsion  of  one  Sorereiga  before  the  l^^d^rf  of  tj)p  rpyolu^Qt). 
were  profidad  villi  another  to  biiag  at  aaca  bpfor^  iha  ppopl^  fqf  pjcijliog 
in  her  room.  Priia  and  Sarrauo  declare  itroagly  th^^t  the;  h^Te  HP  pvadi: 
date  to  bring  forvari},  and  ihat  tbay  wieh  loyally  to  jubnjit  ^  wbQls 
queitioB  to  tbe  repretentalire*  of  the  people.  Some  pf  tj^p  ^Tpng^i 
LibeniB,  not  In  their  awa  cauntrr  only,  but  in  ^i)gUD4.  bUi^e  them  (barply 
for  abdicating  thu4  their  duty  as  leaden,  ai^d  hol4  tba{,  the  «|^rifp  m^i 
suffering  through  which  Sfwin  i|i»y  have  to  pui  tt^foFa  thj^  fp^^Ufflggt^i 
question  ia  (ettled  will  Ue  at  their  door. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  queation  ii  that  which  intareatt  lu  most 
deeply,  inasmnch  as  it  touches  most  deeply  the  national  character  and 
dcBtinies.  But  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  inrormation  aa  to  the  real 
mind  and  temper  of  the  people,  fipd  the  sigQifiaance  of  tbe  liberal  ediets 
which,  promulgated  in  Spuin,  the  most  Catbolio  of  European  Statea,  bare 
taken  Europe  by  surprise.  Ti^e  latter  years  of  Que^a  Isabella  were,  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  blindly  reactiDpary  in  their  pojicy.  One  by  on^ 
the  fruits  of  tbe  revolutioiinry  struggle  were  snatched  from  tbe  people,  and 
only  a  abort  time  before  her  fall  tbe  Queen,  by  one  stroke  of  her  pen, 
placed  the  wholp  education  of  tbe  people  once  juore  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  priests.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  Spain  tell  us  that  the  prteat; 
are  little  better  lorcd  by  the  male  part  of  tbe  population  in  Sp^in  than 
in  Italy,  and  bavp  prepared  us  for  tbe  strong  reaction  against  priestly 
intliiencp  nhich,  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of  tbe  Court  was  taken  oS*, 
set  in.  But  hatred  to  priestly  rule  in  a'  Catholic  country  )s  one  thing, 
openness  to  Protestsut  teaching  and  influence  i§  another.  Olozaga,  wbo 
is  probably  the  master  spirit  of  the  moremeut,  is  for  proceeding  cautiously 
in  the  extension  qf  religious  liberty  to  the  a4berents  of  other  than  the 
Catholie  creed.  But  an  immense  stf  p  bi^s  been  gained,  and  it  is  difBonlt 
to  believe  that  it  can  ever  bo  wholly  retraced.  There  seems  to  be  no 
obstaclo  in  the  w^y  of  a  very  wide  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Spiin. 
Whether  diaturbances  of  a  aerious  character  might  not  arise  if  Tigoroni 
attempts  were  qia<!e  to  eatablish  Protestant  churches  and  form  a  Protestant 
propaganda,  may  be  a  question.  But  nothing  but  clear  good  can  arise 
from  putting  a  Si^aiiish  Bible  into  the  hands  of  every  man  and  woman  it) 
3pflin.  This  is  fundamental  work.  Great  things  m"iy  grow  out  of  it  ill 
the  futQrp ;  bi)t  the  rue  condition  of  a  true  and  vital  Seforma'.ion  must  be 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Boman  party  have  received  % 
crushing  blow.  Since  the  French  Revolution,  nation  alter  nation  has  been 
lest  to  tbe  RoqaD  Church.  Ten  years  ago  three  great  provinces  remained  of 
tbe  0000  lutiferstil  empire.    Austria,  Italy,  and  S|)ain  remained  faithM  to 
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the  anoient  pre-TeTolntionu-j'  idetts.  Nov  the  lait  hu  fallen  4w»t,  hatinf 
and  bitterly  CQniiigtLe  tyranny  under  vhioli  it  had  i^roanedao  long.  S^mr 
has  lost  her  last  stronghold  with  ignominy.  Boman  idesa  had  the  freest 
oonm  in  Spain ;  Boman  infinencea  had  the  finest  oppottanity  of  proring 
what  Borne  vas  worth  to  the  world.  Spain  was  the  model  proTince  of 
Ultramontaniam,  and  the  preient  of  the  Golden  Boie  prooUimeil  that 
Isabella  of  Spain  was  the  model  qneen— the  queen  after  the  Holj  Fatlker'e 
own  heart.  Are  the  mlers  of  the  Boman  Chnroh  yet  acceaaibls  t«  the 
logic  of  erenta  P  Do  they  honestly  believe  that  it  is  the  inanrgencA  of  all 
tiiat  ii  Ticiona  and  malignant  in  Spain  which  has  driven  the  monarch  forth 
to  an  nnpitied  exile,  and  made  the  Spaniards  weary  of  the  rery  name  of 
ft  Boman  priest  F  It  i«  understood  that  the  Spanish  B«Tolatic«  has 
made  a  deep  impression  at  the  Tatican  ;  but  there  are  no  signs  of  a  change 
of  policy,  nor  is  there  the  faintest  probability  of  it  while  Pio  Nono  oceopie* 
Hie  throne.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  Ultramontane  policy  falls  *i 
Bome,  M  it  has  fallen  in  Spain,  its  last  stronghold,  nnder  a  shock  of  a 
rerolntion  which  will  take  ita  place  in  hiitory  by  the  name  with  which  th* 
Spaniards  have  already  baptized  it— the  Bevolution  of  Diagtut  f 
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Siir  ia  aeparaUon  between  man  and  God.  This  is  its  natare,  ita  effect,  and 
its  cause.  Its  natare ;  for  as  soon  aa  a  man  is  oonscioaa  of  sin,  it  is  recog- 
nised as  that  which  divides  him  from  the  Father  of  Lights.  Its  efieot;  for 
•in  makes  a  man  keep  anay  from  God,  through  fear  and  throngh  dislike. 
Its  caQBe;  for  the  creature  who  forgets  and  leaves  his  Creator  thereby 
breaks  the  first  law  of  its  being.  Welt,  then,  is  the  invitation  to  retom  to 
God  introduced  by  the  declaration — "  I  have  blotted  out  thy  ains."  "  I  have 
blotted  out  as  a  thick  cloud  thy  transgressions,  and  aa  a  cloud  thy  sins ; 
return  unto  Me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee."  (la^ah  xlir.  22.)  If  oar  sins 
and  transgresaions  be  blotted  out.  blotted  out  aa  a  elood,  what  ia  thero  bnt 
love,  like  the  blue  serene  heaven,  between  ua  and  God  t  If  He  hare  done 
away  the  aeparation,  why  should  we  fear  to  draw  nighP  If  He  hare  re- 
deemed us,  why  should  we  not  return  F 

There  is  something  rery  suitable  aa  well  aa  vivid  in  thia  iUuitntioD. 
"Blotted out  as  a  cloud!"— how  striking, how  aujrgeative  is  the  comparison ! 
But,  also,  how  suitable  it  is  1  What  is  so  apt  an  emblem  of  sin  as  a  cloud  F 
It  is  a  thing  of  darkness  and  cold  and  aeporation.  Thick  itself,  it  deprives 
of  light i  chill  itself,  it  prevents  warmth;  and,  more  perceptibly  than  all 
the  vast  distance  does  it  divide  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  It  ia  a 
thing  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  In  its  own  nature  and  outline,  it  is  obscure 
and  indefinite,  and  it  renders  all  things  apparently  nnreal,  distorted,  or 
invisible. 

1.  "  Blotted  out  aa  a  cloud."  £jf  what  is  a  cloud  blotted  out  F  A  ans- 
beam  eomea  and  melts  it.  A  more  ecientifio  explanation  might,  perhaps,  be 
given;  but  this  ia  acoarat«.  One  might  say  that  the  air, being  dried.absorbs 
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the  cloud ;  but  it  is  the  ranbeam  which  dries  the  ait,  and  inereaMl  its  ab- 
Borbent  power.  Or  that  the  wind  diaperaes  the  olond  ;  but  it  ia  the  ana 
that,  by  hie  radiant  heat,  causes  the  enrreiits  of  the  air.  Ouing  on  the 
cloads  simply  aa  a  spectator,  this  is  the  answer  one  would  give.  It  has  been 
dnll  and  oloud;  all  day ;  the  heavens  hare  been  threatening  and  lowering. 
There  has  been  an  entire  separation,  as  it  seemed,  between  the  snn  and 
this  world.  There  has  been  no  sign  of  his  direct  inflaences  and  power- 
ful energy.  At  last,  b  nj  pierces  through  a  rent  in.  the  olond ;  howerer 
trifiing  the  rent  may  be,  yon  know  that,  now  that  the  sunbeam  has  some 
elight  scope,  it  will  make  itself  felt ;  stid,  little  by  little,  the  upper  vapoors 
will  be  driven  away,  so  thst  the  Tftdiance  may  hare  foil  play  upon  the 
lower  olonds.  And  then,  as  you  fix  yoor  eye  upon  one,  yon  see  the  gloiy 
etrike  it,  and  the  sunbeam  melts  it,  and  it  is  blotted  oat. 

A  cloud  is  what  no  earthly  power  can  disperse.  It  ia  earthly  in  its 
origin,  like  sin ;  but  the  dull  earth  cannot  call  back  the  Tapoura  she  has 
sent  up.  Kothing  but  hesTeoly  influences  can  disperse  them :  Q3i)j  the 
sunbeam  blotteth  out  the  cloud. 

So  it  is  with  sins.  Ko  human  efforts  can  control  them  or  wipe  them 
away.  Man  brings  them  into  being,  but  then  they  pass  away  beyond 
hie  reach.  Whether  we  think  of  sin  under  the  form  of  guilt  registered 
against  us  in  the  judgment  book  of  Ood,  ensuring  coudemiiatioo  and 
punishment  and  wrath ;  or  whether  we  think  of  it  as  moral  evil  within, 
corroding  and  oormptiag  onr  hearts  and  nature  i  it  ia  a  dread  reality 
which  we  cannot  control.  It  works  ont  its  consequences  apart  from  onr 
will. 

How,  then,  can  the  dreadful  cloud  be  blotted  out,  that  makes  the  separa- 
tion between  na  and  God  our  sun  P  A  sunbeam  must  oome  to  melt  it.  And 
thua  it  is  that  the  promise  is  fulfilled.  A  ray  of  the  love  of  God  shines  oa 
the  book  that  ia  written  befbre  Him,  and  the  wrath  is  done  away.  A  beam 
from  the  sun  of  righteousness,  the  merit  of  Jesus  Christ,  shines  on  the  judg- 
ment scroll,  and  the  guilt  ia  cancelled,  and  the  condemnation  and  the 
punishment  passed  by.  And  so  is  our  transgression  blotted  out  ss  a  thick 
cloud;  theheavy  vault  of  guilt  above,  which  was  onr  separation  from  the 
presence  of  God,  is  dispersed,  destroyed. 

Then,  in  onr  own  hearts,  sin  is  blotted  out  when  the  sunbeam  comes  and 
melts  it.  Evil  fills  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul  aa  a  murky  cloud  will  some- 
times settle  on  the  very  ground,  so  that  there  is  no  free  air  to  breathe.  The 
damp  and  chilling  darkness  of  separation  from  God  strikes  to  the  bone ;  the 
soul  not  merely  fails  to  see  God  because  of  the  cloud,  but  feels  shudderingly 
what  a  mass  of  evil  wraps  it  round.  But  when  the  love  of  God  is  ponred 
upon  the  sinful  soul,  how  it  melts  the  cloud,  and  blots  it  ont !  Befleoted 
from  Calvary,  this  light  chases  the  vapours  of  evil ;  be  who  gazea  atedfaatly 
upon  the  love  that  spent  itself  so  lavishly  in  the  death  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  for  sinners,  finds  the  atmosphere  of  his  soal  warmed,  and  refined,  and 
spiritnalised,  so  that  it  cannot  any  longer  hold  the  clonda  of  sin.  And  if  its 
indirect  action  be  so  migh^,  how  wonderfnl  is  its  direct  influence  1  When 
the  light  of  God's  love  stTeams  into  the  heart,  thongh  it  be  at  first  but  a 
struggling  ray,  shining  through  ahapeleas  mists  and  massy  elooda  of  world- 
liness  or  self-love,  oh,  how  it  lights  up,  and  then  deaia,  and  then  pnrifiM 
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tlliipiHt!  T&h*  aftj  trat  liB*  blof (ed  mil  i  Uy  the  iBWbf;  of  Ood't  Spirit  ia 
<nt  hearts,  when  He,  tnkhlfMfloK  Hiinielf  to  t»,  Id  rihangej  tJie  utmoeplif rf 
of  tfof  iotiW  that  earthbOtnfatioiirtpiBlawftyiandfcitBBcrtcOndSna^iiif^  th* 
tbiA  cloodj  of  tran!gte*8ion  any  More. 

i.  "  Blotted  ont  ai  a  tfloud ;"'  eompUfety.  Oa  a  Sninnift  day,  «h»ii  (!;!* 
aky  ii  of  the  deepest  hlue,  and  the  grass  it  rieh  *ilh  (ftilden  flowers,  joa  lit 
ftild  *«tc)i  thtf  bright  And  pearlj  clouds  far  away  ih  tile  Britiameht.  Ilf 
grSddallj  Ihdy  disappear,  yon  can  acarceiy  mark  any  change  of  fofra,  ai3 
jii  fllaifiefat  after  filataent  of  the  splendid  Tspfeut  passes  airaj,  seemine 
to  f*cl8  into  the  deep  aitlre.  And  how  surely  they  dtiappear;  for  the 
at  is  dhy,  and  the  sun  ii  strong.  That  clond  is  jajt  raTiishm^.  And  oi-e  :• 
ffota,  and  ftll  tft  Bitia)le^  atld  rounder,  and  soon  they  irill  be  blotted  oni. 
And  how  completely  do  they  disappear.  They  leare  no  trace  bthind,  no 
mark  to  indicate  their  place,  no  dimness  to  shoTJ-  What  their  tifitare  wi'. 
When  th6  r1<?sr  sky  has  absorbed  them  all,  the  firmament  Is  of  as  pnr?  a 
Wtle  U  if  they  bad  not  been.  Of  if  it  be  that  a  mighly  wind  has  farrjjd 
away  and  dispersed  the  great  tovrers  and  bastiohs  of  the  storm  clouds,  how 
eompl^ld  is  their  blotting  out;  Eren  theif  foTindation*  do  not  remain,  n.r 
(IdM  IBei?  dtfst  defile  (he  heateilS  ;  the  air  in  perfcetiy  clear,  no  that  fis 
titlli  rff  the  distant  monntalns,  ftnd  the  glitter  of  the  smRlleet  stars  jre 
plAinly  fiiMH^ 

So  when  Odd  blots  oat  His  children's  i^iiit.  He  btdii  it  oht  Coinpil^tely— 
"  a*  II  tUtck  cloud  thSir  trtnagressiofiB,  and  as  a  cldttd  their  sibs."  wLp^ 
He  besldirS  His  fbrgirenes^.  it  is  wilhont  grudging.  He  does  not  e.it-,  "I 
forgive,  but  I  cannot  forget."  He  keeps  no  tnomorandnm  of  the  amoiBt 
ftfgiren.  On  the  sefen^  heareh  of  His  (iitotr  there  l»  no  trace  of  the  rionj. 
no  dimness  remaioing  from  the  ihidk  Cloud.  Whetl  He  F^tdftctles  s  *tnnfr 
td  Hltbaelf,  it  is  with  no  Ittspielon;  iheFo  is  no  reserve  because  of  the  grrat- 
d^H  of  hia  tMKsgrestions.  His  lore  is  as  pure,  6»  perfeetj  aS  de^p  as  If  it 
htd  tietet  been  clouded  orerttith  tbegailt  ofman. 

80,  tm,  tthen  Ood  biota  out  from  the  conscience  Hit  children's  fthi.  lad 
pntifles  tfaeif  lieitts  by  faith)  He  bloU  it  out  completely  t  tio  ttaM  is  to 
rritHaifl.  Though  ilatt,  the  Work  of  sanCtiDcation  if  to  be  (Complete.  Very 
alowly  do  the  clouda  fade  away,  almtjst  impefce^ltbly  t  one  needs  to 
#atclt  tfa^Hfitlly  frt  obsett-e  any  change  at  alL  But  they  break  ilpi  knd  ailfr 
their  ihar<es,  And  diispp^af  surely  and  completely ,  for  the  air  is  warnt  and 
d^y,  and  the  iMii  i»  po*^rful ;  and  the  tttoi-e  gradual,  the  ttdMl  ceniplcle  is 
tht>  pt>:»eesl,  beeaiisA  then  the  elouds  ate  not  being  bttOtited  by  the  air.  bat 
ahldrbc^i  fifieatise  gradual  will  the  work  of  adBGlifieatitin  be  eomplele. 
Tidletft  tentptfits  bf  passion  tday  change  «  msn't  siBflf)  habits^  U  ^nsis  of 
frlnd  ftill  alte«  the  shsptfs  of  the  clouds  ;  but  only  the  grace  df  God  can 
dfy  n^  hti  sinful  iliclinatimis.  But  by  spiritual  lliFlaeBcee  edvb  ai  gra^e 
htipSftl  Will  the  atmosphere  of  his  Soul  become  fr6e  from  sinful  fog  sad  mist 
■I  #ell  11  tlondi  far  the  gfrace  of  Ood  nevei"  falls  to  caft^  oa  the  «ork 
thAt  ii  begins ;  and  though  the  sanctiHdation  of  HW  ehlld'l  coflseienee  be  at 
fl(«t  iardy  «  the  fading  of  the  wrealhi  Of  fapotif  frofh  tb«  eiflf  nioTDine 
siry;  It  iHbH  gft  ofl  until  it  is  mmplete  as  the  blofling-edt  of  the  clondt 
befbM  the  fiUWHer's  noon.  Oh,  let  M  Iob|^  and  llti  tbf  IM  itf  irrhitl  oar 
d«fttfltd  s^li  rhill  be  elf**  *»  tb»  Hntf  Af  *bieh  bU  AMo^bed  its 


clonddi  ^rb  u  ih«  fltmAmebt  IVoffl  irUeh  ibi  tlii«1r  slmdH  lkiv«  been  blotted 
out  1  For  oiir  Safiaar  hai  par pMed  tbat  we  ihiLll  h»  "  eqoAl  to  the  ab^elj,' 
and  our  Father  hai  gaid,  "  Ye  iball  be  holy,  for  I  dm  holy."  Let  al  wateh 
for  thii  blessed  time,  aod  ezpeet  it,  oounting  not  curgeWei  to  bare  attained, 
but  preising  onwards  erer  toward  the  mark  of  the  price  ot  one  high  calling. 
a.  "  Slatted  out  as  a  cloud  i"  Jinatlg.  Who  ever  ga#  a  cloud  form  MgninF 
While  the  air  is  damp  around,  Jt  groira,  gathering  to  itjelf  the  vapour  of 
the  surchtfT^ed  atmosphere.  But  when,  by  the  rtolence  of  the  wliiii,  and 
llie  heat  of  the  snn,  it  hai  been  dispersed  and  absorbed,  that  cloud  ncvtt 
collects  itself  again. 

!No  one  erer  watched  the  bright  pearly  clonde  of  the  snmtner  cenltb,  and 
saw  them  reappearing  after  they  bad  faded  i  nor  the  fantastia  m&sses  of  ih.<i 
thick  cloud,  cambtniDg  after  the  winds  Itad  tiriited  ihem  olT  and  scattered 
them !  nor  the  same  grey  swirls  of  rain  cloud  spreading  over  the  heaven 
after  they  bad  been  blotted  out.  Oiher  eloads  may  arise,  but  not  thesel 
tfaoae  once  lost  can  never  be  seen  sgain ;  darker  clouds,  more  terrible,  may 
gather,  bat  those  blotted  out  are  blotted  out  finally. 

Just  so  God's  pardon  is  final ;  it  is  never  revoked.  The  same  sin  is 
never  registered  a  second  time  in  Goda  judgment  roll.  Whi-n  the  peni- 
tent is  forgiven  through  Jesus  Christ,  his  guilt  ts  blotted  out  as  a  cloud 
whieh  can  never  gather  again. 

So,  too,  when  the  barrier  raised  by  sin  between  the  soul  and  Ood  is 
dispersed,  that  barrier  is  never  replaced.  Sadly,  indeed,  we  know  by 
eiperience  that  other  barriers  may  rise,  and  communion  with  God  be  well- 
nigh  stopped  ;  fresh  clonds  maj  spread  ab^re,  and  no  life-giving  beams 
from  the  Bun  of  Righteousness  reach  our  souls;  gnilt  may  again  mak6 
prayer  almost  impossible:  but  this  new  separation  will  he  the  result  of 
new  sin.  Great  darkness  may  again  came  over  our  Spirits,  but  it  will 
be  the  result  of  new  carelessness.  The  former  clonds  that  brooded  over  us 
being  dispersed  and  blotted  out,  will  be  remembered,  will  be  seen  by  us  no 
more.  Oh,  how  great  tbe  responsibllitj  of  him  to  whom  God  has  aaid,  "  I 
have  blotted  out  as  a  cloud  thj  transgress  Ion  3,  and  as  a  thick  cloud  [hj 
sins"!  If  he  transgress  agun,  he  does  not  add  to  the  darknees  of  his  soul; 
he  does  not  thicken  the  clouds  that  shut  out  the  sun ;  but  he  sends  up  into 
the  atmosphere  of  his  being,  cleared  and  pnri&ed  by  the  Father's  love,  new 
vapours  that  begin  afresh  to  cover  up  hsaven  from  his  prayers. 

i,  "Slotted  out  as  a  cloud."  Oftentimes  a  cloud,  after  orerluuiging  the 
landscape  all  the  day,  falls  to  the  earth  in  heavy  floods  of  rain.  The  plauts 
have  been  drooping  for  want  of  the  stimulating  sunshine,  and  now,  while 
weak  and  flaccid,  they  are  beaten  down  by  the  storm.  The  vet7  cloud 
which  has  enfeebled  them  now  fiercely  oppresses  them  in  their  weakness. 
Yet  this  storm  disperses  the  cloud.  It  is  no  mora  seen ;  it  baa  passed  away 
in  the  rain,  dissolved  and  blotted  out.  Clear,  bright  sunshina  ensues,  and 
so  both  the  cloud  with  its  darkness  and  tho  storm  with  its  distress  are  for- 
gotten, except  that  the  rain  has  fertilized  the  ground  and  rre^heued  all  the 
fainting  verdure. 

So  is  guilt  removed.  God  in  His  forgiveness  appoiBts  chastisements  IhM 
transgreasiooa  may  be  blotted  out  aa  tho  thick  cloud.  He  will  not  pass 
tbeoi  by,  and  leave  tlM  soul  aa  it  «h  befotV)  Mf^bled  by  thS  diu-knosfl  and 
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iepantion  thej  hATfl  oMued.  He  biota  ont  n&i  m  a  olond  it  blotted  out. 
ihmt  the  aonl  mgsj  be  free  from  tLem,  uid  the  thick  yaponn  riee  no  more- 
So  He  ponn  down  upon  the  head  of  the  penitent  the  elond  of  his  uub.  in 
fresh  thongh  benting  rain.  He  doe*  not  eante  the  lin  to  retnni  as  ain. 
■tifling  the  spirit  with  its  dark  thick  Tipoon ;  bat  m  chHtiMment,  cleansinfc 
and  quickening  the  sonl,  even  refreshing  and  strengthening  it,  tbvtxgk, 
for  a  while,  beating  it  to  the  gronnd. 

So,  too,  is  sin  blotted  out  in  repentance.  For  jeart  ita  black  olond  has 
oorered  the  son],  and  has  hindered  the  bright  shining  of  the  lore  of  God- 
14*0  light  from  His  oonntenance  has  reached  the  conscience,  no  wannth  froin 
His  tore  baa  reached  the  heart.  But  at  length  the  sinner  wakea  to  its 
presence,  Bome  rsj  from  the  eternal  sun  has  pierced  hia  gloom.  The  Holj 
Spirit  reminds  him  of  the  love  of  Gad,  and  ao  he  perceiTes  how  IteaT^  are 
the  cloada  and  darkness  of  his  soul,  how  awfnl  the  separation  between  him- 
■elf  and  God.  And  then  mourning  fills  his  bosom,  and  lamentation  becaiue 
he  ia  so  far  from  tbe  Most  High,  and  penitence  becanse  he  haa  by  ain  abut 
himself  ont  from  Hia  faroar.  And  he  weeps  because  of  the  misery  of  sin, 
and  heoanae  of  ita  cold  darkness. 

Ah,  there  ia  reason  for  snch  sorrow.  Weeping  might  well  be  multiplied, 
on  account  of  tbe  chill  EepsrstJon  sin  has  citablished  between  God  and  Uii 
child.  Bnt  if  the  mourner  wcepa  on  Jesns'  breast,  he  will  hear  the  wordf, 
"  I  hare  blotted  out  as  a  thick  clond  thy  transgressions,  and  as  s  cloud  tbj 
sins  i  return  unto  Ma,  for  I  haro  redeemed  thee ;"  and  will  find  that 
the  great  storm  of  tears  has  dissolved  the  cloud  of  sin.  Penitence  relisret 
the  soul  of  the  darkness  and  oppression  of  sin's  separation  between  it 
and  God.  Let  no  one  mourn  because  of  the  distress  of  his  penitence; 
the  pelting  storm  most  completely  clsars  the  heavy  atmosphere.  After  a 
gentle  shower  the  cloud  remains ;  after  a  pitiless  rain  the  clond  ia  gone. 
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Ths  Apostle  Paul,  in  givbg  an  account  of  his  couYersion  and  of  the  apos- 
tolic commission  which  the  Lord  Jesus  gave  him,  sajs  (Acts  zxri.  ISj  that 
ho  was  sent  "  to  open  men's  ejes,  to  torn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Batsn  unto  God,  so  that  they  might  receire  forgireness 
of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  in 
Cbrist."  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  professes  to  ftire  ui  the  eiaet 
words  which  were  addressed  to  him  during  the  wonderful  interview  which 
he  had  with  the  Lord  Jeans  near  Damascus.  Nor  does  he  menu  to  laj 
that  the  words  which  we  have  quoted  were  literally  and  directly  addressed 
to  him  by  Christ ;  but  that  they  contained  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
commission  which  he  received,  and  fitly  described  what  Christ  meant  him 
to  do  icL  sending  him  forth  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

Tu  the  exact  sense  in  which  the  Apostle  uses  the  two  words,  minister  and 
witness  (Acta  iivi.  16),  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  in  these  days,  howerer 

*  The  suhstanea  of  this  article  was  read  before  a  few  rainisten  in  Bitmin^iaD. 
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closelr  he  mi;  be  linked  to  tfaa  line  tnA  Boeceasion  of  tKe  apoitles,  to  be 
wbat  Paul  wu.  "Xhe  ward  "miDister"  (innjptn)]  has  a  special  ■if^ifloation 
in  this  pauaRe,  and  pointa  to  the  official  aervice  wbiob  Paul  rendered  in 
Cbriab's  kinjtdom.  As  a  "witness,"  too,  it  waa  bia  bnaineaa  to  bear  testi- 
tnonjr  to  tbe  resnrrectioa  of  the  Lordj  a  testimony  which,  inoamncb  as  it 
was  founded  on  special  evidence,  had  a  peculiar  iforth  and  Talue.  West- 
oott  has  skoirn  that  the  resarreetion  may  be  proved  from  the  mitings  of 
Paul  alone.  In  the  narroir  and  special  Benaes,  then,  of  the  wocdi  before  us, 
the  work  of  the  Chriatian  miuistrj  cannot  be  described ;  fant  there  is  a 
wider  meaning,  in  which  the  Apostle  nses  them,  which  will  include  the 
relifjiona  eerrioe  and  dntj  of  modern  days. 

The  neoeaaity  for  the  Apostle's  offioe  baa  ceased ;  and  therefore  no  pio  • 
vision  was  ever  made,  and,  as  for  as  we  can  see,  even  hinted  at,  that  there 
should  be  "ancoessors  of  the  apoitlea,"  in  the  aense  intended  by  the 
Anjiliean  party.  Their  work  is  left,  their  writinga  are  amongat  the 
rich  heritage  into  the  poaseasion  of  which  the  Chorch  has  entered  i 
but  their  office  has  passed  away.  This  is  also  tme  with  regard  to 
the  witness  which  they  bore  to  the  fact  that  Chriat  had  risen.  Ibat  work 
is  done,  and  the  historical  fact  to  which  they  testified  is  now  eatabliihed  as 
one  of  those  things  whieli  cannot  be  "  shaken  or  removed."  We  may  ocoa- 
sionally  have  to  defend  the  resurrection  against  gainsayers  and  doubters, 
or  sometimea  feel  it  necessary  to  remind  onr  Christian  brethren  of  the 
foundations  on  which  their  faith  stands.  But  we  have  not  to  testify  to  a 
new  and  unheari^f  fact  as  Paul  had  to  testify ;  we  hare  only  to  defend  a. 
generally  acknowledged  portion  of  history,  from  the  intermittent  aasanlts 
of  a  few  sceptical  spirits.  A  general  unbelief  in  the  resurrection  wonld  be 
synonymona  with  a  general  insanity.  The  world'a  judgment  has  been  pro- 
nounoed.  The  "witneaaes"  hare  long  sinoa  given  their  evidence,  and  as 
the  verdict  has  been  distinctly  and  unanimonsly  publiahed,  they  are  no 
longer  needed.  The  fact  of  the  resnrrection  is  now  established;  our  duty 
is  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection. 

In  the  special  work,  therefore,  which  the  apoatles  bod  to  do,  they  are 
unlike  all  other  men ;  but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  service  which  they  had 
to  render  to  the  world,  they  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  all  Christian 
workers.  This  part  of  their  work  wM  of  the  same  kind  as  onia ;  though 
of  course  it  was  for  higher  in  its  intensity,  its  eameatneas,  and  its  success. 
It  was  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree.  If  their  example  and 
spirit  are  to  be  in  the  least  profitable  to  ui,  we  muat  dietinguish  what  was 
natural  in  them  from  what  was  Bupematural.  The  latter  was  peculiarly 
their  own  I  the  former  may  be  shared  by  oa  all.  We  cannot  have  their 
gifts,  but  we  may  have  their  spirit ;  we  cannot  posBCsa  their  apoatleahip, 
but  we  may  exercise  a  mioiBtry  similar  in  all  essential  pointa  to  theirs ;  we 
cannot  claim  their  inspiration,  and  yet  if  Christ  has  sent  ua  at  all.  He  baa 
sent  us  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darknesa  to  light. 

The  Apostle  most  boldly  puts  forward  the  doctrine  of  HnuAK  Aobhct 

IN    THE   JKxaBNEBATIOX    OF   TUB   USCONTBBTBD. 

We  need  not  exaggerate  the  worda  of  the  Apostle  by  supposing  that 
he  means  to  assert  that  man's  is  the  only,  or  the  moat  important^  agency 
in  regeneration.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not  attenuate,  tone 
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dawn,  or  eiptiin  flii-kj  hii  worda,  fli  though  tlicy  hfld  none  bui  &  higlily 
flgnntira  meaning,  i'anl  wai  apeakin^  of  the  moat  Bolemn  m-iaia  in  hi* 
liisloriri  He  waa  apeakiog  <m  an  oecaaioli  when  fcatefalDets  and  mtattracf 
in  his  latigiiaf{e  were  mOat  keHonilT  dttnanded  of  him,  ftnd  when  he  wcmld 
therefore  indulfi;»  in  do  rhetorical  flighta  or  iraai^iDatlre  figures.  And, 
tinder  such  circnmstaneea,  he  atated  ihat  he  had  been  sent  to  open  men 'a 
ejea  and  to  turn  th<Mn  frirm  darkcieii  to  light.  And  if  we  were  atill  di*- 
poled  to  think  that  bU  this  most  mean  Bomething  elae  than  that  Paul  was 
aent  to  convert  men,  the  laa^age  which  he  nsea  elaewhere  wonid  ptat  to 
flight  aoeh  an  evasion  of  his  mpaning  t  for  in  writing  to  the  Calogaiaiia  he 
uses  the  aame  words  in  reff  rence  to  Ood's  work  on  the  toal  of  niui.  and 
lajs  abont  the  Almighty,  "Who  hath  delirered  ua  froifl  the  power  of  darlc- 
neas,  and  hath  trsnalated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  Son."  We  maj  6ad 
it  diffimlt  to  harmoniae  the  two  doctrinea,  that  of  the  Spint'a  work  in  tho 
eoBTeffiion  of  men,  and  that  of  the  iofluence  of  one  man's  mind  upon 
aflolher  in  tlie  inioe  c-hfln<>(?;  irat  the  two  are  broadlj  atated  in  the  New 
Tesiameht,  ttnd  hSTe,  the^e^o^e,  to  ha  accepted  in  good  faith. 

The  miniatry  of  the  Ooflpel  to  the  tmconrerted  has  *ert  little  meaning 
in  it,  If  it  ia  only  the  presentation  of  the  troth,  and  not  peranaaion  bj  tbv 
trtith.  If  of  can  the  dotstrlno  of  the  Spirit>  agency  in  regeneration  hara 
ariy  definite  place  in  our  ereed,  if  we  do  not  recogniie  the  immutable  laws  by 
which  Ood  worka,  and  aeknoirledge  that  Hia  operations  are  carried  on  under 
fixed  condltloni  and  by  eleirly  defined  means.  It  ia  uaeless  for  ua  to  beseech 
God  to  aend  prosperity  on  onrohnrclics,  unleaa  we  are  fulfilling  the  eokditiona 
oF  Church  prosperity.  Anditisjuat  as  much  a  mockery  to  pray  for  the  con- 
reralon  of  the  Worldly,  unless  we  dig  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  life 
i6iy  flow  to  their  dying  souU.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  is  not  giren  in  uy  arbi* 
tmry  wayi  hut  only  in  conjttnction  with  welUdireoled  efforts  on  the  part  of 
man.  It  fl  Tery  doubtful  whether  the  Christian  Church  recognised  the 
immeDRo  ioiportanee  of  the  late  morement  for  hrrnging  the  working  elaisra 
wifliin  the  B^und  of  the  Gospel.  The  diarusaiou  to  nhich  it  gare  riae  onght 
to  hate  aronaed  godly  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  quite  aa  much  aa 
nfigodly  pet>ple.  We  profbst  to  care  for  the  dark  and  ignorant,  wo  pray  for 
the  neglected  and  the  neglectful  -,  but  we  oden  forget  that  men  are  neglect- 
ful because  they  are  neglected  j  thai;  they  are  in  spiritual  darkliess  because 
we  have  bat  tried  in  the  right  way  to  open  their  eyes  and  bring  them  (o  the 
light  t  that  they  are  under  the  power  of  Satan  becauae  we  hsTe  nerer 
broken  a  lance  with  the  crafty  destrnjet'  of  aoola.  or  meaaured  the  itrength 
of  truth  against  the  foreo  of  error  and  sin.  Of  what  arail  an  our  prayera, 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  wise  and  ikilful  workP  We  cannot  expect 
men  to  be  reached  by  the  Ghjapel,  unless  we  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
hedges,  after  another  fashion,  than  according  to  the  order  of  morning  and 
erening  aetriee. 

If  we  coniider  the  change  that  passes  orer  a  man  when  he  ia  Gon<rertedt 
we  thall  not  fkel  much  surprise  that  we  hare  been  sent  on  the  aame  miaiioa 
aa  the  Apostle.  When  a  man  is  regenerated,  he  gives  proof  that  a  gMat 
revolution  baa  taken  {daee  in  hia  apiritnal  being  by  repenting  of  hia  sins. 
And  looked  at  ou  ita  humau  aide,  there  il  nothing  in  the  nature  of  npeot- 
anee  to  prerelit  one  mind  fTMBiiifla^nctBg  another  in  itaproAwtwot  Xfaere 
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are  two  elemnti  in  repenUneei  (1)  Borrow  for  tin,  and  (2)  a  ehimga  of  pn*- 
poBo  and  life  wheftby  sin  is  foriBken  and  Ood  ia  tought  and  gerred.  We 
imoir  thst  without  thne  two  elements  God  cannot,  in  aceordiDce  with  Hia 
justice,  forgive  a  nan>  B«cenciltatton  depends  on  reptntance.  This  becea- 
sity  for  repentance  is  felt  in  estrsn^ements  and  di9n;>reements,  wliieh  ta^e 
place  among  men.  Where  wronn  has  been  done,  there  cannot  be  a  two- 
sided  forgiveneas— a  pardon  itliith  shall  affect  both  parties,— nnl ess  there 
are  apolopj,  aehnowledBment  of  error,  and  sorrow  for  injury-  done.  In 
other  words,  there  most  be  a  tmo  and  gennitiD  repeniBDCfl  on  th«  part  «f 
the  wronf;-doer.  And.  in  snch  chbcb,  if  we  act  the  part  of  peace-makers, 
we  strive  to  pTodnee  in  the  aggressor  sorrow  and  contritioD.  We  tlse  onf 
persnasire  powers  to  Lring  him  to  a  better  mind.  And  why  shonld  it  be 
thoDKht  a  thing  incredible  that  we  should  nse  the  sane  "  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation," where  souU  hsTe  become  estranged  frnm  their  best  Friend,  end 
hearts  hare  become  hardened  against  their  most  bonntirnl  Benefactor  F 
Onr  instrumentality  is  as  reasonablj  to  be  expected  in  tbe  one  case  as  in 
the  other  i  and  the  demand  for  onr  agency  in  tbe  regeneration  of  men  is 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  grace  and  the  constitution  of  the  hntnan 

Or  if  n-e  think  of  the  other,  and  in  seme  senses  the  more  important  and 
more  difficult,  element  in  repentance,  onr  aid  and  inflaence  are  equally 
appropriate.  Continually  are  our  efforts  directed  towards  changing  the 
purposes  of  those  around  us.  In  a  measure  we  ourselves  place  onr  wills  in 
the  care  and  keeping  of  those  whom  we  lore;  and  all  our  actions  in  life 
gather  a  Bomplezinn  from  our  esternnl  asaociations.  You  hear  of  a  friend 
who  ia  about  to  embark  on  some  enterprise,  which  will  bring  ruin  on  bim- 
seir  and  poverty  on  his  family  i  and  immediately  you  begin  to  plead  with 
him.  You  call  up  memories  of  earlier  days,  point  out  the  dangers  Bnd 
risks  to  whith  he  will  be  eipcsed,  and  remind  him  of  the  misery  which  his 
folly  may  eotaie.  You  try  to  amnert  him,  to  faring  him  to  a  wiser  line  of 
action.  It  is  not,  therefore;  nltreasonable  that  in  teftrence  to  tho  spitltUttl 
destinies  of  olberi  we  should  use  the  same  perauasion,  aUd  endenrolii'  to 
effect  » like  change  of  purpose  and  of  choice. 

This  agency  must  be  wise,  prudeati  earnest,  and  well  directed,  if  It  it  to 
accomplish  its  end.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  Insppropriate  to  offer  two 
or  three  snggestlDns  u  to  ihe  methods  which  should  be  adopted  in  oraer 
to  make  preaching  auccessfnl  to  a  large  class  tif  hearera.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  truth— the  ETangelieal  truth,  the  docttiuB  of  the  cfoas, 
the  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  for  sinners— gfaonld  be  iirnclliimed.  Apart 
from  this,  of  conrsei  preacben  hare  no  power  ovei'  men's  hearts  and 
oonsDiences.  But  beyond  this,  it  becomes  us  to  ask— What  {■  the  spirit  in 
whieh  this  truth  shonld  be  presented  P    We  reply— 

1.  Let  us  hare  a  firmer,  a  clearer,  and  a  more  definite  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  al  tiui^ht  and  preached  by  inspired  men.  It  waa 
hard,  perhaps,  for  the  early  Charch  to  hare  aftyslfong  faith  In  the  doctrine, 
so  gene^a^ly  belieyed  in  now,  of  gM^ual  MnTcrsion.  The  ifiofal  rftrolution 
which  had  t«k«n  place  fo  their  own  natures,  and  tha  ilamihg  dhailfees  pro- 
duced by  tbe  Oottpel  on  Jew  and  Qreek,  must  hare  lAitdc  them  realize 
^genentioil  U  a  change  whieb  *w  andden  as  it  *H  HAliai  In  itt  lihture. 
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ProbKblj  tlia  whole  of  Paul's  preaohing  receired  ft  eomplaxion  from  the 
peculiar  cLaracter  of  his  coBTenion ;  for  thongh  he  had  probably  passed 
through  a  prerioni  conrae  of  oonTiotion  when  he  eair  the  Lord,  jet  nlti- 
mately  the  change  wrought  in  him  wai  of  a  rery  itartling  aod  eaddea 
chataoter.  A  few  momenta,  or  three  cUjb,  were  a  verj-  abort  time  for  die 
persecutor  to  be  turned  into  the  preacher,  the  bitter  opponent  into  Ihe 
strong  adherent. 

Many,  in  theie  days,  feel  at  heart  a  faintneai,  an  indiatinctnesa,  ui  ua- 
deflned  elond  of  unbelief  with  regard  to  thia  doctrine  of  regeneratioa.  Tb« 
clond  i«  only  aa  luge  as  a  man's  hand,  bat  it  Bometimes  ovenpreads  the 
whole  horison  of  our  mental  being,  and  enTcables  our  faith  in  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  Gospel.  The  prooeM  of  onr  meditation  often  runs 
thus :  "  Yerj  likely  men  may  beliero  without  any  cooseiousneH  of  the  fact ; 
perhaps  a  good  work  is  going  on  in  these  young  people  without  any  special 
manifestation,  and  soon  they  may  confess  themselres  to  be  Christ's.  Of 
what  arsil  is  it,  therefore,  for  me  to  pnsh  on  a  work  which  is  confessedly 
gradual  and  nnobtnuire  F"  And  thns  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  we  preaelt 
to  this  class  of  hearers,  it  is  with  a  faint,  hesrt  and  a  feeble  courage.  We 
freely  admit  that  regeneration,  in  some  of  its  processes,  is  a  grsdnal  growth 
and  progress  ;  that  the  soul's  salration  may  often  be  likened  to  the  np- 
springing  of  the  green  blade  preceding  lUe  fniicion  of  the  full  com  in  the 
ear.  Sat  surely  sfter  the  faint  glimmerings  of  the  day-star  in  the  heart, 
nfter  the  fightings  with  inclination,  the  aspirations  after  truth,  the  eonrie- 
tious  of  sin,  and  the  search  for  Christ,  there  comrs  a  time  when  the  soul 
must  take  its  choice,  and  giTe  itself  to  dad  or  ilie  world.  And  is  it  not 
here,  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  man's  spiritual  struggles,  that  (if  we  may  ao 
speak)  our  aid  is  most  required  f  Is  it  not  at  such  a  time  that  we  ought  to 
be  able  tA  say,  "  We  beliere,  and  therefore  speak  "  f  We  cannot  bring  men 
to  thevalleyof  decision,  unless  we  believe  that  on  their  fsith  and  repentance 
depend  their  eternal  happiness.  It  is  tme  that  the  doctrine  of  repentance 
ia  among  the  first  principles  which  we  are  to  lesTO  behind  in  our  progress  to 
perfeetion.  Bat  though  in  onr  own  spiritual  experience  we  may  leare  it 
behind.wemnstnotomit  it  from  onr  preaching,  because  we  haTO  to  do  with 
men  and  women  who  hare  not  yet  begun  the  Christian  life,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  this  truth  is  of  rital  importance. 

2,  Preachers  of  the  Gospel  hare  to  draw  on  their  own  ezperienoe  if  they 
wonld  effectually  reach  the  hearts  of  men.  The  "  experimental  "  preachisg 
of  olden  times  has  much  gone  out  of  date,  and  yet  it  contained  within  it  the 
elements  of  much  power.  Even  now  the  courerted  minor  often  appears  to 
preach  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  with  greater  power,  pathos,  sod 
success  than  he  who  is  learned  in  all  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  kingdom. 
Such  men  hare  a  rery  ririd  remembrance  of  the  great  change  through 
wliioh  they  have  passed,  and  this  produces  in  them  an  earnest  desire  to  drsw 
their  hearers  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to  that  of  lighL  The  line  of 
demarcation,  which  to  many  is  so  fai:.t,  ia  to  them  rery  distinct.  We  do 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  their  experienoe  is  to  be  core.eJ,  but  we  nuy 
learn  a  lesson  from  seeing  the  use  to  which  they  pnt  it.  Our  own  history 
has.  perhaps,  been  a  more  bleesed  one.  We  had  not  to  go  tbrongh  the 
torture  of  a  sadden  spiritual  roToIntion ;  there  wu  no  painful  wrenching 
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awaj  from  eril  habits.  Or,  perlinps,  our  cout ergion  is  fur  back  ia  tbo  dis- 
tant put.  Bud  memory's  eje  is  not  keea  enough  to  discern  the  spot  through 
the  hue  with  which  time  has  clothed  it.  But  Hurelj  n-e  have  puaed  into 
the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous ne bb  !  we  hare  been  translated,  in 
some  waj,  and  at  some  time,  from  the  Icingdom  of  darlcnesa  to  light.  We 
have  seen  Christ,  not  exactly  as  Paul  did,  but  ss  certainly;  we  hare  watched 
with  Christ  (or,  nlas  I  perhaps,  too  often  iilept  while  He  watched)  amid  the 
agonies  of  Getbsemane ;  we  have  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  His  sofier- 
in^,  Iho  sympathy  of  His  redeeming  love,  and  thn  glories  of  His  triamph. 
In  our  case,  "  old  things  have  passed  away  ;  all  things  have  become  new," 
And  it  mnat  be  ours  not  only  to  he  ministers,  but  witneasea.  Our  words 
and  our  feelinga  must  harmonize  with  each  other.  If  we  lose  a  sense 
of  thanlcfulncas  for  the  "  true  light  which  now  shineth,"  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  our  language  has  no  mnaic  in  it  when  we  speak  of  the  love 
of  Christ.  If  we  do  not  rejoice  iu  the  freedom  wherewith  we  ourselves  have 
been  enfraucliised,  we  need  enlenain  no  astonishment  that  we  cannot  efiec- 
tuall;  preach  liberty  to  thoio  that  are  bound,orproclu.im,  with  any  adequate 
sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  proclamation,  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

8.  A  belief  that  the  word  we  preach  will  bo  Bucoeaaful,  if  only  we  do  our 
duty,  is  a  mighty  help  to  those  who  are  sent  "  to  catch  men."  The  man 
who  only  half  believes  vrorka  with  as  little  energy  as  he  who  does  not 
believe  at  all.  Our  danger  ia  that  of  falling  into  a  routine  and  a  rut,  of 
accepting  things  as  they  are,  with  the  uneasy  convietion  that  they  can  never 
be  bettered.  We  ivould  not  measure  the  number  of  converted  people  in  our 
congregations  by  the  number  of  those  who  are  professed  members  of  our 
churches.  But  surely  the  number  of  those  who  openly  oonfeaa  Christ  is 
significantly  small  when  we  consider  the  might  of  the  truth  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  our  hearers.  We  are  too  often  satisfied  with  having 
sown  the  good  seed,  without  manifesting  sufficient  solicitude  as  to  whether 
it  has  taken  root  or  not.  We  think  it  enough  to  have  done  our  duty,  with- 
out troubling  ourselves  as  to  results.  Our  unbelief  in  reference  to  preaching 
is  as  remarkable  as  our  unbelief  in  reference  to  prsyiog.  We  are  as  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  the  former  will  answer  as  we  are  as  to  whether  the  latter 
will  be  answered.  We  draw  the  bow  at  a  venture,  fight  the  air,  and, 
therefore,  make  little  impression  on  human  hearts.  "Lord,  increase  our 
f«th." 

4.  Preaching  should  be  hortatory  and  persuasive,  as  well  as  instructive, 
if  we  are  to  convert  men.  During  the  last  generation,  preachers  erred, 
perhaps,  in  being  somewhat  too  hortatory,  and  in  not  giving  enough  of 
instruction  in  their  discourses.  The  danger  non  is  quite  the  other  way. 
Infidelity  has  recently  assumed  such  new  forms,  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  lay  this  enemy  of  the  faith.  Intelligent  people 
suSer  from  new  forms  of  doubt  as  from  old  diseases,  under  new  and 
more  high-sounding  names  ;  and  these  spiritual  ailments  are  prescribed  for 
from  the  pulpit-  Thus  it  comes  to  poas  that  while  many  are  having  their 
intellectual  wants  aatisfied  by  preaching,  many  more  are  having  their 
moral  cravings  almoat  entirely  overlooked.  While  men  are  thirsting  after 
God,  nice  distinctions  of  doctrine  are  explained  and  defended,  for  which 
they  oaia  bat  little.    And  we  are  in  danger  of  putting  ourselves  on  the 
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^itmc  pUirorm  nitU  tho  literuf  civilUers  of  the  age,  when,  ia  inath.  «• 
naturally  occupy  a  poEitiou  fai  loftier  ^ai  nobler-  We  liaip  no  wip^  to 
crj  down  "  intellectual  prsBchiog  "  (trlialever  tbat  maj  ir«^d)  ;  we  would 
gladly  lee  t)ie  pulpit  deal  with  all  sorts  of  questiona,  social,  political, 
intellectual,  and  tjieological,  from  it«  peculiar  vantage -gronod.  But  we 
tnuat  beifare  of  neglectiag-  to  persuade  mea  to  repentapca  and  uewaet* 
of  life.  Same  are  naturally  adaiited  to  preacli  tbs  doctrina  of  r^gfinen- 
tioR  with  greater  force  tliaa  others ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  "best  j;if^  " 
irhicb  ire  may  rightly  covet,  aad  afler  the  pesaeBEion  of  vhicli  wo  may 
reasooahly  itriTC.  Whatever  out  own  taatci  and  proclirities  ni»y  be,  it 
will  ^aiuredly  give  ua  unapsakablo  bieiaednesi  to  cave  souli  from  death, 
and  hide  a  multitude  of  aim.  It  ia  only  a«  we  realiia  these  reattlU  Uiat 
we  can  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lordi  iui4  lit  with  the  Saviour  oo  Hti 


Et)f  flUggtcrg  of  ffiFototfi,  anli  otljfr  Btefourars.* 

This  book,  which  was  published  mors  than  a  yea*  ago,  ought  to  have 
bean  noticed  long  ainoe,  and  would  have  ba»n  ao  noticed,  bat  for  the 
miarartuna  of  its  not  falling  into  our  bandi  until  very  lately. 

We  hare  read  it  thcoughoot  with  deep  intwett,  and  maay  paita  of  it  have 
excited  onr  highest  admiiatioa.  'I'he  rolome  wwtains  asmaona,  such  a*  wa 
Buppoaa  were  delivered  by  the  author  in  Iho  courae  of  hia  Sand^  niniatra- 
tions  I  lectoref,  such  aa  may  have  been  fitly  delivered  to  intelligeat 
audiencea  not  asaeinbled  for  Lord'a-day  worship;  and  eaaajta,  anob  aa  are 
adapted  Aw  periodicala,  and  which  have  Uready  appeared  in  pablieatiaua  at 
that  order.  Works  of  thia  defoription  are  frequently  and  properly  die- 
misaed  with  a  few  words  of  praise,  or  a  few  word*  of  cenauFe,  or  a  f^ 
words  combioinK  both.  We  cannot  treat  after  thia  fashion  the  present 
pioduetion  by  Ur.  White. 

fiermOBs  are  generally  hasty  prodnetions.  The  cirearastancea  of  tbe 
miniitry,  the  neeeaaitiea  of  the  case  render  them  so.  Pastors  have  to  meet 
the  apif  ttoal  eziganeiea  of  a  large  number  of  pereona  who,  week  after  week, 
come  to  be  inatrueted,  and  fed,  and  atimnlated.  Topics  in  rapid  auceession 
are  suggested,  andhave  to  be  handled  and  applied  in  a  way  which  precludes 
the  poasibili^  of  elaborate  literary  preparation.  OoUines  of  subjects  are 
drawn,  blocks  of  msrhle  are  roughly  hewn,  apatla  of  thought  and  filing 
are  strack  off,  and  thrown  out  to  kindle  fire  to  produce  light  wherever  they 
may  fall.  That  iatiie  most  which  can  commonly  be  done.  Batpreai^en^of 
intelleetuat  aad  apiritual  power  will  aometimes  do  mucti  more  than  this,  and 
will  Resent  diaeoursea  more  carefully  prepared— not  for  the  display  of 
rhetorie,  not  in  order  to  exhibit  the  graeea  or  the  tricks  of  arrangement  and 
diotion,  bat  fw  the  oonveyanoe  to  thongbtful  minds  of  thoughts  over  which 
tha  teaoher  has  been  brooding  for  montha  and  yeara.  If  we  are  not  mudi 
mietakan,  some  of  the  diaoouraea  of  Ur.  White  in  thia  volame  are  Uu  fruita 

*  "The  Hystatyof  Qrowth,  And  other  DiaeoDnaa."    By  the  B«r.  BB«aa& 

Wi(iT)t    (Loodoa;  ^Ijtfft  Stock.) 
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of  oft-npeiiied  med)tftt>oPt  l)u  mind  IxKring  retnrncd  nguin  and  fii;ain  to 
tko  mo  Di  en  Lous  t^pica  vfii(:h  he  hfiq  (elected.  W^  recognise  in  tii^qi  tt>B 
lipest  ood  luOjit  melLuwed  tneditstioita.  Diacovriea  of  tliia  ploss  p^o  l^idlf 
bo  popular,  ia  the  oommon  acceptation  of  the  teiHL — Butler'i  sermoo;  are 
not  10,  but  Biich  dlsooor^ee  will  not  fail  to  repaj  the  moj^  c^refitl  periual 
of  reflecting  readere.  The  siftlior'fl  treatment  of  his  themci  ia  not  altrayi 
Bul&oieQtlj  full  and  compreheDtife  for  mixed  audiences  j  he  id  »pt  to  dwell 
upon  certain  asp ecta  of  a  subject  to  the  neglect  of  others  trhich  pomiRoo 
mind*  eagerly  look  for.  Occasionallj  be  ia  defectiTe,  we  tbink,  in  bringiog 
out  the  full  doctrinal  significance  of  a  passage,  aa  in  (be  sermon  entiiledi 
"A  Good  Man  the  subject  of  Diyine  Thought  from  Eternity)"  por  is 
there  as  much  of  applicatioQ  and  appeal  in  hia  discourses  g^nemllj  as  ire 
thinlF  thfiip  should  be  iq  popular  addresses,  ^ut  for  instruction,  for 
sitggestiTenesa,  for  originality  of  treatment,  and  for  ooDasion»l  felicity  of  style, 
tbeaa  disoonraeg  byre  few  equals  in  mo4erii  lUeratnre.  Tliej  do  not  contftin 
"  milk  for  babei,"  or  "  ebicken  broth"  for  ailing  Christians  and  debilitated 
saints,  hut  strong  an<l  wholesome  meat  and  drink  for  hard-headed,  rarni- 
hearted  vorking-pien  in  Qrod'a  ohurch,  who  want  to  be  fed  and  refreshed 
that  tluy  Ri^y  be  "  steadfast  and  impaoreablo,  alwaya  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord."  Occasionally  there  ia  a  apioe  of  bumQor,  or  a  p]aj 
of  fancy  lighting  up  tli#  page  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but  habitually  tka 
tone  is  deep  and  earnest.  Mr-  White  nowhere  triflea  with  his  re44^ri 
which  is  more  than  pan  be  tvi  of  aome  who  seem  as  if  atriring  to  make  up 
moat  solsmn  faces  whilst  repeating  worn-out  platitudes.  'Vy'p  shouhi  b« 
glad  if  we  had  apaoe  to  deieribs  and  characterise  the  noble  »etmons  on 
"  ^ba  History  and  Character  of  the  Lord  J^na  Clirist." 

The  practical  disconr*«s,  however,  are,  perhapi,  in  titga:  way,  still  mora 
ezcelleAt.  We  me  inclined  io  tiiiqk  that  the  isga<:ity  %nd  ibrawdnesa  of  our 
friend  in  detecting  and  rehukieg  incousiste^ieiea  in  Christians  is  greater  than 
his  analytic  sk'll  in  suupding  the  depth*  of  doctrinal  truth,  or  bia  aonatruotif  e 
power  in  bnilding  up  a  theologlool  syatam.  Tiieaermanson  "  The  Samedial 
Action  of  Christianity  on  the  Tempera  and  Spirits  of  Mankind,"  on 
"  Th#  I^wftil  nod  Uulawful  Use  of  ifonoj,"  and  oa  "  :^ebariaup  tovnrda 
StrangeM,"  are  full  of  escsedingly  piuigant  and  piolitabla  inatnution,  and 
our  prayer  is  that  it  may  taktf  etTect  on  ail  Tea4ars.  '-  The  Seroon  on  th« 
Scuondm'y  Consequences  of  Bin"  is  worthy  of  ipeetal  luitiee,  as  indicetiF* 
of  iLe,  While's  compickensiTe  views,  and  of  his  faeitUy— ao  rar*,  s* 
preeiou*— for  seiaipg  au  a  truth  wki^b  i*  too  quwli  nagLeeted  by  friends, 
whilst  if,  ia  oferlaid  with  superatition  Md  enoi  by  eBemies.  AonMutiata 
have  loolted  t,t  aides  of  tfutb  whicb  ProbeattAts  are  wont  to  orcrlook.  Ws 
■hould  not  adopt  all  o^r  friend's  pbrueology  in  the  treatmcDt  of  hi* 
subject i  bntwe  bare  long  ba4  strong  oeuviotioHR  that  "the  wild  Anti- 
nomiaaism  that  aftum pis  tP  glorify  Christ  by  declaring  Him  to  be  indiSevent 
to  pur  conduat,  eo  long  ap  f  e  trust  in  His  imputed  rigbteousaesa.  is  the 
ntasterpieca  of  Satan's  Kondem  «iaft.  There  ia  '  an  eatranw  ministaKd 
abundantly,'  and  'b  salration  10  a*  by  fln,'  Titan  ia  '#  AUl  nwanl,' 
*n4  there  ia  '  Jos*.'  There  are  '  five  '  citiss,  and  tbem  are  '  ten.'  There 
are  '  bittc^  tenvt,'  uid  (hpw  is  '  a  Joy  vu^ukehl^,'  The  same  eauaa 
whieh  mode  many  of  tbe  CoiinUiiani  'wttit  ud  nekly'  during  ttifji 
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sla  and  'nauy  eli^op,'  whiob  'cluistened'  aod  disciplined  thenti  uid 
*  jndged  them,'  because  they  were  the  Lord's,  it  in  operation  itilL  Wben 
will  the  da;  come  in  which  Christiuis  shall  learn  to  look  at  troth  on  all  its 
Bides P" 

Of  the  lectures  properly  ao  ealled.  one  in  particular  is  rery  notioeable— 
that  on  the  great  Asiatic  BevoliilioD.  The  author  sketches  very  skilfully 
a  picture  of  the  world  at  that  time ;  but  we  confess  we  feel  a  little 
disappointment  towards  the  close  of  the  lecture,  as  the  beginning  aeem* 
to  promise  the  enunciation  of  a  great  principle,  or  of  an  historic&l  inrei- 
ence,  or  of  a  moral  lesson  st  the  end,  which  we  miss. 

AmoDgit  those  which  we  class  together  as  miscellsneoaa  papers  is  <me  on 
the  argnmenti  for  and  against  oonformity  to  the  Church  of  England.  We 
commend  it  alike  to  the  notice  of  Tfonconformista  and  Churchmen.  Both 
ought  to  be  the  wiser  and  the  better  for  it.  Ur.  White  will  not  be  classed 
amongst  "milk-and-water  Dissenters  ;"  yet  he  knows  how  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  those  who  differ  from  them,  to  look  at  things  from  their  point 
of  view.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  controversy  is  intensely  diaUked  by 
some,  who  seem  to  think  that  the  end  of  controversy  is  to  glorify  tJiem- 
selves,  not  to  convince  Iheir  opponents.  We  do  not  belong  to  that  sect  any 
more  than  Mr.  White  does;  and  we  are  quite  as  anxious  as  he  is,  that,  ia 
proportion  to  the  zeal  with  which  we  maintain  Nonconformist  principles, 
should  be  our  teal  fur  reforms  in  Nonconformist  praotioes. 

"  It  is  the  purity  and  grandeur  of  individual  character,  going  forth  in 
It  life  of  manifest  Bclf-sacrifice  and  brotherly  love,  which  alone  impart 
dipnity  and  force  to  the  separation  of  the  Dissenters.  Now,  to  lead  a 
purer  and  a  nobier  life  than  that  led  by  msny  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  to  present  an  image  of  loftier  communion  in  the 
Church  than  theirs,  is  by  no  means  an  achievement  so  easy  as  acme 
seem  to  imagine.  It  requires  a  nearness  to  God,  a  devotion  to  the  study  of 
His  word,  an  absorption  in  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not,  we 
fear,  always  prevalent  in  the  seceding  communities.  It  is  this  alone,  how- 
over,  which  arails  to  afieot  the  minds  ofmembersof  the  Church  of  England. 
When  the  Apostolic  spirit  beams  through  the  Apostolic  and  amended  form, 
they  are  often  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  jaitice  of  this  cause.  Bat 
when  a  mechanical  Independency  or  Alethodism  engineers  against  an 
external  EpiicopaliaiuBm,  the  result  is  simply  to  produce  reciprocal  abhor- 
rence and  contempt.  The  chief  method,  therefore,  of  advancing  the 
authority  of  NonconformiHt  opinions  is  to  put  Mem  inprtKlice,  by  directing 
pammouat  atteution  to  the  inner  realities  of  the  Christian  life.  A  Free- 
Churchman  onght,  before  all  tilings,  to  be  a  devout  and  godly  man.  Apart 
from  that  qualification,  he  will  certainly  become  either  a  splenetic  hypocrite 
or  apolitical  fire~brand,  end  damage  the  cause  which  he  professes  to  befriend. 
Premising  these  things,  our  next  endeavour  should  be  to  present  Ecclesias- 
tical truth  in  the  form  which  will  most  advantageously  commend  it  to  the 
regard  of  the  English  nation.  Is  it  not  here  that  we  have  chiefly  to  lament 
the  past  history  of  Nonconformity  P  Cradled  in  the  storms  of  the  Stuart 
reigns  and  of  the  Beatoration,  it  was  in  earlier  days  the  child  of  sorrow  and 
mischanoe.  The  earlier  seeeders,  flying  from  the  persecution  of  their 
oppressoti,  were  glad  to  conceal  their  worship  in  upper  rooms  and  otneoie 
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lini«t,  and  eared  sot  to  peril  their  exiatence  by  too  bold  a  witne»  againgt 
the  corruptioiu  of  the  EatsbltshmeDt,  Aa  time  rolled  on,  greater  publioity 
wai  rentured  on ;  but  the  habits  ofthe  back  lane  accompanied  the  liberated 
Beformera  into  the  open  atreeU-  They  built  meagre  and  noaightly  chapels 
to  accommodate  their  limited  aaiemblies,  and  nerer  dreamed  of  aettiiig  up 
a  Church- constitution  which  might  hope  to  embrace  the  whole  Chiistian 
popBlation.  Hence,  the  Ditienten  find  themaelrea  to-daj  oppreaaed  with 
a  load  of  superttitiona  on  one-room  and  one-man  congregatiooaligm,  and  a 
number  of  trivial  antipathiea  to  good  practioea  of  the  Chnroh  of  England, 
to  the  laiC  degree  inimical  to  the  development  of  Apoatolie  town  and  city 
chnrehea,  and  eqnallj-  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  free  ^churchea  on  the 
mind  of  this  country.  The  goreming  claaaea  of  Great  Britian  nerer  will  be 
peranaded  to  liaten  to  the  ecoleaiutioal  dootdnea  of  the  DiaBentere  ao  long 
aa  they  prore  themaelrea  each  bad  managers  of  the  forces  already  at  their 
own  dispoaa].  It  ia  not  the  obstinacy  of  the  Eatablishment  alone,  it  is  also 
the  (terectyped  immobility  of  the  secedera  which  hindera  the  progresaire 
application  of  ideas  that  are  Divine." 

The  writer  of  this  notice  is  glad  to  endorae  theae  remarks,  and  most 
cordially  to  commend  the  aingularly  valoable  book  now  before  him,  in  this 
the  last  oritioal  judgment,  which  he  pronounces  in  hia  editorial  capacity. 


KotUes  oC  33ao^. 


John   Newttm :    an   Autobiography   and  Narratice    By  the  Rev. 

JosiAH  Bull,  H.A.  (Beligious  Tract  Society.) 
John  Newton  was  a  favourite  with  ns  in  our  yoothfal  days.  With 
avidity  we  read  his  lettera,  and  under  the  influence  of  strong  interest  in  his 
adventures  we  eagerly  traced  hii  romantic  and  iastructive  story  from  its 
beginning  to  ite  close.  A  calmer  review  of  the  life  of  this  good  man — a  career 
of  extraordinary  ezoellenee  following  a  career  of  a  perfectly  opposite  kind- 
has  modified  in  some  respects  onr  admiration  of  his  character.  He  had  his 
inflrmitiea,and  amongst  them  hia  defective  views  of  the  evils  of  slavery.and  his 
very  inconsistent  complicity  in  its  practice  for  some  time  afler  his  conversion 
occupy  a  conapicuons  place  ;  yot,  notwithstanding ■  there  was  a  charm  about 
the  Vicar  of  Olney  and  the  Iteetor  of  St.  Mar^,  Woolnoth,  which  made  him 
a  wonderful  centre  of  spiritual  influence  in  his  own  day,  and  still  renders 
him  an  bbject  of  lespeot  and  love.  We  should  not  have  said  that  another 
"  Iiife  of  Newton"  was  needed ;  but  a  diary  which  he  kept,  and  other  papers 
which  he  wrote,  never  before  published,  being  in  the  posaesaion  of  Mr.  Bull, 
together  with  family  traditions  of  the  good  old  man,  have  induced  onr 
friend  to  publish  this  volume.  It  is  enriched  by  much  which  ia  qnite 
original,  and  the  new  contributions  are  carefnlly  and  neatly  interwoven 
witn  all  which  was  previously  known  respecting  the  subiect  of  the  work. 
The  editor  throughout  leaves  Mr.  Newton,  as  far  as  possible,  to  tell  hia  owu 
story,  and  he  has  evinced  a  aingnlar  modestjr  in  keeping  his  own  opinioui 
in  the  back-gronnd.  The  volume  cannot  fail  to  interest  a  large  claas  of 
readers.  Mr.  Newton  belonged  to  the  old  Evan^lical  school  of  elergy- 
men  fast  disappearing;  and  the  character  of  bim  and  of  his  compeers 
preaenta  a  auojeot  of  moat  suggestive  and  beneficial  atndy,  both  to  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  of  the  presant  day.  If  in  some  respects  they  wera 
narrow,  and  in  others  ineonaistent,  they  had  a  strong  realiiing  faith  in 
the  distinctive  truths  of  Chrtatianity  which  demand  bo  far,  our  imitation  of 
their  example. 
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I%e  Four  Ecangeli»t»,  with  the  Hutinetite   Chataot^kUca  t^  tieir 

Gvtpelt.  By  Bbwazs  A.  Thouboh.  (Bdmbui^:  T.  ud  T.  CU^> 
The  omtents  of  thii  rolnaa  were  deliTered  by  Mr.  Thomson  in  tb» 
ordiiury  eouM  of  Ua  miiuatry,  uid  fuiniab.  BbnndAnt  eridenees  thrt  bis 
teaduns  i*  of  a  robuit  »nd  Leiiltby  desciipiiao.  As  addresiea  to  >  pc^alax 
w«eiiibl;,  they  could  sot  tuJmit  of  anj  profound  or  extended  mreatigatiw) 
of  questioDB  connected  with  the  oriem,  &uthcnticitj,  and  barmoof  of  the 
GoapeU ;  but  itill  tbe  reader  will  find,  aa  he  passes  on,  tbat  considetable 
ligbi  ia  tfanxwn  on  aneb  queetiont.  Fertonawbo  bsve  not  reflected  on  tlw 
apecialitiea  of  tbe  Ooapris,  or  tboae  wbo  are  atvmbled  bj  tbeir  afwwnv 
duorepBOciei,  would  be  instructed  and  materially  aided  "by  tbs  ^ 
of  tbia  Tolame>  Tbe  diatinctive  cbarmcteristica  of  tbe  Groapels  are  i 
fairly  and  clearly  exhibited,  that  tbey  blend  in  tbe  pnre  and  beauti&l  li^it 
ofbsrmonj. 
Sedenipiion    UnfoUed,  from   Omeaia  to   tic  Apecafypte.      By   the 

Bbv.  B.  Gascoihk,  MJL    (London:  James  Biabet  uul  Co.) 
Tbia  ii  a  amall  boek  on  a  great  eabjeot.    Tii»  writer  is  daront,  earaea^ 
and  hopeful.    His  alcetch  sweeping  OTer  tbe  wbole  field  of  Scriptai«r  is 
neceaauily  alight,  but  it  it  intelligent,  and  may  be  read  witb  adrastsge 
by  tboae  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  for  larger  and  abl«r 

Gleaniiiya  from  Proverbs,  Ecclesiaska,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Itaiah, 

By  the  Ebv,  D.  Plbdqb.  (London:  Elliot  Stock.) 
Tbia  Tolome  yields  ample  proof  of  Mr.  Pledge's  ability  and  skill  as  sa 
expounder  of  Diyine  truth.  Everj;  page  presents  aome  of  tbe  ripa  dusters 
of  enlifihtened  thought  and  Christian  expefienoe.  As  ■  companion  for  tlte 
closet,  or  a  book  for  family  reading,  we  koow  bo  volume  eennparable  to  it 
but  Jay's  "Morning  and  Evening  ExercLiea."  Tboae  who  are  fiuniUar 
with  Mr.  Jay's  sound  and  inatraetiTo  "Exerciaea"  will  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Pledge's  "  Glesningi." 


Ml.  jLicBUD  vin.cKSi,  I 


Mb.  BiCHARD  Mttllxus  was  bora  at  Wimbome,  in  SorMiabire,  on  tbs  fitb 
of  March,  1791.  He  was  conaequenlly  in  the  scTentj-^ightb  year  of  bis 
age  when  he  died.  At  a  rer^  early  period  be  came  to  ZiOBdan  and  entered 
a  solicitor's  office.  He  continued  witb  one  eoUcitor  and  another  for  aevsnl 
^eara,  holding  reaponaihle  poiitiona  and  entrusted  with  tbe  maDagemant  of 
important  boainesa.  He  subsequently  obtained  an  appoinboMnt  in  tbs 
Court  of  Chancery.  This  last  post  be  held  for  about  sixteen  y«siB  sad  vf 
to  tbe  time  of  bis  death. 

Mr.  Mullens  possessed  considerable  atnli^,  and  was  endowed  witb  many 
elementa  of  power  and  nsefulneis.  Ha  was  distingnished  for  bis  sound 
indgment — hia  grasp  of  facts — bia  ateadiness,  persererancb,  and  diligence. 
B.eace  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  bnainesa,  witb  power  to  undentaiul  and 
power  to  ia.  This  was  manifest  in  bia  ordinary  secular  life,  and  in  bis 
management  of  church  aflbin. 

Hia  early  adrantagea  were  few,  but  be  truned  himself  for  bis  positioB  bj 
reading,  and  experience,  and  careful  observation.  He  early  leamad  to 
appreciate  the  fp-eat  advantages  of  a  high  education.  He  was  most  anzjoos, 
therefore,  to  give  these  to  his  sons  and  daogbten,  which  be  did  hy  gnat 
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penonal  sfterifioM.  In  this  ho  let  an  exunpla  wortlif  tiie  imitation  of  all 
paiMiti,  wbo,  if  thej.  deaire  for  tbeir  obildren  wide  luflaenee  and  nwful- 
nots,  should  gire  them,  thoBf;h  hj  the  exercise  on  their  own  part  of  much 
aelf'denial,  the  best  traininK  in  their  power.  Kad  Mr.  Mnlleae  enjojed 
greater  opportanitiM,  he  oould,  without  diffionlt;,  hare  aecnred  for  himself 
a  far  hij^er  powtion  than  he  attained. 

Bat  it  is  of  his  religioiu  ^i^  and  Christian  KsAFnliieBB  I  wish  ehiefly  to 
apeak.  H«  wai  oattuallT  kind  uid  j^raoioiu,  but  the  basil  of  his  oharaoter 
wa«  kU  deep  pietjf,  and  the  broad  religiotu  life  which  sprang  out  of  it.  He 
wan  verf  early  eonTerted  to  Christ,  though  exactly  at  what  period  or  b^ 
what  meriDB  I  harfl  not  b»en  able  to  learn.  He  wbb  about  tweatr  when  hia 
decision  was  formed.  He  had  a  pious  father  and  mother,  and  it  may  be 
mentioned,  as  an  inter««tins;  fact,  that  hia  brothers  and  sisters ^-fonr  in 
number — all  made  an  eariy  decision  to  serre  Christ.  They  did  so  all  their 
life,  and  all  died  in  faith.  The  eldest  brother — &e  natriar^  of  the  family, 
an  eminently  Christian  man — died  only  a  fewweehs before  Mr.  E.  Hollens, 
being  npwarda  of  eighty  years  of  age.  They  were  both  precmt  at  the 
fimeral  of  Dr.  Tidman  lait  May. 

He  was  in  the  Bunday-school  at  Barhican  before  his  marriage  in  &e  year 
1811.  He  beeasM  a  menber  of  the  Charch  about  the  year  1S14,  so  that 
the  period  of  his  Christian  profession  extended  to  fifty.four  or  fifty-fire 
years.  Through  all  that  time  he,  by  the  graee  of  God,  held  on  hia  way 
without  erer  futering  in  his  oonrse — without  erer  deviating  from  his  pria- 
etplea,  which  he  held  with  a  firm  grasp ;  and  with  a  high  reputation  for 
piety  and  uaefuluess,  whidt  he  ^^eerred  unblemuhed  to  ^e  end.  He  wag 
a  good  man,  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghoat. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  featnrea  of  his  idiaraoter  were  the  follow- 
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e  was  a  man  of  prayer.  In  lisletiing  to  him  in  the  family  and  on  other 
oceaeicmB,  I  have  frequently  been  atrock  with  the  simplicity  and  humility, 
the  fulness  and  unetion,  of  his  prajera,  which  imi^esBod  me  with  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  a  man  of  deep  communion  with  God.  In  his  last  illness 
he  bore  thia  testimony :  "  I  have  proved  the  power  etf  prayer.  I  have  had 
troubleB,  heut  troublee,  but  I  knew  where  to  take  them.  There  was  one 
text  he  often  quoted:  "Lei  kim  lay  hold  of  my  ttrenati."  He  did  that 
hiraaelf,  and  when  he  heard  of  any  sinking,  as  in  utter  despEur,  under  their 
trials,  he  would  say,  "Thej  know  not  what  it  is  to  lay  hcdd  of  thy 
atrength."  He  trained  his  spirit  and  ruled  his  life  acciwaing  to  the  pre- 
Mpt,  "  Be  earefnl  for  nothinf ,  fant,  iu  evvrytking,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thankggiving,  make  knotre  your  requests  unto  God."  In  doing 
to  he  reenred  the  promise,  "And  the  peace  of  God  whid)  paesetfa  aO 
nnderrtanding  ahall  Keep  yonr  heart  and  mind  through  Chnat  Jefoa." 
Often  have  I  wondered  at  the  aingiilar  compoaedneaa  of  his  spirit— the 
ciim,  nnmffied  tone  of  his  mind,  knowing,  aa  I  did,  something  or  the  har- 
dens he  had  to  bear.    In  quietneaa  and  eonfideoee  was  his  etr«Bgth. 

He  was  a  diligent  Bible  student,  and  used  to  pore  over  the  "Oom- 
mmitary  whcJly  Biblical."  How  often  would  ke  speak  of  passages  which 
had  forciUy  struck  hia  own  mind,  ahowing'that  he  had  not  only  read,  but 
thought  on  what  he  read.  With  what  readiness  and  with  what  aocurao^ 
he  would  repeat  portiona  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible  waa  the  book  of  his 
heart.  "  I  ased,  he  said  to  me  in  his  dying  bed,  "  I  uaed  to  like  hymas,  but 
tmnni  don't  reaek  Scripture."  Then  he  kegaa  to  quote,  "  The  name  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  ^e  righteous  ranneth  iato  it  and  i«  safe." 
What  a  grand  text  that  for  a  dying  men  to  pillow  hia  head  upon  !  What 
nnfiuliBg  strength  and  support  are  treacnred  np  &et«  when  hmrt  and  fleah 
■re  hSse  t  iCar  yon  and  I  know  that  place  of  strength  and  Meority  in 
the  great  Bonr  of  need ! 

Daii^  his  laat  iUseea,  a  roller  of  texts  mi  k««g  np  n  lui  «l 
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-where  be  could  lee  it.  During  the  firat  part  of  his  illneas.  hi*  dauglit^r 
turned  the  new  leaf  over  every  morobg,  and  he  feasted  on  the  texta  darine 
the  day ;  his  occaaional  renurka  shonisg  that  he  continaallj  meditated 
upon  them. 

After  a  time  be  coald  not  see  to  read  them  himself,  and  his  daaghter  bsd 
to  read  them  to  him ;  still  he  waa  able  to  remember  them  and  talk  about 
them.  The  last  few  days  he  complained  that  hia  memory  waa  failing,  for 
he  could  not  remember  tbe  texts,  and  asked  that  they  might  be  repeated  to 
him.    Thia  was  done  to  the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  even  then  he  had  power 

' -i^.---   -    -      .<  mi  .   .     .     1       . ._  .  p      uently  quot<  '  '* 
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16,  "Behold.  1  lay  in 
Zion  for  a  foundation  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  comer  stone,  a  sure 
foundation,"  emphatically  referring  to  the  rare  Jhuadation,  It  would  seeiB 
that  hia  mind  direlt  particularly  on  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  K>re 
promise  of  ici^un/ff.  Hence,  on  being  asked  almost  at  the  very  last  if  he 
cordd  slill  say.  "  The  Lord  is  the  strengtli  of  my  heart,"  he  replied  quii-kly 
and  oheerrully,  "  Oh,  yea  ;  everything  would  oe  lost  if  that  were  lost." 
Thus,  as  I  have  said,  our  dear  friend  and  father  waa  remarkable  for  his  love 
to  the  Word  of  God.     In  life  and  in  death  it  waa  bin  strength  and  joy. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  tin- 
J/iniKo/'G'oif  and  the  social  exerciecB  of  religion.  It  la  well  known  how 
regularly  and  punctually  be  attended  that  aerrice,  and  erery  other,  both  on 
work  day  and  Lord's  day,  held  in  that  place,  and  many  other  religious 
services  besides.  At  all  special  religious  serrices  he  was  to  be  seen,  with  liis 
placid  face,  his  pleasant  smile,  hia  kindly  words,  and  bis  cordial  shake  of 
iho  hand.  And  serricea  he  valued  so  much,  he  trained  the  members  of  bis 
family  to  value  alao ;  and  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  many  of  them  brought  to 
the  knon- ledge  of  the  truth  in  the  place  where  they  worabipped  ao  lonjr. 

His  life  nas  tbe  life  of  a  Christian,  of  one  thoronghly  devoted  to  Christ. 
Those  who  lived  with  Mr.  Mullens  can  testify  that  what  he  waa  by  oatward 
prorcBsion,  that,  in  every  respect,  he  was  in  spirit  and  behaviour. 

Towards  his  children,  and  those  who  had  married  hia  children,  bis  heart's 
best  feelings  flowed  out  in  a  calm,  deep,  pure  stream  of  tender  and  conside- 
rate love,  which  waa  never  interrupted,  never  disturbed,  nor  in  the  smallest 
degree  ruffled  to  the  end  ;  and  in  remembrance  of  them  all,  he  left  them,  as 
his  dying  be C[uest,  what  he  was  pleased  to  express  as  a  token  of  his  "  un- 
abated affection." 

According  aa  hie  circumstances  and  opportunities  permitted,  ha  was 
ready  to  sasist  every  good  work.  He  never  made  the  daima  of  his  own 
family  an  excuse  for  not  giving.  He  often  expreised  himself  atrongly 
and  indignantly  with  regard  to  those  who,  though  poasesalng  ample 
means,  yet  acle'd  in  a  niggardly  spirit  towards  that  cause.  To  bis  power. 
Tea,  and  beyond  his  power,  I  bear  record,  he  was  willing  of  himself. 
Knowing  that  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  he  gave  cheerfully. 

He  was  a  Sunday-school  lupehntendent  for  thirty  years.  In  proof  of 
the  rMiard  which  waa  felt  for  him,  he  received,  iu  the  year  1852,  a  testi- 
monial from  the  elder  scholars,  in  "  token  of  their  esteem  for  his  character, 
and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  solicitude  he  had  shown  for  their 
spiritual  welfare."  Again,  in  the  year  I860,  a  tribute  of  respect  and  affec- 
tion from  the  teachers  and  senior  scholars  of  Barbican  Sonday-achoola  waa 
presented  to  their  "  beloved  superintendent,"  as  they  were  pleued  to  call 
him.  He  laboured  also  in  connection  with  the  Christian  Instruction  Society, 
and  devoted  time  and  attention  to  the  day  as  well  as  to  the  Sunday-achoou. 
He  always  struck  ua  as  being  a  model  deacon.  In  former  ^eara,  be  did  a 
great  deal  of  the  paator'a  work.  He  devoted  much  time  to  vuiting  the  siok, 
for  which  he  waa  apeciaily  adapted,  and  in  which  he  was  eminently  UBefol. 
Hia  viaits  were  always  greatly  valued.     He   wu   ooaatantiy  attending 
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committeea,  &iid  erer  busy  in  MTaogioR  and  Bettlin;;  all  Borts  of  cbapel 
bnsineBB.  His  character  woa  for  him  great  influence  in  the  Church.  He 
posscBaed  good  seoae  and  good  temper,  was  ever  conciliatoir,  was  emphati- 
cally a  peace-maker,  and  a  firm  RDd  aympathizing  friend.  He  was  diligent 
and  reliable.  He  went  through  with  what  he  undertook,  and  did  not 
dieoppoint,  as  HOme  do,  from  want  of  steady  perBererance.  Such  yrM  hia 
attachment  to  Barbican,  that  for  many  years  he  seemed  to  live  for  it.  He 
was  ever  thinking  for  it,  planning  for  it,  working  for  it,  and  he  did  not 
ceaae  to  remember  it  in  hia  prayers. 

His  end  waa  just  Bach  as  might  have  been  expected— calm,  unmffled, 
peaceful,  beautiful.  Mroistera  and  friends  who  Tisited  him  regarded  the 
scene  as  one  which  is  was  a  privilege  to  witneaa.  They  felt  that  the  room 
where  this  good  man  waa  waiting  for  the  Master's  call,  which  was  Boon  to 
be  heard,  was,  indeed,  "  priTJleged  ab^ve  the  common  walks  of  earth, 
quite  ou  the  verge  of  Heaven."  In  him  waa  fulfilled  the  aaying  that  ia 
written,  "  Chriat  hath  aboliabed  death."  Death  was  abolished  irith  respect 
(o  him.  It  had  no  terror ;  ita  sting  was  gone,  it  was  deprived  of  its  power 
to  harm.  True,  he  felt  the  solemnity  of  hia  situation,  and  he  said  to  mo 
with  deep  seriousneas  of  manner,  "  No  one  can  tell  what  ij  behind  that 
cnrlain."  But  when  I  said  to  him,  "  I  hope  you  have  peace,"  ho  replied, 
"  I  can  emphasize  that  word,  and  say  perfect  peace,"  Eeferring  to  his 
long  life  of  Christian  activity,  I  remarked,  "  Yonr  work  is  uow  done." 
"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  did  not  think  so."  He  loved  work ;  he  was  ever 
thinking  that  there  waa  something  more  foe  him  to  do.  Ho  had  no  idea  of 
giving  up.  But  this  passed  away  in  his  illness,  and  he  was  content  to  leave 
the  work  to  others,  and  to  go<  I  observed,  "  You  ere  going  to  hear  Christ 
say  to  you,  Well  done-"  "  Ah,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  hardly  say  that."  Theui 
after  a  alight  pause,  he  added,  "But  it  teill  be  accepted."  Feeling  how  j^oor 
and  unworthy  everything  was  which  he  had  done  for  Christ,  and  conscious 
of  his  onn  imperrcction  and  sinfulness,  he  went  on  to  quote  one  of  his 
favourite  texts,  "  If  any  man  ai'n,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  ■ 
Jesua  Christ  the  Bighteous,"  repeating  "  Jeans  Christ  the  Sighteout."  You 
see  then  where  hia  hope  was,  what,  after  all,  he  was  looking  to — to  nothing 
in  himself,  hut  only  to  Christ  and  His  righteousneis.  Be  rested  there — 
there,  where  every  one  of  us  must  rest  if  we  would  be  safe. 

It  waa  noticed  that,  within  an  hour  or  so  of  his  death,  be  gently  lifted  his 
band,  and  put  it  down  again,  as  he  often  did,  saying,  "  Jttui  Chritt  the 
Sighleovi.'     These  were  almost  his  last  words. 

So  he  fell  asleep.  Silently,  quietly,  without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle, 
without  a  sigh,  he  passed  awaj.  He  simply  ceased  to  breathe.  Just  aa 
the  mom  was  breaking,  there  broke  upon  him  the  morning  of  an  eternal 
day.    He  was  not,  fot  God  took  hira. 


IBiars  of  tge  <t^\xx^t%, 

October  21. — Moretonhampstead,  Devon.  A  new  chapel  wu  opened  in 
this  place.  Sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  by  tlie  Ben.  D.  Thomas, 
B.A.,  and  C.  B.  Symea,  B.A. 

October  22.— Warrington.  A  meeting  vras  held  in  Wjclifie  Chapel  to 
welcome  the  Bev.  Or.  S.  Beaney,  of  Taunton,  as  pastor.  S.  Bigby,  Esq., 
took  the  chair,  and  addretaes  were  delivered  by  the  B«TS.  W.  Boat,  H.  B. 
Burton,  J.  Ward,  Lord  Teyuham,  and  others. 

October  26. — Westbury-on- Severn.     The  chapel  in  this  place  was  re- 

giened,  after  enlargement.    The  Bervicea  were  conducted  ^  the  Ber.  E.  J. 
artlamd. 
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Oetob«r  SB.^BerkB,  Soath  Oxon,  nad  8<»th  Bncki  AuoeiatiaB.  t^ 
antamnal  meeting*  were  ksld  at  Wobam.  The  Ben.  J.  F.  Store  mow, 
LL.fi^  A.  W.  Joluuon,  £.  W.  Bhaldsn,  B.A^  aad  S.  EMtMB  eondMted 
the  uhaI  biuiness. 

Manchenter.    A  public  meeting  was  lield  in  Uie  Go%linnt4t3«et 

Chapel  in  connection  with  tha  lettlement  of  tbe  Ber.  W.  Arford,  late  «f 
tijme  Bf^ia.  The  Rera.  B.  Hurig,  Dr.  FaAer,  J.  Bedell,  and  J.  Owrtber 
coadncted  the  proceedings. 

October  27.— Adelphi  Chapel,  Eacknej-TMuL  A  flerrioe  was  held  oa  the 
occuion  of  the  re~openine  of  the  Bchool  Baildingt.  3.  Alexander,  B»q., 
presided.  The  Ben.  C.  Dukes,  U.A.,  M.  Dariion,  W.  Manhall,  J.  Spang, 
W.  Tyler,  and  A.  A.  Eamsey  deliyered  addiesHs. 

Cov«Dti7'.    A  tneetinf;  waa  held  to  w^come  the  Bev.  J.  'Whewell  to 

Vioar-lane  ChapeL  The  Eevs.  J.  W.  Kiddle,  T.  G.  Horton,  J.  G.  Jnkea, 
£.  H.  Delf,  and  W.  B.  Darica  conducted  the  maetiDg. 

Donet  Coonty  Asiooiation.    The  aatanmal  meetingi  were  lield  at 

Stalbridge.  The  Bers.  J.  Lockwood,  S.A.,  G.  Uiall.  F.  Beclcley,  B.  Ashton, 
BjL.,  B.  Gray,  B.A,  T.  Jnat,  J.  Keynes,  and  oHera  mwducted  the  biuiaeaa. 

Wycombe,    A  meetinE  wai  held  in  Trinity  Chapel  to  take  leare 

of  the  Ber.  J.  Hayd^i,  irho  nad  been  paetor  of  tlte  dkiir^  for  mon 
than  thirty-four  yean.  A  ailrer  inkatand  w—  yregented  to  him  ai  a  mack 
of  e»teoin.  The  Bera  T.  H.  Browne,  J.  W.  C«wbe,  J.  Hyatt,  J.  H. 
Milli,  Esq.,  aad  others  addrevBsd  the  meeting. 

Keyirorth,  BoBth  Notta.     Servieea  were  held  in  connertioa  with 

Ibe  ordination  of  the  Ber.  J.  £.  Eayc,  of  Nottiaghmn  Institute.  The  B«ti. 
J.  Matheson,  U.A,  F.  B.  Wiltiana,  J.  Mackintosh,  W.  B.  Vanghas, 
J.  Miller,  and  C.  Clemanee  took  part. 

Long  Melford.    The  ordination  of  the  Ber.  G.  L.  Tomer,  U.A,  of 

Cheshunt  College,  took  place.     Sermons  were  preached  by  the  Ben.  J. 
■  Steer  and  E.  Jones.    The  Beva.H.  B.  Eeynolds,  B.A,  W.  Field.  M^.,  and 
others  alao  took  port  in  the  seiricei. 

SuTTCT  Uiasion.    The  aeventy-firit  antomnal  meeting  wu  held  at 

the  Baptist  Chapel,  Upper  Norwood.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber. 
W.Brock.  The  Bers.  A.  E.  Lord,  Dr.  Thomas.  W.  P.  Tiddy,  J.  8.  Bright, 
J.  Fillana,  J.  U.  Soule,  F.  Ai1port,Bsq.,aDd  others  alio  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 

October  28. — Corraitry.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Well-^reet  Chapd  to 
welcome  the  BeT.  J.  W.  Kiddie  on  his  retom  fran  his  wedding  tour.  A 
piece  of  plate  and  a  pmve  of  gold  were  presented  to  him  oa  the  ooeaiiBn. 

' Osset,  Yorkshire.    The  Ber.  J.  Forshaw,  of  Airedale  CdWe,  was 

recognised  as  putor  of  the  Independent  Church.  The  Bers.  M.  Howard, 
B.  Brace,  M.A.,  S.  Oddie,  J.  G.  Miall,  Dr.  Fruer,  W.  Thomu,  and  others 
conducted  the  proceedings. 

October 29.— Newmarket,  derecognition  of  the  Ber.  J.  C.  Burnett 
took  place.  The  aerricea  were  conducted  by  the  BeTS.  C,  C.  Bnmett, 
J.  Beere,  E.  Jones,  A.  Norris,  and  others. 

NoTember  1. — Branatonc,  Burton- on-Trent  A  new  day  and  Sunday- 
school  was  opened  in  this  place.  Sermons  were  preached  by  the  B«t.  J. 
Haelam.  On  the  following  evening  a  meeting  wu  held,  when  Ur.  Haslam 
UxA  the  chair. 

November  3. — Forest  Gate.  A  meeting  was  held  in  connection  witli  tkt 
settlement  of  the  Ber.  G.  Firth.  The  Ber.  J.  Curwen  took  tlie  diair.  The 
Eeva.  J.  B.  Talbot,  T.  E.  Btallybrsas,  "W.  H.  Hooper,  J.  Forter.  and 
E.  Clarke,  Esq.,  addressed  the  meeting. 

— —  Welling.  A  meeting  was  hdd  to  reeogiuie  tka  Ker.  W.  Bmhmhb 
as  pastor  of  l£e  church.     The  chur  was  taken  by  the  BeT.  J> 
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Tho  'Ren.  6.  Beud,  J.  B.  Filce,  J.  H.  Oonltj,  S.^,  S.  Pukiiuoa,  G. 
Geddes,  W.  Fritli,  and  Mesan.  Morris  and  Walxer  also  took  part  ia  the 
enRMemMiU. 

NoTenber  4 — Mortlalce.  Sbeea  Vale  CoDsregationAl  Chtqiel  waa  re- 
opened.    The  Bev.  G.  3.  Ingram  preached  on  the  occasion. 

November  5.^AulabT-road,  Hull.  Wjcliffe  Chapal  waa  opened.  Ser- 
mons were  preached  bj  tlie  Bers.  H.  Alloa  and  K.  A.  Keaford,  M.A., 
LL.B.    The  cost  of  the  building  is  aboot  £8,000. 

Staindrop.    The  new  chapel  in  this  place  was  opened.    The  Iter*. 

S.  Goodall,  A.  T.  Kobjohni,  B.A,,  &.  Stewart.  W.  Darwent,  and  H.  Kendall 
took  part  in  the  proceedinffB. 

November  8. — Wakefield.  Services  were  held  in  connectioa  with  the 
opening  of  a  new  school-room  in  this  place.  Sermons  were  preached  by  the 
B«VB.  Dr.  Campbell  and  E.  B.  Conder,  M.  A.     The  coat  will  be  about  £3,000. 

Ifovember  10. — Stransea.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Castle-atreet  Chapel 
to  con^atulate  the  £ev.  W.  Jonea,  toe  pastor  of  the  church,  on.  the 
completion  of  fift?  jeanf  serrice  in  the  Chriatian  miniatr/,  A  cheque  for 
£200  was  preaented  to  Mr.  Jones  on  the  occasion.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  BevB.  G.  P.  Evana.  J.  Whitby,  and  D.  M.  Jonkuw,  B.A. 

November  11. — Alton,  Hants-    The  chapel  was  re-opened,  after  under- 

O  alterations  and  repairs.  A  sermon  was  preaehed  by  the  £ev. 
.  Carlisle,  LL.B.  The  Eevs.  F.  M.  Holmes,  W.  M.  Panll,  8.  March, 
J.  Dawson,  H.  CoJeman,  and  W.  Chappell  also  took  part. 

November  12. — East  Enoyle,  Wilts.  A  meetuig  was  held  in  the 
Independent  Chapel. for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  the 
Her.  B.  Patton.  The  Kev.  J.  White,  B.A.,  presided.  The  testimonial 
constnted  of  npwards  of  for^  volumes  of  books. 

November  16. — Blyth.  The  ohapel  in  Carl  ton-street  waa  opened.  The 
BevB.  T.  Clifton,  G.  Steward,  J.  Beed,  M.A.,  W.  Thomas,  and  others 
conducted  the  day's  angagenents. 

November  29. — Sussex  Home  Missionaiy  Soeiety.  The  annual  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Pavilion,  Bnghton.  Mr.  D.  Pratt  presided.  The  Eev. 
A.  Fojster  read  the  report 

PASTOBAI.  NOTICES. 

CALLS  ACCSrHD. 

The  Bev.  J.  Knaggs,  of  Dalston,  has  accepted  an  invitotioB  to  the 
pastw«te  of  the  ehuroti  at  Stratford. 

The  Ser.  W.  Edwards,  Wrexham,  that  of  the  cfavrch  at  Eilsby, 
N  orthamptonshire. 

The  Bey.  A.  Oriffidi,  LL.B.,  of  Spring-hill  College,  that  of  the  chnn^  at 
Aberystwyth. 

The  Bev.  D.  Saw,  of  the  Bristol  Congregational  Institute,  that  of  the 
cbnrch  at  Biynmawr,  Monmouth. 

The  Bev.  J,  Thorpe,  of  BlacUieatb,  that  otihe  church  at  Wendover. 

The  Bev.  T.  C.  Udale,  of  Sew  College,  that  of  the  chwrdi  at  Faringdon. 

The  Bev.  H.  Bower,  of  Totnes,  Devon,  that  of  the  chorch.  Grand  Panrfe, 
Bnghtoa. 

The  Bev.  3.  Totmg,  of  Faringdon,  that  of  the  church  at  Borey  Traoey. 

The  Bev.  G,  E.  Booghton,  of  Birmingham,  that  of  the  ehnreh  at  Sosthua. 

The  Bev.  A.  Phillips,  of  Airedale  College,  that  of  the  ohnrch  at  Spring- 
head,  Manchester- 

The  Bev.  H.  Coleman,  of  Holesworth,  Safiblk,  that  of  the  ohareh  at 
FenryK,  Cornwall, 

The  Bev-  H.  OllermiBhaw,  of  Hull,  that  of  the  ohnreh  at  Bethna  -green- 
road. 

The  Bev.  M.  Attwell,  that  of  the  ehnroh  at  Beading,  to  be  assistant 
minister  with  the  Ber.  B.  Bulmer. 
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The  Ber.  J.  Bainton.  of  Bftcknef  College,  that  of  Uls  Node  Hill 
ConsregatioiiBl  Chnreh,  Newport,  I.W. 

The  Ber.  J.  C.  FosUni,  of  SHoetbridge,  that  of  the  chorcK  at  Sidmonth. 

The  Ber.  J.  M.  Wright,  of  Sotberham  College,  that  of  St.  James 's-atnet 
Church,  Nottingham. 

KESIaniTIOKS. 

The  Bev.  W.  Slater  hu  resigned  the  pastorate  of  tlie  HoUj  Wttk  Inde- 
pendent Chnroh,  Leamington,  through  ill-healtb. 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Proctor,  that  of  the  church  at  Node  Hill,  Newport,  LW- 

The  Ber.  J.  A.  T.  Skinner,  B.A.,  that  of  the  chnreh  at  Itcben, 
Sonthampton. 

The  BeT.  J.  B.  Jenkins,  of  Lyme  Begii,  in  conseqnence  of  ill-healtb. 


CTfie  Bettremtnt  oE  t\}e  prtsent  £tritor. 

It  haa  already  been  intimated  that  a  change  is  about  to  take  place  in 
tiie  editorehip  of  the  Evavoklical  Mioaziki.  The  managers  regret  to 
state  that  with  the  present  number  the  Bev.  J.  Stonghton  retires  from  tbe 
office  he  haa  so  worthily  and  successfully  occniiied  for  many  yeara.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  the  liteTary  care  and  ability  with  n  hien  tLe  Magazine 
has  been  edited  during  the  period  it  has  hod  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Stougb- 
ton'a  services.  While  its  pages  have  ever  been  loyal  to  the  great  prineiplea 
of  eTsngelical  trutli,  they  nave  at  tlie  same  time  borne  ample  proof  that  the 
claims  of  modern  thoufcht  and  taste  have  not  been  forgotten  or  negleeted- 
The  managers  hare  had  the  utmost  eonfidence  in  their  esteemed  friend,  the 
editor,  knowing  how  pre-eminently  he  was  qualified  for  the  duties  to  be 
discharged ;  and  could  their  im{>ortunity  have  prevailed,  the  Magaxine 
would  have  still  remained  under  his  able  and  jadicioua  supervision.  When 
Mr.  Stoughton  first  became  officially  identified  with  the  Magazine,  it  iras 
with  no  thought  of  beooroing  the  permanent  editor,  but  merely  to  meet  a 
temporary  exigency  occasioned  by  the  long  and  lamented  illness  of  the 
late  Dr.  Morison.  On  several  occaaiona  Mr.  Stoughton  has  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  editorship  of  the  Magazine  should  pass  into  other  handa,  and 
lie  haa  retained  it  so  long  only  in  obedience  to  the  unanimous  and  earneat 
persuasion  of  the  managers.  The  period,  however,  haa  at  length  arrived 
when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Stonghton  takes  elTect.  The  managers  cannot 
part  with  the  editor  without  the  warmest  ezpressioni  of  their  high  r^ard 
and  esteem,  and  their  hearty  wishes  that  a  long  period  of  active  usefulnesa 
in  the  Chnreh  of  Christ  maj  be  vouchsafed  to  him. 
The   managers   have  had  an  anxious  and  somewhat  perpleiinK  dnW  to 

Sierform  in  appointing  a  succeasor  to  the  Ber.  J.  Stoughton.  They  have 
elt  that  thoronghly  efficient  editorship  is  indispensable  if  Ibe  Magazine  is 
to  maintain  its  well-earned  reputation  amongst  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth.  After  rery  careful  and  patient  consideration  they  believe  that  they 
hare  been  directed  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  inLeresla  of  the  Magaztnc 
maybe  committed  with  the  utmost  confidence.  At  the  vetjcordial  invitation 
of  me  managers,  the  Ber.  Dr.  James  Spence  has  consented  to  undertake  the 
ftatnre  editorship,  and  will  enter  upon  his  duties  at  the  commencement 
of  the  ensuing  year.  The  managers  have  very  peat  pleasure  in  making 
this  announcement,  and  they  doubt  not  it  wiliibe  received  with  equal 
pleaaure  by  all  who  are  accustomed  to  reaij  the  Btahoblical  MAaaziKB 
and  desire  to  perpetuate  the  faithful  testimony  for  the  Gospel  of  oar  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  behalf  of  the  Managers, 

6.  B.  BBsaiiB,  TVeownr. 
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I.— ITTTH   BUDGET   DESPATCH. 

To    THE  MlSSIOHABISS  W  SoDTH  APBICA. 

Mission  Hoitse,  Blomfiii.i)  Stkeet, 

LoNDoy,  Novtmher,  2,  1868. 
Dear  BBExBBEif, 

1.  The  Mission  of  vhich  yoa  are  members  has  occupied  an  imusnal 
sliare  of  the  thought  and  time  of  the  Directors  dnring  the  past  eighteen 
months.  The  discomfort  and  priTation  suffdfed  by  several  of  jonr 
number  within  the  Cape  Colony,  daring  the  three  years'  drought,  deeply 
affected  them.  But  inquiry  soon  showed  that  the  depression  of  certain 
of  the  Colonial  Stations  arose  from  far  deeper  causes  than  those 
which  the  drought  threw  into  prominence,  and  imparted  a  mora 
earnest  interest  to  the  consideration  of  those  meaaores  which 
might  secure  for  them  a.  tmn  and  permanent  prosperity.  The 
isolated  position  of  the  brethren  in  the  Bechnana  Missions  has  also 
called  forth  our  warm  sympathy;  and,  added  to  the  claims  of  the  lai^ 
populations  among  which  they  labour,  has  naturally  led  the  Board  to 
desire  as  far  as  practicable  to  increase  their  numbers  and  strengthen 
their  hands. 

•  »  *  •  # 

5.  On  the  relation  which  a  missionary  should  eustain  to  his  conTcrts ; 

on  the  development  of  Church  principle  and  Church  life ;  on  the  training; 

of  the  Native   Ministry,  and  on  the  propriely  of  its   displacing  the 
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pastorate  of  the  EngUeh  or  foreign  miseioiiitrj ;  on  <2ie  oeccenfy 
of  iraining  the  Native  Churches  to  ntaintoiu  the  oTdiiumces  of 
the  Gospel  for  their  ovn  use,  we  have  written  much  in  previous  letters, 
espemally  in  the  despatohes  to  the  West  Indies  and  Af ada^acar.  Id 
thoas  Missions  and  in  Polynesia  the  outlay  of  the  Society  &om  the  pre- 
sent time  vill  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  msintenance  of  the 
'RnglUh  misBionaries.  What  then  is  the  position  in  which,  in  the  jud^ 
ment  of  the  Board,  you  stand  in  Southern  Africa  ? 

6.  Within  the  Cape  Colony,  things  are  in  a  veiy  different  conditionfrmn 
that  which  prevailed  when  Dr.  Tenderkemp  founded  our  IfissioiiB,  and 
when  Dr.  Philip  fought  the  great  hattle  of  notiTe  freedom.      Serfdom 
and  slavery  have  long  been  aboliehed;  the  natives,  once  proBcribed,  an 
now  electors  of  a  free  legislature  and  are  eligible  as  members.      Cultiva- 
tion, sheep-famuDg,  trade,  and  commerce  have  greatly  increased  ;  vsges 
have  risen,  and   there  is  a  large  demand  for  labour :  on  the   whole, 
labourers  on  the   iaima,  as  veil  aa  in  the  towns,  are  fairly  treated ,-  a 
more  kindly  feeling  prevails  toward   them :    communicationa  have  beCT 
multiplied  on   every   side.      But  what  a  acanty   population    the  wide- 
spread colony  contains !     It  has  two  fxBsoiTB  to  the  square  mile !     Em- 
bracing an  area  of  250,000  square  miles,  its  forty-six  diviaiona  contain 
496,381  people.     And  the  fourteen  divisions  in  which  the    Society  hSB 
stationa  contain  227,000  people,  of  whom  142,000  are  natives:  and  of 
these  40,000  are  in  the   district  of  Queenstown.      In  recent   yean  il» 
white  races  have   increased,  English  and  Dutch,  Fresoh  and  Qennaiiii 
and  now  number  181,69t  persona.      Xhe  Hottentot,  Kafir,  and  otbar 
native  races  number  only  314,000  people.     That  ia  just  three-fourths  of 
the  native  population  of  Jamaica.    But  while  on  the  one  hand  the  native 
races  have  decreased,  the  means  of  religious  instruction  have  gtett&y  in- 
oeased ;  though  it  ie  still  by  our  own  Sodety  and  the  Iforavians  that  ibo 
natives  are  to  the  largest  degree  cared  for.    Of  the  thirty-five  miwen- 
aries  of  the  Society   now  labouring  in  South  AMca,  nineteen  reside 
within  the  colony,  from  Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth:   while  Adsm 
Kok  and  his  three  thousand  Oriquaa  plead  earnestly  for  themselves 
and  for  the    twenty  thousand  heathen  Kafirs  around  them,   and  we 
have  not  yet  given  them  the  missionary  they  desire.    You  cannot  there- 
fore wonder  that,  on  revising  their  general  Mission  ^tem  in   SonUt 
Africa,  the    Directors  have  arranged  to   reduce  the  number  of  their 
stations  within  the  colony,  with  a  view  to  increase  them  in  Esfirland, 
and  in  the  vast  tenitones  bsyond  the  Orange  Biver.     They  wish  also 
that  the  stations  retained  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  fixed  in  towu- 
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Mr.  Fliilip  urged  tfa#t  these  dii«f  statioiu  should  be  twelre  or  fourteen 
in  number,  being  located  as  follows : — 


District. 

Natiti 
fofdlation. 

Hud  Station. 

OVT-STATI0»f. 

1.  CapbTowk  .    , 

2.  CAPBDwraiCT  . 

3.  SWILLKNDAU         . 

4.  OnDTHHOOBir        . 

G.Oeobob     .    .    . 

6.  HUMANBDOHF        . 

7.  Pom  ELiiAsBta 

8.  UlTBMiriOH      .      . 

13,710 

9,279 

IS 

6,670 
fi,<78 
4,602 
10,9*2 

8,300 
6,S1S 

10,S74 
8,178 

40,905 

Cape  Town      .     .    . 

P.Srl 

Zuarbiuk.    .    .    . 

Ondtahoont     .    .    . 
Hope  Data       .    .    . 

Port  liiriitli     .    . 
Uitenha^  .... 

Hgddelberg,  Slug  BiTir. 

PuMlWdorp,  Mstjes  Drift. 

BetlieWoip,  Niniigefc  *o. 
Grait  River,  Van  Sudeiu,  4c 

10.  CaAOOCK          .     . 

11.  SOHBBSKT          .      . 

12.  FOBT  BbAUMBT. 

13.  ALB4BI        .       .      . 
11.   QUBBNSTaWN     . 

Ciadock 

SomanfltandBedlbrd 
Phaipton    .... 
GnUum's  Town  .    . 
H«ckn«y     .... 

Tarluutad,  &x. 

AleiAndrit. 
T«>mo,lc 

Total.    .    .    . 

142,lt9 

This  number  of  stationB  and  missionaries  is  the  largest  which  the 
Sooietj,  with  its  preaant  daims,  ought  to  allow  to  such  a  population. 
When  the  arrangement  is  carried  into  effect  the  Colony  will  still  have 
£3urtoen  missionaries.  "Were  it  more  compact,  that  number  would  be 
too  large,  and  as  the  Natire  Churches  grow  stronger  and  seonre  a  large 
number  of  competwt  .'instmotors  among  theii  own  members,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors,  it  will  be  right  and  wise  still  fsxther  to  re- 
duce it. 

7.  Beveral  of  the  chnrches  within  the  Colony  hold  a  special  rolatiai 
to  some  of  the  missionoiy  brethren,  having  chosen  them  as  their  psators 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  supporting  them  as  such.  But  the  effort 
has  in  many  respects  fiuled ;  the  impCTfect  support  has  ocoasioned  oon- 
eiderable  inconvenienoe,  and,  at  times,  privation  to  the  pastor :  the 
burden  laid  upon  the  ohurohes  has  proved  greater  than  they  could  bear ; 
they  have  been  depreraed  instead  of  being  boilt  up ;  and  several  have 
grown  weak  instead  of  strong.  However  well  meant,  it  is  evident 
&om  it«  results  that  the  experiment  has  not  succeeded,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  altered.  Mr.  Philip  has  so  well  indi- 
cated the  reasons  of  the  failnre,  and  has  so  clearly  shown  the  remedy, 
that  the  Directors  have  little  difficulty  in'aoting  on  the  experience  which 
ih^  hare  acquired  in  other  Misaiona  as  [well  as  in  that  of  South 
Africa.  In  a  very  few  of  t^e  Colonial  districts  (as  the  Population  Table 
shows)  it  is  practicable,  and  will  be  beneficdal,  to  develop  more  folly 
the  Evangelistio  element  of  the  Mission ;  the  missionary  should  cease 
to  be  the  pastor,  whom  a  weak  Church  is  vainly  striving  to  sni^cat, 
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and  should  resimie  his  position  as  ErangelizeT  and  Baperlntendent  oi' 
active  Mission  agencies.  In  B»nie  cases  the  population  is  too  thin  and 
scattered  to  allow  of  this,  or  it  may  be  sufficiently  cored  for  by  ministers 
of  other  chorches ;  and  competent  Native  Pastors  and  Erangelists  are 
the  men  who  should  assidaouely  be  sought  to  occupy  such  places. 

8.  Within  the  Colony  iha  six  Isstitdtioxs  atill  existing  hare  long  oc- 
cupied a  prominent  place  in  the  Socie^'a  plans  of  labour.  Their  object, 
history,  proceedings,  and  present  position  have  been  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  papers  printed  for  the  Directors.  To  the  Directors  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  their  special  work,  ie  done;  and  aa,  at  this  period  in  the 
hiatory  of  the  Society  and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony,  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  continue  the  large  amount  of  secular  care  which  they  have 
involved,  the  Directors  have  resolved  to  bring  their' management  u/ 
them  to  an  end.  This  course  involves  difficulties :  but  to  keep  them  os 
is  plainly  a  greater  difficulty  stiU.  The  Board  have  therefore  appointed  a 
Commieaion  to  undertake  details,  and  have  asked  the  aid  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony,  in  the  completion  of  the  neora- 
eaiy  arrangements.  The  principal  points  involved  in  this  course  are  de- 
scribed in  the  BesolutioiiB  already  forwarded  to  you.  The  Board  do  not 
forget  that  in  these  InstitutionB,  eBpecisUy  at  Hankey,  a  great  experi- 
ment has  been  carried  out  during  a  long  series  of  years.  It  was  right 
to  tiy  it,  and  it  has  been  sustained  with  energy  and  devotedness ;  but 
the  results  suggest  the  serious  inquiry :  Have  the  Native  races  that  moni 
stamina  of  oonstitutioTi  which,  sanctified  by  the  Qoq)el,  may  enable  them 
to  take  an  aotivs,  entorprising  part  in  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the 
government  of  the  world  ?  Apart  from  this  question,  the  Directors  de* 
siie,  wherever  practicable,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  spiritual  work, 
which  is  their  first  du^. 

9.  The  DireototB  would  remind  you  that  the  Commission  have  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  case  of  a  Tekolooicai.  IirsTTrunoH  and  Nosmju. 
School,  and  would  ask  youz  suggestions  and  co-operation  on  behalf  of 
those  brethren  in  a  matter  so  important  to  the  spiritual  instructicHi  of 
all  your  churches. 

a  »  •  • 

12.  In  reducing  the  number  of  stations  and  contracting  the  range  of 
the  Society's  operations  within  the  Colony,  the  Directors  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  missionaries  will  necessarily  be  diminished, 
and  that,  instead  of  having  nineteen  or  twenty,  the  society  wUi  require 
only  twelve  or  fourteen.  In  Kofirland,  and  among  the  Griquaa,  we 
flholl  need  six  or  seven ;  and,  strengthening  the  Misaions  north  of  the 
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Oraiig«  Jtirer,  the  BireotoTB  will  be  glad  to  me  trelve  brethren  at  iroA 
among  them.  The  morementa  neoeuitated  hj  tliese  arrangements 
ahonld  naturallj  be  confined  to  younger  brethren,  and  as  far  as  ptsctic- 
able,  the  changea  should  be  made  to  fall  lightly  on  brethren  who  have 
been  longer  in  the  field. 

13.  On  these  points  we  hare  already  addressed  the  miasionaries  more 
immediately  concerned ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  importanoe 
that  the  measures  inrolred  in  the  Besolntiona  of  the  Board  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  oommoa  system,  it  will  be  well  tor  you  all  to  secure  the 
MIeet  opportunities  praotioable  of  free  oonsnltation  with  each  other. 
Xovr  general  isolation  must  greatly  hinder  that  cronmunion  and  fellow- 
ship which,  in  &e8e  days,  is  doing  so  moclt  to  stimulate  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Ton  hare  endeavonred  in  some  measure  to  oreroome  this  dis- 
adrantage  by  means  of  the  Erangelioal  Union ;  but  more  is  needed  at 
this  particular  crisis.  In  &e  first  instance,  local  meetings  may  be  ar- 
ranged without  difficult  by  the  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King 
William's  Town,  by  those  who  cluster  round  Fort  Elizabeth,  and  by 
those  who  recently  gathered  at  Capetown.  We  understand  that  at  the 
close  of  the  year  etereral  of  the  Northern  MissionarieB  will  from  Tarious 
reasons  be  gathered  together  at  the  Kumman;  and  we  hare  suggested 
that  the  opportuni^  should  be  embraced  of  advising  the  Board  to  the 
fullest  extent  on  the  wants  and  management  of  their  important  stations. 
And  when  matters  grow  more  mature  respecting  the  InstitutionBi  it  will 
be  most  beneficial  that  as  many  brethren  as  possible  should  meet  the 
members  of  the  Commiaaion  at  Hankey,  and  combine  the  resolts  of 
their  reflecdous  and  consoltations  on  these  important  questiona : — 
What  districts  and  localitiea  under  Bnglish  role  are  now  well  occupied 
by  brethren  of  other  Societies  ?  What  localitiea  still  need  careftil 
Evangelization?  What  Native  agency,  voluntazy  as  well  as  paid,  is 
available  or  can  be  produced  for  that  object  ?  What  individuala  and 
what  classes  can  be  secured  as  pastors  of  the  Native  Churcfaea,  either 
in  an  independent  position,  or  under  the  overnght  of  an  English  Mia- 
aionaiy  ?  What  will  be  the  best  places  for  schools  ?  Where  and  how 
can  you  best  secure  competent  teachers  P  What  local  funds  can  be  de- 
pended on  ?  What  plane  may  be  suggested,  in  concert  with  the  membra 
of  the  Commission,  respecting  the  proposed  Theological  Institation  ?  Who 
shall  be  its  instructors,  and  with  how  many  students  can  it  be  started? 
What  arrangements  and  movements  among  themselTes,  would  the 
brethren  frankly  suggest  to  each  other,  to  carry  out  the  system  now 
planned  by  the  Board  ?     All  these  important,  questions  can  best  be 
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answered,  and  tbrix  detidla  moet  wisdj  Htded,  bj  petwmal  interooniM ; 
and  the  Direetora  cannot  deBira  better  aid  in  tlieir  plans  than  the  Tien 
irhich  Toold  be  oareftillj  matured  at  sooh  a  gathering.  While  it  ii 
onlj  right  to  ask  yon  to  stndy  economy,  all  reasonabla  expenjses  connected 
both  with  yonr  jonmeyingB  to  sooh  meetings,  and  jvur  sntBrtBinmeot 
whfle  (kej  laat,  will  readily  be  home  by  the  Board. 

14.  For  all  the  Natire  Chnrahes,  and  for  the  raoas  now  brought  nndsr 
the  teaching  of  the  Ooepd  of  Ohrist,  the  Directors  pray  abnndaa^ 
showers  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  b  grace.  liong  hare  Uiese  races  been  de- 
spised and  plundered  and  trodden  down  by  stronger  nations ;  bat  frw- 
dom  haa  come  to  them  in  Ihe  rights  and  possessionB  of  this  life,  and  Ae 
Gospel  has  brought  them  light  and  liber^  and  Wealth  &oin  heaven.  It 
is  Uie  glory  of  the  Christian  Chnrdi,  in  modem  da^,  that  she  has  been 
their  friend  and  helper,  and  haa  introdnoed  them  to  opportunities  of  en- 
lightenment, instruction,  and  moral  progress,  the  reeolto  of  which  slisl^ 
in  fature  days,  far  exceed  in  beanty  and  extent  anything  whu&  ths 
world  has  yet  seen  among  them.  The  Direotors  <tf  the  Soaety  nD 
gladly  contribute  their  share  to  the  efforts  stiU  needed,  and  only  seek  to 
make  those  efforts  more  efibctiTe  for  the  high  and  which  th^  are  is- 
tended  to  secure.  Therefore,  brethren,  be  stead&st,  unmoTable,  alvsjl 
abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  JB» 
labonr  is  not  in  rain  in  tlie  Lord. 

n.— DEPAETUKE  OP  THE  "JOHN  WILLIAMS." 

Okcb  more  the  Society's  Uiaaionary  vessel  has  sailed  on  her  enand  of 
mercy  to  the  Polynesian  seas.  A  new  ship,  yet  bearing  the  old  ana 
honoured  name  of  two  predeoeasors,  she  has  set  forth  ocder  nnnsaai 
auspices,  and  with  excellent  prospects  of  a  imccessM  voyage.  W™ 
supplied  with  stores  for  her  own  use,  and  laden  with  supplies  for  the  MJ^' 
sion  families  and  for  their  various  stations,  she  is  also  taking  on*  ^' 
and  Mrs.  Shaw,  a  missionary  schoolmaster  and  his  wife,  ibr  Bao^o't 
and  a  son  of  Mr.  Dninunond,  one  of  onr  most  experienced  Samoan 
missionaries.  The  vessel  left  the  docks  on  Thursday,  November  I9tiii 
was  towed  to  the  Nore  by  a  steamer,  and  there  finding  a  iair  wind,  p^ 
ceeded  through  the  Downs  into  the  English  ChanneL  Alrea^  on  S""' 
day  Moniing  (16th)  she  was  off  Dartmouth,  left  her  pilot,  andnn^BT 
the  impulse  of  a  strong  easterly  breeze,  sailed  away  straight  to  »»■ 
Those  fair  winds,  with  fine  weather,  continued  in  the  South  of  Eng^*"^' 
several  days  after  her  departure,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  beli^^ 
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that  they  have  carried  the  ship  well  on  her  -wny  into  &e  Allantio.  It  is 
hoped  she  will  reach  Syditet  within  a  hundred  d&js,  or  about  Fehntary 
SOth,  1869. 

TTpon  few  of  their  reoent  projects  have  the  Direotoie  expended  more 
oamaet  'thought  than  on  the  arrBngemento  oonnected  with  their  new 
Teeeel.  The  matter  having  been  foroednpon  titeir  attention,  tiiey  deemed  it 
right  to  take  np  ttie  queetion  &om  the  very  beginning,  in  order  that 
^mrj  plan  adopted  might  be  completely  adapted  to  the  ciiannistanoefi 
and  reqniiemento  of  the  preeent  day.  A  Ship  CcnoanxE  tlierefbre  waa 
4Lppointed,^which  hea  hdd  frequent  meetings :  and  to  its  sereral  members, 
eepeciaOy  to  its  chairman,  J.  Sjsxf  Wklch,  Esq.,  the  Directoni  are 
greatly  indebted  for  the  fblneee  of  their  inqmriea,  and  the  caieM  de- 
liberations under  whic^  the  new  ffjvtem  has  been  arranged.  The  South 
j9ea  miaflionaries,  now  on  a  viait  homo,  met  this  Committee  on  several 
«ccaBtone,  and  valuable  letters  and  snggestiona  ware  also  handed  over  to 
tiiem  from  tlie  brethren  now  in  the  idands.  The  specoal  need  of  a 
Kiedonary  ship,  the  work  she  Bhonld  undertalre,  (he  most  snitable  siie, 
tjhe  eoorae  of  her  verges,  her  management  in  Sydney,  uad  other 
topics  of  vital  importanoe,  were  all  earefiilly  examined,  and  the  ocm- 
olusions  reached  were  reported  to,  and  finally  adopted  by,  the  Beard. 

On  no  qaeetion  did  the  Conunittee  and  the  Board  exeioiBe  more  carefbl 
deliberation,  and  seek  more  earnestly  the  guidance  of  God,  than  on  the 
appointment  of  a  Captain  to  whom  the  command  of  the  ship  Bhould  be 
entrusted. 

It  was  felt  to  be  of  the  highest  impcotence  that  moh  a  man  should  not 
only  be  competent  as  a  seaman,  but  that  in  Christian  character,  in  good 
temper,  in  patience,  in  kindnees  of  diapodtion,  in  a  thorough  sympathy 
with  missionaiy  work,  he  should  be  in  perfect  haimoi^  with  the  objects  of 
the  Society,  and  with  the  special  work  which  the  vessel  has  to  aJx;omplieh. 
AH  felt  it  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  snoh  a  man,  but  they  trusted 
also  that  for  God's  work  God  Himself  could  provide  him.  His  special 
aid  was  eou^t  accordingly,  and  it  is  truly  believed  it  was  not  sought  in 
vain.  Among  nine  captcune  of  vessalB,  whose  papers  were  examined  by 
the  Committee,  and  with  whom  the  Committee  held  personal  interviews, 
were  three  who  seemed  suitable  :  and  among  them  Captain  Fowxkb,  of 
Scarborough,  not  only  stood  first,  but  eeemed  to  be  the  very  kind  of  man 
whom  all  desired.  Subsequent  intareourse  with  him  confirmed  this 
impression,  and  the  Directors  gladly  gave  him  Hie  aj^ointment. 

The  officers  and  erew  of  the  ship  also  were  picked  men,  several  of 
them  being  Church  members  and  teetotallers ;  and  theor  steady  behaviour 
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on  board  during  &eii  detention  in  dock  gave  promiae  of  effidemt  serrioe 
ftt  their  hands. 

Ab  it  is  proposed  that  the  John  WilUamt  shall  not  retom  to  Eoglantt 
Sox  Bcrreral  yean,  and  that  she  shall  visit  Sydney  at  the  oloee  of  eT«ry 
annual  voyage,  the  Directoia  have  appointed  a  Ship  Oomhitcki  in  that 
port,  to  whom  they  have  entrusted  the  oare  of  the  vessel.  Veiy  reepon- 
sibledntiea  will  fall  on  these  friends  of  the  Society,  and  veiy  foil  powen 
have  been  conferred  upon  them.  The  Committee  oonsistB  of  J.  Faihtax, 
Esq.,  W.  K£.  Thohpsoit,  Esq.,  Josuh  Uiili.xs8,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Okieah:  with  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Suhubslahd  as  Secretaiy. 

TheOocKiB  to  bepnrsoedby  theYeaeelin  her  voyages,  so  aa  to  secore 
the  most  favourable  winds,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  safety,  has  been 
considered  with  special  care ;  and  here  the  experience  of  the  Miasionai; 
brethren  in  England,  and  the  opinions  of  oaptwms  aooustomed  to  the 
Pacific,  proved  of  excellent  service  to  the  Board.  It  has  now  bean 
arranged  that,  on  herfirst  voyage,  the  Joh»  WilliMiu,  on  leaving  Sydney, 
shall  proceed  direct  to  Tahiti ;  and  then  visit  all  the  Hiaaionaiy  stations  as 
&r  as  the  Iioyalty  lalands,  as  Bpeedilyaspraotioable,  in  order  to  laud  their 
supplies.  Betuming  to  Huahine,  by  the  Southern  route,  she  will  visit 
all  the  out-Btations  in  the  Austral  Islands :  next  the  out-statioiis  in  the 
Hwvey  group ;  and  finally,  as  many  of  the  out-stations  of  the  Samoan 
Uission  as  will  allow  her  to  retnm  to  Sydney  harbour  by  Christmas  of 
1869. 

Uany  prayers  have  been  offered  on  her  behalf,  and  in  relation  to  all 
the  work  and  the  interests  of  which  she  is  the  centre.  God  has  given 
many  tokens  of  His  favour,  and  signs  thai  those  prayen  have  been  heard. 
May  the  answeis  of  peace  be  still  vouchsafed  as  her  needs  arise,  and  may 
prayers  and  thanks  be  continued  still. 

in.— TKE  SAMOAN  MISSION— TUTUILA. 
Ths  liUnd  of  Tltuila  is  one  of  the  moat  be»Qtiftil  in  the  3>iuo»n  groap.  It  U  k>iiw- 
wbftt  small,  being  only  seventeen  milea  long  and  five  iniles  wide.  A  mountiin  ridge 
mot  kloDg  the  crntro  of  ths  island,  from  which  hnnch  rocky  Bpnra,  encloiing  rtlltj» 
and  alopei  and  bright  bsf  i,  the  aides  of  which  an  clothed  with  the  richest  r^eUtion 
fiiniiahed  by  a  tropical  cKme,  The  population  amonnta  to  3,900  persona,  gathend 
chiefly  in  two  settlBments,  Lronb  and  Faoopxoc  ""  '  "  ""  ""  *''"  *'"  '  " 
nioat  beautiful  and  commodious  harbonr.    The  n 


and  the  ReT.  G,  F.  Scott,  RA.  Owing  to  the  enforced  »l«ence  of  both  these  bnthran 
in  England  at  the  same  time,  the  atationa  bare  somewhat  solTered  in  recent  yean ;  but 
Mr.  MoBBAThasdonehiabest  by  occasional  visits  to  aapply  their  lack  of  aerrice,  Mr, 
Scott  has  already  reached  the  island  ODce  more,  and  Ur.  Powsu.  is  on  hi*  way. 

1.      BASfOAN  CONTEIBTJnOXS.      XR.  UVKRAT,  MAY  32in),  1868. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding;     ment  of  the  oratttilniticnB  of  cor  mis- 
you  the  sum  of  £M0  as  a  first  instsl-      siut  to  the  Sode^  kx  the  preMot 
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year.  Our  aimnal  midmonary  meet- 
mgs,  at  wHch  tbs  contributioitB  for 
the  year  are  made  up,  tave  aa  yet 
been  held  at  but  a  fenr  pUcee,  bo  we 
con  only  conjecture  as  to  the  amonnte 
ve  shall  realize.  I  don't  think  it  vrill 
&U  below  that  of  laat  year,  and  that 
as  you  will  see  from,  the  balance-sheet 
of  our  assets,  which  will  reach  you 
along  with  this,  amounts  to  £1,400. 
By  the  way,  the  loss  of  our  mission 
ships  has  led  to  irregularity  as  to  the 
Qme  of  holding  our  general  meetings 
for  two  or  three  yetus  past.  I  trust 
we  shall  be  able  to  be  more  regular 
for  the  ftituro. 


part  of  the  year,  and  a  quarrel  be- 
tween one  of  the  villages  of  this  dis-  ' 
trict  and  one  of  Mr,  "Watson's  dimi- 
nished by  more  than  one-half  the  con- 
taributiDns  from  that  village  and  the 
one  adjacent.  For  home  we  have  an 
advance  upon  last  year,  and  liberality 
in  &&t  direction  we  always  regard  as 
a  healthy  symptom.  The  amounts  for 
the  two  objects,  home  and  abroad, 
stand  as  follows  :^For  the  Society, 
£194  111.  6d.;  for  home,  £194  Gt.; 
total,  £389  3i.  ed ;  not  a  small  sum, 
considering  the  now  limited  extent  of 
this  district.  We  do  not  think  it 
advisable  here  to  say  anything  about 


We  held  our  May  meetmga  here  the  straits  in  which  you  are  at  present 
last  week.  Dr.  Turner  and  Mr. 
Whitmee  were  with  us,  and  lent  their 
aid.  We  had  vary  interesting  meet- 
ings, though  the  contributions  to  the 
Society  are  smaller  than  they  were 
last  year.  This  b  accounted  for  by 
the  &ct  that  two  of  oar  principal 
villages,  and  one  of  the  smaller,  have 
been  without  teachers  during  a  large 


regards  fnnds.  It  ia  very  gratifying 
to  us,  however,  that  our  contributions 
keep  up  so  well  in  these  times  of 
embanassment.  For  ten  years  past 
we  have  had  a  steady  increase,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  present 
year  at  this  station,  and  the  same  is 
true  to  a  large  extent  tiiroughont  the 


2.    TuTuiu 


BALE  OF  BIBLES.      THB  8AJIE. 


Early  in  the  present  year  Mrs. 
Uurray  and  myself  made  a  visit  to 
Tutuila.  We  left  home  on  the  21st 
January,  and  reached  Leone  on  the 
24th.  We  spent  a  month  between  the 
two  stations,  Leone  and  Pagopago, 
and  got  back  to  Apia  on  the  24th  of 
February. 

We  were  very  much  cheered  witli 
our  visit.  The  people  gave  us  a  very 
warm  reception,  sod  we  spent  the 
time  we  were  among  them  very 
happily,  and  I  trust  usefiilly.  I  con- 
versed with  207  candidates  for  Church 
fellowship,  and  of  these  we  received 
new  members,  S6 :  restored  members, 
56 ;  total,  143.  About  80  candidates 
remain,  40  in  each  district.  The 
number  of  members  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  was   as   follows : — Leone,  225  ; 


Pagopago,  235;  total,  460.  During 
the  eighteen  months  that  had  elapsed 
since  our  former  visit,  there  had  been 
sixteen  fiailures  at  Leone,  and  seven 
at  Pagopago,  most  of  Ihem  not  very 
serious  cases. 

The  oontributions  from  the  two  dis- 
tricts amounted  to  £50  ISs.  Td.,  and  I 
received  over  £40  proceeds  of  sales  of 
Bibles,  sold  since  our  former  visit,  and 
during  our  last.  And  if  the  people 
could  have  got  money  there  would  not 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
unsold  when  we  left.  Uoney  is  much 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained  on 
Tutuila  than  on  this  island  and  Savui. 

At  IJeone,  where  money  is  most 
plentifljl,  about  50  copies  were  sold 
during  our  stay,  and  a  goodly  number 
also  at  Pagopago.    Since  our  return 
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home  I  have  had  an  urgent  applicatum 
from  tha  teachera  at  Leone  for  a 
fiirther  supply.  We  had  bat  two  caaes 
remaining  of  the  10,000  printed  a  few 
years  since  by  the  British  and  Ftoeign 
Bible  Society,  and  thes^  I  have  eont, 
one  to  each  atafioii,  and  I  oxf&A  very 
shortly  to  hear  that  they  aro  all  sold. 
This  eager  deeiie  to  poaaeeB  the  Word 
ol  God,  which  is  geoaral  throoghont 
the  Somoan  groap,  is  of  oouise  a  very 
<^heemig  fiymptonu  lifay  the  light  and 
the  li&  go  hand  in  hand. 

3.  forssY  m  BAUOA.  thk  aua. 
for  many  years  the  Fapieta  havo  endearoured  to  seome  a  firm  footing^ 
amongst  our  Misaioiu  in  the  South  Sea  Islaiids.  ThsM  effi>rts  hAve  been 
put  forth  in  Tahiti,  in  Samoa,  and  in  the  Loyalty  IiUnda.  Bat  whezeror 
they  have  contended  wUh  the  truth  on  eq^oal  tenns,  their  TictoziBs  hnre 
been  but  fsw.  la  Tahiti  and  Samoa,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
eonrerts  cling  to  the  Word  of  Ood ;  and  even  in  the  Loyalties  it  is  only 
nnBcrupulous  Tiolence  irhioh  has  enabled  them  to  make  laij  progzess. 
Ux.  Murray  speaks  thus  of  the  case  ; — 


You  irill  be  pleased  to  bear  that  we 
hare  remitted  to  the  Bible  Socwty 
nearly  £3,000  towazds  paying  tor  tiie 
edition  of  tbs  Bible  priatad  Cot  us  a 
few  years  since,  and  that  all  ibat  re- 
maiiiB  due  to  the  Society-  ia  a  balaaoe 
of  about  £90,  which  I  hope  aooiL  to&r- 
ward.  Mx.PlattandlbopetohATvafew 
weeks  at  leYioion  work  abortly.  We 
most  make  all  pradioable  baata  now 
witb  that  work,  ao  as  to  hare  another 
edition  with  the  least  poambia  delay. 


We  were  very  much  pleased  to  find 

at  Tutuila,  that  Popery  has  made  so 
little  progress,  though  the  island  has 
been  so  long  left  without  a  resident 
nussionary ;  and  there  is  a  priest  sta- 
tioned at  Leone,  who  is  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost  to  make  proselytes. 
The  whole  number  of  Fapists  on  the 
island,  men,  women,  and  children,  is 
only  101 ;  of  these  77  are  in  the  Leone 
district,  and  24  in  that  of  fagopago. 
It  is  amazing  how  little  progress  the 
system  makes  throngbont  the  group. 


For  years  past  it  has  remained  almost 
stationary;  though  there  are  some  ten 
or  twelve  priests  scattered  over  the 
islands,  with  a  bishop  a  great  part  oi 
the  time  at  tbeir  bead. 

The  state  of  things  geneEsllf 
throughout  this  Misnon  is  encourag- 
ing at  present,  and  we  hope  that  this 
is  also  the  case  in  our  out-stations.  It 
was  BO  when  we  had  news  from  them  a 
few  months  ago.  A  thoroogh  Tisit, 
howerer,  is  yery  much  needed;  but 
alas!  when  shall  we  be  able  to  make  it? 


4.      SAMOA.      FSOU  TBX  "STDITET  KOBltllTO  BSRAUl." 

It  is  always  interesting  to  get  a  view  from  an  oatslder  of  the  soenes  of 
our  miauonary  labour,  and  the  following  is  a  very  pleasing  aoooont  of 
Samoa,  coatribated  by  a  resident  to  the  Sgditey  Morning  Strald  i — 

A  etrangar,  on  entering  the  harbour  mediately  oome  to  the  oonclnskm  that 
tf  ^ia,  is  itraok  with  the  anmber  of  ship-building  on  an  extmsive  eaale  is 
axtennVD  buildings  reaching  down  to  being  carried  on  undex  the  enormous 
tbe  beach ;  and  if  at  any  time  he  baa  aheds,  of  rarions  colours  and  aisee, 
Tisited  a  dockyard  town,  he  will  im-      which  go  to  fill  up  the  large  piece  of 
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land.wluoIi,lCeesTB-  Oodda&oj  on  one' 
mde  liove  OBeaieA,  and  Ux.  Macfvlane 
on  the  other.  Bat  ve  are  soon  unde- 
ceived in  OUT  soimiaea  by  Mr.  Pilot 
HamUton,  who,  ftfter  raoeiTing  in- 
structions to  take  the  ship  to  uiohor, 
tells  us  that  tiio  sheds  we  have  mis- 
taken for  diip-bailding  pnipofles  are 
large  etores  in  Thich  the  opemtioa  of 
^nning  xad  dearing  cotton  is  being 
oaiiied  on,  and  Uie  smoke  issuing 
&om  several  atoam-eiigineB  and  snwke 
stacks  confirms  what  he  says.  Fairly 
at  anchor,  we  are  boarded  on  all  fddes 
by  people  from  the  shore,  all  anxious 
to  know  who  the  stranger  is.  These 
*  satisfied,  we  hie  to  the  Consulate,  thetQ 
to  deposit  our  papecs  with  Hr.  J.  G. 
TTOliams,  H.B.M.  Consul ;  and  firom 
him  we  find  that  the  harbour  of  Apia  is 
perfectly  free,  the  ouly  ctaage  what- 
ever being  pilotage,  which  for  a 
sohooner  is  ten  dollars  in  and  out. 
We  find  vast  improTemsnts  every- 
whare ;  neat  biiildings  oreoted  by  the 
natives,  andbytbeBoropeans;  magni- 
ficent houses  omnpared  with  what  they 
wece  some  few  years  since.  The  bay 
looks  oharmin^y  gay ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  Consular  flag,  which  waves  in 
the  breeze,  several  private  ones  an 
flannting  their  gay  oolonrB  to  the 
usual  trade  wind.  Having  business 
at  Uataantu,  we  cross  the  river,  but 
not  by  a  bridge.  A  native  stands  in 
reodiness.to  conveyus  over  fbr  a  small 
douceur,  a  piece  of  tobacco  bong  the 
usual  payment ;  butwe  were  glad  tofind 
that  ftmds  had  been  oolleoted  to  erect 
a  saspenBion  bridge ,  and  that  the  wwk 
was  actually  in  hand.  This  is  mudi 
needed,  and  will  be  a  oonvenience  to 
al),  both  foreign  and  native.  Arrived 
at  Ur.  Uac&rlane'a,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  the  noise  of  the  eteam- 
en^e,  and  on  inapeeting  the  work 
done  by  it,  we  find  it  busily  en- 
gaged   ginning   oottoa   and    saving 


wood,  and  a  whole  poosa  of  natives 
packing  the  cotton  as  it  is  cleaned.^ 
The  horse,  when  first  landed  at  Samoa, 
saiprieed  the  natives  more  than  any- 
thing they  had  pieviously  seen,  and 
they  called  it  the  solifenna,  or  the  pig 
that  flew  over  tiie  land ;  but  the  steam- 
engine  pu^es  them — tiiey  have  named 
it  &e  devolo,  or  the  devil,  and  the 
natives,  strangers  to  the  place,  look 
on  viOi  wonder  and  admiration, 
muiy  of  them  coming  from  great  dis- 
tances to  see  it.  C<rtton  pl&nting  is 
geneial  everyvhero,  and  tiiepast  season 
has  been  a  propitious  one  for  the 
gathering  of  the  crop;  the  export  this- 
year  will  attain  the  dimenaions  of 
2000  bales,  and  annually  a  large  in- 
crease will  be  looked  for.  Land  clear- 
ing goes  on  briskly,  ev«n  with  the 
present  paadty  of  labour;  and  the 
Uessrs.  Goddefroy  will  have,  by  March 
next,  1000  acres  under  cotton  crop; 
others  will  have  a  proportionato 
quantity,  but  these  gentlemen,  from 
tiieir  large  capital,  take  the  lead  in 
these  matters.  Landbeamly  obtained 
from  tiie  natives,  a  great  change 
having  come  over  them  in  tiiis  re- 
spect. Where,  some  ten  years  since, 
a  piece  of  land  a  native  would  never 
part  with,  be  will  now  sell  freely,  the 
price  generally  being  about  one  dollar 
per  acre ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  it  is  generally  thickly  timbered, 
and  as  labour  ts  exceedingly  scarce,  it 
takes  tame  to  get  it  under  cotton. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  great  drawback 
to  Samoa  aot  advancing  more  rapidly 
is  the  independence  of  t^  natives ;  all 
labour  has  to  be  done  by  natives 
from  neighbouring  islands,  prin- 
cipally Savage  Island,  of  whom  there 
are  about  500  at  the  Navigators. 
Twice  as  many  more  would  find  im- 
mediate employment,  as  they  are 
natives  that  work  well  and  moderately 
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IV.— AMOT.     OTJTSTATIONS  IN  THE  HTTI-AN  DISTRICT. 

■  Tub  city  of  Ahoy,  on  the  Ulaud  of  that  name,  is  the  lie«d-quartere  of  one  of  the 
most  flonriehing  of  the  Chincao  Hisaions  of  tbe  Society.  This  station,  with  its  out- 
posta,  iHin  the  Hontbern  part  of  the  province  of  FokieD.  The  Mission  in  Amoy  was 
foQDded  in  1843,  b;  Messra.  Alexander  and  John  Stbohach,  who  still  reside  there,  de- 
voting their  energies,  as  far  as  increasing  years  vrill  allow,  to  the  work  to  which  they 
-together,  more  Iliiui  thirty  years  ago,  were  ordained.  The  oilier  members  of  the 
llisaion  are  Mr,  Macoowan  and  Mr.  Sadleb. 

There  are  nine  ontstations  connected  with  Ahov,  of  which  Bopien,  Lambang,  Tong- 
San,  and  San-io  are  in  the  Hui-An  district,  about  a  hundred  miles  north- weiit  of  Amoy. 

1.— LETTER  FBOU  THE  KET  J.  8TR0MACH,  JULY  6TH,  1868. 


I  have  now  to  give  jou  some  ao- 
-oount  of  wLat  has  been  doing  in  the 
Hui-An  diatriot  during  the  Inat  three 
montiia,  at  the  soTetal  atationa  of  Bo- 
pien,  Lambang,  Tong-San,  'and  San- 

2. — NET  BTATIOir  AT 

In  my  la«t  letter  I  told  you  of  the 
establishment  of  a  new  station  at  San* 
io,  a  village  situated  eight  or  nine 
miles  N.E.  of  Copion.  A  convert 
named  0-tau,  belonging  to  that  vil' 
lage.  was  baptized  at  Sopien  in  Sep- 
tember, and  soon  showed  his  seal  in 
behalf  of  his  Master,  by  giving  up  a 
room  as  a  meoting-plaoe  for  any  in- 
■dined  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  A 
preacher  was  sent,  and  the  services 
were  well  attended  for  some  time.  But 
the  persecution  I  alluded  to  in  my 
Ifaivh  communication  as  already  be- 
gaa,  soon  waxed  more  violent ;  the 
chapel  was  twioe  attacked,  and  all  the 
jireacher's  effects  were  plundered.  The 
head  men  of  the  villsge  took  up  the 
«aae,  discovered  the  plunderer,  and 
condemned  him  to  a  light  but  rather 
disgraceful  punishment.  TTjii  aged 
motJaer  in  a  fright  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life:  and  on  this  account  a  fine 
was  attempted  to  be  levied  on  the 
Christians,  which  they  declined  to 
pay ;  but  the  final  result  was  that  O- 
taa  and  his  family,  numbering  eleven 
persons,  and  seven  others,  were  driven 
out  of  the  village.  O-tau's  shop  and 
liouee  were  plundered ;  and  his  loss  is 
estimated  at  1000  dollars.     The  fugi- 


io.  I  have  paid  two  visits  to  this  dis- 
trict ;  one  in  April,  when  I  was  absent 
twelve  days  from  Amoy ;  and  one  in 
June,  frvm  which  I  returned  on  the 
1st  July. 

SAlf-IO  :    PEB8ECCTI0N. 

tivee  took  reAige  in  fiopien,  where 
the  converts  have  most  kindly  and 
liberally  contributed  to  their  support, 
assisted  occasionally  by  subsciiptions 
from  us  and  from  the  Churches  in 
Amoy.  The  magistrate  of  the  district 
was  at  once  appealed  to;  and  my 
pundit,  at  my  request,  mode  two  jour- 
neys in  order  to  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings. These  have  been  long  pro- 
tracted, and  I  have  had  to  appeal  to 
our  Consul  on  the  subject.  Neither 
the  magistratfl  nor  his  underlings  have 
any  wish  to  favour,  or  even'  do  the 
barest  justice  to  those  who  have  neither 
the  ability  nor  the  desire  to  use  bribes 
— BO  essential  to  success  in  a  Chinese 
law  plea.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  animus  of  the  magistnta 
towarda  Christianity,  which  was  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  friendly  tar  ncrn- 
tral.  On  my  first  visit,  he  mode  many 
promises  of  redress,  but  fulfilled  none 
of  them.  For  eleven  weeks  he  did 
next  to  nothing ;  and  would  have  oon- 
tdnaed  this  inaction  had  I  not  paid 
him  my  second  visit.  After  repeated 
urging  I  got  him  to  fix  a  day  fbr  bear- 
ing the  prosecutor,  and  one  of  the 
preachers  as  a  witness :  but  the  qoes- 
tions  he  put  as  to  the  grievances  sought 
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Ui  be  redreased  van  scant  and  partial ; 
tiis  cHef  object  was  plainly  to  bally 
both  the  Cliriatiana  for  Uieit  profsB- 
hIod  of  a  foreign  religion.  He  sneerod 
at  the  idea  that  Ohrist  was  in  any 
degree  superior  to  Confticius,  and  ex- 
prosaed  his  utter  aatonisbment  at  the 
dootrine  maintained  by  these  two 
ChristianB  that  the  worship  of  God 
was  a  dnty  aa  incnmbent  on  the  great- 
est of  s^es  as  on  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  He  abused  the  preacher  for 
pioetituting  his  knowledge  of  Ghineae 
literature  to  a  purpose  eo  alien  to  its 
spirit,  and  wanted  to  make  him  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  such  an  unworthy 
course,  wiQi  a  signal  want  of  success ; 
for  I  am  bappy  to  state  that  the  an- 
swera  of  both  our  converts  were  as 
bold  and  unflinching  as  I  could  de- 
sire, though  it  was  evidently  the  in- 
terest of  the  prosecutor  to  moke  Ught 
of  what  stood  BO  much  in  bis  way  to 
obtaining  the  interest  of  the  magis- 

3. — KVmEITCB 

I  may  mention  in  ftirther  proof  of 
hie  devotion  to  a  cause,  the  sincerity 
of  bis  attachment  to  which  has  been 
so  well  tested,  that  on  two  oooaaions  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  hie 
evening  prayer,  when  he  thought  only 
God  was  hearing  him ;  both  times,  in 
the  room  next  to  mine,  in  the  Chinese 
inn  we  put  up  at  for  the  night.  The 
latter  oocasion  was  a  peculiarly  in- 
teresting one.  Shortly  after  our  arri- 
val, the  inn  bad  kn  inflnx  of  gueste 
from  the  country,  all  engaged  in  the 
worahip  of  the  idol  they  brougbt  with 
them,  which  was  seated  in  an  elegant 
sedan  chair.  These  villagers  were  to 
(bnn  port  of  an  idolatrous  procession 
soon  to  come  off;  and  they  placed 
their  idol  and  hie  chair  in  the  court  of 
the  inn,  lit  up  his  lamps,  and  presented 
him  with  various  viands.  Not  content 
with  this,  they  must  let  all  ttie  nei^- 
bourhood  know  what  they  were  doing; 


trateonhisbebalL  All  the  magistrate's 
questions  on  the  subject  of  Christianity 
were  utterly  irrelevant  to  the  cose  iv 
huid,  and  were  forbidden  by  the  spirit 
oftbeTreatywith  Great  Britain,  which 
allows  Chinese  to  profess  Christianity. 
I  hod  given  up  all  hope  of  the  magis- 
trates doing  anything  more  towards 
securing  us  justice;  when,  shortly 
after  the  bearing,  policemen  came  to 
me  with  the  information  that  they  hod 
been  authorized  to  apprehend  the  plun- 
derers (wbiob  ought  to  have  been  done 
three  months  ago],  and  they  lotted  to- 
me for  payment  of  their  expenses, 
which  ibey  felt  to  be  amply  paid  by 
the  dollar  I  gladly  gave  them.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  resti- 
tution will  be  mode  to  0-tau,  who 
may  be  stud  to  have  lest  his  all ;  and 
whom,  that  no  personal  iq'ury  might 
be  done  to  him,  I  brought  back  with 
me  to  Amoy. 

3?  aiwcEBirr. 

and  I  was  roused  from  my  £rst  sleep 
by  the  hideous  clangour  of  a  most  | 

dissonant  set  of  so-called  musical  in- 
struments,  and   shortly  after  by  the  | 
loud  horsb  tones  of  what  seemed  to  be  \ 
the  voice  of  a  maniac — in  reality,  one  I 
of  the  sorcerers  who  always  take  the                , 
lead  in  such   idolatrous  processions.  I 
It  is  the  rdle  of  these  men  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  special  idol  they  are^  i 
honouring,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  this  affiaiM,  to   present  supplica- 
tions which  are  sure  to  be  answered. 
But  his  enunciation  was   that  of  a 
madman,  and  so  ware  his  gestures ; 
irhile  bis  words  were  the  merest  inco- 
herent gibberish,  every  paragraph  or 
divimon  of  which  was  Ibllowed  by  the 
loud    and  most  irreverent  question, 
"You  understand  me,  don't  you  f"  In 
the  intorvab  of  this  volley  of  what 
seemed  abuse  rather  than  worship,  the 
fellow  spoko  OS  soberly  on  ordinary  mat- 
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ters  u  aiif  of  Lis  comrades,  vLo  seemed 
vary  little  iaterested  in  what  lie  yna 
doing.  After  being  witness  to  a  ser- 
vice  like  this,  how  soothing  to  my 
Hpirit  waa  it  to  hear  the  soft,  low,  feel- 
ing tones  of  mj  ChiistiEm  companion's 
voice,  when,  in  lowly  adoration,  lie 
was  bowing  to  ^e  Baviour,  and  en- 
treating, with  reiterativB  eBmeetnoss, 
meroT  for  himself,  his  fiunily,  hie  fel- 

i. — FBOORESS  [ 

In  April  three  elderly  men  among 
tho  reftigees  from  San-io,  and  four 
yonng  men  from  the  neighbonrhood  of 
Bopien,  were  judged  fit  for  admisaon, 
and  baptized ;  and  in  Jane  two  othera 
&om  San-io,  and  one  belonging  to  Bo- 
pien, were  admitted  to  the  Church.  The 
danger  they  were  incuniiig  in  be- 
coming CkristianB  was  also  well  known 
to  Hie  Till&gers  of  Tong-San,  whei«  I 
Iiad  baptized  the  first  eight  converts 
in  Fobruajy ;  but  in  April  there  wore 
2S  additional  appUoanta,  of  whom  12 
(11  men  and  one  woman)  were  re- 
garded as  worthy  of  baptism.  Fi% 
-continued  to  attend  serric*  regularly ; 
and  on  my  next  visit  I  hope  to  b«  able 
to  receive  at  least  seven  more  into  the 
<7huTch :  several  of  tliBee  belonging  to 
a  village  ten  miles  distant  from  Tong- 
San,  but  travelling  that  distance  twice 
every  Lord's-day  in  order  to  attend 
Divine  service.  They  had  heard  tha 
nunour  of  a  chapel  being  opened  at 
Tong-San,  and  came  to  listen  for  them- 
selves. Their  &vourable  impressions 
were  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  and 
tracts  they  received;  and  they  soon 
longed  for  the  establishment  of  the 
gospel  in  thoir  own  village,  in  which 
two  of  them  occupy  the  poution  of 
head  men.  One  of  these  has  a  house, 
all  of  which  he  will  gladly  give  up  to 
our  Dse,  keep  in  repair,  and  furnish 
with  seats,  £c. ;  the  only  thing  ho 
wants  being  a  preacher,  and  regular 
-"rvioes  for  tha  benefit  of  himself  and 


low-ChnBtians,  and  hie  feIlcnr-«oiiB- 
trymen,  and  oftbring  thanks  to  tho 
Divine  Bpiiit  for  having  asm«t«d  hiiB 
that  day  to  bear  public  testimony  to 
the  Ba^onr.  I  had  thought  that  this 
well-known  and  severe  case  of  perse- 
cution would  stop  the  progreaa  of  the 
gospel  in  tko  neighbonrhood ;  bnt  my 
fears  have  been  altogether  disap- 
pcnnted. 

£  FACE  OF  PEBSXCUnOlf. 

the  four  who  feel  with  him,  and  Qisn- 
wives  and  children — about  20  in  all — 
wiUi  the  prospect  of  the  otlier  80  (tha 
population  of  the  village  being  about 
100)  gradually  joining  them.  The 
only  places  in  which  the  cause  is  not 
prospering  is  Lam-bang,*  where  tlio 
attendance  rardy  exceeds  ten ;  so,  per- 
haps it  may  be  well  to  transflBi  the 
preac^ker  stationed  there  to  tlie  ii«w 
village  c^  San  Cheng.  I  have  often 
hadfavonrable  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing in  the  open  air,  while  living  in  the 
district  city ;  but  till  this  pereecutien 
case  is  favourably  settled  the  inhatu- 
tanta  are  not  likely  to  admit  of  the 
opening  of  a  chapel  in  thcax  city. 

The  station  of  Tio  Ch'hu,  whidi  I 
have  visited  thiice  in  these  three 
months,  is  also  prospering,  and  I  have 
admitted  nine  converte  to  baptism  out 
of  a  considerable  number  of  applicants. 
One  applicant  hod  heard  the  gospel  in 
the  neighbouring  town  (where  there  is 
not  jot  an  opening  for  a  chapel),  and 
was  so  pleased  that  he  com^  regnlarly 
to  Divine  service,  a  distance  of  ten 
miles ;  and  that,  on  the  Sunday  I  wan 
last  tiiere,  thiough  heavy  showers  of 
rain  which  swelled  the  streams  into 
rivers.  He  usually  cornea  every  Satur- 
day evening,  and  returns  home  on 
llonday  morning.  The  converts  are 
much  interested  in  his  case,  and  hope 
ho  will  ere  long  be  admitted  into  their 
fellowship. 

r,o,i,,-,-,ih,.GoO(^lc 
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v.— WIDOWS'  AHD  OKPHANS'  TUND. 

Sefit  gear's  Smmaid  ($§11115. 

"EtaBTExs  jeoTB  liave  past  ^oe  the  Directors  made  their  first  Appeal  to 
the  Mends  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  Fund.  Acknowledging  that 
the  salaries  of  missionaries,  while  freeing  thom  &om  present  anxietf, 
allow  no  proTision  to  be  made  for  future  tronble,  and  especiallj  fi3r  that 
which  may  follow  Budden  and  unexpected  decease,  they  stated  that  the 
doima  of  widows  and  orphans  had  begun  to  form  a  regular  demand  upon 
the  Society's  resources ;  and  they  ui^^  that  such  claims  should  he  met 
by  a  special  offering  &om  the  churches  of  the  country,  at  the  first  Com- 
munion Service  of  the  year.  The  appeal  met  with  a  most  hearty  response. 
It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  many  hearts ;  it  called  forth  many  expressions 
of  affectionate  sympathy ;  and  it  was  felt  on  all  hands  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  supply  the  desired  help  by  a  Sacramental  Ofi'ering,  specially 
gathered  on  its  behalf.  The  vsiy  first  collectiou  thus  made  added  to  the 
Society's  income,  for  that  distinct  purpose,  the  sum  of  £1,547. 

During  these  years  the  great  increase  made  in  the  number  of  the  So- 
ciety's missionaries,  t<^ether  with  the  lengthened  serrice  of  those  pro* 
vionsly  labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  naturaUy  produced  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children  thus  thrown  on  the  Society's 
care ;  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure  which  it  entails. 
When  the  Fund  originated,  £1,3S0  suf&ced  to  meet  that  expenditure. 
Last  year  it  required  £3,789 ;  and  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  enter- 
ing, it  will  probably  need  £4,000.  Thongh  actually  called  the  Wmows' 
and  ORPHxm'  Fimn,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the 
comfort,  not  only  of  die  families  of  uxoeabed  MissioKAiints,  but  also  of 
nXTiBSS  uiBSioHASiKS  themselves.  During  the  year  the  Fimd  will 
have  to  provide  for  thibty-thbxh  widows  of  missionaries ;  for  twkktt- 
sa  cmi^BEir;  and  for  bixtexh  viasiosisiEB,  who,  by  length  of  service 
or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accus- 
tomed worlc  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends  commenced  their  service 
in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  Ihem  represent  the 
earliest  work  of  the  Society  in  Tahiti  and  Madagascar ;  others  its  latest 
developments  in  China,  ludia,  and  Africa.  And  amongst  the  children,  it 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  thet«  ate  many  who,  by  diligence  in  study 
and  excellent  behaviour,  are  fulfilling  the  earnest  desires  of  their  best 
friends. 
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WhUe  paTuig  due  regard  to  every  oa«  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxiooa  to  adminiater  the  ftmds  placed  at  their 
command  wisely  and  with  care.  They  would  wish  that  this  Fund  ahonld 
completely  meet  oU  the  claims  made  upon  it.  The  obligation  which  it 
acknowledges  is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  snre  that  tlie 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  In  this  distinct 
way.  They  venture  to  ask,  therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  Fund,  the  in- 
creased resources  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  Last  year  it  was  deficient 
by  £300 ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  generous  gift  of  our  large-hearted 
friend,  H.  Hofkinb,  Esq.,  of  Hobarton,  that  the  deficiency  was  made  up. 
The  Directors  feel  sure  that  the  increased  number  of  churches  aiding  the 
Bodety,  their  increased  resources,  and  their  growing  liberality,  are  more 
than  sufficient  completely  to  meet  these  increased  claims.  And  they  trust 
that  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  year,  the  widow  and  the  Ihtbet- 
lees  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy ;  and  the  wants  of  those 
who  have  served  Christ's  Church,  in  bygone  years,  will  be  fully  and  fitly 
piorided  fbr. 

( Signed )  Robkbt  Bobmbow,  \ 

William  Faibbsoihzb,  J  Secretaries. 

JOSEFH  MtTLLENB,  | 

Mission  UonsE,  Ifovember  20th,  1S68. 

VI.-NOTEa  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1.  Special  Aid  TO  THE  Society,— The  Directors  are  thankful  to  report  that 
God  has  again  inclined  the  hearts  of  two  of  their  attached  fiiends  to  aid  them 
in  the  special  wants  of  the  present  day.  Some  months  ago  their  valued  friend, 
H.  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Hobuton,  forwarded  them  a  THOUSAND  pouims  to  the 
Widows'  xsa  OKFOAsa'  Fund,  in  addition  to  his  other  munificent  gifts.  And 
another  friend,  whose  name  cannot  bo  given,  gave  them  for  a  second  time  a 
TH0IT3AND  FOUNDS  to  help  them  with  their  work  ' '  in  Ifadagsscar  or 
elsewhere." 

2.  Death  of  thb  Rev.  A.  Lcnro,  of  Jamaica.— Mr.  Luido,  who  was  a 
native  cf  Jamtuca,  fbr  several  yeaxe  conducted  the  Mission  Schools  at  Mormnt 
Bay  with  much  efficiency.  In  July,  1853,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastond 
office,  and  in  the  following  month  succeeded  the  Bev.  J.  Andrews  in  the  charge 
of  the  Morant  Uay  and  Prospect  Fenn  stations.  In  January,  1856,  he  i«- 
mcvod  to  Whitofield  and  continued  to  carryon  the  pastorate  there  until  his  death. 
Durmg  1B67  he  spout  some  months  in  this  country  and  rendered  valuable  aid 
to  the  Society  at  services  and  meetings  on  its  bahalf.  His  quiet  Christian 
hshaviour  won  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  during  his  short  stay  in  Engbnd. 
In  October  last  ha  wa^  attacked  with  low  typhoid  fever,  and  on  the  23rd  of  that 
month  ho  died,  greatlj-  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew  him. 
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a.  Arrival  oy  Missiokakibs.— The  Eev.  Edward  Porter  and  Mrs.  Pohtek 
aiTiTed  in  England  firom  India  on  the  Tth  ult.  After  a  lengfthenod  and  oseful 
course  of  KiasiDiiary  action  in  the  Madras  Prefiidoiicy  during  thirty  yoaxs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Porter  are  now  retiring  from  active  service  for  the  Society. 

j.DEPARTUREOFMisaiosARiEa.—TheBev.  T.Powell  andMra.PowEij,  sailed 
on  the  13th  Tilt,  in  the  Vimeira,  bound  for  Melbourne.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Powell, 
lifter  spending  twonty-two  years  in  Samoa,  returned  to  England  in  1886,  in 
order  to  recruit  their  health.  They  are  now  going  back  to  Tutuila,  the  scene 
of  their  former  labours-^MR.  Geobqe  A.  Shaw  and  Mrs.  Shaw  sailed  in  the 
John  William*.  Mr.  Shaw  is  appointed  to  Apia,  the  principal  port  in  Samoa, 
-wbere  it  ia  designed  that  he  shall  establieh  a  school  for  the  children  of  mixed 
race,  as  well  as  toko  port  in  tiie  other  educational  work  of  the  Mission. 

5.  UissioiTABY  Sebvices,  Jauaica.     formation  respecting  that  part  of  thu 


n  Sunday,  the  9th  of  August,  the 
Hev.  Thomas  Henry  Clark,  of  the 
Liondon  Missionary  Society,  residing 
tit  Four  Paths,  preached  a  forcible 
und  practical  sermon  in  Trinity  Chapel, 
near  Breadnut  Bottom,  on  behalf  of 
the  Missions  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  On  the  Tuesday  following, 
a.  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
»ame  place  of  worship.  The  choir  was 
occupiod  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  pastor  of 
the  Church.  The  other  ministers  pre- 
sent, all  of  whom  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, were  the  Bevds.  Messrs.  "Winn, 
United  Methodist ;  Smith,  Wesleyan, 
und  Alloway  and  Joyco  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  The  speeches 
-were  unexceptionable ;  that  especially 
of  Mr.  Winn  was  marked  by  consider- 
able force  of  thought  and  language. 
Mr.  Alloway's  was  one  of  that  de- 
ucription  of  addresses  tliat  one  rarely 
tiresof  hearing  on  such  occasions.  The 
staple  of  missionary  addresses  should 
be  information  with  regard  to  subjects 
pertaining  to  Mission  work.  The 
jotgority  of  missionary  speeches  are 
apt  to  be  made  up  of  commonplace 
anecdotes,  worked  up  in  a  way  most 
sickening  to  intelligent  hearers;  or 
— "  with  reverence  be  it  spoken  " — ^fhg 
ends  of  old  sermons.  Mr.  Alloway  in 
his  address  took  up  the  Hiemon  field 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  gave  such  in- 


Mission  field,  particularly  in  the  great 
resemblance  it  boars  to  Jamaica,  as 
was  interesting  to  all  who  heard  him. 
There  was  much  in  it  that  was  new, 
and  which  we  rejoiced  exceedingly  to 
learn.  The  collection  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting  woh  announced  as  being 
considerably  in  adranco  of  that  of  tho 
lost  year.  With  the  sums  collected 
by  means  of  boxes,  the  entire  gather- 
ings of  Trinity  amount  to  £IG.  It  Ls 
but  a  few  years  ago  since  the  Ber. 
Mr.  Clark  was  induced  to  tuiTt  his 
attention  to  this  district.  The  un- 
promiie  of  it  would  have  discouraged 
most  men,  bat  ho  persevered.  The  old 
bUliaid-room  of  the  place  was  put  at 
his  disposal.  He  gathered  a  scliool 
there,  and  shortly  after  formed  a 
Church.  In  course  of  time,  the  ele- 
gant little  structure  in  which  the 
mooting  was  held  on  Tuesday  was 
erected,  and  every  Sunday  a  well- 
behaved  and  well-attirod  congregation 
worship  ttiere.  Mr.  Clark,  by  tho 
formation  of  the  Bocietj'  at  that  place, 
has  literally  educated  tho  neighbour- 
hood into  good  manners,  good  taste  in 
dress,  and  propriety  of  conduct  and 
speech.  The  school  is  an  excellent 
one.  The  teacher,  Mr.  Lewis,  ia  an 
indefatigable  painstaking  instiuotor  of 
children,  and  he  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful   in    his    labours.    The  girb' 
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school  pEuitakea  of  an  indostiial  dio-  not   take  Qorenmieiit  aid,    and    all 

xaoter,  and  some  excellent  specimens  that  he  has  done  Iiaa  l^een  achieTed 

'   of  needle-work  are  from  tiiae  to  time  without  ostentation   oi  noise  of  any 

turned  out  there.      Mr.   Clark  does  kind. — Local  Paper. 


Til.— ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
The  tJumka  of  Ute  Direotora  are  iMpectfiilly  presented  to  the  foUowing,  yix. : — 


w  Dt  uNfuland 


^or  BcT.  J.  H.  Boddcn,  Alnunh :— To  Ui«  LtidiM 

of KnuiBetoB Clii—'  ' -' — •-•—• 

bjaj  witidtm.  Tall 

Pit  B«t.  ).  ihiUti*,  Sunooil;— 1 

itionml  ChuRh,  Bocluil 


Bocheitdr,  tOr  a.  box 

£,  Buigalota  i— To  tha   YauBg 
tag  Party  under  thfl  nipormten- 


Foc   Km 

i..:".~.j'{t_, 

of  lutAil  Kticks:  Td  U 
Demoting  Female  Edi 
From  Ui6  Central  TForli 
per  MiaB  Hadden,  foi  a 
nMftU  artidei,  nine  £19 


^  SndotTfoi 

_a  the  East: 

Lug  Party,  Iftlington, 
jwcel  of  iancj  ajia 
Bb.  :  Prom  tb*  nortli- 


For  Kn.  Omgh,  Iial4 ;— To  Mn.  Bellon'a  ToiODg 

tot  twa  paneli  of  ohildren'i  froda  (Sll  oUm 
UHfal  ailulti^  Taloa  £10. 
For  R«T.  W.  O.  Lama,  Sarin  Iiland^-Te  tlu- 
Jamllo  HinloiiarT  Wonuiff  Party,  Miu 
Legs'!  School,  SiwUDf,  for  a  bale  ot  (Mkii«- 
or  Hot.  I .  a 'nrim,  HnaUiu : -1 
aon  and  Fiindi,  ChdmrfRd, 
calioo,  boohi,  ft&i  Tain*  £10. 


k.  T.  SaTille,  I. 

lan  Hill  ChapoL  H , 

Caodcr,  for  a  box   of  clothinf  an 

BlticlH,     imlua    «6:     To    Mta    1 

Edgbaiton,  for  a  boi  of  niefnl  articli*. 


or  a  parcel 
£9  ft.  3d. 


;  Farty.  UnioD  Chapel,  Iding- 
of  clDthing  and  uttftil  artid^a. 


Fu  Rar.  Wm.  Tluinpaiin,  Capo  Town :— To  tho 
Han  Court  Chapel  Ladies'  WoilinB  Bodcty, 
foiaboxofdathiag,  nlae  £29. 

For  Kct.  R.  B.  Taylor,  CradOdk;— To  Alma  Boad 
1  Tcachan  and  Fricndfi,  BhoemiAi, 

a  box  of  useful  artJcloB. 

FotitT-  a.  Comiiu,  Madagaicar :— To  tho  Fiitndi 
at  the  OuiEniBatiDDal  Chunh,  WalirloD.  naar 
Limpo^  tor  a  caie  of  dothing :  To  the  Uii- 
Bonaiy  VoikiDg  Party,  EMt  ronule  Chapsl, 
Leed^  for  a  parul  of  dreaafii  and  uaaful 
aitUlu. 

Fk  Mr.  v.  FmI,  UadagaMar  :-To  B.  W.  Smith, 
Ebq.,  Uampetead,  far  a  box  of  UBcfUl  artidoa, 
nlna  £K:  To  the  LuUoi  Wortii«  Party, 
OaMle  Oato  Oliaptl.  KotiiiiBhaai,  pat  Tin. 
ClMBaaoe,  br  two  boiei  of  walk  i  To  Ladies 
of  Waybndf*  Oiuel,  par  Bar.  F.  Baron,  Cor 
» lanal  of  emtaoidcty. 

For  Be*.  T.  Powall,  Tatuila :— To  yooag  frianda  at 


e  of  i^oUiiBC  and.  uelOl 

or  the  Ship  "John  ITilluiiiu : "  To  the  Cluldim 
otFiah  Stiat  Buiday  Sehool,  Evil,  bt  a  an 

or  Bit.  T.  J.  Oardner,  Jamaica :  To  tlie  Ceo- 
tiuttaa  of  tha  Britiah  and  Fornga  Sitiaii 
3odety,  tbr  a  box  of  achool  matcriala- 


Far  Bar.  A,  Undo,  Jan 


s  a  panal  ef  kaey 
. :  To  Ladiei'  TiirUi« 


natertals  from  Bor.  K.  C.  Fritchett  and  friends, 
VaatOB-npa-'llata. 

Tia  Bn.  John  Fomu,  SccnaiBn,  thokfUIr 
aoknovledna  the  ncnpl  of  a  nlnaiae  pand 
tf  (JiildiWa  alothina  ftDm"AFIiad,''Call- 
g^gatiQnal  Chnndi«  Finchley  Gonnm- 


TilL-OOHTBIBTmOVS. 

H  ISM  Otiober  It  nth  JVoMinier,  1863. 


/JOikhi      Atudcma     CAopil. 


iIiEiidirnii  run.  AhIUut  It 


OMjtBtt    sMH  aoitfa , 


Mluvtaia.  ■  I^T*"'  i*  ■*■ 


)«v^ah.      HaTbnak  brtvr. 


r.    DcrltyiAin.     On- 


C>H)glc 


Onuni.   CollKtIoa  

/Vi..«-.*.    dlMflbU 

«.,.,. 

JlamKBU  AniOi^n 

C«..H- 

«jd|-«- a«flJm,.    «»«- 

^^■KrVc 

.-^, 

ai.HtMll.    J.E.  ... 

S^M,.r*  ..lu.'U.rv 

Co..ri. 

wo/orri.    BtaMnu  ■• 

»,«,.. 

CWI- 

^™*    .*«i>^^. 

^u,^ 

I..d>rtfl.d  ^.^llfliT.    C.U- 

»..^,,H»,.  «.«,.- 

'•riSx.^.n'..!^.: 

Tvibttrg.    Cwrtlbatkv ... 


A  i$  requetled  thai  dO  rtmittanat  of  Contribtd khu  he  made  to  tht  Ret.  Bobkrt 
BoBHTSOH,  Homt  Stcrdaty,  Minion  Houte,  BhmfiM  Street,  London,  S.  O. 
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